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TRADITIONS    AND    FACTS 

BELATINO  TO 

NEWPORT  &.  CAERLEON. 


PRELIMINARY. 

Few  literary  tasks  involve  greater  difficulties 
than  those  with  which  the  topographer  meet  in 
the  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  a  town  up  to 
its  origin.  As  a  rule  towns  are  not  so  modem  that 
their  formation  may  be  found  recorded  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  present  century,  or  particulars  of  the 
same  culled  from  the  recollections  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant.  The  task  requires  in  most  cases  much 
research,  a  careful  reading  of  the  old  Chroniclers, 
and  a  close  examination  of  ancient  records.  The 
farther  the  recesses  of  antiquity  are  penetrated  the 
more  perplexing  does  the  work  become  and  the 
more  labyrinthine  does  the  path  appear.  The 
progress  of  civilisation  has  effected  many  changes 
in  the  march  of  century  after  century  ;  new  places 
spring  up  and  get  confused  with  the  r»ld,  names 
of  persons  and  places  in  process  of  time  are 
corrupted  and  altered,  and  written  records  ?et 
lost  and  destroyed.  When  from  these  and  similar 
obstacles  a  consecutive  series  of  historical  memo 
randa  is  rendered  impossible,  and  the  writer  falls 
back  upon  tradition,  he  meets  with  discrepancies 
innumerable,  and  finds  names  and  dates  and 
legends  so  contradictory  upon  their  face  as  to 
admit  apparently  of  no  reconcilement.  These  re- 
marks especially  apply  to  the  work  in  hand.  If 
Newport  does  not  claim  a  very  ancient  origin, 
Oaerleon  on  the  other  hand  is  indisputably  entitled 


to  the  highest  antiquity  which  may  be  awarded  to 
the  tint  cities  of  Great   Britain.      Where  written 
testimony  fails  the  dim  light  afforded  by  tradition 
gives   substantial   evidence  to  support  the  opinion 
that  soon  after  the  period  when   Britain   tirst   be- 
came the  habitation  of  man,  the  district  in  which 
Caerleon  is  located  rose  into  comparative  import- 
ance: the  very  earliest   traditions  of  the  country 
referring  to  the  shores  of  the  Severn  and  the  Usk 
as  the  principal  seats  of  dominion  and  government. 
In  ages  less  distant  many  of  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Britain  were  driven  into  this  district  by  the  in- 
vading and  victorious  Romans.     Here,  too,  were 
the  Roman  legions  stationed  during  the  four  cen- 
turies of  their  residence  and  rule  in  the  British 
Isle.     Subsequently,   occurred  those  frequent  con- 
tentions between  other  hostile  invaders — Saxon, 
Dane,  and  Norman — and  the  hardy  and  oouiageovui 
natives,  which  for  centuries  desolated  the  neighbour- 
hood with  the  horrors  of  carnage  and  rapine.     It 
is  generally  admitted  too,  that  in  this  district  the 
gospel  of  Christianity  was  preached  in  Apostolic 
days ;    that  here  the  first  Chiistian    temple    in 
Britain  was  erected  ;  and  here,   when  the  British 
Christian    Church  was  well  established,  did  her 
bishops,  in  the  days  of  St  Augustine  defend  the 
primitive  truths  and  practices  she  had  preserved, 
and  the  freedom  and   privileges  she  enjoyed  from 
the  insidious  arrogance  and  assumed  authority  of 
the  See  of  Rome,     In  fact,  so  numerous  are  the 
events  crowded  in  period  after  period,  that  it  be- 
comes questionable  whether  any  other  diBtrict  in 
the  kingdom  possesses  a  more  deeply  interesting 
past.     It  may  be  as  well  to  sta:e  that  the  writer's 
object    has    not    been    so  much     to     eliminate 
truth  from  fiction,   as  to  brin^  into  a   focus  all 
the  information  obtainable   relating  to  Ne\iport, 
Caerleon,    and    district ;  a  task  hitherto  una4xx>m- 
plished.  Subsequent  writers  by  reason  and  analogy 
may  proceed  a  step  further,  anc  by  their  efforts  a 
history  of  the  district  may  ultinuktely  be  obtained. 
The  presentcompilation,  moreover,  may  not  be  per- 
fect|  and  the  author  will  be  mofft  grateftil  if  anj 


«Ron  or  onuBsioiMi  oia  be  |poiBted  out  Mid  oor- 
noted  by  frieods  wbo  feel  m  mterett,  or  may  have 
made  a  stady  of  the  eabject. 
A  brief  deeeripticn  of  tbe  distriot,  and  the  towns  of 
Newport  and  Oaeileonae  atpreaent  existing,  leema 
neoe«ary  before  prooeeding  fcntlier.      Newport  is 
■Hnfote  in  the  eotmty  of  Monmoirth,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  rirer  I  sk,  about  four  miles  from  its  oon- 
flneiioe  with  the  Bristol  Channel.     Its  longitude  is 
2  degrees  59  sec  mds  W.,  and  latitude  51  degrees 
32  84!oonds  N.     N)wport  is  by  hae  the  largest  town 
in  the  ooonty,  atd  contains  a  population  of  about 
40,0)0.      It  is  within  tiie  hundrod  of  Wentloog, 
the  Rural  Deane-*y  of  Newport,  and  the  Diocese 
of  Llandaff.    The  town  is  an  incorporated  borough 
gOTemed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors, 
and  shares  conjointly  with  the  boroughs  of  Mon- 
mouth and   Usk,   in  the  honor    of    sending  one 
representative  to  Parliament. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river  Newport  has  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  the  original  borough, 
a  large  portion  of  the  town  being  now  in  the 
parish  St.  WooloB,  by  which  the  town  on  this  side 
is  altogether  surrounded.  The  portion  of  the  town 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  is  wholly  within  and 
surrounded  by  the  parish  of  Christchurch. 

The  principal  entrances  to  the  town'  are,  the 
Cardiff-road  from  Oardiff;  Stow-hill  from  Risoa  and 
the  Western  Vallrys  district;  Marshes-road  from 
Pontypool  and  the  North;  Caerleon-road  from 
Caer'eon,  Usk,  anr>  Monmouth,  and  Chepstow-road 
from  Chepstow.  The  latter  two  entrances  con- 
verge near  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge,  and  after 
crossing  the  same  unite  with  the  Marshesroad,  and 
at  tiie  western  end  of  the  bridge  falls  into  High- 
street.  High*street  and  Commercial-street,  with 
its  continuation  tenned  Commerdal-^road,  form 
the  great  arteiy  of  tiie  town.  Dock-street,  Stow- 
hill,  and  BriJge-Btreet,  are  the  other  principal 
thoroughfares,  from  which  numerous  subsidiary 
strsets  bramsli  j^  nettly  at  riij^  asigles. 
The  town  eonftains  a  lawe  number  of  bodkiings  for 
rdi|^iMi^oiiUpi  ifiohicuBg  feur^shwdheii  aehapel 
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of  ease,  and  several  mission  rooms  in  connection 
therewith  ;  one  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  and  upwards  of  30  chapels  belonging 
to  various  sects  of  Nonconformist^).  There  are  also 
a  large  number  of  public  elementary  schools,  and 
a  free  public  library.  The  Victoria-hall,  con- 
taining numerous  offices  and  a  large  room  for 
public  assemblies,  is  a  tine  architectural  structure. 
The  Town-hall,  in  which  is  centered  most  of  the 
municipal  offices,  is  comparatively  insignificant, 
and  unworthy  of  the  town  at  the  present  day. 

There  are  extensive  docks  and  numerous  wharves 
for  the  purposes  of  shipping,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  and  railways  connect  the  town  with  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  facilities  for  trade  and 
locomotion  are  also  increased  by  a  tramway  laid  in 
the  principal  thoroughfare;  by  local  canals,  and 
steam  boats,  which  ply  regularly  to  and  from 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Ireland.  The  town,  by  the 
enterprise  of  public  companies,  is  lighted  with  gas 
and  well  supplied  with  water. 

The  ancient  buildings  which  may  be  enumerated 
are  few,  viz.,  the  Castle,  on  the  north  side,  now 
used  as  brewery,  storehouse,  and  offices  ;  a  dwell- 
ing house  and  shop,  called  the  Murenger's  House, 
in  High-street;  and  a  building  situate  in  Stow-hill 
known  as  the  House  of  Hefuge,  now  utilized  as  a 
place  for  the  relief  of  casual  paupers. 

Caerleon,  distant  from  Newport  about  three  miles 
to  N.E.,  is  situated  on  level  ground,  and  nearly 
surrounded  with  hills.  The  river  Usk  divides  the 
town  into  two  portions  ;  that  on  the  right  bank, 
which  is  in  the  parish  of  Llangattock,  is  gener- 
ally recognised  as  Caerleon  town,  and  that  on  the 
left  bank,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Christchurch, 
being  known  as  Caerleon  village,  or  Ultra  Pontem. 
The  latter  contains  no  public  edifice,  and  com- 
prises only  a  few  private  dwellings  ;  in  the  former 
is  the  Church,  the  Priory,  and  the  remains  of  the 
old  Castle. 

The  general  appearance  of  Caerleon  is  that  of  an 
ordinary  small  country  town,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  its  outward  aspect  which,  to  the  stranger,  indi-> 


efttet  tlie  impoTtanoe  and  gnxkdenr  it  poiemd  in 
ancient  times.  Such  indications  have  long  ago 
disappeared.  The  remains  of  Roman  magnificence 
and  wealth,  which  Time's  destructive  hand  had 
lightly  touched,  were  gradually  demolished  during 
the  unceasim;  civil  strife  which  for  several 
centuries  found  its  object  of  contention,  and 
vented  its  passion  in  this  particular  locality. 
Fire  and  sword,  and  other  artifices  of  vengeful 
war  levelled  the  temples,  palaces,  and  plaoes 
of  defence  which  once  existed ;  one  by  one 
they  were  trampled  under  foot,  buried  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  shrouded  in  oblivion, 
until  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  thousand  years 
the  treasures  of  antiquity  are  exhumed  from  the 
soil,  collected,  compared,  and  deposited  in  a  fitting 
museum  for  their  preservation  as  memorials  of  an 
era  long  since  past.  From  the  light  of  these 
objects  the  past  histery  of  Oaerleon  so  dimly 
written  in  the  ancient  chronicles  is  more  fully 
developed  ;  and  without  them,  indeed,  its  ancient 
greatness  cannot  be  adequately  judged  and  appre- 
ciated. 

The  importance  which  Newport  has  attained 
during  the  present  century,  as  one  of  the  principal 
sea-ports  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  Lb  attributable 
chiefly  to  two  causes  : — First,  the  discovery  and 
development  of  the  mineral  resources  abounding 
in  the  district ;  and,  second,  its  favourable  geogra- 
phical situation  as  a  maritime  port. 

The  River  Usk,  upon  which  both  Newport  and 
Caerleon  are  situate,  rises  in  Breconshire,  amidst 
the  Black  Mountains,  and  from  thence  finds  its 
way  through  Abergavenny,  Usk,  and  Caerleon, 
continuing  its  devious  course  till  it  embraces  New- 
port. Here  it  sweUs  out  into  a  broad  river,  about 
200  yards  wide,  and  with  a  depth  of  water  at  high 
spring  tides  of  from  40  to  50  feet.  From  the  town 
it  flows  to  the  Bristol  Channel  through  a  series  of 
'*  reaches,"  all  of  which  are  navigable  for  ships  of 
the  largest  class. 

The  Usk  is  swelled  by  numerous  tributaries, 
most  of  which  are  mountain  torrents,  among  which 


may  be  named  the  Gaveimyy  the  Kebby,  tiie 
Olwy,  the  Bertrim,  the  Torvaen,  or  Afon  Llwyd, 
and  the  Ebbw,  which  reoeivea  the  Sirhowy. 

With  regard  to  the  mineral  resonroes  of  the  die- 
triot,  it  may  be  observed  that  nearly  the  entire 
area  of  the  County  of  Monmouth  is  divided  be- 
tween the  two  great  systems  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone and  the  carboniferous,  the  former  being  the 
more  extensive.  They  are  separated  by  the  range 
of  limestone  hills,  commencing  with  the  Blorenge 
Mountain,  west  of  Abergavenny,  and  continuing 
towards  the  south,  leaving  Pont^-pool  on  its 
western  skirts,  and  then  takmg  a  south  westerly 
direction  towajrds  Machen,  and  into  Glamorgan- 
shire. 

That  part  of  Monmouthshire  lying  adjacent  to 
or  between  this  range  of  hills  and  the  River 
Rhymney  includes  the  valleys  of  the  Avon,  Ebbw, 
Sirhowy,  &c.,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the  coal 
and  iron  works  of  the  county,  the  principal  being 
those  at  Blaenavon,  Abersychan,  Pontypool,  Cwm- 
bran, in  the  valley  of  the  Avon,  and  in  the  more 
western  valleys,  at  Blaina,  Nantyglo,  Ebbw  Vale, 
Sirhowy,  Beaufort,  Victoria,  and  Tredegar,  and 
lower  down  the  valley,  at  Crumlin,  Abercam,  and 
Riaoa. 

The  product  of  these  works  conveyed  by  rail- 
ways running  down  the  several  valleys  find  their 
most  natural  outlet  at  the  docks  and  River  Usk, 
at  Newport,  while  other  works  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Rhymney,  Taff,  and  Rhondda,  by  recent  rail- 
way arrangements,  possess  the  double  advantage 
of  the  facilities  afforded  by  Newport  and  the 
neighbouring  port  of  Cardiff.  From  these  ports 
the  minerals  are  conveyed  to  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  where  commercial  intercourse  has  been 
established. 

Although  the  great  antiquity  of  Caerleon  is 
generally  admitted,  it  has  been  supposed  that  prior 
to  the  development  of  the  coal  and  iron  trades  of  the 
district,  Newport,  as  a  town,  had  no  existence,  but 
the  facts  to  be  adduced  in  the  present  work  will 
prove  tbia  ao^^KNution  to  be  altogether  without 
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toMon.  A  oentoiy  a^o  bhe  place  wM  in  »  lament- 
able  state  of  decay;  the  inhabitants  irere  less  than 
1,000,  many  of  the  houses  then  existing  were  void 
and  dilapidated  ;  the  castle,  town  gates,  and  puV 
lie  buildings  in  ruins  ;  no  manufactures  were  sus- 
tained, and  little  business  of  any  kind  carried  on  ; 
the  past  history  of  the  town  had  been  forgotten, 
and  the  future  not  then  foreseen,  but  the  remains 
of  a  castle,  an  ancient  church,  and  ether  ecdesias- 
tical  buildings  indicated  that  the  town  from  some 
cause  had  declined  from  its  former  importance. 

Records  of  the  past  show  that  the  town  and 
district  possess  a  not  uneventful  history,  and  have 
participated  in  many  of  those  stirring  eyents  which 
prominently  mark  the  annals  of  the  British  nation. 
These  occurrences  it  is  proposed  to  set  forth  in  snc- 
oessive  periods  from  the  earliest  era  to  the  time 
when  Newport  reached  her  lowest  point  of  deca- 
dence, and  from  thence  to  trace  those  circumstances 
which  have  tended  to  bring  together  into  this  dis- 
trict so  important  and  prosperous  a  community. 

PRE-HISTOBIC 

At  what  time  the  district  assumed  its  present 

geological  conformation  it  would  be  useless,  per- 
aps,  to  enquire.  We  are  content  to  imasine  a 
period  when  its  general  outlines  resembled  ^at  of 
the  present  day.  When  in  the  numerous  rivers 
and  streams  with  which  the  district  is  watered  fish 
disported  themselves  undisturbed,  while  on  the 
banks  grazed  herds  of  wild  cattle  ;  when  the  hills 
were  covered  with  thick  woods,  and  towering  over 
all  the  extensive  and  beauteous  landscape,  and 
wearing  the  some  barren  aspect  as  to  day,  rose 
Mount  Twyn  Barlwm  in  silent  solitude. 

At  such  a  period  when  the  whole  island  was  unin- 
habited by  man,  tradition  tells  us  of  the  arrival 
of  Hu,  the  mighty  leader  of  the  Cymru,  from  the 
country  of  Summer,  that  is,  the  district  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

This,  as  well  as  many  other  of  the  older  tradi- 
tions, is  preserved  in  the  well-known  form  of 
Welsh  poeim  called  Triads,  which  are  unquestion- 
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ably  more  uiol«at  than  any  Saxon  writings,  and 
they  give  what  was  considered,  when  the/  were 
taught,  the  true  account  of  times  then  long  past. 

The  next  distinguished  ruler  mentioned  in  the 
Triads  is  Prydain,  the  son  of  Aedd,  from  whom  it 
is  alleged  the  country  toolc  its  name.  It  is  thus 
stated  : — 

"  There  were  three  names  given  to  the  Isle  of 
Britain  from  the  beginning.  Before  it  was  in- 
habited it  was  called  the  Sea-girt  Green  Spot. 
After  it  WBB  inhabited,  it  was  called  the  Honey 
Island,  from  the  quantity  of  wild  honey  found  in 
it.  And  after  the  people  were  formed  into  a  com- 
monwealth by  Prydain,  the  son  of  Aedd  the  Great, 
it  was  denominated  the  Isle  of  Prydain.  (English: 
Britain's  Isle.)  And  no  one  has  any  right  to  it 
but  the  tribe  of  the  Cymry,  for  they  first  settled 
in  it,  and  before  that  time  no  persons  lived 
therein,  but  it  was  full  of  bears,  wolves,  crocodiles, 
and  bisons  " 

This  Triad  is  here  introduced,  because  it  will  be 
hereafter  found  that  Aedd,  the  father  of  Prydain, 
is  claimed  as  the  first  of  a  long  list  of  Kings  said 
to  have  governed  Siluria  or  Gwent. 

Other  traditions  of  the  early  inhabitants  are 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 
This  writer,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century,  and  to  whose  writings  it  will  be  conve- 
nient occasionally  to  refer,  says  the  origin  of  the 
British  is  attributed  to  one  Brutus,  the  Trojan, 
and  his  companions,  who  passed  from  Greece 
through  Italy  and  Gaul,  and  at  length  found  their 
way  to  Britain  about  the  time  that  Samuel  the 
prophet  governed  Israel  (B.C.  IIOOV  From  the 
statements  of  Geoffrey,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
country  was  not  then  destitute  of  inhabitants,  for 
he  says  there  were  giants  who  strenuously  opposed 
the  invaders,  but  unsuccessfully.  It  cannot  be 
reasonably  supposed  that  the  word  giants 
(gigantes)  is  to  be  understood  in  its  literal  sense, 
but  that  it  indicates  the  petty  rulers  or  generals 
who  commanded  the  people.  This  tntdition, 
although  set  forth   at  length    in   the    pages   of 
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Oeofirejy  was  OTldently  current  for  ages  before,  as 
NenniuB,  who  probably  lived  in  the  9th  century, 
seemB  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it  in  Mb  day. 
That  some  writers  however  believed  in  the  reality 
of  those  giants  appears  from  a  narrative  in  the 
works  of  Enderbie,  which,  having  a  local  reference, 
is  here  appended: — 

"Amongvtthese  prodigious  caitiffs  one  exceeded  all 
the  rest  in  bulk  and  robustiousness,  who  was  called 
Gogmagofi^,  with  whom  Corineus,  nephew  to  Brute 
wrestled,  and  although  he  had  a  rib  broken  by  this 
monster,  yet  so  foiled  him  that  he  cast  him  down 
from  the  cliffii,  for  which  cause  the  place  afterwards 
was  called  The  Fall  of  Gogmagog  (I  have  heard 
some  say  that  in  Glamorganshire  there  is  a  place 
which  the  inhabitants  in  their  own  mother  tongue 
call  Cwymp  y  Cawr,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
The  giant's  ikVL  or  overthrow.)"  If  any  reader  can 
identify  the  place  or  is  acquainted  with  any  tra- 
dition respecting  it  we  shall  we  glad  to  be  informed. 
There  is  another  lei;end  connecting  these  worthies 
with  this  district,  which  we  extract  from  Geofirey. 
After  the  death  of  Brutus,  Locrinus,  his  eldest  son 
divided  the  island  of  Britain  between  himself  and 
his  two  brothers,  Camber  and  Albernactus,  and 
after  overthrowing  Humyr  (Humber)  King  of  the 
Huns,  found  in  one  of  his  ships  three  damsels  of 
celestial  beauty,  one  of  whom  was  Essylt  (al  Est- 
rildis)  *'  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Germany,"  who 
eventually  became  his  queen.  Locrinus  had  mar- 
ried Gwendoline,  but  kept  Estrildis  in  secret.  He 
became  divorced  from  his  wife,  however,  and  ad- 
vanced Estrildis  to  be  queen.  Gwendoline  there- 
upon raised  an  army  against  Locrinus,  and  in  a 
battle  he  was  killed.  She  then  assumed  command 
of  the  kingdom,  and  had  Estrildis  and  her  daughter, 
Sabre  thrown  into  the  river,  publishing  an  edict 
that  the  river  should  bear  her  name  to  perpetuate 
her  memory,  and  by  that  the  infamy  of  her  hus- 
band. The  river  is  therefore  called  Sabren  or  Sab- 
rina,  corrupted  or  modernised  into  Severn. 

Milton  (Matk  of  Comxis)  thus  puts  the  legen'l  into 
flowing  verse  : 

B 
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There  is  a  gentle  nymph  not  far  from  hence. 

That  with  moiBt  curb  sways  the  smooth  Severn  stream, 

Sabrina  is  her  name,  a  virgin  pure  : 

Whilom,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Locrine, 

That  had  the  sceptre  from  his  father.  Brute. 

The  guiltless  damsel,  flying  from  the  mad  pursuit 

Of  her  enraged  stepdame,  Gwendoline, 

Commended  her  fair  innocence  to  the  flood 

That  stayed  her  flight  vrith  his  cross-flowing  course. 

The  water  nymphs,  that  in  the  bottom  played, 

Held  up  her  pearled  wrists,  and  took  her  in, 

Bearing  her  straight  to  aged  Nereus'  hall. 

Who,  piteous  of  her  woes,  reared  her  lank  head. 

And  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imbathe 

In  nectared  lavars,  strewed  with  asphodel, 

And  through  the  porch  and  inlet  of  each  sense 

Dropt  in  ambrosial  oils,  till  she  revived. 

And  underwent  a  quick  immortal  change, 

Made  goddess  of  the  river. 

Geoffrey  gives  many  details  of  the  state  of  the 
country  at  that  time,  and  a  long  list  of  kings 
said  to  be  descended  from  Brutus.  The  truth  of 
the  whole  circumstances,  however,  has  long  been 
doubted,  and  the  conclusion  which  Milton 
arrived  at  two  centuries  ago  is  now  generally 
accepted.  Milton  says  :  '^  Of  British  aflfairs  from 
the  nrst  peopling  of  the  island  to  the  coming  of 
Julius  CsBsar,  nothing  certain,  either  by  tradition, 
history,  or  ancient  fame  hath  hitherto  been  left  us. 
That  which  we  have  of  oldest  seeming  has,  by  the 
greater  part  of  judicious  antiquaries,  been  long 
rejected  for  a  modem  fable." 

Nevertheless,  Milton  does  not  omit  to  relate 
these  tales,  covered  as  they  are  with  '*  the  rust  of 
time,''  observing  that  ofttimes  relations  hereiofore 
accounted  fabulous  have  been  found  to  contain  in 
them  many  footsteps  and  relics  of  something  true. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  here  that  the 
Welsh  had  offended  Milton  by  their  unshaken 
loyalty  to  Charles,  and  he  showed  but  little  respect 
to  those  matters  in  which  the  Welsh  take  much 
glory.  The  incidents  of  these  tales  are,  however, 
Uttle  to  the  purpose  of  this  work,  and  are  there- 
fore passed  by  without  further  reference. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Ancient  Britons  in 
general  will  apply  in  most  respects  to  the  iuhabi- 
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tants  of  this  district  in  particular,  for  it  seems  to  be 
unquestioned  that  the  original  inhabitants,  on  be- 
ing pressed  by  inyading  nations,  retired  here,  and 
here  preserved  not  only  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, but  their  independence,  from  the  rule  and  in- 
fluence of  the  invaders  for  a  longer  period  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  island. 

When  we  find,  therefore,  the  best  authorities 
stating  that  the  early  inhabitants  lived  chiefly  by 
hunting  and  fishing — ^for  the  latter  emplojrment 
using  small  canoes  hollowed  out  of  a  tree,  or  a 
wicker  frame  covered  with  skins  (a  coracle)  which 
they  could  carry  upon  their  backs  from  one  river 
to  another — it  is  not  difiScult  to  realise  this  con- 
dition of  things,  when  at  the  present  day  similar 
coracles  are  in  use  on  the  rivers  Usk  and  Wye. 
The  preservation  of  this  practice  for  a  period  of 
over  2,000  years  is  an  archadological  fact  not  un- 
worthy of  notice. 

The  dwellings  of  these  early  people  are  supposed 
to  have  been  mere  huts — ^which,  like  their  coracles, 
were  easily  removed  from  place  to  place.  Even 
when  towns  began  to  be  formed  the  dwellings  were 
but  little  better,  being  made  of  the  boughs  of  trees 
interwoven  and  covered  with  clay ;  the  inside  uf 
which  the  family  used  in  common  both  day  and 
night. 

**  Hence  by  degrees  the  embryo  town  began. 
As  want  or  habit  foimed  its  artless  plan. 
The  increasing  numbers  part  the  chosen  spot, 
And  each  with  riviU  toil  adorns  his  lot ; 
Extends  his  little  hut,  and  dears  around 
The  obtruding  thorns  and  brambles  from  the  ground ; 
Brings  from  the  shattered  tree  the  ponderous  beam 
With  thatch  and  reeds,  and  rushes  from  the  stream  ; 
Constructs  with  rude  design  the  simple  shed, 
From  rains  and  tempests  to  protect  his  head. 
The  walls  with  luurk,  and  pliant  wattle  weaves. 
And  spreads  his  easy  oouch  of  withered  leaves.  * 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  people  soon 
formed  trackways  or  roads  leading  through  the 
country  in  various  directions,  in  the  line  of  which, 
probably,  the  celebrated  Roman  roads  were 
afterwards  constructed*      Among   the   namexous 
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T09(3iwKyn  inentiotted  aad  identified  aie  two  which 
ran  into  this  district,  namely,  Byknield-street  and 
AJkemau-street.  The  former  extended  from  the 
Tyne  to  Birmingham  and  Gloucester,  and  thence  to 
Caerleon.  Akeman-streot  ran  from  the  eastern 
coast  to  Cirencester,  and  thence  to  Aust,  where  waa 
the  ancient  Passage  across  the  Severn.  From  the 
western  side  of  the  river  the  road  ran  by  Chepstow 
to  Caerwent,  Caerleon,  Newport,  Cardiff,  and 
thence  to  St.  David's.  A  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  that  this  latter  roadway  ran  through  New- 
port occurs  in  a  document  in  the  possession  of 
O.  Morgan,  Esq.,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VL, 
wherein  a  certain  house,  &c.,  is  described  as  in 
Newport,  and  situate  at  the  comer  of  the  Akeman- 
street.  We  may  reasonably  conclude,  then,  that 
the  district  now  known  as  tibe  levels  of  Caldicot  and 
Wentloog,  extending  from  Chepstow,  on  the  Wye, 
in  the  east,  to  Cardiff,  on  the  Taff,  in  the  west, 
and  of  which  Newport,  on  the  Usk,  is  the  centre, 
must  have  formed  a  magnificent  hunting  and  fish- 
ing eround  for  the  ancient  Britons;  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  mat  highway  of  communication* 
between  east  and  west  passed  through  Caerleon 
and  adjacent  to  the  spot  where  Newport  now 
stands,  it  requires  but  little  exerdse  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  picture  on  the  banks  of  the  Usk  the  erec- 
tion of  many  a  primitive  hut,  from  which  Uie 
dwellers  daily  issued  forth  to  skim  the  waters  of 
the  river  in  tJieir  canoes  or  scour  the  adjacent 
plains  to  procure  the  necessary  food  for  theii  daily 
sustenance,  the  features  and  condition  of  the  dis- 
trict affording  ample  exercise  for  their  skill,  and 
no  doubt  an  abundant  harvest  as  a  reward  for  their 
toU. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  period  at  which 
Britain  was  first  peopled,  or  from  whence  the  first 
inhabitants  proceeded,  it  seems  certain  that  long 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  different  tribes 
existed  in  the  country  and  located  themselves  in 
districts  apart  from  their  neighbours. 

The  most  ancient  name  by  whioh  this  district  is 
anppoMd  to  bftVe  hevk  known  and  diatiogiiiilMd  is 
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^Ilwy^or  Eflflyllwyg,  Tir  Snylli,  Bro  Esssrllty  and 
Crwlad  ABsyllt  all  stiicily  synonym  oub.  The  in- 
habitants  were  acoordingly  called  Syllwyr,  or 
Esyllwyr,  The  name  is  thought  to  have  been 
derived  from  Syllt, — look,  liew,  or  object,  and 
therefore  sigaifiying  a  country  abounding  with 
beautiful  Tiews.  The  name  or  title  was  subse- 
quently latinized  by  the  Romans  into  the  more 
familiar  words  Siluria  for  the  country,  and  Silures 
for  the  people. 

The  EsyUwyr  or  Silures  possessed  all  that  tract 
of  country  bounded  by  the  Severn  and  the  Towey, 
upon  which  Carmarthen  is  situate,  thus  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Glamorgan, 
Garmanhen,  Brecon,  Badnor,  Hereford,  and  part 
of  Gloucester  and  Worcester  ;  in  fact,  comprising 
the  greater  part  of  South  Wales.  South  Wales 
west  of  the  Towey,  was  occupied  by  a  tribe  of 
people  called  Dimitise,  and  North  Wales  and 
Anglesey  by  the  Ordovices. 

Ot  ancient  British  towns,  the  names  of  more 
than  80  have  been  preserved,  and  their  sites  iden- 
tified with  places  known  or  existing  at  the  present 
day.  One  of  these  towns,  and  probably  that  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  bygone  days,  is  Oaerleon 
upon  the  Usk.  Of  its  origin  little  can  be  stated, 
its  antiquity  being  such  as  to  involve  it  in  the 
mythic  traditions  of  the  very  remote  past.  The 
earliest  age  to  which  the  foundation  of  Oaerleon 
has  been  ascribed  is  given  in  an  account  preserved 
among  tiie  lolo  MSS.  of  the  periods  of  oral  tradi- 
tion and  chronology  relating  to  compilations  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Christian  wth.  The  cal- 
culations axe  thus  set  down  : — 

From  the  time  that  the  Cimbric  nation 
first  arrived  in  the  isle  of  Britain  to 
the  period  of  Evrawc  the  Mighty,  the 
son  of  Mymbyr,  the  son  of  Madawc...  500  years. 

From  the  time  of  Evrawc  the  Mighty 
to  the  period  when  Lleon  the  Mighty 
was  made  the  king  of  the  Cimbnc 
nalian   « 190     ,1 
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This  Lleon  built  Caerleon,  Chester, 
and  other  cities. 
From  the  time  of  Lleon  to  Bleidydd  «..     66 
From  Bleidydd  to  LlyrLlwyd,  who  con- 
structed Caer  Eithras  in  Gwent  (Usk)    20 
From  Llyr  to  Prydain,  who  -  first  insti- 
tuted  a    powerful    Government   in 
Britain^  and  was  sole  monarch  in  the 

island 287      „ 

From  Prydain  to  the  time  of  Dyvnwal 

Moelmud  29 

This  Dyvnwal  Moelmud  established  a 
national  and  municipal  government 
at  Caerleon,  the  capital  of  all  Bri- 
tain, granting  it  a  right  of  barter  in 
all  the  other  cities  of  the  island. 
Among  other  names  following  is  that  of  Blegy- 
wryd,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  buried  magniti- 
cently  at  Caerleon. 

Then  follows  the  name  of  Beli  Mawr,  whose  son 
Lud  is  said  to  have  built  London. 

According  to  this  calculation,  Caerleon  was 
founded  by  Lleon  the  Mighty,  King  of  the  Cim- 
bric  nation,  about  ten  centuries  before  London 
was  built  by  Lud,  son  of  Beli  Mawr,  the  reason- 
ableness of  which  computation  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader. 

The  connection  of  Dyfnwal  Moelmud  with  the 
ancient  city  of  Caerleon  is  confirmed  by  other 
records  which  do  not,  however,  attribute  so  early 
an  origin  to  the  city.  Thus  in  an  old  account 
(supposed  to  be  a  compilation  out  of  Brut  Brin- 
inoiedd)  of  the  24  British  Kings  by  whom  the  33 
chief  cities  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  were  built,  there 
is  an  entry  under  date  B.C.  406,  which  says : — 
Beli,  son  of  Dyvnwal  Moelmud,  was  King  of  the 
whole  Isle  of  Britain,  and  his  brother  Br&n  was 
Emperor  of  Rome.  This  Beli  founded  a  city  on 
the  side  of  the  river  Wysg  (Usk),  and  he  called  it 
Caer  Lleon  ar  Wysg,  and  this  was  the  chief  city  of 
the  Isle  of  Britain,  for  the  privileges  and  rank  of 
the  island  were  preserved  in  it,  and  seven  sciences, 
and  the  Bound*  Table,  and  the  principal  Arch- 
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biflhoprick  of  the  three,  and  the  fatal  chair,  and  13 
lareties  of  the  sovereign  rareties  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain,  and  at  that  time  it  was  called  a  second 
Borne  on  account  of  its  beauty,  its  pleasantness, 
its  size,  its  strength,  and  its  opulence.  He  reigned 
26  years. 

The  version  preserved  by  Geoffery  of  Monmouth 
is  as  follows  : — '*  Belinus  returned  to  Britain  (from 
Italy),  which  he  governed  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  peace  ;  he  repaired  the  cities  that  were 
falling  to  ruin,  and  built  many  new  ones.  Among 
the  rest  he  built  one  city  or  fortress  upon  the  river 
XJsk,  near  the  sea  of  the  Severn,  which  was  for  a 
long  time  called  Caerosc,  and  was  the  Archbishop 
house  (metropolis)  of  Dy ved,  Dimitise,  but  after  the 
invasion  of  the  Romans  it  lost  its  first  name,  and 
was  called  the  City  of  the  Legions,  from  the  Roman 
legions  which  used  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters 
in  it. 

This  Belin,  or  Belinus,  is  the  same  sovereign 
who,  tradition  says,  subsequently  built  the  City  of 
Bristol,  and  whose  effigy  with  that  of  his  brother 
Brennus,  tor  Bren,  still  ornaments  the  Broad-street 
front  of  St.  John's  Church  in  that  city.  Doubts 
have  been  entertained  with  regard  to  the  existence 
of  Belin  and  his  connection  with  the  ancient  City 
of  Caerleon,  but  it  would  be  presumption  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  a  statement  which  has  been  current 
for  many  centuries,  and  which  is  not  positively 
contradicted  by  historical  facts.  Some  writers 
have  conceived  that  the  site  of  the  ancient  (ante- 
Roman)  British  town  or  fortress  may  be  recognised 
in  the  old  encampment  known  as  the  Lodge  farm, 
a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  the  present  Caerleon, 
and  as  supporting  this  supposition  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  place  was  called  BelHngstoke,  an 
appellation,  however,  which  has  now  become  obso- 
lete. Archdeacon  Coze  states  the  fact  that  it  was 
called  Bellingstoke,  but,  in  commenting  upon  this 
statement,  Mr.  WiUceman  remarks,  *'  Where  he  got 
his  information  on  this  point  is  not  stated,  bat,  if 
correct,  the  name  would  seem  to  confirm  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  the  work  of  some  powerful  chief- 
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tain  of  the  name  of  Beli  or  Belin."  In  making  these 
remarks,  and  thus  to  some  extent  throwing  doubt 
upon  the  statement  of  Archdeacon  Coxe,  Mr. 
Wakeman  had  probably  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  same  had  been  previously  made  most  distinctly 
by  the  poet  'Churchyard  (temp.  Elizabeth),  who 
describes  the  fortress  as  being  on  a  veiy  high  hill, 
of  a  marvellous  strength,  and  adds  that  '^Bellinus 
Magnus  made  this  caUed  Bellingstoke.''  There  is 
thus  direct  evidence  that  nearly  three  centuries  ago 
Beli  or  Belinus  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
this  scronghold.  What  authority  Churchyard  had 
for  the  statement  is  not  known. 

The  fact  of  diiferent  tribes  locating  themselves  in 
dijSerent  districts  of  the  island  has  been  already 
alluded  to.  Each  tribe  no  doubt  was  under  com- 
mand or  governance  of  a  chief  to  whom  the  title  of 
prince  or  king  has  been  applied.  It  seems  to  have 
been  customary  for  these  princes  to  elect  one  of 
their  numbc^  as]i;eneral  chief  er  supreme  leader — 
Brennin  Prydain  oil.  When  the  llomans  conquered 
Britain  it  was  this  power  of  the  general  c}iief  which 
they  affected  to  wield,  allowing  the  prince  a  limited 
exercise  of  their  former  authority. 

Occasionally  this  chosen  prince  was  of  Silurian 
origin,  and  when  this  was  the  case,  Caerleon  being 
the  Silurian  capital,  became  also  the  capital  and 
residence  of  the  king  of  all  Britain,  a  distinction 
now  little  regarded,  and  the  statement  of  which  is 
received  with  feelings  akin  to  incredulity. 

It  may  have  been  noted  by  the  reader,  as 
adding  to  the  importance  of  Caerleon,  that  Belin  is 
said  to  have  been  monarch  of  the  whole  island  of 
Britain,  and  not  of  the  district  of  Esyllwg  only. 
This  also  was  the  case  with  his  successor,  and  son, 
Gwrgiunt  Brabtrnc  {i.e.  Gwrgiunt  with  the  red 
beard) — in  English,  Corinbratus.  The  date  of 
Gwrgiunt's  reign  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Enderbie 
sets  it  down  as  4,834  years  after  the  creation.  In 
the  Brut  Tysillio  it  is  given  as  506  B.C.  Gwrgiunt 
is  described  as  a  sober,  prudent  prince,  who  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  his  father  in  all  his  actions, 
and  ruled  the  kingdom  for  the  space  of  29  years  in 
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gnat  peace  and  tranquility.  During  his  mgn  he 
ornamented  the  city  of  Caerleon  with  buildings^ 
and  fortified  it  with  walla,  and  at  his  death  he  was 
bnried  in  the  dty,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
taken  so  great  an  interest. 

This  Owrgiunt  Brabtruc  was.  no  doubt,  a  remark- 
able person,  or  his  name  associated  with  the  im- 
provement and  strengthening  of  the  citv  of  his 
residence  would  not  have  been  so  huided  down  to 
posterity.  The  records  of  his  life  are  summed  up 
in  the  foregoing  brief  sentences,  but  with  respect 
to  his  burial,  imagination  has  suggested  that  the 
spot  where  his  remains  were  interred  was  marked 
by  a  sepulchral  mound,  which  amplified  by 
after  generations,  and  turned  into  a  place 
of  defence  by  succeeding  races,  became  a  spot  of 
historic  interest,  and  at  the  present  day  remains 
an  unsolved  puzzle  to  the  most  learned  antiquarians. 

Owrgiunt  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Guintellius, 
and  this  king  by  his  son,  Sissillius,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Howes,  was  also  buried  at  Caerleon. 
These  statements  tend  to  strengthen  belief  in 
the  tradition  that  Caerleon,  was  the  general  resi- 
dence and  place  of  sepulture  of  the  ancient  British 
kings. 

A  list  of  the  Kin^s  of  the  district  of  Siluria 
even  approximately  correct  seems  impossible  to  be 
obtained,  but  the  following,  quoted  from  an  old 
Welsh  MSS  seems  to  accord  with  most  generally 
accepted  opinions. 

The  first  on  the  list  is  Aedd,  whose  name  has 
been  already  referred  to.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  king  of  the  nine  Cantreds  or  Hundreds 
of  Syllwg,  Siluria,  or  Gwent.  It  is  said  of  him 
that  he  proposed  to  yield  up  his  domains  if  the 
Lords  of  the  whole  island  would  constitute  a 
general  monarchy,  and  bestow  the  sovereignty  on 
the  wisest  and  best  of  their  princes.  The  dignity 
was  offered  to  Aedd,  which  he  declined,  but  hu 
son,  Prydain,  was  pronounced  the  most  wise  in 
council,  the  most  convincing  in  eloquence,  of  valor 
the  most  unquestionable,  and  of  intentions  the 
iDoai  equitable,  peaoeful,  and  josk      For   theae 
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reaaoDB  he  wu  inyested  with  the  rapreme 
Bovereignty,  and  from  him  the  island  was  denomi- 
nated Piydain,  afterwaida  Britain.  Other  kings 
are  named  in  the  order  following. 

n. — ^Djrynwal,  the  son  of  Piydain,  who 
succeeded  ms  father  in  Syllwg  or  Gwent  only. 

III.  — Cymmarch. 

IV. — ^Albon,  his  son.  (Clydris,  another  son  of 
Cymmarch,  was  elected  King  of  aJl  Britain,  but 
was  not  the  ruling  Prince  of  Gwent.) 

v.— Amiyn. 

VI.— Dingad. 

VII.-Orediol. 

Vin.  — ^Meirion. 

IX. — Ceraint. 

X. — ^Arthan,  Arch,  or  Arth. 

XI. — Caid,  or  Ceidic. 

Xn.— Ceri 

Xin.--Baran 

XIV.— Ooel 

XV. — Llyr  Uediaith,  son  of  Baran 

XV. — ^Bran,  son  of  Llyr 

lolo  Morganwg's  MSS,  however,  contain  a  much 
longer  list  than  the  above,  and  in  which  Llyr  is 
plawd  No.  39,  with  Bran  and  Oaractacus  imme- 
oiately  following. 

Respecting  the  above  kings  vei^  few  particulars 
have  been  preserved.  Ceraint,  ninth  on  the  list, 
was  celebrated  or  probably  notorious  as  being  one 
of  the  three  arrant  drunkards  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain.  In  his  drunkenness  he  burnt  all  the  com 
far  and  near  over  the  face  of  the  country,  so  that 
therefrom  a  famine  came.  There  is  no  record  of 
this  said  Ceraint  having  performed  any  honourable 
deeds  to  balance  the  vice  and  crime  recorded  of 
him,  and,  according  to  the  lolo  MSS.  he  gave 
himself  up  to  drunkenness,  in  which  state  he  died. 
The  14th  on  the  list,  Coel,  may  be  recognised  as 
the impenonaftion of  ''Old  King  Cole,  the  mecxy 
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old  ■oqI,''  of  the  {amiliar  ballad*  Llyr,  tli«  mo- 
oee^ng  king,  was  the  original  of  Shakespeaie'a 
King  Lear,  and  his  son  Bran,  the  father  of  Caradog 
(Caractaous),  whose  talents  are  said  to  dispel  the 
darkness  of  fable,  and  introduce  illostrionsly  the 
dawn  of  British  history. 

We  panse  here  to  dwell  on  the  thoaght  that  at  a 
period  19  centuries  ago— on  the  eve  of  the  Roman 
invasion  of  our  country,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Christian  era,  Caerleon,  at  present  an  insignificant 
town,  was  then,  and  had  been  for  ages  past,  the 
residence  and  burial  place  of  British  Kings--the 
most  important  city  in  ^e  whole  Island  of  JBritain! 
Many  will  no  doubt  regard  the  statement  as  in- 
credible, but  to  disbelieve  national  traditions  and 
records  because  they  describe  a  condition  of  things 
which  do  not  now  exist,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive,  would  be  to  upset  the  basis  of  all  history. 

DRUIDTSM. 

Having  dealt  with  traditions  relating  to  the  civil 
government  nf  Britain  in  pre-historic  times,  it 
is  now  proposed  to  give  information — scanty 
though  it  be — appertaining  to  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  district. 

In  treating  of  this  subject  the  same  difficulty 
arises  as  in  dealing  with  civil  affairs,  to  decide  at 
what  period  to  commence  in  order  to  secure  at 
once  completeness  and  interest  to  the  narrative. 
History,  and  beyond  that,  dim  traditions  carry  the 
mind  back  to  very  remote  ages. 

After  the  patriarchal  form  of  government  and  re- 
ligion, Druidism  seems  to  be  the  chief  system  of 
which  any  account  is  preserved.  Its  origin  has 
been  traced  by  some  writers  to  the  eastern  magi, 
and  by  others  to  the  Phoonicians.  With  reference 
to  its  introduction  into  Britain,  Williams  makes  the 
following  observations  : — 

*'  In  the  true  spirit  of  an  antiquarian  novelist,  a 
character  not  unknown  to  the  times,  and  becom- 
ingly zealous  for  the  great  descendants  of  Belinus, 
whom  he  has  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Usk,  but' 
of  whose  deeds  fame   has   been   negligent;  the 
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author  might  oondnct  the  Fhosnioian  adyentorer 
from  the  coast  of  Cornwall  and  the  Isles  of  Scilly 
by  an  eas^  voyage  on  the  Seyem ;  introduce  the 
first  magi  at  the  coart  of  Caerosc  (Oaerleon),  and 
describe  their  prudent,  but  hospitable  reception  by 
the  reigning  Prince  of  Siluria.  In  tracing  the  pro- 
gressive effects  of  the  mysticism  of  the  magi  on  the 
rude  minds  of  the  Cambrians,  he  might  take  either 
the  epic  or  the  tragic  lines  of  composition,  describ- 
ing the  Druids  gradually  and  mildly  insinuating 
their  doctrines,  or  giving  a  terrific  succession  of 
martyrs  in  the  first  efforts  to  introduce  them." 

In  opposition  to  the  opinion  however,  that  Druid- 
ism  had  an  eastern  origin,  many  writers  hold  that 
it  was  an  institution  peculiar  to  Britain.  Cfiesar 
says,  '^  It  is  believed  that  Druidism  was  in- 
vented in  Britain,  and  thence  transplanted  into 
Ganl.'^  He  further  states  that  those  who  wished 
to  be  thoroughly  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
Druidism,  then  resorted  to  Britain  for  the  purpose. 
Ciesar's  observations  respecting  Druids  are  gener- 
ally regarded  as  authoritative,  and  although  the 
particu Tars  he  gives  properly  refer  to  the  Druids  of 
Gaul,  they  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Druidism  of 
Britain  was  essentially  the  same.  He  says  they 
attend  divine  worship,  perform  public  and  private 
sacrifices,  and  expound  matters  of  religion.  A 
great  number  of  youths  are  gathered  round  them 
for  the  sake  of  education,  and  they  enjoy  the 
highest  honor,  for  nearly  all  public  and  private 
quarrels  come  under  their  jurisdiction.  The  Druids 
take  no  part  in  warfare  ;  nor  do  they  pay  taxes 
like  other  people  ;  they  are  exempt  from  all  mili- 
tary service,  and  from  all  public  burdens.  At- 
tracted by  such  rewards  many  came  to  be  instructed 
by  their  own  choice,  while  others  are  sent  by  their 
parents.  They  are  reported  to  learn  in  the  school 
a  great  number  of  verses,  so  that  some  remain 
there  20  years.  Besides,  they  hold  a  great  many 
discourses  about  the  stars  and  their  motion,  about 
the  size  of  the  world  and  of  various  countries, 
about  the  nature  of  things,  about  the  power  and 
might  of  the  immortal  gods ;  and  they  instroct 
the  youths  in  these  subjects. 
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AKhoagh  there  Menui  to  be  no  distinct  testimony 
showing  a  direct  connection  of  Dmidism  wiui 
Caerleon,  there  are  yet  circumstanceB  favouring  the 
inference  that  Caerleon,  as  well  as  being  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  civil  government,  was  also  a  centre  or 
focus  of  the  Druidic  religion.  The  remarks  of 
GsBsar  imply  that  in  Britain  there  existed  an  insti- 
tution or  school,  where,  by  the  professors  of 
Druidism,  the  youths  from  Gaul  and  other  parts 
were  instructed  in  the  mysterious  tenets  of  that 
religion.  Now  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
such  an  institution  would  be  found  where  the 
intelligence  of  the  nation  was  concentrated,  viz,  the 
seat  of  civil  government,  and  this  supposition  is 
strengthened  by  subsequent  circumstances  respect- 
ins  which  there  is  more  certainty. 

For  instance,  it  is  clear  that  in  Roman  times  a 
school  or  college  at  Caerleon  had  become  famous 
for  the  learning  of  its  students,  and  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  states,  that  it  contained  200  philoso- 
phers who  studied  various  sciences  therein.  This 
seems  to  agree  with  the  condition  of  things  respect- 
ing the  instruction  of  the  Druids  described  by 
Cesar. 

Again,  in  the  list  of  the  early  schools  or  colleges 
of  Britain,  Caerleon  is  by  some  writers  placed  first 
on  the  list,  owing,  in  all  probability,  as  much  to  its 
early  origin  as  to  its  fame.  Now  as  a  school  in 
those  early  days  would  scarcely  become  famous  in 
a  generation,  the  conclusion  seems  reasonable  that 
the  Roman  school  at  Caerleon,  was  an  improved 
organization  of  an  institution  founded  by  the  Druids 
in  still  earlier  times. 

Of  other  known  references  to  early  Druidism  we 
may  mention  that  of  the  three  chief  conventions 
(pnf  orsedd,)  of  the  Isle  of  Britain,  that  of  Bryn 
Gwyddon,  at  Caerleon,  was  set  down  as  the  first, 
and  that  of  the  three  conventions  of  perfect  song 
(gyvan  Grerdd)  that  of  Bryn  Gwyddon,  at  Caer- 
leon was  one.  The  motto  of  the  convention  of 
Bryn  Gwyddon  was  Coel  clywed  :  Gwer  gwlad 
(Hearing  is  believing  :  seeing  is  iruth),  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
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remains  of  a  Roman  ampbiibeatre,  and  ia  commonly 
known  aa  King  Arthur's  Bound  Table,  bad  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  ancient  gorsedd  of  Bryn 
Gwyddon. 

Of  those  huge  Druidic  structures,  such  as  exist 
at  Avebury  and  Stonehenge,  there  are  no  remains, 
if  they  ever  existed  in  £is  district ;  but  dotted 
here  and  there  are  large  stones,  generally 
believed  to  be  of  Druidic  origin.  One 
of  the  principal  is  a  cromlech,  discoyered  some 
years  ago  at  a  small  farm  called  Caerllwyd,  in  the 
parish  of  Newchurch.  Its  situation  is  on  a  hill  to 
the  north  of  Oaerwent,  and  distant  about  four 
miles.  The  upper,  or  incumbent  stone,  is  twelve 
feet  long,  three  and  a  half  feet  broad,  and  the  sup- 
porters are  twelve  feet  high.  The  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  bank  and  a  slight  trench. 

No  particulars  of  this  interesting  relic  appear  to 
have  been  given  by  Williams,  Coxe,  or  any  of  the 
numerous  tourists  who  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  undertook  the  taia£  of  describing 
the  more  remarkable  places  in  the  county. 

Again,  the  village  of  Trelech  is  remarkable  for 
three  Drtiidical  stones,  which  stand  a  short  distance 
from  the  church.  They  are  of  huge  size,  and  the 
natives  call  them  Harold  stones,  believing  them  to 
have  been  set  up  by  Harold,  on  his  obtaining  a 
victory  over  the  Welsh  near  this  spot.  The  best 
authorities,  however,  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
they  are  of  Druidical  origin.  Near  Pontypridd, 
also,  exists  a  huge  stone  which  is  held  in  great 
reguxl  by  the  modem  Druids,  and  around  which 
they  still  occasionally  assemble. 

A  tradition  is  preserved  that  the  mystic  cere- 
monies of  Druidism  were  performed  in  the  eye  of 
the  sun  upon  the  eminence  of  Mount  Twyn 
Barlwm. 

Beside  Druidism,  however,  there  were  other 
forms  of  paganism  existing,  in  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Gaerleon  seem  to  have  very  early  partici^ 
pated.  Thus  Stow  preserves  a  tradition  that 
Ebranck,  great  grandson  of  Locrine,  son  of  Brute, 
who,  with  his  followers,  is  said  to  have  first  peopled 
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Britaixi,  built  a  temple  in  the  city  to  the  goddew 
Duma,  and  placed  in  it  an  aichflamen.  Diana^  it 
ifl  known,  was  worshipped  bj  the  Greeks  and 
BomanB)  both  as  a  destroying  and  apreserying 
goddess,  and  her  worship  was  conduoted'  with 
splendid  rites.  Her  temple  at  Ephesus,  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  destroyed  several 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christianity. 

In  the  absence  of  reliable  testimony,  inferences 
only  can  be  drawn  from  what  is  known  of  other 
places  as  to  the  period  at  which  the  temple  at  Oaer- 
leon  waa  erected,  and  the  character  of  the  worship 
here  performed.  The  tradition  of  Ebranck  having 
bnilt  the  temple,  which  we  have  extracted  from 
from  Stow,  is  found  also  in  Harding,  who  in  his 
peculiarly  rough  verses  thus  states  the  matter  : — 

Three  arcfaflameiiB  he  made  through  all  Brittain, 

As  archbiflbops  now  in  our  laws  been 

Three  temples  all  to  govern,  and  Bomaine. 

At  Troynovant,  one,  Loegrea  to  ovezaeen 

Her  f abo  goda  to  serve  and  to  qneme. 

At  Ebrancn,  another  for  Albany, 

And  at  Caerleon,  for  Cambre  one  soveranly. 

That  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Diana 
existed  at  Caerleon  in  Roman  times,  is  satisfac- 
torily established  by  the  existence  of  a  stone  com- 
memorating the  fact;  and  as  the  inscription 
contains  the  word  ^'restituit,''  we  must  conclude 
that  a  prior  structure  had  gone  to  decay,  and  of 
which  E  Dranck,  the  British  King,  may  have  been 
the  founder. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  gather  any  further  in- 
formation respecting  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Caer- 
leon at  this  early  period,  and  we  suggest  this  by 
the  way  as  one  point  with  others,  we  shall  probably 
notice  as  we  pass  onward,  to  which  the  attention  of 
antiquarian  Mends  may  be  directed  with  a  view  to 
further  elucidation. 

Besides  the  notices  now  published  there  are  few 
traditions  to  be  collated  of  any  event  in  connection 
with  the  district  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
invasion  of  Britam. 
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BOMAN  PERIOD. 

In  coming  to  the  period  of  the  Boman  invasion 
of  Britain,  there  is  more  substantial  material  to 
deal  with  than  the  vague  tra  litions  of  the  pre- 
historic period  hitherto  referre4l  to. 

The  Bomans  were  a  people  advanced  in  learning, 
and  not  only  recorded  the  events  of  the  tune,  for 
the  information  of  succeeding  generations,  but  on 
their  departure  from  Britain,  eft  behind  them,  if 
not  indelible  traces  of  their  residence,  yet,  remains 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  nearl/  15  centuries,  are 
palpable  evidence  of  the  high  degree  of  art  and 
social  culture  to  which  they  had  attained. 

What  degree  of  fame  has  been  preserved  to  Caer- 
leon  during  later  ages  is  in  connection  with  the 
occupation  of  the  district  by  the  Bomans,  and 
therefore  we  have  no  hesitation  in  introducing  all 
the  facts  available  calculated  to  throw  light  upon 
this  important  event. 

The  invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  Caesar  seems 
in  no  way  to  have  affected  this  district,  where  the 
Boman  soldiers  did  not  then  penetrate.  The  best 
vrriters,  however,  agree  that  Cassar,  though  he  did 
not  continue  to  occupy  the  country  with  an  armed 
force,  took  hostages,  and  fixed  the  amount  of  tri- 
bute which  Britain  was  henceforth  to  pay.  After 
Julius  Caesar's  invasion,  a  period  of  more  than  90 
years  elapsed  before  a  second  attempt  was  made  to 
conquer  the  country.  This  was  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  A  noteworthy  feature 
of  his  reign  was  his  determined  hostility  to  the 
Druids.  As  their  religion  had  a  political  signifi- 
cance, the  Bomans  never  regarded  them  with  the 
same  intolerant  indifference  they  did  other  creeds. 
Claudius  persecuted  them  in  Gaul,  and  perhaps  his 
expedition  to  Britain  was  caused  by  his  desire  to  up- 
root the  last  stronghold  of  their  preponderant  influ- 
ence. The  command  of  the  expedition  was  entrusted 
to  Aulus  Plautius,  A.D.  44,  who  was  despatched 
with  four  legions.  Having  made  good  his  landing, 
ihe  Emperor  Claudius  soon  followed  in  person, 
and,  after  subduing  a  large  district  the  Emperor 
retiiBMd  to  Gftol,  leaviiig  Anlus  Plautiiii  to  com- 
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pleie  the  conquest  Daring  Beven  yean,  howeTer, 
in  which  he  nnoeasingly  atraggled  with  the  Britons, 
he  made  bat  little  progress,  and  he  was  saooeeded 
by  Ostorius  Scapula.  This  general  extended  the 
scene  of  his  operations  to  the  line  of  the  Severn, 
by  which  he  was  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  Silures,  who  he  soon  discovered  to  be  a 
brave  and  warlike  people.  To  protect  the  terri- 
tory he  had  acquired  Ostorius  erected  here  a  chain 
of  fortresses  inth  miUtary  garrisons,  and  for  a 
time  made  no  farther  aggression. 

The  ancient  Britons  at  this  period  have  generally 
been  represented  as  uncivilised  beings,  with  man- 
ners which  approximated  nearly  to  a  state  of 
savageness ;  yet,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  works, 
we  may  be  induced  to  think  oUierwise  and  admit 
that  the  arts  and  sciences  were  not  wholly  excluded 
from  their  knowledge.  They  were  expert  in 
tactics  of  warfare,  slalled  in  making  chariots  of 
war,  and  acquainted  with  certain  mechanical 
powers,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  Druidical  structures 
still  existing.  They  were  also  capable  of  drawing 
and  painting,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  astro- 
nomy and  other  sciences,  if  the  statements  re- 
garding the  Druids  are  correct.  It  can  hardly  be 
supposed,  therefore,  that  such  people  would  be 
incompetent  to  design  or  construct  a  dwelling- 
house,  yet  they  have  frequently  been  repre- 
sented in  that  state  of  helplessness. 

In  the  time  of  Ostorius,  Caractacus,  the  son  of 
Bran,  was  the  reigning  Prince  of  Siluria  ;  one  full 
of  valour  and  patriotism,  and  well  qualified  for  the 
arduous  task  which  fell  to  his  unfortunate  lot. 
Under  the  condition  of  things  we  have  represented, 
let  us  endeavour  to  picture  him  at  home.  Caerleon 
being  the  capital  of  Siluria,  in  this  dty  it  must 
be  presumed  he  held  his  court.  It  is  not  therefore 
as  a  strange  prince,  whose  courage  and  talents 
excite  our  admiration,  that  we  look  upon  the  re- 
nowned Caractacus,  but  as  an  ancestor  whose  inte- 
rest was  peculiarly  identified  with  this  district,  and 
of  whom  the  modem  Gwentian  cannot  well  be  too 
proud.  P 
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We  may  suppoae  his  mansion  wholly  oonstmoted 
of  wood,  and  aU  one  ground  sioiy,  composed  of  a 
large  oblong  and  quadrangular  court.  A  consider- 
able  portion  of  this  is  taken  up  by  the  apartments 
of  such  as  are  retained  more  immediately  in  the 
service  of  the  Prince,  and  as  the  rest  is  more  par- 
ticularly hifl  own  habitation,  so  it  consists  of  one 
great  and  several  little  rooms.  In  the  neat  room 
is  the  armoury  displayed ;  the  arms  of  his  father, 
the  gifts  of  his  friends,  and  the  spoils  of  enemies, 
being  disposed  in  order  round  the  walls  ;  in  this 
room,  in  the  evenins,  after  hunting,  Oarac- 
tacus  sits  with  his  famuy  and  scuests  about  him, 
all  listening  to  the  historical  song  and  the  harp 
performance  of  his  bards,  or  to  the  songs  and  harp 
of  his  daughters,  and  adi  drinking  from  cups  of 
shell.  These  are  the  inferences  drawn  by  a  poeti- 
cal mind,  from  poetical  testimony,  but  the 
account  assumes  an  air  of  probability, 
and  such  is  the  best  description  we  have 
of  the  man  who,  with  troops  consisting  principally 
of  neatherds  and  shepherds,  almost  naked  and 
slightly  armed,  without  a  system  of  military  re- 
venue, and  with  little  power  of  establishing 
magazines,  defended  and  protected  SUuria  for  nine 
years  against  the  Roman  power.  The  circum- 
stances are  proofs  of  extraordinary  talent,  and 
though  the  details  of  his  defence  are  not  recorded 
with  the  scrupulous  authenticity  becoming  their  im- 
portance they  are  found  to  have  ever  been  favourite 
subjects  of  poetic  and  historic  praise. 

Although  Caractacus  is  supposed  to  have  held 
his  court  at  Oaerleon,  it  is  probable  that  he  occa- 
sionally resided  at  Gloucester,  and  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood it  is  likely  he  first  encountered  the  Ro- 
man forces,  which  had  not  yet  penetrated  so  far 
westward  as  Caerleon.  Caractacus  ultimately 
found  the  bravery  of  his  followers  unavailing 
against  the  martialled  rank  and  file  of  the 
Romans,  directed  by  the  skill  and  strategy  of  ex- 
perienced commanders,  and  was  at  length  com- 
pletely overthrown.  His  wife  and  daughters  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victorsi  and  his  brothers  but- 
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rendered.  Caractacns  himself  was  subsequently 
captured  in  Shropshire,  through  the  treachery  of 
Gartismandua,  Queen  of  the  Biigantes,  and  sent  to 
Home  captive. 

To  win  oTor  one  tribe,  at  all  events,  or  to  play 
one  prince  i^inst  another  were  easy  devices 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  which  hardly  ever 
failed  of  success.  The  want  of  unity  rendered 
their  conquest  more  easy,  and  traitors  were  never 
wanting  when  no  national  unity  made  treason 
seem  a  crime. 

The  utmost  limits  of  Siluria,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously stated,  were  of  no  large  extent.  It  was 
an  obscure  comer  outside  the  pale  of  recognised 
civilLeation,  yet  the  capture  of  its  prince  who  had 
so  gloriously  struggled  against  the  military  force 
of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world  was  considered 
a  fit  subject  for  a  triumph.  The  British  chief,  on 
his  arrival  in  Rome,  was  received  by  the  Emperor 
Clattdius  and  his  Imperial  consort  seated  on  thrones 
surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  of  their  Imperial 
dignity.  Caractacus  is  represented  to  have  been 
almost  naked,  and  painted  with  figures  of  animals, 
with  a  chain  of  iron  about  his  neck,  and  another 
about  his  middle,  the  hair  of  his  head  hanging 
down  in  locks  covered  his  back  and  shoulders^  and 
the  hair  of  his  upper  lip,  being  parted  on  both 
sides,  lay  upon  his  breast.  Standing  erect,  he 
craved  no  mercy  as  did  the  rest  of  the  captives,  but 
went  boldly  on  until  he  came  to  the  Emperor's  seat. 
Tacitus  has  preserved  a  speech  said  to  have 
been  delivered  by  the  captive  prince.  Having  ob- 
served the  splendour  of  the'  lofty  palaces  and  build- 
ings of  Rome,  and  saw  the  display  of  wealth  on 
every  side,  he  naturally  expressed  his  surprise  that 
the  possessors  of  such  ridbes  and  conveniences 
should  think  it  worth  while  to  disturb  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  distant  isle  in  their  wretched  cottages  of 
clay  J  His  manly  behaviour  appear  to  have  made 
a  favourable  impression  in  his  behalf.  At  the 
intercession  of  the  Empress,  his  life  was  spared, 
a  favour  not  always  granted  to  captive  princes  in 
his  situation.  A  version  of  the  speech  of  Carac- 
tacus is  rendered  in  verse  by  Pennant. 
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The  RomanB,  after  the  capture  of  Caraotacus, 
still  experienced  great  difficulty  in  the  conquest  of 
Siluria,  intersected  as  it  was  by  numerous  and 
rapid  rivers,  broken  by  mountains  covered  with 
forests,  and  defended  by  a  warlike  people  whose 
courage  was  undaunted,  for  neither  frequent  de- 
feat nor  the  capture  of  their  great  Prince  rendered 
them  weary  of  the  struggle,  during  which  the 
Romans  found  no  leisure  to  withdraw  them- 
selyes  from  works  necessary  for  their  defence. 
Tacitus  says  :  '^  After  the  capture  of  Oaractacus  the 
Komans  were  often  defeated  and  routed  by  the 
single  state  of  th^  Silures."  A  writer  in  Arch- 
saological  Cambrensis  states  that  Ostorius  Scapula 
succeeded  in  fighting  his  way  through  Siluria  as 
far  as  Carmarthen,  about  the  year  52,  and  that  he 
then  retired  to  Caerleon,  where  he  encamped  his 
second  legion,  and  died  A.D.  55,  an  overtaxed  and 
harrassed  man. 

After  the  death  of  Ostorius,  a.d.  55,  the  second 
legion  in  all  probability  did  not  long  remain  at 
Caerleon.  For  a  period  of  20  years  we  have  no 
record  of  the  condition  of  things  which  prevailed 
in  the  city,  but  from  subsequent  events,  and  a 
knowledge  of  what  transpired  in  other  parts  of 
Britain,  much  may  be  inferred. 

Thus  in  76,  a.d.,  we  have  an  account  of  what 
appears  like  a  renewed  invasion  of  Siluria  by 
Julius  FrontinuB,  and  in  all  probability  this  was 
really  the  case.  But  such  an  undertaking  would 
surely  not  have  been  necessary  had  the  Roman 
forces  remained  in  occupation  of  Caerleon  for  the 
20  years  subsequent  to  their  being  first  quartered 
there  in  the  time  of  Ostorius. 

That  they  did  temporarily  withdraw  from  the 
district  is  only  a  reasonable  conclusion,  bearing  in 
mind  the  stirring  events  which  occurred  in  Britain 
during  the  interval  mentioned. 

Suetonius  Paulinus,  who  commanded  the  Roman 
forces  after  the  death  of  Ostorius,  believing  the 
Druids  to  be  the  cause  of  much  disquietude  among 
the  conquered  people,  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous 
efioii  to  annihilate  them.  As  he,  with  the  invaders 
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pressed  forward,  the  Dniids  retreated,  and  large 
nnmbers  tdtimately  took  refage  in  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey.  The  operations  of  Suetonius  in  this 
quarter,  and  the  terrible  slaughter  of  the  Druids 
which  took  place  are  probably  well  known.  Hardly 
had  Suetonius  accomplished  his  purpose,  than  his 
presence  and  that  of  his  legions  were  required  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  kingdom,  where  the 
Britons,  under  the  warrior-queen  Boadicea,  had 
broken  into  revolt.  With  a  vengeful  ire  she  aroused 
the  natives  and  carried  havoc  in  her  way.  The 
Boman  garrisons  attacked  were  ruthlessly  destroyed 
and  it  is  calculated  that  70,000  Romans  and  their 
confederates  thus  perished.  The  scattered  Roman 
forces,  however,  speedily  concentrated,  and  courage 
and  discipline  ultimately  prevailed  over  superiority 
of  number.  While  these  events  were  transpiring 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
were  withdrawn  from  Caerleon,  and  the  district 
once  more  fell  to  the  possession  and  government 
of  the  native  princes. 

The  cruelties  of  Suetonius  induced  the  Emperor 
Nero  to  recall  him  from  his  command,  and  under 
his  successors — the  Roman  rule  in  Britain  was  car- 
ried out  with  great  nuldness.  The  new  officers 
made  no  effort  to  extend  the  conquests  already  ac- 
quired, but  exerted  themselves  by  an  equitable 
administration  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the 
natives  to  their  conquered  condition. 

With  the  accession  of  Vespasian  to  the  Imperial 
throne,  however,  in  A.D.  69,  a  new  era  seems  to 
have  been  inaugurated.  This  Emperor,  who 
together  with  his  more  celebrated  son  Titus,  had 
served  with  distinction  in  Britain  under  Claudius, 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  scenes  of  his  former  ex- 
ploits, and  resolved  to  complete  the  conquest  which 
his  predecessors  had  begun.  More  troops  were  ao- 
cordingly  sent  to  Britun,  and  soon  the  conflicts 
between  the  invaders  and  the  natives  recom- 
menced. The  Brigantes  having  been  subdued, 
Julius  Frontinus,  who  became  Qovemor  of  Britain 
in  A.D.  75,  turned  his  attention  to  the  conquest 
QftheSilnxes.    The  f oioes  ohiefly  instromeniaL  in 
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the  suocesB  of  the  operations  which  followed,  are 
supposed  to  have  c]t)S8ed  the  Seyem  from  the 
ne^hbourhood  of  Bristol,  between  A.D.  76  and 
A  .D.  80.  The  precise  mode  in  which  they  crossed 
or  the  spot  at  which  they  iirst  landed  in  Silaria 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined,  antiqua- 
ries still  differing  in  many  respects.  One  suppo- 
sition is  that  while  the  Silures  were  by  a  feint 
drawn  into  the  Forest  of  Dean,  near  the  conflux  of 
the  Wye  with  the  Severn,  the  Homan  transports 
moved  diagonally,  and  disembarked  the  army  near 
the  Charston  or  Black  Rock,  one  of  the  landing 
places  of  the  present  New  Passage,  a  short  distance 
from  which  is  the  Roman  camp  of  Sudbrook. 
Others  believe  that  Oaldicot  Pill,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  west,  received  the  invaders,  while 
others  again  appear  convinced  that  the  Romans 
made  a  partial  disembarkation  at  Beachley,  oppo- 
site to  the  Old  Passage  house  at  Aust. 

From  their  place  of  larding  the  Roman  forces 
proceeded  westward  to  Portskewett,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  established  themselves  first  at  Caer- 
went,  a  spot  judiciously  chosen  either  for  the 
attack  of  the  city  of  Caerleon,  still  the  capital  of 
Siluria,  or  to  cover  it  when  in  their  possession. 

The  acquisition  of  Caerwent  was  doubtless 
soon  eflfected,  though  there  are  no  particulars 
preserved  concerning  its  conquest,  and  whatever 
importance  had  been  attached  to  Caerwent  it  soon 
became  eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of  Caerleon. 
Indeed,  after  the  Roman  occupation,  Caerwent  is 
never  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  rarely  in  the  Welsh  chronicles.  It  seems 
never  to  have  sustained  a  siege  or  withstood  the 
predatory  incursions  of  the  Saxon  or  Norman 
invaders. 

To  write  a  sketoh  of  the  recapture  of  Caerleon 
would  require  an  exercise  of  the  imaginative 
powers,  more  suitable  to  the  poet  or  the  fictionist 
than  the  narrator  of  unembellished  facts  and  tradi- 
tions. There  are  no  records  of  the  defence  or  cap- 
ture of  the  eity,  but  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  tiie  "R^pmw^ft  fought  for  its  poMeiuon,  and  that 
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safety  to  themselves  they  cotdd  retain  their  hold 
upon  it. 

With  the  loss  of  the  city  the  Britons  would  pro- 
bably retire  with  their  !^rince  to  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  and  there  from  the  safety  of  recesses 
look  down  and  watch  the  movements  of  their  more 
powerful  enemy,  descending  occasionally  like  an 
avalanche  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of  the  Romans  to 
make  themselves  secure  in  the  city  they  occupied. 
British  bravery,  however,  availed  but  little,  as  the 
Roman  forces  firmly  established  themselves  at 
Caerleon,  subdued  the  province,  and  completed  its 
occupation.  It  was  this  subjugation  of  the  Silures, 
described  by  Tacitus  as  ''a fierce  and  obstinate 
people,"  that  gave  the  Romans  quiet  possession  of 
South  Britain,  as  they  were  the  last  who 
asserted  the  liberties  of  tiieir  country  against  the 
conquerors  of  the  world. 

KOMAN  CAMPS. 

No  sooner  had  the  Romans  subdued  any  British 
towns  of  consequence,  than  they  surrounded  them 
with  fortified  camps  for  their  protection,  and  their 
own  security ;  some  were  temporary,  others  per- 
manent and  stationary.  Their  erection  was  a 
special  feature  on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers 
ajid  other  commanding  stations  where  they  thus 
formed  a  line  of  fortified  posts  for  defensive  or 
offensive  operations.  As  this  was  the  invariable 
custom  of  the  Romans  we  should  expect  to  find 
traces  of  such  camps  in  this  district,  and  there  is  no 
difiiculty  in  identifying  the  public  works  of  this 
character  which  the  Romans  constructed,  and  on 
their  departure  left  as  mementoes  of  their  military 
strategy  and  power.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caerleon,  two  on  the  north  and  two  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Usk  are  still  visible.  They  are.  The 
Lodge,  about  a  mile  to  the  N.W.  of  Caerleon,  one 
above  Penroa,a  third  on  the  high  road  leading  from 
Caerwent  to  Newport,  and  the  fourth  in  St  Julian's 
wood. 
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There  are  abo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newport 
the  Caeran,  the  Graer,  Graig-y-Saeson,  and  New 
Park.  Most  of  these  have  been  folly  described 
and  illustrated  by  Coxe. 

The  Lodge  Camp  ia  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant, and  is  supposed  by  Harris  to  have  been 
the  summer  camp.  It  is  of  oval  or  elliptical  shape 
surrounded  with  double  ramparts,  excepting  on 
S.W.,  where  there  is  a  quadruple  line  of  ramparts 
and  ditches.  The  entrenchments  in  some  places 
are  not  less  than  thirty  feet  deep.  The  entrance 
to  it  is  defended  by  a  tumulus,  twelve  yards  in 
height,  and  placed  on  the  inner  rampart.  From* 
these  circumstances  it  is  said  to  bear  more  the 
character  of  a  British  than  Eoman  encampment. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  Julius  Frontinus  fixed 
his  station  here,  but  the  statement  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  those  coniectures  which  writers 
are  prone  to  indulge  in  when  the  facts  are  not 
clear.  The  other  encampment,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Usk,  at  Penros,  is  on  an  eminence  above 
the  Afon  Llwyd.  It  is  environed  by  a 
single  rampart,  and  the  form  is  nearly  square, 
wi&  five  bastions.  From  the  remains  found  there 
Coxe  thought  that  the  Boman  camp  may  have 
have  been  altered  and  strengthened  with  bastions 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  last  century. 

The  third  encampment,  to  the  south  of  the  Usk, 
above  Maindee,  is  a  small  circular  entrenchment 
only  calculated  for  exploratory  purposes  or  guard- 
ingcattle. 

Respecting  the  fourth  encampment,  at  St. 
Julians,  there  are  doubts  as  to  its  being  of  Eoman 
origin.  Some  writers  consider  it  to  have  been  a 
Saxon  encampment,  probably  formed  by  Harold 
to  command  the  river  and  to  cut  ofif  all  communi- 
cation between  Caerleon  and  the  south,  as  the 
camp  at  the  Lodge  did  the  north.  It  could  never 
have  been  intended  as  a  defence  of  Caerleon,  as 
the  farthest  side  has  no  rampart  or  ditch  and  only 
secured  by  a  natural  ravine  at  some  distance. 

With  regard  to  Caerau,  nothing  now  remains 
but  the  name.    The  situation  of  Stow-hill,   how- 
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erer,  and  the  proximity  of  the  Roman  road 
render  it  probable  that  such  a  commanding  posi- 
tion for  a  camp  wonld  not  be  oi^erlooked. 

The  Gaer  encampment  it  on  the  brow  of  the 
eminence  aboTe  the  river  Ebbwr,  and  just  within 
the  boundaries  of  Tredegar  Park.  Its  remains  are 
perfect,  and  as  they  are  free  from  underwood  may 
be  traced  without  difficulty.  The  place  resembles 
other  encampments  that  are  allowed  to  be  Roman. 

Graig-y-Saeson  is  about  a  mile  from  Bassalleg 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  high  road.  It  is 
a  drcular  encampment  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
thickly  overgrown  with  trees  and  coppice,  and 
commanding  through  the  openings  of  the  wood  a 
beautiful  perspective  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  It 
may  be  supposed  from  the  name  that  it  was  a 
Saxon  encamoment,  but  those  who  maintain  this 
opinion  are  alleged  to  be  wholly  ^pacquainted  with 
the  customs  and  language  of  the  Welsh  who 
usually  term  all  forei^ers  Saxons. 
Penypark  Kewydd  lies  about  a  mile  further,  close 
to  the  high  road  on  the  left,  and  is  a  similar  en- 
campment on  the  level  summit  of  an  eminence. 
In  form  it  is  a  circular  entrenchment,  with  a  foss 
and  rampart  of  earth.  Several  large  stones 
scattered  in  and  near  the  foss  appear  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  walls.  The  entrance  is 
S.W.  by  S.  Castletown  village  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill. 

The  ancient  Roman  fortress  of  Caerleon  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  vei^  large.  Like  most  other 
Rcnnan  encampments,  in  was  in  shax>e  nearly  a 
square,  the  circumference  of  which  was  about  1,800 
yards.  The  walls  were  not  less  than  14  feet  high, 
and  11  to  12  feet  in  thickness.  The  angles  were 
rounded,  and  there  was  an  entrance  near  the 
middle  of  each  side.  The  first  in  Bridge-street, 
the  second,  led  into  a  road  now  called  the 
Broadway,  and  Yery  probably  to  a  ford  over  the 
river  ;  tmrd  into  ifewport  hish  road,  which  was 
the  site  of  the  Julia  Strata  ;  the  fourth,  into  Mill- 
street,  which  was  the  Roman  road  to  Gobannium 
or  Abergavenny.  The  shape  of  the  fortress  may  still 
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be  traoed  very  diBtinotly,  partly  by  the  remaiBB  of  the 
walls  still  standing,  and  partly  by  an  elevated 
ridge  formed  from  their  ruins.  The  four  angles 
nearly  correspond  with  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass . 

Though  the  area  surrounded  by  walls  was  com- 
paratively limited,  the  suburbs  extended  a  mile  or 
two  in  each  direction,  and  included  probably  St. 
Julian's,  Llantamam,   and  other  places.      Coxe 
gives  a  minute  description  of  his  complete  tracing 
of  the  walls,  by  which  it  appears  they  were  far 
more  perfect  in  his  time  than  they  are  at  present. 
Coxe  also  refers  to  a  striking  peculiarity  in  the 
situation  of  the  fortress,  pointed  out  to  him  by 
Mr.  Evans,  then  vicar  of  St.  Woollos.     In  a  super- 
ficial view  Caerleon  appears  to  occupy  a  flat  posi- 
tion, but,  in  fact,  that  portion  of  the  town  which 
was  enclosed  by  the  Roman  walls  is  placed  on  a 
gentle  rise,  connected  at  one  extremity  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  eminence  in  which  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Lodge  is  situated.      This  rise  shelves 
on  the  west  and  south  sides  towards  the  TTsk,  and 
on  the  east  towards  the  Afon  Uwyd,  and  seems  to 
have  formed  a  tongue  of  land,  which,  before  the 
draining  of  the  meadows,  was  probably  a  kind  of 
peninsula.      Hence  the  fortress,  from  its  position 
on  a  rise  between  two  rivers,   and  almost  surroun- 
ded with  marshy  ground,  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able strength,  and  well  calculated  to  become  the 
primary  station  of  the  Romans  in  this  district. 

MUNICIPAL  OOVEBNMENT. 

Although  the  Romans  lost  no  time  in  introducing 
into  the  Southern  and  Eastern  part  of  the  king- 
dom their  own  form  and  system  of  government,  it 
appears  that  a  military  occupation  of  the  district 
of  Siluria  was  the  utmost  they  could  accompUsh 
during  a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  their  first  settlement  in  Britain.  Such,  at 
least, may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  no  inscrip- 
tion has  been  discovered  hero  which  is  earlier  than 
the  latter  end  of  the  second  century.  The  natural 
diificultiesof  the  country,  and  the  independent  and 
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spirit  of  the  peopla  were  both  exceptional ; 
and  the  continned  repression,  found  necee- 
sarj,  was  exercised  by  the  ''fortresses  with  military 
garrisons,"  which  Tacitus  commends  Afqricola  for 
so  promptly  erectinfjr  in  this  district.  We  do  not 
find  that  either  Domitian,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  or  An- 
toninus Pius  were  particularly  connected  with  Caer- 
leon,  but  by  the  time  of  Sevems  there  is  evidence 
that  the  Roman  power  had  become  considerably 
strengthened  here. 

By  Claudius,  the  whole  of  BritaiA  subject  (o 
the  Roman  power,  was  constituted  an  imperial 
province  under  a  legate,  prsetor,  or  governor,  who 
was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  as  well  as 
supreme  judge,  and  (though  this  was  the  special  busi- 
ness of  the  quaestor)  largely  interfered  in  matters 
of  finance.  Severus,  in  accordance  with  a  practice 
that  found  favor  in  his  reign,  divided  the  British 

Erovince  into  two  portions,  termed  Britannia 
uperior  and  Britannia  Ii^erior,  What  were  the 
boundaries  of  each  division  is  not  clear,  but  the 
southern  portion  with  Wales,  was  comprised  in  the 
former,  and  the  northern  portion  in  the  latter. 
This  may  be  gatiiered  from  the  writings  of  Hero- 
duuius,  and  also  Dio,  as  the  latter,  in  naming 
the  stations  of  the  legions,  says  the  second  legion, 
called  Augusta,  which  still  kept  at  Oaerleon,  and 
the  20th,  which  was  at  Chester,  were  in  Britannia 
Superior,  whUe  the  6th  legion,  resident  at  York, 
he  places  in  Britannia  Inferior.  Subsequently,  the 
Romans  recognized  three  chief  divisions  of  the 
country,  viz.,  Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secunda, 
and  Maxima  CeesariensiB,  whose  limits,  saith 
Enderbie,  "Dio  assigneth  by  the  archiepiscopal 
seats,  grounding  his  conjecture  on  the  saying  of 
Pope  Lucius,  who  affirmeth  that  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions  of  the  Christians  accordecT  with  the 
precincts  of  the  Roman  mi^^trates,  ain  that  the 
archbishops  had  their  sees  in  those  cities  wherein 
their  presidents  abode,  so  that  the  eminent  seats 
of  the  three  archbishops  here,  being  London 
in  the  east,  Caerleon  in  the  west,  and  York 
VI  the    north,    London     diocese,    as    seemeth, 
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Blade  BriUnnia  Prima ;  Caerleon,  Britannia 
Secunda ;  and  York,  Maxima  CaaaariensiB. 
In  the  time  of  Diocletian  a  further  diviaion  was 
made,  Flavia  CflesarienaiB  being  formed  between 
Britannia  Prima  and  Maxima  CaoearienaiB.  Thia 
further  diviaion  did  not,  however,  affect  the  rela- 
tion of  Oaerleon  to  the  diatrict  of  which  it  waa 
the  capital.  Although  Caerleon  ia  generally  reoog- 
niaed  aa  the  chief  city  of  Britannia  Secunda,  we 
muat  mention  that  Giraldus  Oambrenaia,  quoting 
from  the  tomB  of  St  Anacletua,  aava  the  metropo- 
litan city  of  Britannia  Prima  waa  Caerleon;  Britan- 
nia Secunda,  Canterbury  ;  of  the  third  diviaion, 
London  ;  the  fourth,  York  ;  the  fifth,  St.  Andrewa, 
thua  giving  Caerleon  a  higher  atatua  than  ia 
uaually  aacnbed  to  the  city. 

Britannia  Secunda  included  all  the  country 
aeparated  from  England  by  the  rivera  Severn  and 
the  Dee,  and  contained  twenty  Roman  atationa. 
Thia  diviaion  waa  aubdivided,the  principal  portion, 
and  the  only  one  of  which  we  propoae  to 
treat,  waa  that  of  Siluria,  which  atm  retained 
ita  former  name.  In  thia  there  were  no  leaa  than 
fifteen  of  the  twenty  Roman  atationa  above  men- 
tioned. Theae  atationa  were  daaaified  according  to 
their  importance  and  the  privilegea  accorded  to 
them  ;  and  theae  privilegea  depended  in  a  great 
meaaure  upon  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitanta 
during  the  period  of  the  Roman  militaiy  opera- 
tiona.  At  the  head  of  the  liat  were  the  Coloniea,  of 
which  Caerleon  waa  the  only  one  in  Walea.  There 
were  ultimately  nine  in  the  whole  kingdom  which 
ranked  aa  auch,  and  they  aeem  to  have  been 
aetdementa  or  campa  of  Roman  veterana  to  whom 
waa  granted  a  part  of  the  conquered  land  aa  a  re- 
ward for  their  courage  and  faithful  aervioe.  They 
had  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  magiacratea, 
and  to  a  Imp  extent  were  governed  by  Uieir  own 
cuatoma.  llie  nativea,  however,  were  alow  to 
look  upon  them  with  favour,  and  Tadtua  aaya  they 
''hated  them  aa  the  head  quartern  of  tyranny."  Ot 
the  aecand  and  third  claaaea  there  were  none  in 
thia  difltriot.    Of  the  fourth,   caalled  Stipeiidiari»i 
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Caerweni  was  an  example.  Such  towns  had  to 
pay  tribute  in  coin,  which  oocaaionally  was  exacted 
with  much  ri^nr.  These  towns  were  the  basis  of 
the  Roman  administration,  and  through  them  the 
taxes  were  collected,  and  in  them  justice  was  ad- 
ministered. 

Severus  came  over  to  Britain  to  ouell  some  dis- 
turbances in  A.D.  208,  and,  probably  before  going 
northward  with  the  immense  army  which  he  had 
collected  for  the  purpose,  yisited  Caerleon  with 
his  sons  Caracalla  and  CJeta.  Here  he  per- 
petuated the  memory  of  his  name,  and  added 
to  the  glory  of  the  city  by  restoring  a  build- 
ing whidi  had  then  gone  to  decay.  The  in- 
scribed stone,  erected  on  the  new  palace  to  com- 
memorate tlus  act,  was  discovered  some  years  ago 
during  excavations  in  Caerleon  churchyard,  and  is 
now  preserved  with  other  Boman  remains  in  the 
museum.  Severus  had  been  a  successful  soldier, 
obtaining  many  brilliant  victories,  and,  moreover, 
by  the  distribution  of  gifts  and  exhibitions  of 
uni>furalleled  maffniBoence,  had  made  himself 
extremely  popular  among  the  Boman  people.  If 
the  reader  can  imagine  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 
visiting  her  Indian  dominions  for  ti^e  purpose  of 
stamping  out  an  insurrection,  and  taking  advantage 
of  her  visit  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  a  pala- 
tial building  in  the  chief  city  of  one  of  her  depen- 
dencies, some  idea  may  be  formed  nf  the  importance 
of  the  event,  and  the  excitement  likely  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  Severus,  the  Emperor  of 
Home,  and  his  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  in  the 
city  of  Caerleon  on  the  occasion  commemorated. 
With  the  name  of  Severus  Septimius  is  also  in- 
scribed the  name  of  Septimius  Geta,  Uh  younger 
son,  while  that  of  Caracalla,  his  elder  son,  who 
WAS  also  present  with  him  in  Britain,  is  omitted. 
This  haa  led  to  the  suggestion  that  the  inscription 
was  put  up  on  the  completion  of  the  building  by 
Geta,  under  a  feeling  of  irritation  against  his  bro- 
ther, and  while  he  was  in  company  with  his 
father  operating  in  the  north.  llie  unhappy  dis- 
pute!    in     the   family   of     Severus     are     not 
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uDknowiii  and  they  are  confirmed  by  the 
exiatence  of  a  votive  tablet,  also  in  the; 
museum,  which  was  erected  for  the  health,  or 
safety  of  Severus  and  his  two  sons.  The  part  of 
the  inscription  reads  thus  : — ''Pro  Salute  Angus- 
torum,  nostrorum  Severi  et  A.ntonini  et  Getaa 
CsBsaris." — As  the  stone  now  appears,  an  effort  to 
erase  the  words  "et  Gets"  has  evidently  been 
made,  the  reason  for  which  seems  obvious.  As 
Severus  died  211  A.D.,  it  is  clear,  from  the  import 
of  the  inscription,  that  the  stone  must  have  been 
erected  before  that  time. 

Preparatory  to  further  remarks  we  now  give 
some  particulars  concerning  the  Second  Augustan 
Legion  which  is  so  particularly  identified  with 
Caerleon.  A  legion  in  the  Roman  army  was  a 
body  of  soldiers  composing  troops  of  all  arms — in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  engineers.  It  rarely  exceeded 
6,000  in  number,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
plete army  in  miniature.  The  Second  Legion  sta- 
tioned at  Caerleon  was  first  called  Augusta  and 
subsequently  Britannica,  from  its  long  residence 
in  Britain.  It  came  over  from  Gaul  under  the 
command  of  Vespasian,  and  continued  h3re  nearly 
400  years,  to  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans.  It 
had  a  principal  share  in  all  the  great  actions  and 
great  works  performed  by  the  Romans  in  this 
island,  particularly  in  building  the  several  walls  of 
Hadrian^  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Severus.  It  appears, 
from  inscriptions  still  remaining,  that  this  was  the 
only  legion  employed  on  a  body  on  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  in  Scotland.  The  headquarters  of  this 
legion  was  at  Caerleon  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
time  it  continued  in  Britain ;  but  subsequently,  it 
was  quartered  at  Rntupo,  or  Richborough  in  Kent, 
from  whence  it  was  soon  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  Continent.  From  its  long  association  with 
Caerleon,  the  city  is  frequently  identified  with 
the  name  of  the  Loudon,  thus  it  is  denominated 
in  Antonine's  Itinerary,  Isca  Legionis  Secundse 
August® ;  by  the  Monk  of  Ravenna,  it  is  termed 
Isca  Augusta  ;  by  Richard,  of  Cirencester,  Isca 
Oolonia,  and  by  other  writers  Isca  Silurum. 
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From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  oon- 
daded  that  it  was  at  Caerleon  the  PrsBtor  re- 
aided,  there  that  the  Roman  eagle  was  deposited ; 
that  there  were  the  principal  courts  of  justice, 
and  thence  the  Imperial  edicts  were  promulgated. 
The  deputies  of  the  Pmtor  had  their  inferior 
courts  in  the  other  towns  of  Siluria,  but  the 
dernier  ressort  in  all  cases  was  to  the  supreme  seat 
of  judicature,  at  Caerleon.  Caerleon,  it  will  thus 
be  seen,  was  not  only  the  capital  and  chief 
station  in  Siluria,  but  also  the  principal  station 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  more  extensive  dis- 
trict of  Britannia  Secunda. 

BOMAN  BOADS. 

Of  the  public  works  constructed  by  the  Romans 
during  their  stay  in  this  district  none  seem  to  be 
more  note  worthy  or  less  perishable  than  their 
great  road  ways.  It  was  one  of  their  first  and 
most  important  steps  in  a  conquered  province  to 
drive  these  roadways  right  through  the  heart  of 
the  country,  and  connect,  by  them,  all  the  more 
strategic  points.  These  roads  were  not  mere  track- 
ways through  the  forest  or  along  the  mountain 
side,  but  constructed  on  principles  which  have 
never  yet  been  excelled.  Upon  a  good  foundation, 
and  raised  considerably  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  there  was  set  a  solid  pavement  of  stone 
compactly  fitted  together,  on  each  side  being  a  deep 
ditch,  from  which  the  earth  was  taken  to  form  the 
embankment.  These  roads  were  eminently  defen- 
sible in  themselves,  and  were  useful  in  enabling 
troops  to  be  massed  at  any  given  point  with 
security  and  despatch.  Their  construction  was 
effected  chiefly  by  the  soldiers,  who  were  employed 
by  the  generals  in  these  and  other  works  for  dis- 
cipline as  well  as  to  improve  the  material  condition 
of  the  province.  It  had  the  advantage,  too,  of 
setting  an  example  to  the  conquered  people,  though 
they  may  have  been  slow  to  benefit  thereby.  So 
well  were  these  roads  constnicted  that  they  have 
been  regarded  as  much  works  of  art  as  the  rem- 
nants of  tesaelated  pavements  and  statuary,  coins, 
and  pottery  so  highly  prized. 
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Of  the  Roman  roads  in  this  district  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned.  The  Via  Julia,  which 
ran  from  Aqua  Solis  (Bath)  and  croBsed  the  Severn 
at  Portskewtt ;  another  from  Glevum  (Gloucester) 
which  met  the  former  near  Oaerwent,  and  then 
proceeded  on  the  line  of  the  old  British  Akeman- 
street,  to  Caerleon  and  Newport  To  the  North  a 
road  from  Caerleon  led  to  Burrium  (Usk)  where 
there  was  a  bifurcation,  one  part  proceeding  to 
Blestinm  (Monmouth),  and  the  other  to  Gobisin- 
nium  (Abergayenny).  Westward  from  Newport 
the  Via  J  alia  led  to  Tibia  Amnis  (Cardiif),  and 
thence  onward  to  St  Darid's.  With  respect  to  the 
Boman  roads  and  stations  in  the  neighoourhood, 
antiquaries  are  of  opinion  that  (Jsk  (Burrium)  was 
the  first  station  beyond  Isca  Silurum  towards  Uri- 
conium  through  (Blestium)  Monmouth,  but  the 
exact  road  between  the  different  stations  in  Mon- 
mouthshire is  uncertaiu,  the  difficulty  having  prin- 
cipally arisen  from  the  general  bogginess  of  the 
soil  in  which  the  roads  may  have  sunk  or  been 
covered ;  from  the  frequent  inundations  which  have 
swept  away  all  traces  of  human  art ;  from  the  cul* 
tivated  state  of  those  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
the  stations  were  situated,  and  from  the  custom  of 
pitching  the  roads  and  pathway,  and  of  planting 
the  hedgerows  on  broad  and  high  embantkmentB, 
the  foundations  of  which  are  generally  formed  of 
large  stones.  These  local  disadvantages,  added  to 
the  remoteness  of  the  county,  and  the  bieul  state  of 
the  roads  before  the  formation  of  turnpikes,  impe- 
ded the  researches  of  antiquaries,  and  few  traces  of 
Boman  roads  have  been  discovered. 

The  course  of  the  Via  Julia  is  described  in  the 
12th  and  14th  Itin.  of  Antoninus,  and  the  same  sta- 
tions are  mentioned  in  the  11th  Itin.  preserved  by 
Richard,  of  Cirencester.  According  to  these,  Caer- 
leon was  distant  33  miles  from  Bath,  and  46  from 
Gloucester.  A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  precise  route  which  the  road  followed  from 
Bath  to  the  shores  of  the  Severn,  but  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  it  crossed  the  river  near  the  New  Pas- 
sage at  Portskewett. 
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Mr  O.  Morgan,  in  his  Notes  on  this  point,  nyn 
the  distance,  27  miles,  from  Bath  to  Caerwent,  is 
made  surprisingly  correct  ii    calculated  thus  : — 

Miles. 
Venta  Silurum  (Caerwent^  to  Sudbrook  ...    3 

ToAbone(Sea  MiUs)  9 

ToTrajecfcus  (Bitton)  9 

To  Aqua  Solis  (Bath)  6 

27 

About  the  direction  of  the  road  on  this  side  the 
Severn  there  is  less  doubt.  From  Sudbrook  it  ran 
in  a  direct  line  to  Portskewett,  whence  it  is  now 
the  turnpike  road  to  Crick.  Here  it  met  the  road 
which  came  iroia  the  station  of  Glevum  (Glouces- 
ter) by  Lydney,  crossing  the  Wye  at  Chepstow, 
and  following  very  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  turn- 
pike road  to  Pwlmeyric,  then  crossed  the  field  be- 
hind Hayes  Grate  farmhouse,  and  fell  into  a  parish 
road  near  Broadwell  (in  which  a  Roman  pavement 
was  discovered  perfect  some  time  ago), 
and  thence  to  Crick.  From  this  point  the 
united  roads  ran  in  a  straight  line  to 
Caerwent,  dividing  the  city  into  two  portions. 
From  Caerwent  the  road  proceeded  by  Catsash  to 
Caerleon,  and  passed  through  Newport  ;  thence 
by  several  encampments  on  the  way  to  Tibia  Amnis 
the  next  Roman  station,  near  Cardiff. 

A  reference  to  the  Via  Julia  and  its  connection 
with  Newport  is  made  by  the  ancient  poet  Alex- 
ander Necham,  Abbot  of  Cirencester,  who  died  in 
1217.  In  writing  of  the  town,  he  says  the  Via 
Julia  passed  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Usk  : — 

*'  Intrat  et  auget  amias  Sabrinae  fluminis  Osca, 
Prseoeps  testio  erit  Julia  strata  mihi.'^ 

The  road  from  Caerleon  to  Abergavenny,  is  thus 
described  in  Iter  XII.  of  Antoninus  : — 

Ab  Isca  Mil  Pas 

Burrio  Novem  9 

Qobannio  Duodedm    12 — 21 
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In  the  13tli  Iter  the  distances  from  Oaerleon  to 
Gloucester  are  given  as  follows  : — 


Ab  Isca 

Mil  Pas 

Burrio 

Novem           9 

Blestio 

Undecim       1 1 

Ariconio 

Uiidecira       11 

Glevo 

Quindecim  16 — 46 

Several  antiquaries,  and  particularly    Horsley, 
who  travelled  through  this  district  towards  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  18th  century,  describe   the  remains 
of  the  Roman  road  between  Gaerwent   and   Oaer- 
leon as  large  and  remarkable.      Coxe,  writing  half 
a  century  later,  says,  '^  Between  Crick  and  Caer- 
weRt  the  foundations  of  the    causeway    are  yet 
visible.     I  observed  on  the  sides  of    the    road  in 
several  places  large  hewn  stones,  overgrown   witli 
the  moss  of  centuries,  which    were    probably  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  old  causeway." 
The  writer,  however,  found  no  vestiges  of  a  Roman 
causeway  visible  between  Oaerleon  and  Newport, 
but  says  that   according    to    the    opinion    of  Mr 
Evans  then  Vicar  of  ISt  Woollos,  whose  local  know- 
ledge of  the   country    was    considered  extremely 
exact,  the  Roman  road  ran  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Usk ;  and  in  company  with  Mr  Kvans,  Ooxe 
traced  its  course  more  than  once.     From  the  west 
gate  of  Oaerleon  it  went  parallel  to  the  walls,  and 
proceeded  under  the  encampment   of  the    Lodge, 
crossed  a  brook  near  some  old  walls,    supposed  to 
have  been  part  of  the  ancient  suburbs  of  Oaerleon, 
but  which  were  probably  the  remains  of  the  gate 
leading  into  Llantamam  Park,    passing    Pilbaoh, 
where  a  tesselated  pavement   and    sepulchral    in- 
scriptions were  discovered  ;  and  then  went  round 
the  pill  by  a   road  different  from   the   present, 
leaving  Malpas  Ohurch  on  the  right,    and  Orindau 
House  on  the  left,  crossed  the  present  high  road  to 
Pontypool,  passed  the  Scelti  (Malpas  brook),  near 
the  stone  bridc^e,  and  continued  along  the  fields, 
where  the  track  was  lost  among  the  works  of  the 
canal ;  its  directioiiy  however,  was  evident  from  an 
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iron  and  freestone  sarcophagoB  disooTered  in 
digging  the  canal.  It  passed  a  little  to 
the  west  of  Newport,  and  led  up  the 
hill  by  Caerau  (a  name  indicating  military 
works)  to  the  site  of  St.  Woolos  Church,  near  the 
remains  of  several  encampments  and  a  tumulus, 
now  destroyed,  which  Harris  considered  as  an  arx 
speculatoria. 

The  course  from  hence  towards  the  Taff  is  doubt- 
ful, as  the  present  rotA  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  unite  at  St.  Tlellons,  the  upper  leading  by 
Bassalleg,  and  the  lower  by  Tredegar  Park. 

The  exact  purpose  of  all  the  Roman  roads  in  this 
district  are  not  clearly  shown  by  any  writer  ;  but 
their  number  and  various  directions  afford  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  importance  of  the  centre  from 
which  they  radiated. 

BUILDiyOS  IS  THE  CITT. 

The  city  of  Caerleon,  acquired  by  the  Romans, 
though  important  comparatively,  was  doubtless 
little  better  than  an  aggregate  of  rude  timber 
buildings,  protected  by  defences  of  the  most  pritni- 
tive  kind.  We  have  already  set  forth  the  works 
which  the  Romans  completed  to  improve  the  latter, 
and  to  afford  them  security  against  the  inroads 
and  attacks  which  we  cannot  but  imagine  were 
frequently  made  against  them  by  the  native  people. 
In  fact,  we  find  it  recorded  that  the  place  was. 
burnt  many  times,  in  contests  which  took  place  in 
the  early  Roman  period. 

That  the  Romans,  after  conquering  Britain,  con- 
templated its  permanent  occupation  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  conjec- 
ture that  having  rendered  their  position  secure  by 
the  necessary  defensive  works,  they  set  themselves 
the  task  of  bringing:  the  condition  of  the  city  some- 
what in  accordance  with  the  prevailint;  notions  of 
their  advanced  state  of  civilization.  What  So  varus 
probably  begun  was  no  doubt  continued  by  his 
successors,  for  it  is  stated  in  the  lolo  MSS.,  in  a 
chronological  account  of  times  and  remarkable 
eventa^  that  in  the  year  242  Caerleon  w;vs  rebuilt  of 
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Btone  and  mortar,  which  preyionsly  had  been  oon- 
structed  of  wood.  It  was  doubtless,  then,  that 
some  degree  of  completeness  was  (j^iven  by  the  2nd 
Augustan  Legion  to  those  buildings  the  fame  of 
which  has  been  vaguely  described  by  Giraldus,  and 
the  remnants  of  which,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
centuries,  are  still  preserved  to  indicate  Caer- 
leon's  departed  glory. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  inscribed  stone 
indicating  the  restoration  of  a  building  by  Severus. 
There  is  still  another  stone  preserved,  the  frag- 
mentary inscription  on  which  is  deciphered  by  the 
learned  Dr  McCaul,  as  commemorating  the  dedica- 
tion of  some  building  about  A.D.2d4,  whenMazi- 
mius,  for  the  second  time,  and  Urbanus,  were 
consuls.  These  and  other  buildings  are  well  known 
to  have  exhibited  all  the  skill  and  elegance  in  design 
and  construction  for  which  the  Romans  were  at  this 
period  famed.  To  catalogue  the  various  structures 
or  to  assign  to  those  known  to  have  been  existing  the 
exact  site  on  which  they  stood  would  be  a  matter  of 
impossibility.  Some  feature,  however  maybe  noted: 
thus  the  present  church  in  all  probability  covers  the 
ruins  of  a  pagan  temple,  for  within  its  now  sacred 
precincts  were  dug  up  an  altar,  on  which  to  the 
unknown  God,  the  sacrificial  offerings  had  been 
burnt.  In  its  precincts  too,  was  that  building  re- 
stored by  Severus,  of  which  reference  has  already 
been  made. 

A  building  near  the  Hanbury  Arms  and  on  the 
site  of  the  Castle,  was  probably  occupied  by  the 
second  cohort  of  the  Augustan  Legion  (oohors 
secunda),  with  a  view  to  defend  the  passage  of  the 
river.  On  the  site  of  the  Castle  Villa  we  may 
reasonably  place  the  barracks  of  the  6th  cohort, 
from  the  fact  of  an  inscribed  stone  being  found 
here.  In  another  part  of  the  town,  now  un- 
defined, the  sixth  cohort  was  located.  At 
the  foot  of  the  Castle  mound  may  be  sup- 
posed the  barracks  of  the  7th  cohort,  rebuilt  by  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Emperors  Valerianus  and  Gal- 
lien  us  [A.D.  253  to  2(K>]. 

In  the  Caatle  grounds,  how  rich  haa  been  the 
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haryest  of  relics  !  evidencing  that  here  was  a  con- 
centration of  objects  characteristic  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  our  Roman  ancestors.  Here, 
amidst  the  barracks  of  the  Koman  legions, 
the  fronts  of  which  buildings  bore  inscriptions 
indicating  the  cohorts  by  whom  they  were  occupied 
or  had  been  erected  or  restored,  were  smoking 
altars  dedicated  to  the  mystical  Mithras  the  God- 
dess Fortune,  and  other  less  appreciated  deities ; 
while  near  at  hand  were  the  residences  of  the  chief 
officers  in  command,  and  probably,  the  palace  of 
the  Prstor  himself,  adorned  with  colonnades 
statues  and  fountains.  One  building  conspicuous 
among  the  rest  was  renowned  as  a  college  for  edu- 
cating youths,  who  were  sent  hither  from  all  parts 
of  Britain.  Extended  here  and  there  within  the 
walls,  were  ornamented  villa  residences,  occupied 
by  the  high  officials  and  subordinates  of  the  empire, 
while  intermingled  and  at  the  verge  of  all  were 
the  lowly  cots  of  the  native  bom  Britons. 

INTKODUCTION   OF     CHRISTIANITY. 

The  subjugation  of  the  Britons  to  a  civil  power 
of  superior  order  was  not  the  only  result  of  the 
Roman  invasion.  There  followed  almost  immedi- 
ately a  great  change  in  the  religion  of  the  country. 
Druidism  which  had  been  the  prevalent  form  of 
religion  up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Ro- 
mans, soon  became  corrupted  by  a  species  of 
Paganism,  and  in  stations  like  Caerleon,  where  the 
Roman  element  formed  the  g^reater  part  of  the 
population,  was  probably  wholly  rooted  out.  From 
this  period,  therefore,  we  find  nothing  more  of 
Druidism  in  connection  with  Caerleon,  but  read 
of  temples  dedicated  to  Diana,  Mithras,  Minerva 
and  other  Pagan  gods.  Paganism  did  not  long  re- 
main dominant  or  have  undisputed  sway,  as  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  followed  at  a  very  early 
period. 

By  whom  and  where  the  gospel  was  first  made 
known  in  this  country  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems 
established  that  the  British  Church  was  founded 
in  (he  apostolic  age,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
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Caerleon  was  one  of  the  fimt  cities  in  Britain  where 
the  message  of  salvation  was  preached. 

The  reasons  for  this  belief  will  be  seen  as  we 
proceed. 

From  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Caractacns,  the 
Silurian  prince,  there  must  have  continued  a  con- 
stant intercourse  with  Borne,  not  only  between  the 
officers  of  the  Empire,  but  also  between  the  im- 
prisoned prince,  his  family  and  friends,  who  were 
with  him,  and  their  numerous  relatives  and  ac- 
quaintances who  were  kept  in  restraint  at  home 
by  the  Roman  forces. 

The  exhibition  of  Caractacus  and  the  triumphal 
reception  accorded  to  Ostorius,  his  captor,  created 
much  excitement  at  Rome,  and  St.  Paul  could  not 
have  been  uninformed  of,  or  indi£ferent  to,  the 
event.  It  is  not  improbable  that  on  his  going  to 
Rome  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  cap- 
tives, and  also  with  the  condition  of  Britain  by 
means  of  the  saints  in  Gassar's  household  (Phil, 
iv.  22.)  This  idea  is  favoured  by  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet,  in  his  writing  upon  the  subject.  He  says 
further  that  St  Paul  might  have  had  some  particu- 
lar encouragement  at  Rome  to  come  hither,  from 
Pomponia  Grsecina,  wife  of  A.  Plautius,  the  Ro- 
man General  under  Olaudiua,  in  Britain,  for  that  she 
was  a  Christian  appears  from  the  account  Tacitus 
gives  of  her.  Moncasius  affirms  *'  That  Claudia, 
mentioned  by  St  Paul,  was  Caractacus's  daughter, 
that  she  turned  Christian,  and  was  afterwards 
married  to  Pudens,  a  Roman  senator,  whose  mar- 
riage is  celebrated  by  Martial,  in  his  noted  epi- 
grams." It  is  certain  that  Claudia  Ruffina  was  a 
Briton,  who  is  so  much  commended  by  Martial  for 
her  wit  and  beauty. 

Clemens  Romanus,  A  D.  90,  (the  intimate  friend 
and  fellow  labourer  of  St  Paul)  and  other  early 
writers  are  sometimes  quoted  in  support  of  the 
theory  that  St  Paul  visited  Britain,  but  though 
this  cannot  be  absolutely  proved,  there  are  circum- 
stances which  strengthen  the  supposition  that  it 
was  by  the  ai^ency,  if  not  the  preaching  of  the 
great  Apostle,  that  Christianity  was  hrst  made 
known  in  this  country. 
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If  therefore  St  Paul  did  yisit  Britftin,  and  we 
are  strongly  impressed  with  the  probabilities  of 
the  fact  that  he  did,  Caerleon  is  likely  to  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  scenes  of  his  zealous 
labours,  as  he  would  naturally  visit  the  city  where 
the  Roman  legions  were  stationed.  It  is  quite 
possible,  too,  that  at  Caerleon,  he  may  have  met 
those  with  whom  he  had  previously  held  Christian 
converse  in  the  city  of  Rome. 

Falling  back  upon  the  authority  of  the  Triads, 
and  the  Silurian  copies  of  Achau  y  Saint,  we 
find  it  there  asserted  that  Christianity  was 
first  introduced  into  Britain,  by  Bran, 
the  father  of  Caractacus,  who  being  detained  at 
Rome  seven  years  as  a  hosta;;e  for  his  son,  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith  during  this  period. 
Upon  his  return  to  Britain  he  brought  with  him 
four  Christian  teachers  named  Ilid,  Cyndaf, 
Arwystli  Hen,  and  Mawan,  and  through  their  in- 
strumentality the  gospel  was  here  made  known. 
A  presumption  against  the  correctness  of  this  story 
however  arises  from  the  fact  that  Tacitus  makes 
no  allusion  whatever  of  Bran,  although  he  men- 
tions and  describes  the  appearance  of  the  wife, 
daughter,  and  brothers  of  Caractacus.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that  Tacitus  mentions 
the  relatives  of  Caractacus  in  connection  with  the 
captives  at  the  public  exhibition,  while  Bran  is 
is  said  to  have  been  detained  as  a  hostage  and  not 
a  captive. 

Alford  says,  Claudius  sent  Caractacus  home 
again,  and  that  after  many  years  he  died  in  peace, 
a  friend  to  the  Romans.  Tacitus  does  not  notice 
this,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  period  render  it 
improbable. 

Some  historians  believe  in  the  tradition  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  visiting  Britain,  in  A.D.  63, 
and  the  author  of  the  '*  Memoirs  of  Monmouth- 
shire" favours  the  idea  that  he  preached  at 
Caerleon,  where  the  Roman  legions  lay.  Stilling- 
fleet  rejects  this  story,  but  maintains,  from  go^ 
and  sufficient  evidence,  that  a  Christian  Church 
was  planted  in  Britain  during  the  Apofiftles'  time, 
and  oonnder*  that  it  was  founded  by  St  PauL 
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It  seema  conclaBive,   from  subaeqaent   ciicum- 
Btances,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Apostolic  mission 
must  have  been  very  early  made  known  in  Britain, 
not  only  among  the  Roman  forces,  bat  also  among 
the    native    inhabitants,    as  Tertullian    says  the 
gospel  had  access  to  those  parts  of  Britain  whither 
the  Romans  had  none.       It    is    also    known  that 
means     were     soon     taken     to    establish    the 
form  of  Episcopal  Government  which  had  been 
generally  adopted  in  other  countries.     Archbishop 
Usher  quotes  a  statement  from  the  Greek  martyr- 
olo^',  to  the  effect  that  St.    Aristobulus,    whose 
** household"  is   mentioned   Rom.   xvi.,  10,   was 
ordained  by  St.    Paul,    and  appointed  the  first 
bishop  of    the  Britons.       Cressy,   in  his  Church 
histor}',   also  mentions  the    same   circumstance. 
Remembering  the  fact  that  by  the  general  rule  of 
the  Church  the  ecclesiastical  government  follows 
the  civil,  there  seems  little  reason  to  question  but 
that  Caerleon,  while  one  of  the  principal  stations  of 
the  Roman  military,  became  also  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal, if  not  the  first,  of  British  ecclesiastical  sees. 

Passing  onward  to  the  second  century,  it  is  re- 
corded that  Lucius,  a  Silurian  prince,  but  called 
Kinif  of  Britain,  with  all  the  chiefs  of  the  British 
people,  received  baptism  in  consequence  of  a  lega- 
tion sent  by  the  Roman  Emperors  and  the  Pope, 
llie  following  account  is  given  in  Liber  Llanda- 
vensis  (book  of  Llandaff)  : — **In  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  15G,  King  Lucius  sent  Elfan  and  Medwy 
to  Eleutiherius,  the  twelfth  Bishop  of  Rome,  im- 
ploring that  ho  might  be  made  a  Christian  through 
his  instructions,  upon  which  he  gave  God  thanks 
that  such  a  heathen  nation  did  so  much  desire 
Christianity,  and  then  by  the  advice  of  the  pres- 
byters of  the  city  of  Rome,  they  first  baptised  these 
ambassadors ;  and  being  well  instructed,  they 
ordained  them,  making  Elfan,  a  Bishop,  and 
Medwy  a  teacher  ;  and  so  they  returned  to  King 
Lucius,  who,  with  the  chief  of  the  Britons,  was 
baptized  ;  and  then  according  to  the  instructions 
of  Kbutherius  he  settled  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
caused  Bishops  to  be  ordained,  and  the  Christian 
religion  to  be  taught." 
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The  aooount  of  this  drcumstance  given  bj 
Geofl^y  of  Monmonth,  if  not  mor<)  correct,  is  cer- 
tainly more  fancifnL  He  says  : — ^Lucius  sent  let- 
ten  to  Pope  ElentheriuB,  desiring  to  be  instructed 
by  him  in  the  Christian  religion.  That  Pope  sent 
to  him  two  most  religious  doctors,  Faganus  and 
Duvanus,  who,  after  they  had  preached  concerning 
the  incarnation  of  the  Word  of  God,  administered 
baptism  to  him,  and  made  him  a  proselyte  to  the 
Christian  faith.  Immediately  upon  this,  people 
from  all  countries  assembled  toother,  followed  the 
King's  example,  and  being  washed  in  the  same 
holy  water,  were  made  partakers  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  The  holy  doctors,  after  they  hs^  al- 
most extinguished  paganism  over  the  whole  island, 
dedicated  Uie  temples  that  had  been  founded  in 
honor  of  many  gods  to  the  one  only  God  and  his 
saints,  and  filled  them  with  congregations  of 
Christians.  There  were  then  in  Britain  eight-and- 
twenty  flamens,  as  also  three  archflamens,  to  whose 
jurisdiction  other  judges  and  enthusiasts  were  sub- 
ject. These  also,  according  to  the  apostolic  com- 
mand, they  delirered  from  idolatry,  and  where 
they  were  flamens,  were  made  bishops,  and 
where  archflamens,  archbishops.  The  seats  of  the 
archflamens  were  at  the  three  noblest  cities,  viz., 
London,  York,  and  the  city  of  Legions  (Caerleon) 
which  its  old  walls  and  buildings  show  to  have  been 
situated  upon  the  river  XJsk  in  Moiganwg. 

According  to  the  Welsh  Triads,  the  name  of  the 
prince  to  whom  the  above  circumstances  apply  was 
Llewrwg,  the  grandson  of  Cyllin.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  called  Llewfer  Mawr,  or  the  Great 
Luminary,  an  epithet  bestowed  upon  him 
at  a  later  period  in  consequenoe  of  his 
having  promoted  the  cause  of  Christianity.  He 
was  a  Silurian  chieftain,  his  patrimonial  territory 
comprehending  what  was  afterwards  known 
by  the  joint  names  of  Gwent  and  Morganwg, 
and  was  permitted  by  the  Romans  to  exercise  the 
authority  of  a  British  regains  in  his  own  dominions. 
If  the  Welsh  computation  be  correct,  he  must  have 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  second  oentmy, 
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in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  two  Antonines,  whose 
edicts  in  favour  of  the  ChristianB  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  promoting  the  new  religion.  One 
triad  states  that  he  was  the  person  who  erected  the 
first  church  at  Llandaff,  which  was  the  first  in  the 
Isle  of  Britain.  Another  triad,  speaking  of  the 
three  Archbishoprics  of  Britain,  says,  ''The 
-earliest  was  Llandaff,  of  the  foundation  of  Llewrwg 
ab  Coel  ab  Cyllin,  who  gave  lands  and  civil  pri- 
vileges to  such  as  first  embraced  the  religion  of 
-Christianity."  Other  accounts,  varying  slightly,  are 
given  by  several  writers. 

Enderbie  refers  to  an  earlier  writer  than  himself 
who  states  that  at  Caerleon,  Lucius  built  a  church 
in  the  place  of  a  temple  to  Minerva,  which  was 
previously  razed  to  the  ground,  and  adds 
that  it  seems  clear  that  Lucius,  upon  his 
conversion,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  that 
religion  whereof  he  was  become  at  Uie  self -same 
^ime  both  a  professor  and  practiser ;  that  the 
worshipping  of  idols  was  forbidden,  tiie  seats  of  the 
Archfiamens  at  London,  York,  and  Caerleon 
•changed  into  Sees  of  three  Archbishops,  and  that 
thus  the  temples  vowed  by  idolatrous  priests  to 
profane  gods  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
only  true  God. 

Lucius  was  buried  at  Caerleon  according  to  the 
statements  of  some  writers,  while  others  say  that 
the  interment  took  place  at  Gloucester.  The  dates, 
however,  differ,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
body  may  have  been  first  buried  in  one  place 
and  subsequently  re-interred  in  the  other,  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  body  may  have  been  buried  in  each 
place  to  gratify  a  great  devotion  for  relics  existing 
in  early  times.  A  French  writer  says  that  Lucius 
died  at  Gloucester,  and  was  buried  at  Caerleon,  in 
the  year  196  A.D.  With  r^ard  to  the  other  names 
mentioned  in  this  chapter  very  little  is  knoii  a. 
Faganus  or  Fagan  is  preserved  in  the  village  and 
•church  which  still  bear  that  name  near  Llandaff, 
and  Medwy  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  title  to 
the  church  and  parish  of  Llanvedw,  on  the  river 
Bhymney. 
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THX  DIOCLSTIAK  PEE8ECUTI0N. 

From  the  death  of  Lnciua  to  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian, a  period  of  about  100  yean  elapsed,  during 
which  very  little  of  the  history  of  the  British  Chunm 
can  be  traced.  There  is  testimony,  however,  that  it 
remained  firm  in  the  faith,  and  continued  to 
flourish. 

In  the  long  and  bloody  persecution  which 
€!hristians  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  were 
subjected  to  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  the 
Church  in  this  neighbourhood  sustained  its  full 
share  of  suffering.  Though  the  cruel  treatment 
of  early  Christians  at  this  period  may  be  familiar 
to  many  readers,  as  a  matter  of  general  interest, 
its  particular  connection  with  Caerleon  has  not 
been  fully  recognised  in  this  locality.  It  never- 
theless remains  a  fact,  that  all  the  martyrs  whose 
names  have  been  preserved  as  having  suffered  in 
Britain  during  this  persecution,  have  a  direct  or 
indirect  connection  with  the  ancient  city,  and  the 
incidents  gleaned  from  the  old  authorities  will  be 
found  not  the  least  interesting  in  the  course  of 
this  history. 

There  is  a  considerable  divergence  of  opinion 
among  writers  as  to  the  date  when  the  persecution 
raged,  some  placing  it  as  early  as  A.D.  2d4,  while 
others  defer  it  until  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  course  of  the  persecution  and 
its  effects  will  therefore  be  better  comprehended  by 
attention  to  the  sequence  of  events  than  by  any 
reference  to  dates  calculated  to  create  confusion. 

The  persecution  seems  to  have  commenced  by 
the  publication  o(  an  edict  for  pulling  down 
churches  and  burning  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  edict  was  enforced  is  said  to  have 
been  as  violent  as  widespread.  The  period  of  100 
yea. 8  which  elapsed  between  the  time  of  King 
Lucius  and  the  Diocletian  persecution  would  afford 
ample  time  for  the  growth  of  numerous  Christian 
congregations,  and  the  erection  of  many  new 
buildings;  or,  in  accord ance  with  a  practice  which 
was  frequent,  the  conversion  of  existing  Pagan 
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templefi,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Christian 
worship.  The  edict  therefore,  when  published  at 
Caerleon,  is  likely  to  have  produced  the  greatest 
consternation.  Whether  the  churches  were  few  or 
many,  cannot  be  ascertained.  Enderbie  mentions 
the  cathedral  church,  and  this  with  other  reb'gious 
structures  such  as  they  were,  were  speedily  burned 
or  otherwise  destroyed. 

The  worshippers  themselyes  did  not  remain  un- 
molested. Many  of  them  were  seized  and  im- 
prisoned, simply  to  await  a  yet  more  dreadful  fate, 
while  others,  on  the  publication  of  the 
edici,  fled  from  the  fury  of  their  persecutors, 
and  says  Gildas,  retired  to  woods  and  deserts,  and 
hid  themselves  in  caves  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, where  they  continued  till  God  was  pleased 
to  revenge  their  usage  upon  their  enemies  and 
afford  better  times  to  the  Church.  Among  the 
most  prominent  teachers  or  leaders  of  the  Chris- 
tians, were  two,  whose  names  are  universally  linked 
together,  namely  Julius  and  Aaron.  They  are 
described  as  having  been  natives  of  Caerleon,  but 
their  names  would  imply  that  they  were  rather  of 
Roman  parentage,  than  descendants  of  native 
Biitons.  These  men,  nothing  daunted  by  the 
danger  of  their  position,  or  the  fear  of  eairthly 
punishment,  continued  their  ministrations  in  the 
service  of  Christ  crucified,  as  circumstances  offered 
them  an  opportunity.  But  only  a  brief  period 
elapsed  ere  their  work  was  terminated.  While  ad- 
dressing an  assembly  of  trembling  friends  of  both 
sexes,  the  Roman  soldiers  burst  into  their  midst, 
and  one  and  all  were  made  captives  and  conveyed 
to  prison.  Their  confinement  was  not  of  long 
duration,  and  their  condenmation  speedy.  On  a 
fixed  day,  we  are  told,  Julius  and  Aaron  were 
brought  firom  their  prison-house,  and,  in  the  pre- 
senccr  of  a  multitude  of  people  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  scene,  dispatched  with  diversity  of  tor- 
ture, and  torn  limb  from  limb  in  a  most  barbarous 
and  cruel  manner. 

Such  is  the  account  which  Gildas  gives  of  the 
event.    Geoffirey,  of  Monmouth,  closes  his  naxra- 
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tiiey  received  the  crown  of  marivrdom  and  were 
elevated  np  to  the  gates  of  the  Heavenly  Jeraaa- 
lem.  The  Book  of  Llandaff  statee  that  with  Jalina 
and  Aaron  mffered  a  "  mnltitude  of  martvrB," 
bnt  from  sach  a  vagne  statement  it  is  difficult  'to 
jndge  with  anything  like  predsion  of  the  number 
of  persons  who  were  put  to  death  in  the  city  of 
Caerieon  at  this  time ;  but  that  a  very 
large  number  of  Christians  thus  suffered  martyr- 
dom is  ertremely  probable.  The  terrible  fate  of 
these  constant  Christians  induced  many  who 
sought  not  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  to  effect  their 
escape  from  the  city.  Among  others  who  suc- 
ceeded, we  read  of  the  venerable  and  learned 
Amphibalus.  This  old  man,  accordii^g  to  Ender- 
bie,  was  bom,  bred,  instructed  in  learnins;  ih 
Caerieon,  and  for  some  time  occupied  there  the 
position  of  principal  of  the  college.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  such  a  prominent  and  well-knoi^ 
character  would  have  heeti  among  the  ffrst  of  the 
unfortunate  Christiakis  to  come  within  the  grasp 
of  tiie  impf^sl  mynhldons,  but  v^nehition  for 
his  learning,  sge,  and  saintly  character  may  have 
induced  a  oonnivitoce  at  his  escape.  After  a  time 
we  find  him  timorously  seeking  shelter  from  tiie 
fierce  blast  of  pexsecution  under  the  roof  of  one  of 
his  former  pupils,  St  Alban,  at  Verulam,  but 
fiiendship  was  unable  to  secure  continued  safety. 
The  doom  whidi  Amphibalus  had  seen  befal  tni 
his  friends  J^ulius  and  Aaron,  and  theftr 
followers  at  Caerieon,  speedily  overtook  the 
saintly  Alban.  Ihtelligenoe  reached  Caerleoh 
that  he,  too,  had  been  put  to  death,  and  under  his 
sufferilig  Had  deported  himbelf  with  the  utmoM 
fimm^te  imd  resolution.  AVnphibalus  Soon  suo- 
tunib^  to  ^  Mriftltti-  fate,  and  so  also  dtd  Stephfe^nus 
knd  Sberat^,  two  noble  British  ChHstians,  who 
were  also  his  pttpils.  Upon  the  facts  as  here  stated 
it  may  be  contended  that  ^t  Alban,  in  point  of 
ttos,  was  not,  as  generally  suppobisd,  the  first 
mkr^  who  suffbfed  in  Britain,  but  that  Julius  and 
A«Mih  ^er^  the  ^6  )^to-httrtyiH ;  «nd  in  dignity 
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only  second  io  St  Alban  and  St  Amphibalus. 
Enderbie,  holding  thid  view  says  :  ''Here  then  at 
Oaerleon  lie  the  two  noble  proto-martyrs  of  Great 
Britain,  and  there  crowned  with  martyrdom. 
This  title  to  be  the  first  maityra  of  Britain  in  the 
most  terrible  persecution,  and  with  such  exceeding 
magnanimity  and  Christian  constancy  as  hath  been 
related,  in  enduring  torments,  till  then  never  heard 
of,  without  any  example  going  before  them,  but 
giving  themselves  the  first  example  thereof, 
with  wonderful  patience,  love  of  Christ,  and 
heroical  true  fortitude  to  so  many  thousands, 
which  by  their  singular  example  with  invincible 
courage  imitated  tl:  em  therein,  is  the  greatest  honor 
we  can  yield  to  such  blessed  saints  on  earth." 

O  famed  Caerleon !  the  poets  have  spent  their 
fancies  in  pourtraying  the  fabled  acts  of  Arthur, 
but  left  unsung  the  memorable  deeds  perpetrated 
within  thy  walls,  and  which  add  to  thy  imperish- 
able glory  and  renown. 

These  two  proto-martyrs  Julius  and  Aaron,  were 
wonderfully  commended  in  our  old  histories. 
Gildas  saith  of  them  that  they  stood  out  in  the  army 
of  Christ  with  greatest  magnanimity.  Giraldus 
CambrenslB  also  evidences  how  they  were  honored 
of  the  holy  Catholic  Christians  of  that  time,  with 
churches  dedicated  to  them;  pilgrimages  to  the 
places  of  their  martyrdom,  and  that  both  there  and 
in  other  places  were  honoiBd,  invocated  and  prayed 
unto,  immediately  upon  the  ceasing  of  the  persecu- 
tion. The  old  chronicles  relate  that  the  body  of 
St.  Amphibalus  was  afterwards  found  with  the 
bodies  of  some  other  martyrs  at  Redbum,  near 
Yerulam.  In  the  skull  of  Amphibalus  was  a  large 
knife,  and  another  in  his  breast,  confirming  ^e 
account  handed  down  from  more  ancient  times  in 
tiie  book  of  his  martyrdom,  which  states  that  he 
was  first  embowelled,  then  pierced  with  lances  and 
knives,  and  finally  stoned  to  death,  from  which  cause 
none  of  his  bones  were  found  entire,  though  in  the 
coipses  of  all  his  companions  not  a  bone  was  broken. 
The  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  body  is  given  by 
Boger  de  Wendover  as  the  25th  June,  1177|  bein/c 
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the  886ih  year  after  hia  martyrdom.  In  keeping 
with  the  ciicumfltanceB  here  related,  many  miradeB 
are  said  to  have  taken  place — even  the  dead  restored 
to  life  in  the  presence  of  the  relics  of  the  holy 
saint. 

The  persecution  is  supposed  to  have  been  oon« 
tinned  in  Britain  for  about  two  years,  though  in 
other  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  was  persisted 
in  for  ten  years,  as  previously  stated.  There  exists 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  period 
of  the  persecution,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  ceased  in  313, 
whenConstantine  was,  by  the  legionaries  in  Britain, 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  Kome.  His  first  act  was 
to  restrain  the  persecution,  and  "secure  full 
liberty  to  the  Chnstians."  He  subsequently  became 
a  Chnstian  himself. 

The  Churches  then  which  had  been  erected  in 
the  time  of  Lucius  and  destroyed  in  the  persecution 
were  rebuilt,  and  from  that  period  may  be  dated 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  British  Church. 

If  we  may  belieye  the  accuracy  of  a  statement  in 
one  of  the  lolo  M3.S.,  Constantino  must  be 
credited  with  the  building  or  probably  rebuilding 
of  the  Church,  at  Caerleon. 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that  the  usual  form 
of  episcopal  goyemment  was  introduced  into  this 
district  at  a  Tery  early  period  of  the  Chnstian  era  ; 
but  it  would  seem  from  the  accounts  preserved 
that  almost  before  any  archbishop  could  be  said 
to  have  been  distinctly  or  legally  establishied,  a 
dispute  arose  regarding  the  superiority  or  prece- 
dence of  Caerleon  and  Llandan.  Caerleon,  being 
the  principal  Boman  city  in  the  province  of  Bri- 
tannia Secunda,  the  bishop  thereof,  in  virtue  of  the 
general  custom,  laid  claim  to  metropolitical  autho- 
rity, but  the  rival^'daim,  on  the  part  of  Llandaff, 
was  based  upon  the  fact  that  tilandafT  was  the 
residence  of  Lucius,  the  royal  founder  of  the 
bishopric,  the  place  where  the  first  church  in  the 
island  was  erected,  and  that  from  which  the  whole 
diocese  took  its  name.  The  partizans  of  each  con- 
tinued for  a  length  of  time  uncompromising  in 
ibeir  pfetennons.    The  eiatma  of  Uaodaff  seem  to 
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haye  been  more  exoluBively  aeserted  by  the  eLergy 
of  that  parUcular  dlAtdcty  while  the  general  yoica 
of  the  cJturch  and  nation  was  in  favor  o£  Caerlec«» 
This  being  the  principal  station  of.  the  civil  lulere 
during  and  after  the  Roman  dominion,  would 
naturally  bias  the  people  in  its  favor  ;  and  it  seems 
clear  that  the  preference  was  conceded  to  Oaerleon, 
for  as  early  as  ^  .D.  314,  the  Archbishop  of  Oaer- 
leon,  with  the  otlier  bishops  of  London  and  York, 
sat  as  representatives  of  the  British  Church  at  the 
Synod  of  Aries,  convened  by  Constantine,  from  all 
the  Western  Churches,  while  Llandaff  is  not  men- 
tioned. 

This  event,  coupled  with  the  facts  that  during 
the  same  century  at  Nice,  325,  Sardica,  347,  and 
Armenia,  359,  British  bishops  were  present,  has 
been  often  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  existence, 
independence  and  recognition  of  the  British  Church 
as  a  part  of  the  Christian  community  before  the 
arrival  of  St  Augustine. 

Ab  a  question  has  been  raised  respecting  the 
doubtful  reading  of  the  passage  referring  to  the 
presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Caerleon,  at  the 
early  Council  of  Aries,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the 
authority  upon  which  it  rests.  Usher  and  Spel- 
man,  quoting  from  the  earliest  authorities  the 
names  of  the  British  bishops  present  at  the  Coun- 
cil, give  them  as  follow  : — 

Eborius  £piscopuB|  de  dvitate  Eboraoensi ;  Pto- 
vinda  Britannia. 

Eestitutus  EpiscopuB,  de  civitate  Londinensi ; 
Frovincia  superscript^,. 

Adelfius  S^iscopuB,  de  civitate  Colonia  Londin* 

Sisium  ;    exinde  Sacerdos,  Presbyter  ;  ArminioSi 
^aconus. 

As  to  the  first  two,  York  and  I^ondon,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  but  the  lei^roed  writers  havfi  been 
obliged  to  make  conjectures  b^i  to  the  third,  thera 
being  no  place  in  Britain  known  as  Colonia  Londi- 
nensium.  It  could  not  be  London,  the  bishop  o£ 
that  place  having  been  already  mentioned,  and' 
Iiondon,  moreover,  not  b^iiig  g^neE^kUy  leeognised 
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tJiat  Oolohestoe  wm  intended,  that  place  being 
odled  Colooia,  by  AntoninuB.  But  Stillingfleet 
girea  a  more  probable  rendering  of  the  sentonoe, 
having  in  mind  the  manner  in  which  BishopB  were 
summoned  to  such  Councils.  He  believts,  from 
authoritiea  he  refers  to,  that  do  more  than  one 
Bishop  was  summoned  from  a  province,  with  pro- 
bably one  or  two  presbyters.  Now  in  Britain, 
there  were  three  provinces,  therefore,  since  the 
other  two  Bishops,  about  whom  there  is  no  doubti 
were  out  of  the  other  two  provinces,  Maxima 
Gffisariensis  and  Britannia  Prima,  the  third 
Bishop,  was  certain  to  be  from  the  other  province, 
Britannia  Secunda,  wherein  were  two  colonies — 
Chester  and  Ci vitas  Legionis  ad  Yscham  (Caerleon- 
on-Usk.)  Therefore,  this  Bishop  Adelfius  came 
out  of  the  city  or  colony  of  the  Second  Legion, 
which  the  ignorant  transcribers  might  have  easily 
turned  into  the  sentence  given  above.  That  the 
Archbishop  of  Caerleon  should  not  have  been  over- 
looked, is  in  agreement  with  all  that  we  find  as  re- 
gards the  position  of  Caerleon  in  old  writers. 
Geofirey  of  Monmouth  says  the  three  Archbishopa 
were  in  London,  York,  and  Caerleon,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  the  latter  was  Wales,  and  he  had  supe- 
riority over  the  other  two.  Enderbie,  in 
Quoting  from  Giraldus,  Sir  John  Price,  and  Mat- 
bew  Parker,  says  : — "It  being  ordered  to  oonsti- 
tate  Primates  where  Pagans  had  their  Arch- 
flamens,  Caerleon,  Canterbury,  London,  York, 
and  St  Andrews  were  designed  Sees  ol  such  Pri- 
mates," and  further  remarks,  '*  observe,  in  the 
Latin,  Caerlegion  urbs  Legionum  is  put  in  the 
first  place  V*  No  further  information  can  be 
gleaned  respecting  Sacerdos  and  Anninius,  who 
appear  to  have  accompanied  Adelfius,  the  Bishop, 
but  they  attended  probably  as  representatives  of 
the  difierent  orders  of  the  priesthood. 

No  correct  list  of  the  early  Archbishops  of  Caer- 
leon is  extant,  nor  can  the  names  or  the  order  of 
suoceasion  of  any  of  them  be  depended  upon  prior 
tothatollhibritiua.  Among  these  are  St  Ji'aganufli 
SftAasoliKi,  fit  CMwa},  i4elfti«b  <«d  Tieiaflpaa. 
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All  that  we  can  ascertain  of  the  first-named  is, 
that  he  was  sent  over  to  Britain,  from  Rome,  by 
Pope  Eleutherius,  at  the  request  of  King  Lucius, 
about  A.D.  177,  and  the  fact  that  a  church  (St 
Fagan's,  near  Cardiff),  is  dedicated  to  a  saint  of 
this  name,  is  now  the  only  evidence  of  his  existence. 
St.  Angulus  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been 
a  martyr,  but  it  is  not  precisely  known  where  or 
when,  the  fact  being  that  the  oldest  authorities 
simply  state  that  St  Angulus  was  Bishop  of 
Augusta,  and  this  has  led  to  some  later  writers 
claiming  for  him  a  connection  with  London,  while 
others  state  that  he  was  the  Bishop 
or  Archbishop  of  Isca  Augusta — Gaerleon. 
Adelfius,  we  have  previously  shown,  represented 
the  British  Church  at  the  early  council  of  Aries, 
A.D.  314,  and  at  a  later  period  we  find  Tremonus, 
or  Tramor,  in  a  position  of  influence  at  the  Court 
of  Ambrosius,  and  advising  that  king  to  have  re- 
course to  Merlin,  the  Enchanter,  for  guidance  in 
his  difficulties.  With  respect  to  Dubritius,  we 
must  defer  any  notice  until  a  later  period  when  we 
have  finally  concluded  our  remarks  concerning  the 
Roman  period. 

LIFE  m  THE  CUT. 

Some  writers  have  affected  to  regard  the  local 
history  of  Caerleon  during  the  Roman  period  as  a 
complete  blank,  but  from  circumstances  known  to 
exist  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  many  enacted 
scenes  which  the  records  of  the  times  have  failed 
to  hand  down  to  us.  Yet  the  records  are  not  alto- 
gether silent,  for  the  lolo  M.SS.  states  that  in  338 
the  Cambro  Britons  made  an  attack  upon  the  city 
and  recovered  its  possession,  in  celebration  of 
which  they  had  a  festival  there — ^the  triumphant 
rejoicing  lasting  for  a  period  of  forty  days. 

Jn  the  absence  of  authentic  information,  it  is 
difficult  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  th^  condition 
of  Caerleon  during  the  Roman  period,  but  very 
much  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances already  disclosed.  Having  touched  upon 
tlw  more  iiuit«rial  evidence  fuxniihed  by  the  old 
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.writen,  we  will  endeavour  to  glance,  before  con- 
dading,  at  the  inner  life  of  the  inhabitants.  From 
all  that  can  be  gathered  it  seems  probable  that 
among  the  inhabitants,  the  Roman  element  became 
predominant,  for  first,  there  must  have  been  a 
large  accession  of  Roman  blood  in  the  army,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  legions  called 
Roman  were  recruited  from  all  the  nations  subject 
to  Rome,  and  the  practice  of  posting  troops  raised 
in  one  country  in  a  far  distant  one.  There  were 
also  the  civil  functionaries  aud  their  families,  who, 
with  the  military  officers  and  their  families,  would 
probably  form  the  society  of  the  place.  Next  there 
were  the  ecclesiastical  officials,  a  most  important 
body,  and  to  these  must  be  added  the  merchants, 
tradesmen,  artists,  and  others  of  a  like  class,  form- 
ing altogether  a  considerable  ingredient  in  the 
Roman  portion  of  the  population.  Besides  these 
there  was  no  doubt  a  large  number  of  people 
dwelling  in  the  city,  purely  British,  though  in  all 
probabHity  chiefly  of  the  servile  class. 

Activity  in  the  city  must  have  been  apparent  at 
all  times,  but  on  particular  occasions  great  move- 
ments stirred  up  the  populace  to  more  than  usual 
excitement.  Let  us  conjecture  that  intelligence 
has  been  received  of  a  savage  and  unsuspected 
attack  by  the  natives  upon .  some  of  the  outlying 
sentinels  of  the  Roman  camp.  Orders  are  at 
once  issued  for  preparations  to  chastise  the 
offenders.  Messengers  gallop  to  and  fro  between 
the  neighbouring  stations  of  Caerwent,  Burrium 
(Usk)  and  Tibia  Amnis  (Cardiff),  and  troops  hasten 
to  reinforce  the  companies  already  prepared 
for  action  at  Oaerleon.  Gaily  caparisoned  officers 
on  prancing  steeds  show  themselves  full  of  life, 
and  proudly  placing  themselves  in  view  of  the 
mercenary  soldiers  eager  for  war  or  slaughter,  or- 
der the  shrill  trumpet  for  the  advance.  Trem- 
bling now  is  every  British  heart  remaining  in  the 
dty,  knowingjthey  are  utterly  at  the  mercy  of 
their  exasperated  conquerors,  whose  slaves  they 
are  in  very  deed  and  name.  They  grieve  for  the 
fate  whidi  they  fear  is  imminent  for  their  brave 
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Roman  troops.     Eagerly  the  80idi«r8  prwa  for- 
ward, oyer  the  broad  smooth  roadway  which  they 
had   themselves   assisted   in   oonstmcting.    Ttlb 
morning  air  is  bracing,  and  the  bright  sunshine 
throws  a  halo  of  beauty  over  the  whole  landscape. 
The  mist  has  cleared  away,  and  the  rays  of  light 
show  np  with  distinctness    the   thickly  wooded 
vales,  and  every  object  on  the  mountain   side 
which  bounds  the  distant  view.     After  proceeding 
some  distance,  the  troops  diverge  to  mount  an  ad- 
jacent hill,  and  then  debouch  into  the  valley  be- 
low.    Here  and  there,  by  the  small  stream  trend- 
ing its  way  through  the  valley  a  few  British  huts  are 
visible,  but  though  no  human  beings  are  within 
them,  their  condition  show  that  they  have  been 
hastily  deserted.      Again  the  troops  press  forward 
until  the  summit  of  a  second  ran^e  of  hills  is 
reached,  and  the  valley  beneath  scanned  by  the 
keen  gaze  6f  the  warrior's  eve ;  no  enemy  how- 
ever, appears  in  slight .  The  whole  district  between 
the  mountains  and  the  waters  of  the  distant  es- 
tuary comio  wtthin  th^  ken  of  the  observers,  and 
nowhere,  save  in  the  recesses  of  the  thick  woods 
dotted  about,  could  an  enemy  hide  undetected. 
The  commanding  officer   hesitates  to  scale  the 
mountain  height  with  no  parpose   in    view,    he 
therefore    halts   awhile  sending  scouts  into  the 
adjacent  thickets  with  the  hope  of  unmasking  a 
human  foe,  but  there  no  life  is  disturbed  save  that 
of  the  beasts  and  fowls  in  their  wild  habitation. 
The  day  now  becoming  fkr  advanced,  prudence 
dictates  a  retreat  to  the  security  of  the  camp. 
Frotai  experienoe  acqnirdd  in  pi^viobs  expeiiiti  onh 
the  officers  in  charge  well  know  that  though  no 
ehemy  is  seen  thei^  are  eyes  on  the  mountain  side 
watchihg  every  ihbvetaent,  and  teady  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  position  of  danger  in  whidh  thto 
troops  might  be  placed.      For  safidty  and  protec- 
tion, therefore,  a  return  to  Oaerleon  is  directed, 
which  the  force  reacheu  ere  sunset,  overtaking  on 
the  road  a  long  line  Of  heavily  loaded  waagom, 
crtfepbg  slowly  along  attd  <mnv^ng  ihtf  cDUecfced 
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ttom  the  otitlyiag  proYinees  to  the  colonial 
tzwuniry  at  laca  Sihurom. 

THB  AKPHITHBATKB. 

With  the  BomaiiBy  as  with  other  nationa  of  both 
ancient  and  modem  timet,  it  was  not  ''all  work." 
However  fiercely  or  gallantly  the  militaiy  of  the 
proyinces  may  have  fought,  when  oircumstanoea 
demanded  their  services,  or  however  steadfastly 
civilians  may  have  pursaed  industrial  occupations, 
they  still  had  their  periods  of  recreation  and  dia- 
poit.  The  form  of  amusement  which  in  the  days 
of  the  Empire  seems  to  have  been  most  populiur, 
and  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  the  people  on  peat 
occasions,  was  that  of  gladiatorial  sports.  such 
exhibitions  had  doubtlesslv  existed  for  many  ages, 
but  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  an 
effort  was  made  in  the  direction  of  giving  perma- 
nence to  the  institution,  and  the  wooden  struc- 
tures, similar  to  the  stand  of  a  modem  raceconrsoy 
&:ave  place  in  important  cities  to  buildings  of  stone^ 
which  were  both  spacious  and  costly  in  their  erec- 
tion. These  buildings  were  termed  amphitheatres, 
and  had  seata  on  all  sides  in  rows  and  tiers,  rising 
one  above  another,  with  a  space  termed  the  arena 
in  the  centre,  where  gladiatorial  combats,  fights 
with  wild  beasts,  or  other  spectacles,  were  ex* 
hibited.  The  Colosseum,  at  Itome,  begun  by 
Vespasian,  and  finished  by  Titus,  A.  X).  80,  waa 
probably  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  ever 
erected,  and,  fortunatehr,  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
served. An  accurate  idea  therefore  can  be  formed 
of  the  siae  and  style  of  architecture  of  such  build- 
ings, and  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  iq>plied. 
The  taste  for  the  excitement  of  the  sports  of  the 
amphaitheafcre,  which  became  popular  at  Rome, 
soon  spread  to  the  provinces,  and  amphitheatres 
of  the  most  approved  design  quickly  sprung  up  in 
many  of  the  important  Roman  stations  in  Britain, 
such  as  Caerleon,  Cirencester.  Silchester,  and  ]>«r- 
cluQiter.  The  remams  of  tnat  a^  Borchester  ia 
the  most  peiftet  in   XSngjIand.      It  measuted  218 
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feet  by  163  feet,  and  was  80  feet  deep,  calcnlated 
to  hold  13,000  peraons.  These  facts  enable  us  to 
estimate  the  extent  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Caer- 
leon,  and  we  may  reasonably  imagine  that  as  Dor- 
chester was  not  so  important  a  station  as  Caerleon, 
the  amphitheatre  at  the  latter  place  would  not  be 
less  in  magnitude  than  the  structure  at  the  former 
station.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  ravages  of 
time  and  the  destructive  hand  of  man  has  left 
nothing  visible  at  the  present   day  but   a   circular 

^  hollow  in  a  field,   which  indicates  with  certaiuty 
either    the   extent  or  even  the  site  upon  which 

.  stood  the  Roman  amphitheatre  at  Caerleon. 
This  spot  is  situate  a  short  distance  without  the 
existing  remains  of  the  walls,  to  the  left  of  the 
Broadway,  and  is  now  generally  known  as  King 
Arthur's  Bound  Table.  There  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt,  however,  that  it  was  during  the  Roman  occu- 
pation an  open  amphitheatre,  similar  to  that  now  re- 
maining in  an  almost  perfect  state  at  Dorchester. 
Giraldus  states  that  in  his  time,  the  walls  were 
standing ;  and  the  author  of  the  Secret  Memoirs 
of  Monmouthshire,  states  *that  in  1706  a  prodigious 
foundation  wall  of  freestone  was  found  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Held.  The  field  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Broadway  is  called  Bear  House  Field, 
and  Mr  Lee  thinks  it  derived  its  name  from  being 
the  place  appropriated  to  the  animals  destined  for 
the  sports  of  the  theatre.  Mr.  Lee  also  refers  to  a 
peculiarity  in  the  remains  of  the  Roman  walls, 
which,  he  says,  has  not  yet  been  explained. 
Immediately  opposite  to  the  amphitheatre  are 
several  straight  upright  lines  indicating  a  kind  of 
finish  in  the  wall,  and  which  seem  to  have  no  ob- 
ject. The  courses  of  stones  do  not  correspond  on 
either  side,  and  yet  the  wall  is  perfectly  even  in 
front.  Within  12  yards  there  are  three  of  these 
apparent  breaks,  and  he  suggests  the  possibility  of 
their  having  some  connexion  with  siJly  ports,  or 
passages  leading  to  the  amphitheatre  from  the 
city. 

Without    any   contention,    however,    on    this 
ooriouB  point,    let  as  suppose   a  day  on  which 
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Xrts  on  a  grand  scale  haye  been  arranged  to  take 
DO.      Amionnoements    haye    been    circulated 
thronghont  the  district  by  show  biUs  and  posters, 
not  unlike  in  character  our  modem  play  bills  ;  and 
the   rumour  haying  obtained  that  a   number  of 
Britons    recently   taken   prisoners    are    to     be 
brought     into    the     arena^      more     than     the 
usual    cruel     amusemient    and     excitement     is 
anticipated.      From    early     mom     considerable 
commotion  is  obsenrable  within  and  without  the 
city.    As  the  day  adyances  music  floats  in  the  air, 
and  sounds  of  boisterous  mirth  freely  greet  the 
ear.     The  streets  are  crowded  with  both  military 
and    ciyilians    gaily     attired,    including    many 
strangers  from  neighbouring  towns  and  stations. 
The  hour  now  approaches  for  the  commencement 
of  the  Bpoii,  and  see,  there  proceeds  the  Praetor 
and  his  lady,  followed  by  a  gorgeous  retinue  of 
officers  and  attendants.     How  bemzened  they  are 
with  decorations  of  gold.     The  lady  seems  coyered 
all  oyer  with  emeralds  and  pearls  in  alternate  rows  ; 
oyer  all  her  head,  her  hair,  ears,  neck  and  fingers, 
some  of  them  are  priceless  gems,  neyer  purchased 
by  her,  or  for  her ;  they  are  the  spoils  of  proyinces 
where  the  Roman  army  proyed  yictorious.     On  aU 
sides  there  is  eyidence  of  a  gala  day ;  both  high 
and  low  seem  joyous  of  heart,  and  wend  their  way 
in  one  and  the  same  direction.     It  is  through  the 
Broadway,  towaids  the  spacious  amphitheatre,  and 
there  we  may  imagine  the  completed  preparations 
for  a  series  of  gladiatorial  combats.     An  immense 
concourse  of  people  is  assembled,  so  that  the  yast 
area  of  the  amphitheatre,  capable  of  holding  10,000 
persons,  is  far  too  limited  to  enable  all  to  witness 
the  spectacle.    The  Praetor,  his  deputies  from  dis- 
tant stations,  high  and  noble  Romans,  with  their 
wiyes,  layishly  bedecked  with  jewels,  officers  and 
men  of  the  occupying  army,  including  men  of 
many  nations,  serying  as  mere  mercenaries,  under 
Roman  command,  each  and  all  attired  in  their  best 
and  most  showy  costumes.    The  sudden  blast  of 
trumpets   and   the    deafening    clamour    of   the 
assembly  are  the  prelude  to  the  introdnotion  into 
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the  well-Banded  arena  of  the  first  pair  of  gladiators. 
They  are  both  BritonH,  men  of  large  limbs  and 
gnat  physical  strength,  nearly  nude,  and  armed 
with  short  swords.  They  fence,  bat  their  listless- 
ness  shows  they  have  no  desire  to  injure  each 
other,  or  shed  blood  for  the  amusement  of  their 
hated  conquerors.  In  a  short  period  one  is  re* 
moved,  and  his  place  suppHed  by  a  trained 
gladiator  from  Rome,  sworn  to  fight  to  the  death. 
The  combat  immediately  becomes  and  continues 
intensely  exciting.  The  ringing  steel  tells  how 
fast  fall  the  heavy  blows,  which  sound  above 
the  involuntary  outcries  of  the  throng  of 
spectators.  Wound  after  wound  is  inflicted 
by  each  of  the  combatants  in  turn,  and 
from  their  bodies  streams  of  blood  flow  to  the 
ground  on  which  they  tread.  But  there  is  no 
more  than  a  momentary  cessation  of  the  conflict. 
The  ^leater  strength  and  impetuosity  of  the 
Briton  seem  a  match  for  the  superior  skill  of  his 
antagonist,  whose  chief  object  has  been  to  defend 
himself  against  fierce  and  incessant  onslaughts. 
At  length  the  Roman  skill  and  training  prevaiL 
In  a  moment  of  unguardedness  the  Briton  is  dis- 
armed by  a  swift  and  skilful  stroke,  and  lies 
stretched  on  the  ground  in  hijB  own  gore  at  the 
mercy  of  his  foe.  With  upraised  sword  the  victor 
stands  over  him,  and  turns  his  eyes  to  the  spot 
where  sits  the  Pnetor  and  other  civic  and  military 
dignitaries.  He  lo6ks  for  a  signal,  and  in  an  in- 
stMtthe  whole  assembly  with  an  unhesitating 
motion  raise  their  hands,  the  thumb  being  turned 
downwards.  The  victor  comprehends  the  signal, 
realises  his  desire,  and  gloatingly  sacrifices  the 
life  of  his  brave  victim,  receiving  immediately 
alterwards  a  palm  branch  as  a  reward  of  his  in- 
human butchery. 

Such  were  the  sports,  varied  occasionally  by 
collects  with  wild  beasts,  that  in  the  second  and 
tlurd  centories  took  place  in  the  amphitheatre  of 
the  Roman  capital  of  Britannia  Secunda— Caer- 
Ibod. 
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A  SOMAN  CEMBT1EBT. 

The  subject  of  death  leads  us  by  a  natural 
sequence  of  thought  to  that  of  burial  and  burial 
places.  The  Romans,  it  is  well  known,  practised 
extra-mural  interments,  the  sanitaiy  advantages  of 
which  were  disregarded  in  later  ages,  and  has  only 
recently  been  again  recognised .  The  chief  burying 
place,  or  cemetery,  in  connection  with  the  city 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  short  distance  with- 
out the  walls,  on  the  road  running  in  the  direction 
of  Caerwent.  It  is  now  a  field  on  the  slope  of  a 
steep  hill.  There  day  by  day  the  ashes  of  the  cre- 
mated dead,  preserved  in  cinerary  urns  were  de- 
posited in  the  soil,  and  there  may  have  been 
read  on  inscribed  stones,  even  as  in  the  ceme- 
teries of  the  present  day,  the  names  of  the  de- 
parted, and  of  the  loviuji:  remembrance  and  affec- 
tion of  the  surviving  relatives. 

It  is  a  common  and  seemingly  natnrfd  thing  on 
entering  a  graveyard  to  note  the  brief  facts  com- 
memorated on  the  erected  monuments.  The  re- 
cord of  an  elderlv  person  attracts  our  special 
notice ;  if  the  death  was  in  the  last  century,  we 
regard  it  with  still  more  attention  ;  if  the  date  is 
of  the  l7th  century,  we  think  it  somewhat  remark- 
able ;  and  if  of  older  date  we  look  upon  the  stone 
as  a  sepulchral  curiosity.  Monumental  inscrip- 
tions of  the  15th  century  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  of  an  earlier  date  sull  more  rare.  But  as  the 
stream  of  death  '^goes  on  for  ever,''  we  are 
tempted  to  ask  where  are  the  records  of  all  the 
generationa  that  have  gone  hoiose  ? 

"  Where  are  they  all  ?    The  beaotifol,  the  bra^e, 
The  statesman*  the  philosopher  7 
An  slumbering  in  the  grave  r 

Yes,  the  grave,  that  appears  to  have  been  ''un- 
wept, unhonoured,  and  unsung."  The  churches  of 
Caerleon,  St.  Woolos,  Llanhenog,  and  others 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  probably 
among  those  of  oldest  date  in  the  kins- 
dom,  and  yet  how  seldom  a  tombstone  records 
%.  dat«  of  more  than  a  couple  of  oentuiiM  ago. 
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Who  shall  predict  how  many  of  those  now  existing 
will  remain  to  sight  when  another  two  hundred 
years  shall  have  passed  away  ?  The  impossibility 
of  recalling  to  memory  from  the  silent  stone  tab- 
lets, the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet,  who  lived 
three  centuries  ago,  makes  the  discovery  of  the 
Roman  burying  place,  with  the  tombs  of  vet^ns, 
who,  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and,  after 
passing  through  Gaul,  crossed  the  channel  and 
settled  and  died,  with  wives  and  families  in  the 
station  of  Isca  Silurum,  all  the  more  remarkable. 
There  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Oaerleon  a  stone, 
free  to  the  inspection  of  visitors,  which  about  1,500 
years  ago  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Lady 
OaBsaria  by  her  husband,  aud  probably  her  three 
sons  ;  another  to  Agrius  Gimarius.  A  third  re- 
cords that  Julia  Yeneria  was  mourned  by 
her  husband  and  son.  A  fourth  commemorates 
a  mother's  affection  for  her  departed  daughter 
Other  stones  recall  to  memory  the  names  of 
veterans  belonging  to  the  Legion,  which  at  time 
the  stones  were  erected  occupied  the  city  barracks. 
Of  one  veteran  it  is  said  *^  visit  annis  centum." 
He  lived  100  years.  The  etone  was  erected  by  his 
wife  and  son;  while  ciose  b/,  another  stone,  erected 
by  the  same  son,  records  the  subsequent  death  of 
hL  mother  at  the  age  of  75  years.  Even  here 
among  the  tombs  might  ihe  contemplative  read, 
not  only  the  fate  of  the  victorious  veterans  of  the 
Roman  army,  but  also  tho  doom  of  the  empire  in 
the  words  '*  Bio  transit  gloria  mundi." 

EFFECT  OF  THE  KOMAN  OCCXTPATION. 

Having  now  exhausted  the  principal  facts  and 
traditions  relating  to  the  Roman  occupation  of  the 
district,  it  seems  desirable  before  concluding  the 
remarks  upon  this  period  to  offer  a  few  general 
observations  upon  the  changes  which  that  occupa- 
tion effected.  The  precise  conditions  and  effect 
cannot  be  accurately  determined,  as  various 
opinions  are  expressed  by  the  most  competent 
writers.  It  is  said  that  a  country  was  never  con- 
sidered conquered  until  it  was  not  only  overthrown 
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by  Roman  anna,  bnt  also  bomid  down  by  Roman 
laws.  While  this  was  undoubtedly  the  condition 
of  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  exception  must  be 
taken  as  regards  Siluria.  Though  Caerleon  and  its 
other  towns  were  occupied  by  the  Roman  military 
force,  the  inhabitants  kept  in  check,  and  the 
Roman  law  enforced,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Roman  power  was  exerted  or  exercised  to  any  ex- 
tent continuously,  in  or  beyond  the  mountainous 
district.  After  establishing  their  military  supre- 
macy and  amply  providing  for  their  safety,  the 
Romans  probably  desired  and  endeavoured  to 
maintain  peace,  not  only  between  themselves  and 
the  natives,  but  also  between  the  many  native 
princes  and  their  followers  ;  one  of  their  first 
objects  being  to  put  an  end  to  all  leagues  or  com- 
binations which  might  prove  dangerous  to  their 
mle.  The  objects  of  the  Romans,  if  briefly  sum- 
marised, may  be  said  to  have  been  to  encourage 
peace  and  keep  the  British  princes  in  order,  to 
enforce  tribute,  and  make  the  natives  pay  the  cost 
of  their  own  conquest  and  continued  subjection, 
the  making  of  roads,  camps,  and  fortresses ;  the 
support  of  the  army,  and  the  enrichinc:  of  generals 
and  procurators.  The  spoils  of  Britain,  however, 
never  greatly  enriched  the  Roman  Empire  or  many 
of  its  officers,  and  however  justly  or  unjustly 
taxes  and  tribute  may  have  been  exacted,  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration absorbed  all  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
province. 

The  natives  were  no  doubt  disarmed,  and  so  lonff 
as  they  paid  the  demanded  tribute  and  refrained 
from  tumult  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  liberty.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  district  was  nominally  restored  to  the  successors 
of  Caractacns,  the  inhabitants  retaining  their 
ancient  rights  and  privileges.  This  inference  is 
supported  by  a  statement  in  the  lolo  MSS.,  where 
it  is  averred  that  they  exercised  but  little  political 
or  military  power,  except  to  aid  their  conquerors 
in  the  expulsion  of  different  invading  hordes. 
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The  examples  of  industry  and  akill  shown  by 
the  Roman  legionaries  naturally  had  great  and 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  people.  The  soldiers 
were  not  mere  fighting  men,  but  employed  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  constructing  roads, 
buildings,  and  other  public  works  ;  and  Rome  was 
successful  in  the  art  of  making  her  subjects  emu- 
late and  copy  her  own  civiL'zation.  While,  there- 
fore, in  Oaerleon  and  other  places  where  the  Roman 
element  prevailed,  Britons  became  Romanised  in 
their  manners  and  customs,  buying  and  sellini?,  and 
following  industrial  avocations ;  the  natives  in  the 
country,  while  forbidden  the  possession  of  the 
sword,"  were  encouraged  to  use  the  spade  to  bring 
waste  lands  into  cultivation,  and  at  Caerleon  they 
would  find  a  ready  market  for  all  their  produce. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Romans  that 
whatever  knowledge  or  learning  they  possessed, 
they  were  not  slow  to  disseminate  it  through  every 
province  of  the  extensive  Empire,  and  with  that 
view  they  established  and  supported  schools,  in 
which  youths  were  taught  the  I^tin  language,  and 
sometimes  the  Greek  and  other  branches  of  learn- 
ing. The  Smperor  Gratian,  A.D.  376,  issued  an 
edict  directed  to  Gaul,  and  therefore  extending  to 
Britain ,  commanding  the  Prefects  to  establish  schools 
in  all  the  considerable  towns,  particularly  in  all  the 
capitals  of  the  provinces.  What  was  done  at  Caer- 
leon under  this  edict  is  not  exactly  to  be  ascer- 
tained. Schools  were  already  in  existence  there,  as 
wo  find  it  recorded  that  after  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cution, and  under  the  auspices  of  Antoninus, 
Caerleon  became  noted  as  a  seat  of  learning  and 
devotion.  It  is  probable  that  some  impetus  was 
given  to  the  existing  institutions,  as  we  find  that 
net  long  after  some  of  its  students  became  re- 
nowned for  thmr  literary  attainments. 

One  of  the  earliest  effects  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion was  a  change  in  the  designation  of  many 
places^  but  in  most  instances  the  ancient  word  was 
retained  with  no  more  variation  than  necessary 
to  adapt  the  terminations  of  the  Latin  language. 
Thns&e  Bxitidi  word  Syllwr,  or  Bssyllwr,  was 
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and  Caerwyag.  Isca  Silnmm.  In  the  names  of 
places,  howeyer,  ai  present  in  use,  there  do  not 
appear  many  remains  of  Ronum  etymolo^.  The 
old  British  name  Caenrent  has  been  resumed,  and 
for  Isca,  Caeileon  has  been  substitnted.  In  the 
name  Ultra  Pontem  (Caerleon  village)  the  Roman 
name  seems  still  preserved. 

Respecting  the  architectural  structures  of  the 
Romans  at  Caerleon,  much  uncertainty  exists. 
There  is  both  positive  and  analagous  evidence  from 
which  to  judge ;  the  first  from  the  numerous  ruins 
and  fragments  that  have  been  found* there,  and  the 
second  Srom  the  style  and  character  of  the  buildings 
which  were  prevslent  in  Italy  and  the  colonies 
under  Roman  rule.  Caerleon,  like  other  capitals 
of  provinces  and  similar  military  stations,  was 
adorned  with  public  edifices  and  private  dwellings 
within  the  fortifications,  while  outside,  villa  resi- 
dences were  occasionally  erected  ;  an  instance  of 
the  latter  having  been  found  at  Pilbach,  about 
midway  between  Caerleon  and  Newport.  The  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  Roman  remains  discovered  at 
Caerleon  will  afford  the  student  a  far  more  accurate 
estimate  of  Roman  architecture  and  Roman  habits 
than  the  opinions  of  writers  who  reason  from 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  existing  facts.  At  all 
events,  the  numerous  remains  discovered  from  time 
to  time  at  Caerleon  at  once  indicate  the  superiority 
of  the  city  over  all  other  places  in  the  province, 
notwithstanding  that  they  are  deemed  to  have 
been  Roman  stations  of  more  or  less  importance. 
At  Cardiff,  for  instance,  no  vestige  of  Roman  re- 
mains are  at  present  discoverable  in  the  town, 
thou^  encampments  are  traceable  in  the  vicinity. 
One  Roman  coin  (of  the  reign  of  Trajan)  was  found 
about  a  century  ago,  and  the  remains  of  a  hypo- 
caust  within  the  present  castle,  but  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  important  remains  having  at 
any  time  been  found.  The  fact  therefore  remains 
that  of  all  Wales,  Caerleon  has  afforded  the  greatest 
number  and  variety  of  Roman  antiquities. 

The  late  Dr.  Nidiolas  says,  we  have  only  to  dig 
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beneath  the  surface  as  the  loeal  antiquariaiui  have 
done,  to  discover  substantial  proofs  of  what  has 
been  asserted  :  altars  once  smoking  with  sacrifices 
to  the  Boman  deities  have  been  disinterred  ;  frag- 
ments of  columns  and  friezes,  of  tesselated  pave- 
ment, of  baths,  and  marble  statuary,  articles  of 
personal  ornament,  and  of  domestic  use,  weapons 
of  offence,  and  implements  of  handicraft,  sepul- 
chral memorials  with  the  actual  names  of  the  dead, 
have  all  been  discovered  as  witnesses,  silent  but 
elegant,  to  the  people,  the  religion,  the  industry, 
the  power,  which  Caerleon  knew  so  many  ages  ago. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  centuries  of 
Boman  occupation,  at  a  period  when  the  greater 
part  of  Britain  had  become  reconciled  to  their  con- 
dition, the  civil  discord  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire 
led  to  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  Boman  troops, 
together  with  the  flower  of  the  British  youth,  for 
the  defence  of  the  central  dominions.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  legions  were  re- 
moved from  the  more  distant  stations  to  conve- 
nient places  of  embarkation,  and  about  408  or  409 
A.D.,  they  finally  quitted  the  shores  of  Britain. 

Caerleon  and  tibe  district  around  was  now  in  a 
very  different  condition  from  that  in  which  the 
Bomans  first  acquired  it.  The  city  then,  though 
andent  and  renowned,  was  probably  little  better 
than  an  aggregate  of  timber  buildings  or  wattled 
huts,  and  &e  district  around,  the  hunting  ground 
of  the  half  civilised  natives.  These  no  longer  went 
naked  with  painted  bodies,  or  cdotiied  themselves 
with  skins,  but  now  assumed  the  Boman  dress  and 
imitated  their  conquerors  in  many  other  habits 
and  customs.  In  the  city,  dwelling-houses,  temples, 
and  courts  had  been  erected,  adorned  with  porti- 
coes, galleries,  baths,  and  mosaic  pavements,  all  of 
maipuficent  design  and  material,  and  furnished 
with  appliances  of  luxury  and  tokens  of  power 
and  wealth  in  which  the  Bomans  so  much  de- 
lighted. In  the  country,  surrounding  forests  were 
thinned » the  land  drained,  and  agriculture  pursued 
with  some  regularity.  Municipal  government,  too, 
bad  been  established ;  the  people  entrusted  with 
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thefranchiBe  by  Cancalla,  commeroe  pxomotedy 
and  the  natives,  mnch  to  their  advantage,  brought 
into  contact  by  means  of  the  legions  with  men  of 
many  nations.  The  dark  mysteries  ef  Dmidism 
had  melted  away  before  the  light  of  Christianity, 
and  its  cmde  teachings  supplanted  in  established 
schools  by  aU  the  improved  knowledge  which  the 
Romans  then  possessed  or  valued.  Emperors  had 
visited  the  city,  and  left  mementoes  of  their  visit 
which  still  exist;  Julius  and  Aaron  had  sealed  their 
martyrdom,  and  set  an  example  of  Christian  de- 
votion which  will  last  to  the  end  of  time. 

In  a  wordy  Caerleon,  during  the  course  of  three 
centuries,  became  the  chief  city  of  the  Romans  in 
Wales,  the  centre  of  gaiety,  of  architectural  splen- 
dour, of  fiscal  administration,  and  of  polite  learn- 
ing, though  the  fact  may  be  difficult  to  realise  by 
those  who  in  modem  days  perambulate  its  quiet  and 
almost  desolate  streets. 

BOHAN  BBMADTS. 

The  discovery  of  Roman  antiquities  at  Caerleon 
may  be  well  regarded  as  an  event  of  modem  times, 
but  instead  of  deferring  particulars  of  such  discov- 
eries until  a  later  chapter,  it  is  thought  advisable 
to  gather  up  in  the  present  place  such'  notices  as 
are  to  be  found,  and  thus  render  the  account  of  the 
Roman  period  more  complete. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  at  no  time  since 
the  Roman  occupation,  has  Caerleon  ceased  to  be 
inhabited,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so 
many  interesting  objects,  indicative  of  that  oooapa- 
tion  should  have  remained  in  the  earth  undis- 
turbed untU  the  present  century,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  thought  arises  of  how  much  must 
have  been  disinterred  during  the  lapse  of  so  many 
eenturies,  of  which  no  vestige  is  preserved,  and 
which  would  now  be  looked  upon  as  invaluable. 
Ginddus  Cambrensis  is  one  of  the  earliest  writers 
who  makes  reference  to  the  Roman  remains  at 
Caerleon.  He  visited  the  city  in  1185,  and  the 
following  passage  is  quoted  from  his  account  of  it : 
''Many  vestiges  of  its  former  splendour  may  yet 
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be  seen  ;  immense  palaces  formerly  ornamented 
with  gilded  roofs  in  imitation  of  Roman  magnifi- 
cence, inasmuch  as  they  were  first  raised  by  Roman 
princes  and  embellished  with  splendid  buildings  ; 
a  tower  of  prodigious  size,  remarkable  hot  baths, 
relics  of  temples  and  theatres  all  enclosed  within* 
fine  walls,  parts  of  which  remain  standing.  You 
will  find  both  within  and  without  the  circuit  of 
the  walls  subterranean  buildings,  aqueducts, 
underground  passages,  and,  what  I  think  worthy 
of  notice,  stoves  contrived  with  wonderful  art  to 
transmit  the  heat  insensibly  through  narrow  tubes 
passing  up  the  side  walls." 

Leland,  in  making  his  itinerary  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.,  visited  the  ancient  city.  He  states 
that  tradition  then  pointed  to  a  spot  where  stood 
the  old  Roman  church,  and  that  in  digging  there 
"certain  paintings  on  stones  "  were  found.  He 
also  says  that  ''  certain  painted  incrustments  "  had 
been  dug  up  hard  by  the  oaitle. 

Next  we  find  Camden  and  his  later  editor  Oough 
describing  the  city  and  its  antiquities,  and  ex- 
ercising their  great  learning  in  deciphering  the 
various  inscriptions  upon  stones  which  came  under 
their  observation. 

Bishop  Gibson,  of  Uandaff,  was  successful  in 
collecting  many  valuable  relics,  among  them  being 
the  inscribed  stone  indicati&g  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  to  Diana,  and  the  votive  altar  dedicated 
to  the  Emperor  Severus  and  his  sons  Caracella  and 
Geta. 

Horsley,  in  "Britannia  Romana,"  and 
Harris,  in  his  account  of  "  The  Antiquities  of 
Monmouthshire,"  give  many  interesting  particu- 
lars respecting  Caerleon  ;  and  Grose,  in  ms  Anti- 
quities, gives  a  drawing  of  the  remains  of  a  tower 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  on  the  Ultra-Pontem  side, 
and  expresses  his  belief  that  it  is  of  Roman  con- 
struction. 

Mr  Wyndham  was  one  of  the  first  trayellers 
whose  narrative  drew  public  attention  to  thiA  dis- 
trict. He  felt  much  interest  in  its  Roman  anti- 
quities, and  describes  those   which  he  saw  and 
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heard  of.  At  Caerwent,  a  very  large  beautiful 
teoseUted  pavement  had  been  diiiooYered  in  17779 
and  Mr.  Wyndham,  thus  describes  it : — 
''The  pavement  u  in  length  21ft.  6in.,  and  in 
breadth  18ft.  A  border  edged  with  the  Greek 
skull  and  fret  surround  the  whole,  but  on  the  off 
side  this  border,  being  upwards  of  3ft.,  is  much 
broader  than  on  the  other  side.  This  was  deBii<ned 
in  order  to  reduce  the  cirdes  within  a  square. 
These  circles  are  about  3ft.  in  diameter,  and  are 
encircled  with  a  variety  of  elegant  ornaments,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  re((«lar  and  equal 
distances.  I  think  there  are  13  of  these  cirdes. 
The  pieces  of  which  the  pavement  is  composed  are 
nearly  square,  the  breadth  of  them  being  about  ihe 
size  of  a  narrow  die.  These  are  of  various  colours, 
blue,  with  vellow  and  red,  the  first  two  are  of 
stone,  and  the  last  two  terra  cotta.  By  a  judi- 
cious mixture  of  these  colours  the  whole  pattern  is 
as  strongly  described  as  it  would  be  in  ou  colours. 
The  ori^^nal  level  is  perfectly  preserved,  and  the 
whole  composition  is  so  elegant  and  well  executed 
that  I  think  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  Mosaic 
pavement  on  this  or  even  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps.  It  is  equal  to  those  beautiful  pavements 
raeserved  in  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Naples  at 
l^ortice.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  of  the  age  of 
Agricola.  It  might  possibly  have  been  the  floor 
of  a  temple,  as  one  may  reasonably  consider  it  too 
costly  an  ornament  for  a  private  building." 

Coxe  probably  gave  a  fuller  account  than  any 
previous  writer  of  the  interesting  Roman  remains. 
At  Oaerleon  he  traced  or  made  a  survey  oi^  the 
walls.  Their  elevation,  he  says,  was  in  no  place 
more  than  14  feet,  whidi  was  considerably  less 
than  the  original  height ;  their  greatest  thickness 
was  between  11  and  12  feet,  fie  describes  three 
capstones  of  a  cornice  which  had  been  discovered 
and  appeared  to  have  been  placed  at  an  angle  of  a 
buil^^.  They  were  of  freestone,  and  scarcely 
inferior  in  the  degance  of  workmanship  to  the 
angular  cornices  in  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.  These 
mgBiimiMf  hM  says,  hare  bMn  considered  parti  of 
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mains of  a  splendid  Roman  temple.  He  also  states 
that  in  1786  a  figure  of  Diana,  with  her  tresses 
and  orescent  moulded  in  alabaster,  was  found  in  the 
Round  Table  field. 

He  desoibes  a  stone,  an  inscription  upon 
which  had  been  interpreted  b^  Dr  McCaul  to  re- 
cord the  dedication  of  some  building  in  A.D.  234, 
when  Maximus,  for  the  second  time,  and  Urbanus 
were  consuls,  and  another  of  the  date  September 
23,  244,  when  Peregrinus  and  ^milanus  were 
consuls. 

At  Little  Bulmoor  in  1777  or  1778  was  discovered 
the  massive  foundation  of  an  immense  building 
consisting  of  hewn  stones  from  half  a  ton  to  a  ton. 
Among  these  frazments  was  a  large  freestone  six 
or  seven  feet  high,  four  wide,  on  which  an  arched 
recess  was  excavated,  containing  the  figure  of  a 
man  in  a  sitting  posture,  the  left  hand  resting  on 
a  globe,  the  right  mutilated.  It  seemed  to  resemble 
the  statue  of  an  imperator. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
Wales  which  had  been  regarded  to  a  great  extent 
as  an  unknown  country,  was  visited  by  a  succession 
of  tourists,  each  one  vieing  with  the  other  in  their 
high  praises  of  the  beauty  of  the  natural  scenery 
and  the  many  objects  of  architectural  and  anti- 
quirian  interest  which  the  country  contained. 
Gaerleon  becoming  recognised  as  the  Isca  Silurum 
of  the  Romans,  was  a  place  of  considerable  attrac- 
tion, and  from  that  ^riod  we  have  manv  notices 
of  antiquities  from  time  to  time  having  oeen  dis- 
covered. 

Of  the  fate  of  many  of  the  interesting  relics  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  an  account  given  by  Mr 
Manby,  who  made  a  tour  through  Monmouthshire 
in  1802. 

"NLr,  Manby  writes  as  follows  respecting  certain 
inscribed  stones.  Being  desirous  of  acquiring  for 
the  pubUc  anv  relic  wmch  might  be  interesting,  I 
applied  to  the  owner,  and  hearing  they  were 
of  no  value  to  him,  only  as  suiting  the  uses 
of  a  maaoiBy  detesmined  to  resone  them  from 
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ludi  a  diflgraoey  offered  either  to  proooze  an 
equal  quantity  of  itone  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poee  required,  or  to  pay  him  any  fair  determined 
price.  Mr.  Cfethin  consented,  and  assured  me  he 
would  call  on  me  the  next  time  he  came  to  Bris* 
toL  Not  fidfiUing  his  word,  I  revisited  Oaerleon, 
with  the  intention  of  oondufUng  the  baiigain,  when 
lo !  I  arriyed  just  in  time  to  see  the  remains  of 
the  last  stone  fixing  for  a  window  frame ! " 

Mr  Barber,  who  made  a  tour  through  the  dis- 
trict in  1803,  describing  Oaerleon,  says : — *'  An 
altar  with  a  Roman  inscription  upon  it  had  been 
dug  up  just  before  our  arrival,  and  we  were  con- 
dnctea  by  an  obliging  gentieman  of  the  town  to 
the  garden  in  which  it  was  found,  where  we  saw 
the  venerable  monument  of  antiquity  just  finished 
slicing  into  half-a-dozen  slabs  for  paving." 

A  year  later  a  tourist  named  Donovan  paid  a 
visit  to  Caerwent  and  refers  to  twotesselated  pave- 
ments, for  which  the  village  had  a  short  time  be- 
fore become  highly  celebnited.  One,  which  had 
been  exposed  in  the  open  ground,  was  nearly  de- 
molished, and  the  otner  one  was  in  a  far  worse 
state  of  mutilation,  only  a  few  dies  or  tessera 
lying  scattered  about  the  grass. 

Fortunately,  in  1847,  efforts  were  made  to 
establish  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  antiquities  of  the  county,  and  of 
preserving  any  memorials  of  the  past  of  which 
they  coiQd  obtain  possession.  On  the  28th 
October  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Priory, 
Caerleon,  Lieut. -C<m.  Sir  Digby  Mackworth,  Bart., 
presiding.  The  Caerleon  Antiquarian  Assodation 
was  then  founded,  and  Mr  John  Edward  Lee, 
whose  devotion  to  the  SiHsiety  for  more  than  30 
years  merits  much  honour,  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary. The  pesent  museum  was  speedily  erected, 
and  sucoessrol  efforts  have  [since  been  made  to  fill 
its  ample  space  with  treasured  memorials  of  the 
past. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  many  interesting 
discoveries  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  reader 
is  r«fened  to  Mr.  J.   B.  Lee's   admirable  book, 
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''IsoaSilnmm,''  where,  as  the  result  of  much 
pains-taJdnff  zeal,  moat  of  the  objects  presenred  are 
fully  desoriDed  and  aocarately  illustrated.  We 
purpose,  however,  to  giye  a  summary  of  those 
objects,  indicating  as  far  as  possible  the  localities 
in  whidi  they  were  found. 

Some  of  tiiese  objects  unfortunately  have  been 
destroyed,  or  their  present  whereabouts  not 
known.  Of  others  sti]l  preserved,  the  exact  spot 
in  which  they  were  disooTeied  is  not  recorded. 
In  designating  the  places  where  articles  have  been 
bown  to  be  found,  the  names  given  in  Mr.  Lee's 
laca  SUnrwn  have  been  retained. 

At  the  Castle  VtUa. — A  centurial  stone,  14in.  by 
6in.,  with  an  inscription  interpreted  to  be  ^'Cohors 
quinta  centuria  Fcetifu,"  The  precise  object  of 
these  stones  does  not  seem  to  be  known,  although 
l^ey  are  frequently  brought  to  light  wherever  tEe 
Romans  had  a  station  or  erected  a  fortification. 
Another  stone,  28in.  by  9in.,  with  an  inscription 
which  may  be  read  as  under,  *^  Dtae  Foriunae 
.  .  .  flMis  .  .  .  Praefedus  Castrorumj"  in- 
dicating that  it  was  dedicated  to  Fortune,  bv  the 
2uarter-mastor  or  other  important  officer  of  the 
egion.  Part  of  a  column,  3ft.  8(in.  high,  the 
diameter  of  shaft  being  18  2-3in,  and  the  capital 
23in.  in  the  widest  part ;  it  is  conjectured  to  be 
part  of  an  altar  dedicated  to  Mithras,  the  inscrip- 
tion appearing  to  be  " .  .  ncto  .  .  thrat  .  .  m 
fiutu  ....  nif  (Scmcto  Mithrm) ;"  A  stone, 
52in.  by  4(Hn.,  with  a  figure  of  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, entwined  with  snakes,  sculptured  in  the 
centre  ;  it  belonged  apparently  to  the  pediment  of 
a  building.  A  number  of  stone  facings,  from  1ft. 
to  4ft.  in  length,  for  decorations  ;  a  patera  or  flat 
bowl,  a  round  tile-part  of  a  pillar  of  hjrpocaust,  a 
cornice  brick  stamped  with  initials  ;  a  laige  num^ 
ber  of  flue  and  roof  tiles,  a  variety  of  coloured 
glass,  glass  beads,  enamel  studs,  and  bronzes, 
]et  ornaments,  ivoiy  oarvings,  bone  needles,  and 
tools,  armulet  made  from  horn,  fibulsa  and  personal 
ornaments,  articles  for  toilet,  part  of  bronze  neck- 
lace, bronze  handles  of  iron  keys,  bronze  nails, 
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piiiB,  bell,  sbearB,  style,  balance,  keys,  BpoonA,  foot 
rale,  portions  of  harness,  mould  for  casting 
metal  ornaments,  etc,  etc. 

In  ihe  CadU  Grounds. — ^Memorial  inscription, 
13in  by  Sin,  "  Frimus  Teaeray"  supposed  to  be  in 
memory  of  anofficer  of  theAngnstanLe^on.  A  stone 
23in  by  12  in,  with  fi^re  riding  a  dolphin;  a  quan- 
tity of  red  glassed  ware,  a  cup  of  Roman  form,  jar 
or  bottle  with  interior  divisions ;  part  of  globular 
amphora,  lamp  mould,  fibula  and  minor  articles. 

At  ike  foot  of  Castle  Mound. — ^A  stone  36in  by 
29in,  supposed  to  record  the  re-building  of  the 
barracks  of  the  7th  cohort,  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Emperors  Viderianus  and  Gallienus,  A.D.  253  to 
260.  The  inscription  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
disGOTered  at  Caerleon.  A  stone  66in  by  24in, 
with  an  inscription  which  reads  as  follows  : — 
FofiwuE  et  bono  Svento,  Cornelitu  Cktstus  et 
JulvuBj  Belisimnu8<:onjuge{que)posuerunt,  supposed 
to  be  an  altar  dedicated  to  Fortune^  Above 
the  inscription  are  two  figures,  the  left  of 
which  is  so  defaced  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  say 
whether  it  was  intended  for  male  or  female.  The 
right  hand  figure  appears  with  a  patera  in  his  hand 
in  the  act  of  sacrificing.  An  altar  and  what  is  meant 
to  represent  fire,  occupies  the  middle  of  the  stone. 
An  altar  20in  by  17in  by  12in  ;  an  altar  25in  by 
15in. 

In  the  Churchyard. — Stone,  43in  by  17in,  refer- 
ring to  a  building  which  had  gone  to  decay,  and 
which  had  been  restored  by  Severus,  and  Geta,  his 
son.  Altar,  40in  by  20in,  inscribed,  and  erected 
by  individuals  whose  names  are  mentioned  on  a 
votive  tablet,  dug  up  at  Caerleon  200  years  ago, 
and  still  preserved.  Tesselated  pavement  of 
labyrinthine  pattern.  This  was  found  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  1865,  when  digging  a  grave 
at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  churchyard. 
It  appeared  the  flooring  of  an  apartment,  14ft. 
by  lift.  The  centre  portion  contained  the 
design  of  a  Cretan  labyrinth,  8ft.  square, 
surrounded  by  a  border  of  very  light  and  elegant 
BcroU  work,  which  iBSuea  from  the  mouths  of  two 
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Yftsefl,  one  at  each  end  of  the  room,  the  bases  or 
feet  of  which  rest  on  the  borders  of  the  labyrinth. 
The  scrolls  form  a  number  of  graceful  coils,  each 
terminating  in  a  cordate  leaf.  The  ground  of  the 
pattern  is  white,  and  formed  with  tesserae  of  a 
white  compact  limestone,  about  5-8thB  nf  an  inch 
square.  The  scrolls  are  made  with  a  single  line  of 
black  or  dark  grey  tessorse,  also  ef  limestone.  The 
only  colour  introduced  is  in  the  vases,  and  these 
are  od livened  by  some  bright  red  tesseree  of  brick, 
probably  intended  to  give  the  effect  of  flutes  in  the 
lower  parts.  The  labyrinth  is  formed  altogether 
of  black  and  white  tesserse,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  border  of  black  tessene,  four  in  width,  the 
ground  of  the  labyrinth  is  white,  the  paths  being 
three  in  breadth,  and  the  dark  lines  which 
separate  them  only  two.  It  is  arranged  in  fouif 
squares,  each  of  which  must  be  fully  traversed  in 
succession  before  the  centre  is  reached.  The 
portion  of  pavement,  which  was  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, was  removed  to  the  Museum,  where  it  is 
now  t<>  be  seen.  Tesselated  pavements  with  laby- 
rinths are  extremely  rare,  and  no  other  specimen 
has  been  discovered  in  Britain. 

In  1866,  an  old  house  adjoining  the  churchyard, 
and  in  which  a  former  vicar  lived,  was  pulled 
down,  and  several  defaced  fragments  of  stones  were 
there  found.  Lump  of  coarse  red  pottery,  scent 
bottle,  &c. 

In  BackhcUl-gtreet, — A  tesselated  pavement  was 
discovered  here  during  the  progress  of  some  drain- 
age works,  in  the  spring  of  1877.  It  appeared  to 
be  the  floor  of  a  chamber  34  feet  square.  It  had 
become  mudi  dilapidated,  and  as  it  extended  into 
the  garden  adjacent  to  the  road  only  a  portion  of 
it  was  recoverable.  This  was  removed  to  the 
museum  where  it  is  now  preserved. 

At  the  samA  time  were  discovered  numerous 
fragments  of  black  and  red  pottery,  bronze  fibula? 
and  pins,  bone  pins  and  needles,  a  bronze  figure  of 
a  game  cock,  with  its  comb,  spurs  and  wattle, 
neatly  finished ;  specimens  of  plate  glass  and  a 
very  perfect  earthenware  mortarium,  11  inches  in 
diameter. 
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Near  the  Hanbwry  Arms, — Oenturial  stone  33  in. 
by  16  in.  inscribed,  *^Cohort  secunda  centuria  Vcderii 

In  the  Priory  Oardefis. — A  pillar  of  moulded 
glass,  bronze  pliers,  jar  of  red  ware,  half-full  of 
burnt  bones  and  ashes. 

Field  in  Front  of  Priory. — Stone-facings  orna- 
mented. 

Near  the  National  School, — Handle  of  course  pot- 
teiy. 

In  and  near  Broadway, — ^A  quantity  of  red  glazed 
ware,  a  jar  of  dark  coloured  ware,  carved  figure  of 
goat. 

Bound  Table  Field  —Amphora  of  red  ware,  black 
ware  fragments,  alabaster  with  figure  of  Diana, 
foundation  wall  of  freestone,  &c, 

WaUc^s  Field, — Red  glazed  ware,  fibulsB,  &o. 

Biver-side, — ^Lamp  of  red  ware. 

Near  the  Fed  Lion, — Two  stones  with  scorings; 
bowl  of  red  glazed  ware. 

Laie  Mrs,  Pritcha/rd^a  Garden, — Stone  22in,  by 
Idin.,  sculptured  ;  red  glazed  ware;  part  of  bronze 
candelabrum. 

Bailxcay  £'xaiva/totM.— Sepulchral  inscription, 
31in.  by  29in.  ;  several  stone  coffins,  vessdls  of 
glass,  bronze  lamp,  large  earthenware  urn,  glass 
basin,  or  drinking  vessel. 

In  CJaerleon  (exact  spot  not  known.) — ^Centurial 
stone  15in.  by  6Ln.,  set  up.  it  is  imagined  on  ac- 
count of  some  work  done  by  order  of  a  oen  yurior 
in  the  sixth  cohort  of  the  Legion  ;  sepulchral 
stone,  19iu.  by  14in.,  erected  to  the  memory  of  a 
veteran  in  the  Augustan  Legion,  by  his  wife. 

Votive  tablet,  23in.  by  IGin.,  erected  for  the 
health  or  safety  of  Severus  and  his  two  soiis,  by 
the  same  individuals  who  erected  the  altar  found 
in  the  churchyard.  This  tablet  was  found  more 
than  200  years  ago,  and  preserved  in  the  mansion 
of  the  Bishop  of  Llanda£f,  at  Mathem.  The  words 
Geta  Csesaris  seem  to  have  been  partly  erased. 
Inscribed  stone,  26in.  by  16in.,  recording  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  by  Titus  F:avius 
PostumiuB  Varus^  a  veteran  of  the  Second  Legion , 
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Several  siones  with  short  or  mutilated  inscriptionB, 
the  purport  of  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined; mouldings  of  two  capitals,  red  glazed, 
castor,  and  Upchurch  ware;  pottery  of  various 
kinds,  glass  vessels,  lamps,  a  stone  of  deep  blue 
color,  probably  a  lapis  lazuli,  with  a  representa- 
tion engraved  thereon  of  Hercules  strangling  the 
Nemeau  lion. 

At  Belmont, — Bronze  key. 

Kemys, — Inscribed  stones. 

Malpas. — Roman  millstones,  and  iron  and  free- 
stone sarcophagus. 

Pilbach, — Sepulchral  stone,  43in.  by  3din.  in 
memory  of  Tadia  Vallaunius,  who,  it  is  supposed, 
died  in  some  German  expedition  from  Britain  ; 
two  tesselated  pavements;  a  portion  of  one,  64in. 
by  27in.,  is  now  in  the  museum. 

Roadfide  between  Caerleonand  Bulniare. — Several 
sepulchral  stones.  The  spot  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  burying  place  for  the  lower  class  of  citizens. 
At  a  farmhouse  near,  the  sculptured  figure  of  a 
Roman  Emperor,  described  on  page  76. 

Balmore, — A  series  of  eight  sepulchral  stones, 
the  whole  of  which  were  discovered  together  in  an 
orchard,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Usk;  figure  of  dog's 
head  and  shoulder  in  bronze,  glass  bead  of  dark 
blue  color. 

Usk, — Coins,  glass,  ware,  and  enamels  of  various 
kinds,  and  trares  of  Roman  causeways. 

Coertoen^.-^Two  tesselated  pavements,  described 
by  Wyndhun  ;  tomb  contaising  stone  coffin,  sur- 
rounded with  small  coal;  glass  and  W9xe  vessels, 
and  numerous  minor  and  conmion  objects ;  and 
coins. 

St  Julians, — ^Roman  bricks,  jasper  teBseriB,  and 
coins. 

Fenros, — Roman  bricks,  jasper  tesserie,  and 
coins. 

Tf^unnocXc.— Near  the  foundation  of  the  church 
a  sepulchral  stone,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of 
Julius  JulianuBi  a  soldier  of  the  2nd  Augustan 
Legion. 

Innumerable  bricks  with  the  stamp  LEO  'II'AVG. 
have  been  found  atOMrleon  and  the  diatrict  around. 
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Roman  Coins. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  conclude  our  notice 
of  the  Boman  period  with  some  particulars  of 
ancient  coins  discovered  in  this  distnct.  The  num- 
ber is  astonishing.  Most  of  them  are  Boman,  and 
belong  the  period  during  which  Britain  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Roman  forces.  Although  there  may 
have  been  a  native  coinage  in  Britain  prior  to  the 
Roman  invasion,  it  seems  certain  that  the  people 
of  Siluria  did  not  coin  money,  as  none  have  ever 
been  found  in  the  district  occupied  by  them,  and 
this  tribe,  it  must  be  remembered,  maintained  its 
independence  the  latest  of  all. 

The  Bev  C.  W.  King,  M.A.,  with  much  zeal, 
prepared  a  few  years  ago  a  list  of  Roman  coins 
found  in  the  district,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  ascer- 
tain. Many  others,  however,  have  been  found  of 
which  no  particulars  have  been  recorded.  The 
list  of  Mr  King  is  a  valuable  record,  which  we 
can  only  give  in  a  summarised  form.  The 
whole  of  the  coins,  it  must  be  understood,  were 
found  at  Oaerleon,  unless  otherwise  specified  be- 
tween parentheses. 

Emperor  Claudius. — ^1  bronze 

Nero. — 1  gold 

Vespasian.— 3  silver  plated,  6  silver,  19  bronze 

Titus. — 3  bronze,  1  silver 

Domitian. — 1  silver,  6  bronze  (1  bronze  at  Usk) 

Nerva. — ^1  silver  plated,  4  bronze 

Trajan.-»3  silver,  16  bronze 

Hadrian. — 1  gold,  2  sUver,  10  bronze,  1  brass 
medallion  (1  bronze  at  Caerwent) 

Antoninus  Pius. — 1  gold,  6  silver,  24  bronze  (1 
bronze  at  Caerwent) 

Faustina  (mater). — 1  silver 

Aurelius  CsBsar. — 1  bronze 

M.  Antoninus. — 1  silver,  ]  bronze 

Faustina  filia^ — 1  silver,  1  bronze 

Lucius  Verus.  ^4  bronze 

Ludlla. — 2  bronze 

Commodus. — 2  silver,  2  bronze 
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SeveiuB.— 8  silver,  2  bUtot  plated  (1  Bilyer  at 
Caerwent) 

Julia. — 2  silver,  1  silver  plated,  3  bronze 

Antoninus  Caracalia. — 6  silver,  1  silver  plated  (1 
large  silver  at  Caerwent) 

Geta. — 1  silver,  7  bronze 

Macrinus.  -  1  silver 

Elagabalas.— (1  silver  at  Caerwent) 

Julia  Heesa. — 1  silver  plated  (1  silver  at  Caer- 
went) 

J.  Manunaea. — 1  silver  plated  (1  silver  plated  at 
Caerwent. 

J.  Soaemias. — ^1  silver 

Alex.  Severus. — 2  silver,  2  bronze  (2  silver  at 
Caerwent) 

Gordian. — 1  silver,  2  bronze  (3  silver  at  Caer- 
went^ 

Philippus  (sen.) — 1  bronze  (4  silver  at  Caer- 
went) 

PMlippus  (jun.) — (2  silver  and  1  silver  base  at 
Caerwent) 

Marcia  Otacilia. — (2  silver  at  Caerwent) 

Decius  Trajanus. — (1  silver  at  Caerwent) 

Hercunia  Etrjscilla. — (3  silver  at  Caerwent) 

Galliis  Trebonianus.— (1  silver  at  Caerwent) 

Volusianus. — (2  silver  at  Caerwent) 

^milianus. — (I  silver  at  Caerwent) 

Valerianus,  sen. — 1  silver  (3  silver  at  Caerwent) 

Valerianus,  jun. — (2  silver  at  Caerwent^ 

Gallienus. — 1  silver  and  3  bronze  (2  silver  and 
9  bronze  at  Caerwent,  3  bronze  at  Usk) 

Salouina. — 1  silver,  1  silver  base,  3  bronze  (3 
silver  at  Caerwent) 

Postumus. — 6  bronze,  1  billon  (3  bronze  at  Caer- 
went) 

Yictorinus. — 6  bronze 

Tetrious,  sen. — 24  bronze  (3  bronze  at  Caerwent) 

Tetricus,  jun. — 12  bronze 

Claudius  Gothicus. — ^27  bronze  (6  bronze  at 
Caerwent) 

Quintillus.  — Billons 

Probus. — G  bronze  (1  bronze  at  Glen  Usk) 

DiodetiaiL — 3  bronze 
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Mazimiantui. — 2  bronze 

Galenas — 2  bronze 

OarauBiua — 1  silver,  3  bronze,  plated  with  Hilver, 
45  bronze  (3  bronze  at  Caerwent 

AUectna. — 15  bronze  (6  bronze  at  Caerwent) 

Maximian.— 3  bronze  plated  with  silver,  2 
bronze 

Galenas. — 3  bronze 

lidnins.— 9  bronze 

Gonstantins. — 2  bronze 

Constantinns. — 54  bronze  (3  bronze  at  Caerwent) 

Crispus. — 3  bronze  (3  bronze  at  Caerwent^ 

Helena. — 3  bronze 

Fansta. — 3  bronze 

Constantinns,  jnnr. — 12  bronze 

Constans. — 27  bronze,  14  bronze,  at  Caerwent 

Gonstantins. — ^21  bronze  (1  silver  and  12  bronze 
at  Caerwent ;  2  bronze,  at  St  Brides) 

Magnentins. — 22  bronze  (2  bronze,  at  Caerwent) 

Deoentins. — 7  bronze 

Julianas. — 1  silver,  at  Caerwent 

Helena. — 3  bronze,  at  Caerwent 

ValentinianoB,  sen  .^^  bronze  (3  bronze,  at  Caer- 
went 

Yalens. — ^9  bronze  (3  bronze,  at  Caerwent) 

Gratianos. — 1  silver,  3  bronze 

Arcadius  (?). — 3  bronze 

Honorius. — 3  bronze,  at  Itton 

Arcadias. — 3  bronze 

Constantinopolis.— '3  bronze 

Urbs  Roma.  —3  bronze 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  may  mention  the 
find  at  Wentwood  of  between  1,300  and  1,400 
billon  denarii.  — _ 

The  first  portion  of  this  work  is  thas  aooom- 
plishad.  We  have  gathered  into  a  focas  all  the 
traditions  of  pre-lustoric  times,  and  the  recorded 
faces  from  the  earliest  period  of  British  history 
relating  to  Caerleon.  We  have  ascertained  that 
the  very  earliest  traditions  of  Britain  refer  to  the 
shores  of  the  Usk,  and  that  the  ancient  trackway 
crossing  the  country  from  east  to  west  passed 
through  Caerleon  and  Newport    We  have  traced 
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the  biulding  of  the  City  of  Oaerleon  to  aa  age  long 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  and  learned  that 
generation  after  generation  of  British  Kings  took 
up  their  residence,  and  found  their  last  resting 
place  within  its  walls.  We  hare  briefly  related 
the  circumstances  attending  the  invasion  of 
Britain  by  the  Roman  forces  ;  the  capture  of 
Caractacus,  the  brave  Prince  of  the  Silures,  whose 
captital  city  was  Caerleon.  We  have  also  lold  of 
the  Romans  establishing  themselves  in  the  city, 
and  constituting  it  the  capital  of  their  western 
province ;  of  their  erection  of  palaces,  temples 
and  dwelling  places  of  magniticent  design.  We 
have  pointed  out  the  effect  of  the  Roman  occupation, 
recorded  the  withdrawal,  after  a  lapse  of  more 
than  three  centuries,  of  the  Roman  troops,  and 
described  the  remains  of  the  enduring  works  they 
left  behind  them.  Though  we  may  not  be  satis- 
fied with  our  labours,  we  trust  they  will  tend  to 
make  the  glorious  and  antiquated  past  of  Caer* 
leon  better  known  than  was  previously  the  case. 
At  the  Roman  period  Caerleon  had  attained  the 
highest  point  of  her  mundane  glory.  Hencefor- 
ward the  records  tell  almost  exclusively  of  inter- 
necine strife,  hostile  invasions,  general  destruction 
of  material  prosperity,  and  gradual  decay  of  British 
power.  Still  as  matters  of  general  or  local  inte- 
rest the  course  of  events  is  none  the  less  worthy  of 
being  related,  and  to  this  task,  as  opportunity 
ofiers,  we  shall  shortly  apply  our  pen. 
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arranged  a  vast  amount  of  curious  infonnation  in  such  afomi  as  to  render 
It  perfectly  intelligible  to  tlie  general  reader ;  and  some  parts  of  his  work 
which  admits  such  treatment  are  marked  by  a  vigour  and  picturesqueness 
of  description  very  welcome,  in  comparison  with  the  diy-as-dust  style 
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to  subsequent  writers  to  proceed  a  step  further  in  the  effort  to  obtain  a 
history  of  the  locality.  After  devoting  a  few  paragraphs  to  a  description 
of  Newport  and  Caerleon  as  at  present  existing,  tlie  author  takes  a  long 
step  badcwards  into  the  pre-hlstoric  period.  Then  proceeding  from  the 
more  to  the  less  remote,  he  devotes  the  remainder  of  his  work  to  Druidism 
and  the  more  striking  evidences  of  the  Boman  occupation.  In  the  last- 
named  department  of  the  book  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information 
has  been  brought  together.  Few,  we  think,  will  read  this  little  work 
without  realising  some  addition  to  their  stock  of  antiquarian  lore.— 
MonmouVi^ire  Merlin. 

"  We  are  always  ready  to  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  a  book  as  it 
were,  speaks  of  home.  We  mention  thereforo  with  pleasure  part  I.  of 
HisToaicAL  Tbaditionh  and  Facth relating  to  Nbwpobt  and  Cajbbleon 
^Newport :  W.  N.  Johns),  written  by  a  member  of  the  Caerleon  and  Mon- 
mouthshire Antiquaiian  Society.  Such  a  work  cannot  fail  to  interest 
many.  The  author  gives  a  description  of  Newport  and  Caerleon  as  they 
now  are,  and  then  devotes  himself  to  the  pre-historic  and  Roman  Periods. 
The  Boman  remains  at  Caerleon  are  descnbed,  and  much  interesting  and 
valuable  information  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  reader.  We  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  this  useful  and  entertaining  little  book  when  we 
have  seen  the  rest  of  it.  The  author  will,  we  trust,  be  encouraged  to  prose- 
cute his  task  to  a  happy  conclusion.  >-<S(mt/i.  Walejf  Daily  News,  Oct.  9, 1880. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  King,  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
writing  to  the  author,  October  9, 1880,  says :  "  The  book  is  full  of  interest- 
ing matter :  and  the  success  of  tliis,  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  encourage 
you  to  continue  the  undertaking  through  the  medisBval  and  modem 
periods. 
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TRADITIONS  AND    FACTS 
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NEWPORT  &  CAERLEON. 


PAET  II, 

In  part  I.  of  this  work  we  have  dealt  with 
pre-historic  and  the  Roman  Period,  and  now  we 
proceed  to  treat  of  events  which  occurred  sub- 
sequent to  the  departure  of  the  Koman  forces  from 
Britain. 

When  the  Britons  were  fairly  conquered,  they 
seem  to  have  accepted  the  Roman  yoke  with  equa- 
namity,  and  the  fact  of  so  many  villas  and  other 
buildings  being  erected,  the  ruins  of  which  have 
been  brought  to  light,  testifies  that  the  Romans 
lived  here  in  security  and  peace.  Still  it  is  only 
within  the  natural  course  of  things  to  suppose  that 
the  native  Princes  chafed  under  the  improssion 
that  their  country  was  degraded  while  suffering 
the  military  yoke  of  a  foreign  government.  They 
were  therefore  ready  to  throw  off  the  allegiance 
which  they  only  tacitly  acknowledged  when  oppor- 
tunity occurred.  In  no  part  of  the  kingdom  pro- 
bably was  this  feeling  more  strongly  entertained 
than  in  and  around  Oaerleon,  the  capital  of  Siluria, 
the  district  which  came  last  under  Roman  occupa- 
tion, and  was  never  wholly  subject  to  Roman  laws, 
but  still  retained  its  native  Princes,  though  with 
only  a  semblance  of  their  former  privileges  and 
powers.  The  absence  of  Constantino  and  his 
legions  presented  the  opportunity  which  the  Bri- 
tons desired.  The  people  with  one  accord  rose  in 
insurrection  against  the   Roman  power,   deposed 


the  govemoiB  of  provinceB,  and  re-establislied 
goTemment  by  Dative  Prinoes  in  each  of  the  chief 
cities  which  then  existed  throughout  the  country. 
For  some  time  a  state  of  complete  anarchy  pre- 
Tailed.  The  native  Princes,  jealous  of  each  other, 
engaged  in  frequent  conflicts,  and  were  unable  to 
resist  the  invading  Picts  and  Scots,  who,  tempted 
by  the  weakness  of  ^e  Britons  resulting  from  tiieir 
dissensions,  overran  and  wasted  a  great  part  of  the 
country.  Intelligence  of  these  matters  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Emperor  Honorius  (died  427),  who, 
expressing  neither  sorrow  nor  anger,  and  feeling 
his  utter  helplessness  to  interfere  or  to  provide  a 
remedy,  simply  desired  the  several  townships  *'  to 
provide  for  their  own  defence. "  From  this  time 
we  find  the  Romans  made  no  efforts  to  recover  the 
influence  in  Britain  they  had  so  suddenly  lost. 
The  prevailing  misery  of  Britain  was  augmented 
by  famine  and  pestilence,  which  swept  the  land, 
carrying  off  multitudes  whom  the  sword  had 
spared,  and  this  calamitous  state  of  things  was  fur- 
ther intensified  in  this  district  by  a  '*  great  sea 
flood, '^  through  which  it  is  stated  all  the  marshes 
in  Gwent  and  Glamorgan  and  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Bristol  Channel  were  lost.  As  if  to  crown  all 
these  distressing  events  there  is  a  further  record 
which  states  that  in  A.D.  430,  the  dty  of  Caerleon 
was  burnt. 

The  conflicts  among  the  numerous  petty  princes 
was  not  confined  alone  to  this  district,  but  extended 
through  the  whole  kingdom — might  became  right 
— ^and  the  princes  who  by  successful  warfare 
obtained  a  predominance  over  his  neighbours 
added  the  district  to  his  own  domain  and  converted 
what  originally  resembled  a  republic  into  a  petty 
kingdom. 

PROVINCE  OF  OWKNT. 

Siluria,  although  a  Principality  of  no  great  extent 
even  in  its  utmost  limits,  was  speedily  broken  up 
into  a  number  of  small  sovereignties,  among  which 
we  subsequently  read  of  Gwent,  Morgan wg, 
Glwyssig,  Erging,  Ewyas^  Rhegid,  Fferyllwg, 
Garth  Mathrin,  and  others  still  more  insignificant, 


though  all  of  them  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
aeparate  kingdoms  at  the  same  time.  Notwith- 
standing this  division,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  kingdoms  seem  to  have  recognised  a 
common  origin  and  interest.  Of  these  kingdoms 
Gwent  was  nndonbtedly  the  most  important,  and 
almost  co-extensive  with  the  province  of  Silnria. 
From  a  description  of  the  principal  territories  in 
Great  Britain  prior  to  the  Saxon  invasion  Gwent 
is  represented  as  extending  from  Gloucester  Bridge 
to  Tstrad  Towey,  CarmarUien. 

The  district  seems  to  have  acquired  its  title  from 
a  very  early  period,  but  now  it  came  into  greater 
prominence,  and  ita  particular  history  is  more  de- 
fined. The  people  were  designated  Gwenwyson  or 
Qwenwys,  that  is  Gwentmen  or  Gwentians,  and 
according  to  Triad  XX.  they  were  one  of  the  three 
primary  tribes  of  Wales.  Their  dialect  was  called 
Gwenwyseg,  Gwentish,  or  the  dialect  of  Gwent, 
being  one  of  the  three  principal  dialects  of  the 
Welsh,  and  in  these  instances  the  ancient  name 
is  still  retained  in  its  former  extent.  Gwent  has 
been  said  to  be  derived  from  Gwen  (feminine  of 
Gwyn),  fair  and  beautiful,  and  therefore  of  similar 
import  with  Syllwg — the  British  word  from  which 
the  Roman  Siluria  is  derived.  Dr.  Griffin  sap- 
poses  Gwent  as  well  as  Caer  to  be  of  Phoenecian 
origin,  and  that  Caerwent  signifies  the  fortified 
or  enclosed  city.  Other  derivations  of  Gwent  have 
been  given. 

Mr.  Wakeman  suggested,  with  more  probabil- 
ity that  the  earliest  setlers,  gave  their  own  name 
to  the  country  of  which  they  took  possession  in- 
stead of  naming  the  country  first  and  then  call- 
ing themselves  after  it,  and  that  the  first  settlers 
were  a  tribe  of  Celtio  Wends,  from  the  most 
westerly  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  over 
against  Britain. 

The  earliest  traditions  and  belief  have  always 
been  that  Wales  was  peopled  by  a  migration  of 
tribes  from  that  westerly  part  of  the  Continent 
called  Armorica,  or  as  it  has  been  rendered 
in  Welsh,    Ar-y-mor-ucha — or     the    upper   sea. 


The  period,  however,  when  the  names,  Eswyllt 
and  Gwent,  were  first  applied  to  this  district  is  not 
to  be  ascertained  by  either  record  or  tradition.  Of 
this  district  of  Gwent,  Caerleon  was  the  oapitaJ, 
as  it  formerly  was  of  the  province  of  Silnria. 

In  the  fifth  century,  Moigan,  King  of  Gwent, 
removed  his  court  from  Caerleon  to  the  western  part 
of  his  kingdom,  and  from  that  period  this  portion 
became  ip^duaUy  dissociated  from  Gwent,  and  was 
called  after  the  name  of  the  King,  Motganwg.  For 
a  long  time  the  appellations  were  apparently  inter- 
changeable, and  to  the  present  day  the  expression 
Gwent  and  Morganwg  for  many  purposes  is  main- 
tained. Gwent  is,  however,  now  regarded  as  a 
limited  district  nearly  coterminous  with  Mon- 
mouthshire, which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Bristol  Channel,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Wye, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  river  Monnow  and  a  ridge 
of  lofty  hills,  and  on  the  west  by  the  river  Rum- 
ney.  The  Wye  divided  it  from  what  has  since 
been  called  Gloucestershire  and  England;  the 
Monnow  from  what  has  been  called  Herefordshire, 
the  hills  above  mentioned  from  what  has  since 
been  constituted  Breconshire;  and  the  Bumney 
from  that  part  of  the  country  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Morganwg  or  Glamorgan. 

This  district  of  Gwent  is  separated  into  two 
unequal  parts  by  the  Usk,  which  flows  through 
from  N.  to  S.  A  high  ridge  of  hills  stretches 
across  the  eastern  part  from  the  valley  of  the  Usk 
near  Newport  to  Chepstow  and  the  Wye.  This 
ridge  of  hills  is  covered  by  an  extensive 
forest  now  called  Wentwood,  and  which  was  of  such 
importance  as  to  give  names  to  the  divisions  of  the 
country. 

Gwent  was  anciently  divided  after  the  Welsh 
manner  into  three  cantreds,  which  were  subdivided 
into  commotes.  A  cantred  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain a  hundred  trefs  or  villages,  from  which  its 
name  is  considered  to  be  deriv^  The  three  can- 
treds were  Gwent  Uchoed,  that  is  Gwent  above  the 
Woody  sometimes  called  Gwent  Uoha,  or  Upper 
Gwex^t,  comprising  generally  the  coonti^  norm  of 


Wentwood.  Ghrent  Isgoed,  that  Ib  Owent  under  the 
wood,  called  also  Gwent  Iiha,  or  Nether  Gwent,  com- 
prised a  tract  of  country  now  known  as  the  Lerel  of 
Caldicott,  and  other  lauds  on  the  banks  of  the  Usk. 
Lastly,  Gwent  Llwg,  that  is  the  Lake  or  Loch  of 
Gwent^  being  that  region  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Usk  between  that  and  the  Rumney,  the  lower  por- 
tion of  which  on  the  banks  of  the  channel  must, 
before  the  formation  of  the  sea  banks  and  walls, 
have  been  under  water  every  high  tide,  and  could 
only  hare  been  a  huge  shallow  lagoon  or  watery 
marsh,  which  seems  to  have  given  the  name  to  this 
cantred  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wood  did  to  the 
other  two.  The  upper  portion  of  WentUwch,  being 
mountainous,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Blaenau 
Gwent,  or  the  hiUs  of  Gwent ;  and  all  these  vari- 
ous names  are  retained  to  the  present  day. 

A  district  in  Glamorgan  was  known  as  Gor- 
wenydd,  which  is  interpreted  to  mean  Utter  Gwent, 
or  the  utmost  part  of  Gwent. 
The  Kingdom  of  Ewyas  or  Euas  was  situated  to  the 
north  of  Gwent  Uchoed  and  to  the  east  of  Brecon, 
and  comprised  part  of  the  county  of  Monmouth, 
and  part  also  of  the  county  of  Hereford.  The 
black  mountains  are  within  it,  and  there  the  vener- 
able walls  of  Llantony  Abbey  rear  their  height. 
The  name  Ewyas,  or  Gwias  (British)  a  place  of 
battle,  describing  in  all  probability  the  turbulent 
state  of  warfare  in  which  the  district  was  always 
plunged. 

Adjacent  to  Ewyas  was  the  kingdom  designated 
Ergynrjy  or  Archenfield,  which  comprehended  the 
portion  of  Herefordshire  sonth.west  of  the  river 
Wye,  of  which  the  present  ecclesiastical  deanery  of 
Archenfield  or  Irohenfield  constitutes  a  part.  In 
early  history  these  two  districts  of  Ergmg  and  Euas, 
although  separate,  are  frequently  coupled  together 
like  Gwent  and  Morganwg,  the  same  chief  being 
king  or  lord  of  both. 

Eudas,  or  Eudaf,  said  to  be  the  father  of  Helen, 
wife  of  MazimuB,  or  Gonstantius,  is  stated  to  have 
been  Earl  of  Ewyas,  and  in  tho  unsettlecl  times 
which  followed  the  departure  of  the  Romans  seems 
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to  have  obtained  more  than  a  local  influence,  for 
Woodward  states,  though  we  do  not  know  on  what 
authorit}"  that  Trahem,  son  of  Oonstantine,  was 
sent  back  from  Rome  to  recover  Britain  from  Eudaf 
(Earl  of  Erging  and  Euas),  and  he  drove  the 
usurper  out. 

Glyvnj^ig. — The  name  of  Glywysig  was  given  to 
the  district  between  the  IJsk  and  the  Rumney, 
Fferyllwg  to  the  country  between  the  Usk  and  the 
Wye,  and  Ehegid  to  that  between  the  Taw  and  the 
Towey. 

In  the  ancient  writers  considerable  confusion 
has  arisen  from  the  application  of  the  same  term 
to  different  districts,  and  in  some  cases  different 
names  to  the  same  district. 

This  renders  it  sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain, 
with  respect  to  recorded  events,  in  which  of  the 
modern  counties  they  occurred.  As  an  instance, 
the  commentators  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  state 
Caerleon  to  be  in  Glamorganshire,  simply  because 
the  author  uses  the  term  Morgan wg,  which  evi- 
dently embraced  a  wider  district  than  the  present 
county  of  Glamorgan.  Another  instance  occurs 
where  the  destruction  of  Harold's  house  and  other 
incidenti  at  Portskewett  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  Hereford,  from  the  circumstance,  we  pre- 
sume, of  its  then  being  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford. 
In  the  Domesday  Book  Caerleon  is  described  in 
connection  with  both  Gloucestershire  and  Here- 
fordshire. 

KINGS  OF    OWENT. 

We  have  in  preceding  remarks  set  down  the 
opinion  of  some  writers  that  during  the  period  of 
the  Roman  occupation  the  native  princes  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  ; 
but  paid  tribute  to  the  Romans  and  exercised  but 
little  political  or  military  power,  except  in  aiding 
their  conquerors  to  resist  the  invasions  of  neigh- 
bouring hordes.  We  will  here  present  a  list  of  the 
Kings  of  Gwent,  the  names  of  whom  have  been 
preserve.!,  and  whose  period  of  reign  must  have 
followed  the  capture  of  Oaraotacus,  terminated 
•oon  alter  the  final  departure  of  the  Roman  foroesi 


and  prior  to  the  reign  of  the  great  Arthur.    We 

Gontinne  and  complete  the  list  here  in  order  to 

avoid  unneoeasaiy  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the 

Bubaequent  narrativd.     Williams  gives  the  list  of 

Kings  from  the  time  of  Caractacus  as  under  : — 

XVIII. — Cyllin,   the  son  of  Caradog,    or  Carac- 
tacus. 

XIX. — Owain,  son  of  Cyllin,  who  was  permitted 
to  hold  his  court  at  Ystrad  Owain,  20 

miles  from  Caerleon. 

XX. — ^Merchipn  Vawd  Vilwr,  son  of  Owain. 

XXI. — ^Gorwgy  his  son. 

XXII. — Gor&wfn,  his  son. 

XXIII. — Gorthyl,  his  son. 

XXTY. — ^Einyth,  his  son. 

XXy. — Arthvael,  his  son. 

XX  VI. — Qwrgan-vrych  (freckled). 

Here  some  competition  and  confusion 
take  place,  for  a  descendant  of  Qorwg 
XXI ,  appears  under  the  same  num- 
ber XXV.  with  Arthvael,  and  he  is 
called  Meirchion,  son  of  Rhun,  son  of 
Kynwallon,  son  of  Einyth,  son  of 
Gorthwsn,  son  of  Garwg ;  and 
Meurig,  son  of  Merichion,  appears 
under  XXY.  Crair,  son  of 
Meirchion  XXYII.,  is  called 
the  Dragon,  or  Hero  of  Gwent, 
for  in  one  of  the  general  efforts  to 
resist  the  Roman  oppression,  he 
commanded  the  British  forces  and 
burned  London.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Crair. 

XXIX« — Casnor,  son  of  Ennyfed. 

XXX. — ^Edric        .,  ,, 

XXXI.— -Erbyn     „  „ 

XXXn.—  )  Erb,  son  of  Erbyn,  and 

XXXII.—  ( Bran,  son  of  Edric. 

XXXIII.— Nynniau,  son  of  Erbin 

XXXIV.— Teithvalch,  son  of  Nynniau 

XXXV. — ^Tewdric,  his  son 

XXXVI. — Meyrig,  his  son 

XXXVII.  ^Arthwy,  or  the  Great  Arthur. 
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In  the  Welsh  pedig^'ees  other  perBonages  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  Kings  of  Gwent,  "whose 
names  do  not  appear  in  the  foregoing  list.  They 
may  have  been  IQni^  or  exercised  power  over 
some  minor  district  in  Gwent. 

ELECTION  OF  YORTIOESN. 

The  continued  dissensions  and  wars  of  the  native 
princes  abeady  referred  to,  led  about  426  A.D.,  to 
the  establishment  of  a  federal  monarchy  of  which 
Yortigezn  became  the  chief  ruler.  Some  writers 
assert  that  he  obtained  the  position  by  intrigue  or 
force,  or  that  both  fornfed  elements  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  event,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  this  efifect ;  and  Yortigem  is  generally  credited 
with  having  been  chosen  king  by  the  several 
dominant  tribes  of  Britain. 

Theie  seem  to  have  been  special  reasons  too,  why 
Yortigem  should  be  chosen.  The  Silurian  dynasty 
was  always  considered  the  most  unalloyed  of  all 
the  British  royal  houses  ;  and  when  the  Br  tons 
were  about  choosing  from  among  themselves  a 
permanent  kin^,  probably  for  the  first  time  since 
the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  direct  repre- 
sentative of  this  royal  houte  was  assiduously 
sought  after.  The  several  tribes  fixed  upon  Yor- 
tigem as  most  strictly  fulfilling  their  require- 
ments. He  was  a  descendant  of  Eudaf,  said  to  be 
son  of  Caractpcus,  lord  or  king  of  Erging  and  Euyas. 

Yortigem  was  not  long  without  a  rival  in  the 
Roman  interest.  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Nennius,  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  consul, 
opposed  Yortigem,  and  obtained  many  supporters. 
Numerous  battles  were  fought  between  the 
adherents  of  each,  which  taught  Yortigem  that  he 
could  not  well  solely  rely  upon  the  native  militia 
for  the  defence  of  his  throne. 

About  449  A.D.,  he  summoned  a  general  council 
of  his  c'lie  s,  and  under  the  notion  of  repelling  the 
Picts  and  Scots,  who  at  this  period  seriously 
harassed  the  country,  they  sanctioned  the  enrol- 
ment of  a  staiiC*'ng  meicenary  army.  With  the 
same  view,  Yort'gem  subsequently  entered  into  an 
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alliance  with  Hengist  and  Hona,  two  leaders  of 
sea-marauding  Saxons,  the  result  of  which,  so  in- 
terestingly narrated  in  general  history  caused  the 
Britons  to  lose  confidence  in  their  king,  and  they 
ultimately  deposed  him.  Yortigem  at  once  retired 
to  his  domains  in  Srging,  situate,  as  we  have 
described,  in  the  northern  part  of  Gwent ;  and 
here,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  for  his  own 
protection,  he  resolved  to  build  a  strong  castle. 
The  exact  spot  at  which  the  castle  was  erected 
cannot  now  be  determined,  although  the  locality  is 
pretty  clearly  defined  by  Geofl&ey  of  Monmouth, 
who  says  it  was  at  the  town  of  Genoreu,  upon  the 
river  Gania,  and  in  the  mountain  called  Cloarius. 
In  another  ancient  account,  the  castle  is  called 
Erging  on  the  Wye.  Now  the  Gania  or  Gavenny 
is  a  stream  whidi  runs  into  the  Usk,  at  Aber- 
gavenny, and  Goronwy  is  the  designation  of 
a  district  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
that  town.  In  Norman  times  we  read 
of  the  Vale  of  Gronwy,  in  which  Fitzgilbert 
was  murdered ;  and  there  is  still  a  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  called  Llangruny.  It  appears  clear 
therefore,  that  the  castle  was  situated  near  Abor- 
gavenny,  and  being  in  the  district  of  Gwent  it 
comes  within  our  province  to  notice.  The  castle 
too,  introduces  an  inrident  which  brings  us  more 
closely  into  contact  with  the  limited  district  around 
Newport  and  Caerleon,  to  which  we  desire  more 
particularly  to  confine  our  remarks,  and  therefore 
we  could  not  well  omit  reference  to  it. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  first  attempts 
to  build  the  castle  are  said  to  have  been  so  pecu- 
liar, and  the  facts  are  so  woven  with  fiction,  that  we 
fear  we  should  detract  from  their  interest  if  we  pre- 
sented them  in  any  other  form  than  the  simple  trans- 
lation of  the  old  chronicler  Nennius.  He  says  : — 
''  When  attempts  were  made  to  build  the  castle, 
the  foundations  could  not  be  laid.  Wise  men 
were  conaultedi  who  declared  they  mu^t  sprinkle 
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the  stones  with  the  blood  of  a  child  who  had  no 
father.  The  king  therefore  sent  messengers 
throughout  Britain  in  search  of  such  a  child. 
After  having  inquired  in  all  the  prorinces  they 
came  to  the  Field  of  Allecti,  in  the  district  of 
Glevesing,  where  a  party  of  boys  were  playing  at 
ball,  and  two  of  them  quarrelling,  one  said  to  the 
other,  *'0,  boy  without  a  father,  no  good  will 
erer  happen  to  you,"  or  as  an  old  poet  has  phrased 
it-. 

"  The  sede  one  to  another  Merlin  wot  is  thee 
Thou  faderlesHe  screwe,  my  miadoustow  me, 
For  icham  of  Kinges  icome,  and  thou  nart  worth  a  fiUe, 
For  thou  naddest  never  nanae  fader,    therefore  hold  thee 
Btille." 

— Upon  this  the  messengers  diligently  enquired  of 
the  mother  and  the  other  boys  whether  he  had 
had  a  father,  which  his  mother  denied,  saying, 
''  In  what  manner  he  was  conceived  I  know  not, 
for  I  have  never  had  intercourse  with  any  man," 
and  then  she  solemnly  affirmed  that 

"  He  was  not  the  son 
Of  mortal  sire,  or  other  living  wight, 
Bat  wondroualy  begotten  and  begun  ^ 
By  false  allnsion  of  some  guilefol  sprite.*' 

In  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Britain  the 
mother  is  represented  to  have  been  an  inmate  of  a 
nunnery,  and  to  have  told  her  story  to  her  inter- 
rogators thus  :  ''  One  night  as  I  was  sleeping  be- 
tween my  sisters,  I,  in  a  dream,  saw  a  young  man, 
who  embraced  me,  but  when  T  awoke  there  was  no 
one  but  my  sisters  and  myself.  After  this  I  be- 
came pregnant,  and  this  boy  was  bom." 
The  messengers  secured  the  prize  for  which 
they  were  in  search,  and  next  day  took 
the  boy  before  the  King.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  put  him  to  death,  bat  before  they  were 
carried  into  effect,  the  boy  said  to  the  Kinor,  "  Why 
have  your  servants  brought  me  hither  ? "  "  That 
you  may  be  pat  to  death/'  said  th«  Kingi  ''  and 
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that  the  jipround  on  which  my  citadel  is  to 
stand  may  be  sprinkled  with  your  blood,  with- 
out which  I  shall  be  unable  to  build  it."  ''And 
who,"  said  the  boy,  "  instructed  you  to  do  this  ? " 
''My  wise  men,"  answered  the  King.  "Order 
them  hither,"  returned  the  boy.  This  being  com- 
plied with,  he  took  the  wise  men  severely  to  task, 
and  explained  to  the  King,  that  in  the  place  where 
he  had  attempted  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
castle  was  a  pool  of  water,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a  stone  chest  containing  two  dragons.  These 
creatures  caused  all  the  commotion.  One,  a  red 
dragon  represented  Britain,  and  the  other,  a  white 
dragon  the  Saxcns.  The  tale  is  fully  told  in 
Nennius,  and  in  Geofl&ey,  also  in  Ellis's  "  Metri- 
cal Romances,"  and  it  need  not,  therefore,  be  set 
forth  here  at  length.  The  youthful  hero  of  the 
adventure  proved  to  be  Merlin,  known  as  the  En- 
chanter, and  in  the  manner  described  was  first  in- 
troduced to  the  world,  on  the  stage  of  which  he 
afterwards,  it  is  said,  played  so  conspicuous  a  part. 
His  name  is  still  preserved  from  oblivion  by  the 
weekly  publication  of  the  old-established  and  well- 
known  newspaper  bearing  that  title. 

It  is  said  that  seven  cities  claimed  the  honor  of 
being  the  birth  place  of  Homer,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  places  has  been  stated  to  be  the 
place  where  Merlin  first  saw  the  light.  We  shsll 
not  undertake  the  tasjc  of  refuting  all  that  are  in 
error,  but  maintain  that  the  rural,  picturesque, 
and  now  alnaost  obscure  village  of  Bassalleg  is 
entitled  to  the  honor — ^if  honor  it  be — of  being  the 
place  where  the  veritable  Merlin,  the  prophet,  was 
first  discovered.  In  confirmation  of  such  a  circum- 
stance we  rely  upon  the  most  ancient  authorities  as 
being  the  most  trustworthy,  and  contend  that  errors 
have  arisen  through  incorrect  translations  of  the  old 
chronicles,  and  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  localities 
referred  to.  Nennius^  the  oldest  of  our  chroniclers, 
makes  a  statement  which  can  lead  to  no  other  con- 
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elusion  than  that  Bassalleg  was  the  plaoe  where  the 
boy  was  found.  His  words  are  :  ''  Venerunt  ad 
Oaptum  Alecti  qui  est  regione  quae  vocatur  Glevis- 
ing :"  And  when  they  came  to  the  Field  of  AUecfcus 
in  the  region  called  Glwysyg. 

Glwysyg,  as  before  stated,  was  a  division  of 
Gwent,  lying  between  the  rivers  Usk  and  Rhymney, 
and  governed  by  its  own  kings.  In  this  district 
Bassalleg  is  situated,  ^ow  at  first  sight  there 
does  not  appear  much  resemblance  between  Gap- 
turn  Alecti,  the  locality  said  to  be  in  the  region 
of  Glwysyg,  and  the  word  Bassalleg.  But  let  us 
see.  Bassalleg  is  a  modem  and  corrupt  form 
of  the  name  of  the  village,  the  ancient  and  Welsh 
name  beiug  Maes-aleg,  meaning  the  Field  of  Aleg. 
Assuming,  and  we  think,  without  r3ason  for  doubt, 
that  Aleg  represents  the  Latin  form  of  the  word 
AllectuB,  we  have  in  Maes-aleg  an  exact  equiva- 
lent to  Oaptum  Alecti,  the  expression  used  by 
Nennius. 

The  supposition  is  further  confirmed  by  a  state- 
ment in  the  lolo  M.SS.,  where  one  of  the  three 
primitive  baptismal  bards  is  designated  Merddin 
Emrys,  of  Maesaleg,  in  Glwysyg. 

This  circumstance  concerning  Bassalleg  has  not 
been  generally  recognised,  and  Roberts,  we  be- 
lieve, was  the  first  to  identify  the  locality  referred 
to  and  call  attention  to  it.  Several  reasons  may 
be  assigned  for  its  having  been  overlooked. 
The  study  of  Welsh  history  has  been  much 
neglected ;  the  existence  of  such  a  kingdom  as 
Glwysyg  is,  excepting  to  few,  unknown  entirely, 
even  to  those  who  now  inhabit  the  district  com- 
prised within  its  borders;  and  again,  the  modem 
Anglicised  names,  corrupted  from  the  Welsh,  bear 
little  or  no  resemblance  to  their  ancient  form,  and 
still  less  to  the  Latin,  in  which  language  many  of 
the  old  chronicles  were  composed. 
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Why  the  name  Maesaleg  was  applied  to  the 
locality  is  a  matter  for  conjecture,  it  ifl  gener&Uy 
assumed  to  have  been  so  named  in  consequence  of 
a  battle  fought  there,  and  if  we  could  ascertain 
that  Allectus  had  ever  encountered  the  Britons  in 
this  locality,  the  assumed  derivation  would  be 
satisfactory.  This  we  fear  cannnt  be  done.  The 
X>articulars  to  be  gleaned  concerning  Allectus  are 
few.  He  was  the  Prime  Minister  or  Lieutenant  of 
Carausius,  who  287  A.I>.,  became  ruler  in  Britain, 
and  for  about  seven  years  enjoyed  the  govern- 
ment undisturbed.  Me  was  made  Cssar,  but  in 
A.D.  293,  he  was  assassinated  by  Allectus,  who 
thereupon  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor.  Three 
years  later,  Allectus  was  himself  lolled  by  Ascle- 
piodotus,  a  general  of  Constantius,  who  likewise 
assumed  the  imperial  dignity.  Some  coins  of 
Allectus  have  been  found  in  Monmouthshire,  and 
also  at  the  Roman  station  in  Lydney  Park.  It 
is  possible  that  he  may  have  fought  a  battle  at 
Bassalleg,  and  hence  the  name. 

There  seems  some  contention  among  Welshmen 
as  to  the  definition  of  the  word  Basselleg.  Con- 
trary to  the  rendering  of  the  word  by  Nennius, 
it  is  contended  that  the  proper  form  is  Bassalleg. 
and  that  the  village  takes  its  name  from  St.  Basil, 
to  whom  undoubtedly  the  Church  is  now  dedicated. 
But  as  the  practice  of  dedicating  churches  to 
saints  of  the  Roman  Calendar  scarcely  obtained  in 
England  in  the  early  days  of  which  Nennius 
wrote,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  ancient  render- 
ing is  the  correct  one.  In  the  middle  ages,  when 
the  practice  of  dedicating  churches  to  Romish 
saints  became  common,  the  present  form  of  the 
word  was  doubtless  introduced. 

After  this  digression  we  now  revert  to  Yorti- 
gem.  Ambrosius,  with  a  view  to  revenge, 
maiched  with  his  army  to  the  castle  which  Yor- 
tigem  had  built  for  a  safe  refuge,  and  there  set 
their  engines  to  work  to  beat  down  the  walls.    All 
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their  attempts,  however,  having  failed,  they  had 
recourse  to  fire,  which,  says  the  old  chronicler, 
*'  meeting  with  proper  fuel,  ceased  not  to  rage  till 
it  had  burnt  down  the  tower,  and  Vortigern  in  it." 
This  was  about  485,  A.  D. 

Of  Vortigem's  descendants,  the  Welsh  genealo- 
gies mention  three  sons,  Edeyrn,  Aerdeym, 
and  EUdeym,  all  of  whom  are  named  as  having 
obtained  a  reputation  for  sanctity.  The  former, 
however,  is  said  to  have  been  a  member  of  the 
congregation  or  C(»llege  of  St.  Oadoc,  and  to  have 
subsequently  established  a  religious  community  of 
300  members  at  a  place  called  after  him — Llan- 
edeyrn.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Rumney,  not 
far  from  St.  Mellons.  Nennius  mentions  a  son 
named  Faustus,  and  relates  that  he  built  a  large 
place  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Benis,  which  still 
remained  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote.  The 
locality  is  not  defined,  but  as  the  river  Rumney 
passes  by  Llanedeym,  or  as  it  is  now  spelt  Llan- 
edame,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Faustus  and 
Edeyrn  was  the  same  person.  In  English 
general  history  the  sons  of  Vortigern  are  given 
as  Vortimer  and  Oatigem,  but  whether  the  names 
indicate  the  persons  alluded  to  above,  we  cannot 
determine,  nor  do  their  recorded  actions  in  any 
way  concern  us. 

After  the  death  of  Vortigern  his  former  oppon- 
ent, Ambrosius,  was  by  a  Cambrian  Council  elected 
Eling  of  the  Britons.  He  was  amenable  to  the  in- 
fluences of  Christianity,  if  a  statement  by  Roger  de 
Wendover  can  be  relied  upon,  that  he  exterminated 
the  heathen  temples  and  idols  where  he  found 
them  ;  used  efforts  to  repair  the  churches  which 
had  been  destroyed,  and  took  an  interest  in  mat- 
ters concerning  the  church  generally.  The  details 
of  his  life  are  not  without  local  interest.  Talhaiarn 
designated  the  bard  of  Caerleon  on  Usk,  and  who 
resided  at  that  place^  was  chaplain  to  Ambrosius  ; 
and  Tmmor,  who  at  this  period  was  Archbishop  of 
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Caerleon,  appear  to  have  pofMBessed  some  influenoe 
over  the  King,  for  at  his  suggestion  Ambrosias  on 
several  occasions  of  difficulty  took  counsel  with 
Merlin,  the  prophet.  Tramor,  howeveri  appears  to 
have  died,  early  iu  the  reign  of  Ambrosins,  for  the 
King  is  said  to  have  been  crowned  by  Dubritius, 
who  had  been  appointed  Archbishop  of  Oaerleon 
in  the  place  of  Tramor. 

SAINT  DUBBinUS. 

Of  the  several  Archbishops  who  held  the  See  of 
Caerleon,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  Dnbri- 
tins  is  the  first  of  whom  we  have  any  detailed  or 
reliable  information.  Yet  the  particulars  of  his  life 
are  so  interwoven  with  fiction  that  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  upon  the  truth  concerning  him.  In  the  first 
place  there  are  discrepancies  respecting  his  parent- 
age. The  Book  of  liandaff  siws  he  was  the  son  of 
Eurdill,  the  daughter  of  a  King  of  Erging,  in 
Owent,  named  !rebiau.  Another  account  says 
Pebiau,  the  son  of  Erb,  King  of  Ergins,  was  the 
husband  of  EardUl,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Cystennen,  Eling  of  another  district  in  Gwent : 
while  in  the  list  of  British  Saints,  preserved  in  the 
lolo  M.SS.,  Dubritius  is  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Brychan  Brycheniog  and  Eurbrawst,  daughter  of 
Menrig,  son  of  Tewdrig.  But  this  latter  state- 
ment seems  to  have  been  impossible,  as  according 
to  the  befit  computations,  Dubritius  would  in  that 
case  have  been  bom  before  his  father.  Such  dis- 
crepancies are  not  uncommon  in  tracing  Welsh 
history,  but  are  perplexing  when  the  necessity  to 
ascertain  the  truth  is  important. 

The  ]^articulai8  in  the  Book  of  Liandaff  concern- 
ing this  saintly  Archbishop  are  contained  in  a 
composition  headed  in  the  Latin,  *'  Readings  from 
the  iafe  of  St.  Dubritius,''  indicating  that  it  was 
occadonaUy  publicly  read  in  the  Churches.  The 
drcumstances  attending  his  birth  are  thus  related  : 
**  There  wtm  a  certain  Sing  ol  the  Mgion  of  Ergyng 
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(Archenfield),  of  the  name  of  Pebiau,  called  in  the 
Bvitiflh  language  Claforawg,  and  in  Latin  Spu- 
mosuB,  who  undertook  an  expedition  against  hia 
enemies,  and  returning  from  thence  he  ordered  his 
daughter,  Euidill,  to  wash  his  beard,  whidi  when 
she  endeaToured  to  do  he  perceived  from  her  en- 
larged form  that  she  was  pregnant.  The  King, 
therefore,  being  angry,  ordered  her  to  be  put  into  a 
sack  and  cast  headlong  into  the  river,  that  she 
might  sufier  whatever  might  befall,  which,  how- 
ever, happened  contrary  to  what  was  expected,  foe 
as  often  as  she  was  placed  in  the  river  so  often  was 
she,  through  the  guidance  of  God,  impelled  to  the 
bank.  Her  father,  then  being  indignant  because 
he  could  not  drown  her  in  the  river,  resolved  to 
destroy  her  with  fire.  A  funeral  pile  was  therefore 
prepared  into  which  his  daughter  was  thrown  alive. 
On  the  following  morning  the  messengers,  who  had 
been  sent  by  her  father  to  ascertain  whether  any 
of  the  bones  of  his  daughter  remained,  found  her 
holding  her  son  in  her  lap,  at  a  spot  where  a  stone 
is  placed  in  testimony  of  the  wonderful  nativity  of 
the  boy  ;  and  the  place  is  called  Madle,  because 
therein  was  bom  the  holy  man.  The  father,  hear- 
ing this,  ordered  his  daughter  with  her  son  to  be 
brought  to  him,  and  when  they  came  he  embraced 
the  infant  with  paternal  affection,  as  is  usual,  and 
kissing  him,  from  the  restlessness  of  infancy,  he 
touched  with  his  hand  the  face  and  mouth  of  his 
grandfather,  and  that  not  without  Divine  appoint- 
ment, for  by  the  contact  of  the  hands  of  the  infant 
he  was  healed  of  the  incurable  disease  wherewith 
he  was  affected,  for  he  incessantly  emitted  foam 
from  his  moutl^  which  two  persons  who  constantly 
attended  him  could  scarcely  wipe  off  with  handker- 
chiefs. 

Lewis,  in  his  history  of  Great  Britain,  thus 
describes  the  monument  of  Pebiau,  as  existing  in 
his  time  : — 'Mn  Herefordshire,  in  a  pariidi  (pro- 
bably he  meaiM  Madley),  is  thepiotnre  of  a  Kingf 
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with  a  man  on  each  tide  of  him,  with  napkins 
wiping  the  rheum  and  driTel  from  hin  mouth,  that 
humour  BO  aboundins;  in  him  that  he  could  get  no 
cure  for  it,  whi<^  King  the  country  people  called 
King  Driveller." 

Bubritius  soon  increased  in  growth  and  know- 
ledge, and  was  sent  to  a  seminary  of  learning. 
AlUiough  a  child  in  age,  he  was  soon  a  man  in 
maturity,  with  great  prudence,  and  eloquence  in 
imparting  knowledge.  When  he  became  a  man  in 
growth,  age,  and  wisdom,  and  skilful  in  both 
modem  and  ancient  law,  his  fame  extended 
throughout  all  Britain,  so  tibat  from  all  parts  not 
only  scholars,  who  were  uninstructed,  came,  but 
also  learned  men  and  doctors  flocked  to  him  for 
the  sake  of  study.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff,  and  held  that  office  when  appointed  by  Ambro- 
sins  to  the  ArchbiBhopric  of  Oaerleon. 

Bishop  Godwin,  following  Bale,  and  probably 
Leland,  says  that  Dubritius  was  made  Bishop  by 
Germanus,  but  Rees  in  his  Essay  points  out  that 
as  Germanus  died  in  448,  and  i>ubritius  was 
living  in  520,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  was 
appointed  by  Germanus.  tjaher  supposes  he  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Llandaff  about  472,  and  raised 
by  Ambrosius  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Oaerleon  in 
490.  Leland  also  says  that  when  Dubritius  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Oaerleon,  Llandaff  was  made 
his  cathedral  church.  The  rival  claims  however 
of  succeeding  Bishops,  and  the  frequent  removal 
of  residence  between  Oaerleon,  Llandaff,  and 
Menevia,  render  the  exact  condition  of  things  and 
the  regular  sequence  of  events  very  uncertain. 
It  is  to  the  enduring  fame  of  Dubritius  that  he 
seems  to  have  directed  the  chief  efforts  of  his  life 
to  the  promotion  of  education.  He  is  said  to  have 
established  an  institution  at  Henllan  on  the  river 
Wye,  and  to  have  had  two  thousand  students, 
whom  he  brought  up  in  human  and  divine  litera- 
ture. He  subsequently  founded  another  seminary 
at  Mochros  on  the  Wye  ;  but  the  most  notable 
school  which  he  established  or  fostered  was  that 
at  Oaerleon.    This  school  or  college  (styled  Oor 
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Dyfrig,  or  congregation  of  Dabritins)  is  placed  by 
Dr  GileB  at  the  head  of  all  the  schools  or  coUeges 
in  Wales,  and  GeofTerj  of  Monmouth  testifies 
to  there  being  200  philosophers  studying  ascrouomy 
and  other  sciences  within  its  walls. 

If  any  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  a  state- 
ment in  Taliesin  Williams's  collection  of  M.SS., 
Caerleon  was  a  Bangor  or  Unversity,  consisting 
of  four  colleges,  called  Cor  Dyfrig,  Cor  Arthur, 
Cor  Julius,  and  Cor  Aaron.  The  authority  was 
considered  questionable  by  Mr  Wakeman  ;  but  if 
true,  the  first  was  probably  the  only  one  with 
which  Dubritius  identified  himself.  The 
fact  of  a  school  having  been  established  here  by 
the  Romans  has  been  previously  shown,  and 
Dubritius  finding  this  school  still  in  existence, 
by  giving  it  his  personal  superintendence,  may 
have  speedily  raised  it  to  a  position  of  eminence 
and  wide-spread  influence.  The  eras  of  some  of 
the  learned  men,  too,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned, 
prove  that  the  school  or  college  must  have  existed 
before  the  time  of  Dubritius. 

From  a  passage  in  the  lolo  M.SS.,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  all  the  distinguished  knowledge  and 
*'  exalted  sciences"  known  in  Rome  were  known 
also  to  the  'Romans,  at  Caerleon  upon  Usk. 
Stillingfleet,  too,  points  out  that  so  long  as  the 
Roman  power  continued  in  Britain,  the  natives 
had  the  same  advantages  for  learning  which  they 
had  in  other  provinces,  and  adds  that  when  the 
Roman  forces  were  withdrawn,  and  nothing  but 
miseries  and  desolation  followed,  such  schools  as 
those  of  Dubritius  were  most  seasonable  for 
breeding  up  persons  qualified  for  the  service  of  the 
Church. 

Harpsfield  (History  of  the  English  Church),  in 
speaking  of  the  remarkable  and  learned  men  of  the 
time,  names  Dubritius  first,  and  states  that  he  not 
only  placed  the  British  crown  upon  the  head  of 
Ambrosius,  but  also  upon  the  renowned  King 
Arthur. 

In  512,  Dubritius  resigned  the  See  of  Uandaff, 
but  continued  Archbishop  of  Caerleon  until  522, 
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when  worn  down  with  years  and  longing  for  retire- 
ment he  resigned  this  also,  and  retired  to  the  Isle 
of  Bardsey,  where  he  died,  according  to  some 
writers,  at  the  advanced  age  of  146  years.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  The  Book  of  Llan- 
daff  says,  '*  On  Sunday,  the  14th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  562,  St  Dabritius, 
Bishop  of  the  Church  at  Llandaff,  migrated  to  the 
Lord."  Mr  Wakeman  placed  it  about  the  year 
560,  calculating  that  he  was  then  85  years  of  age. 
and  had  been  a  bishop  55  years.  Bishop  Goodwin 
says  522  ;  while  one  of  the  Oottonian,  M.SS.,  in  the 
British  Museum  gives  it  as  512  A.D.  That  it  was 
not  so  early  as  the  last  named  date  seems  certain, 
as  Dubritius  was  present  at  the  famous  battle  of 
Badon,  which  occurred  in  520,  and  where  he  en- 
couraged the  soldiers  to  fight  manfully  against  the 
Pagans  and  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Dubritius  was  canonised  by  Pope  Calixtus  II. 
His  remains  by  which  many  miracles  were  alleged 
to  have  been  performed  were  removed  from  the 
Isle  of  Bardsey,  in  1120,  to  his  Cathedral  Church  of 
Llandaff,  with  much  ceremony,  a  full  account  of 
which  is  given  in  the  Book  of  Llandaff.  A 
remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  the  proceeding 
is  the  fact  that  the  bones  of  the  saint  were  dis^ 
covered  with  great  difliculty.  Inquiry  was  made 
into  the  monuments  of  the  past,  and  the  oldest 
writings  were  searched  in  order  to  ascertain  where 
his  body  had  been  deposited  ;  by  whom,  how,  and 
at  what  time  he  was  buried.  From  this  admission, 
the  inference  may  be  drawn  that  in  whatever 
esteem  the  Britons  may  have  held  holy  men,  they 
could  not  have  worshipped  relics,  as  the  body  of 
the  renowned  archbishop  whose  reputation  for 
sanctity  was  unexcelled,  lay  unenslmned  for  six 
centuries. 

lejibned  mek  of  cabbleok. 

In  previous  chapters  reference  has  been  made  to 
certain  members  or  students  of  the  College  of 
Caerleon,  who,  by  their  great  learning,  acquired 
ome  degree  of  celebrity  in  the  world  of  literature. 
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The  present  chapter  will  complete  thei  information 
ayaUable  concerning  thenu  The  list  of  names  is 
short,  and  being  disfigured  by  Latin  terminations 
and  corrupt  orthography,  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
some  of  the  persons  with  any  known  Welsh  authors. 

The  earliest  schohir  of  repute,  in  point  of  date, 
appears  to  have  been  Bachiarius,  described  as  ''by 
nation  a  Briton  and  disciple  of  St  Patrick."  He  is 
said  to  hare  set  himself  to  the  study  of  literature 
at  Caerleon,  and  became  noted  both  as  a  divine 
and  a  mathematician.  He  was  author  of  several 
works,  one  of  which  "  A  Defence  of  his  Pilgrimage 
to  Home,"  was  dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  I.  He  was 
a  contemporary  of  Vortigem,  and  died  in  A.D. 
460.  This  early  date  favours  the  idea  that  the 
school  of  Caerleon  flourished  earlier  than  the  days 
of  Dubritius.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  says  Mr 
Wakeman,  under  what  Welsh  name  Bachiarius  is 
disguised.  He  is  so  mentioned  in  the  works  of 
Capgrave,  Fox,  Cressy,  and  Lewis,  but  by  Bale  he 
is  ciUled  Machen  Vates.  Professor  Kees  considers 
the  name  of  the  saint  to  have  been  Machraith,  but 
of  his  parentage  nothing  is  known.  Capgrave 
enumerates  the  titles  of  tihe  following  works  com- 
posed by  Bachiarius  : — ''De  Judiciis  Nativitatem," 
'*  De  Fide  Perse verante,"  ''  Epistolas  Januario  de 
recipiendis  lapsio,''  as  being  still  extant  in  Biblio- 
theca  Patrnm. 

The  works  of  Bachiarius  were  considered  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  enumerated  by  the  centuri- 
ators,  of  Magdeburg,  who,  in  the  I6th  century,  by 
the  exercise  of  great  learning  and  judgment, 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  identity  of  the  the 
Protestant  doctrines  (then  being  widely  promul- 
gated) with  those  of  the  primitive  church. 

Next  we  have  Gwyndaf  Hen,  who  was  Prinmpal 
of  the  College  of  Caerleon  some  time  after  the  death 
or  resignation  of  Dubritius.  He  was  son  of  Emyr 
Llydaw,  an  Armorican  prince,  and  held  some  office 
in  the  college  or  monastery  of  St.  Ultyd  in  Gla- 
morganshire, prior  to  his  appointment  at  Caerleon. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Meurig  ap  Tewdrig,  a 
KingofGwent,  named  Gwenonwyy  and  bad  a  son 
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named  Mengan  or  Meigant.  Gwyndaf  and  his  wife 
are  said  to  have  founded  the  church  at  Undy,  and, 
according  to  Mr  Wakeman,  it  was  dedicated  to 
both  of  these  personages. 

Mengan,  Meigant,  or  Megantius,  as  he  was  some- 
times termed,  was  also  noted  as  a  philosopher  and 
mathematician  connected  with  Caerleon.  He  was 
son  to  Gwyndaf  Hen  above-mentioned,  and  like 
him  a  member  of  the  College  of  St.  Illtyd,  before 
he  joined  himself  to  Caerleon.  Two  poems  com- 
posed by  him  are  published  in  the  My  vyrian  Archai- 
ology,  a  collection  of  all  the  most  celebrated  works 
in  WeLdi  literature  from  600  A.  D.,  to  1400  A.D. 

Another  learned  student  of  Caerleon  was  Mel- 
chinus,  Melkin,  or  Maelgwyn,  who  is  said  by 
Leland  to  have  written  a  short  history  of  Britain, 
interspersed  with  * 'prophecies  after  tiie  manner  of 
his  country."  According  to  Asser,  the  students  of 
Oxford  claimed  him  as  one  of  those  who  had  formed 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  goyemment  of  their 
uniyersity.  Whether  this  were  so  or  not,  it  shows 
that  he  was  held  in  some  estimation  as  a  learned 
man  is  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  to  whose  Court 
Asser  was  called.  None  of  his  works  are  extant. 

The  connection  of  Maelgwn  with  Caerleon  is 
referred  to  in  a  triad,  naming  the  three  tribe 
thrones  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.  It  describes  the 
first  as  Caerleon-upon-Usk,  where  Arthur  is  chief 
of  right,  and  Dewi  Sant  ab  Cunedda  Wledig  is  chief 
bishop,  and  Maelgwn  Owynedd  is  chief  elder, 
&c.  Jtfaelgwn  was  tutor  to  the  bard  Talhairan, 
and  is  said  to  have  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
6th  century. 

From  a  stetement  in  the  lolo  M.SS.  it  would  ap- 
pear that  many  of  the  mostoelebrated  bards  were  con- 
nected with  daerleon  ;  thus  it  is  set  forth  that  the 
three  primitive  baptismal  bards  of  the  Cambro- 
Britons  were  Madog,  the  son  of  Morvym,  of  Caer- 
leon-upon-Usk. Taliesin,  the  son  of  St  Henog,  and 
Merdddn  Smrys,  of  Maesaleg,  Glywysig.  After 
these  came  8t  Talhairan,  the  father  of  Tangwn ; 
Merddin,  the  son  of  Madog  Morvym^  and  Meu- 
gaat  Hen^  of  Oaerleon-on-Usk.    TiiMe  were  fuo- 
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daff ;  St  Cattwg,  and  Cynddylan,  the  bard.  These 
mue  were  called  the  impulsive  stocks  of  the  bap- 
tismal bards  of  Britain  ;  TaJiesin  being  their  chair 
president,  or  as  another  account  says,  tibe  president 
of  the  bardic  chair  of  the  Bound  Table,  for  this 
reason  was  designated  chief  bard  of  the  West. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  invited  by  Arthur  to  his 
Court,  at  Caerleon,  and  here  he  became  highly 
celebrated  for  poetic  genius  and  useful  meretonous 
sciences. 

The  name  of  Taliesin  is  now  a  household  word  to 
all  Welshmen,  and  he  is  regarded  not  only  as  the 
earliest,  but  the  chief  of  all  the  Bards.  The 
life  of  this  famous  but  probably  over-rated  genius 
is  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  enveloped  in 
fiction  ;  but  in  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  we  have 
in  view,  our  duty  is  to  shew  how  he  is  said  to  have 
been  connected  with  Caerleon,  leaving  to  other 
times  or  persons  the  demonstration  of  the  truth  or 
otherwise  of  the  statements  we  find  recorded. 

Henog,  the  father  of  Taliesin,  was  a  bard  of 
the  College  of  St.  Cadoc,  and  the  grandson  of 
Fflwch  L>awdrum,  of  Caerleon.  Henog,  who  was 
afterwards  termed  St.  Henog,  went  to  Rome  on  a 
mission  to  Constantiue  the  Blessed,  requesting 
that  he  would  send  St.  Qermanns  and  Lupus  to 
Britain  to  strengthen  the  faith,  and  renew 
baptism.  On  his  death,  Taliesin  erected  a  church 
to  the  memory  of  his  father,  whose  name,  in  the 
form  Llanhenog,  is  still  preserved  in  connection 
with  the  church  and  village  immediately  adjacent 
to  Caerleon.  Of  Merddin  Emrys,  of  Maesalegi 
mentioned  above,  some  particulars  have  already 
been  given.  He  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
''Merlin."  Kennius  says  he  was  ''discovered 
at  Bassalleg  by  the  messengers  of  King  Vortigem, 
who  were  sent  to  search  the  country  in  order  to 
find  'a  boy  without  a  father.'"  The  boy  was 
taken  to  the  Court  of  Vortigem  ;  and  afterwards 
he  ia  found  to  be  an  attendant  at  the  Court  of 
Ambvosius,  his  successor.  Six  poems  are 
attributed  to  him,  but  their  aHtheutioity  is  doubted. 
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Ab  a  prophet  he  atteined  ooiundemble  celehrity, 
and  bia  prediciiooB  are,  in  the  preaent  day,  atill 
referred  to.  Hia  death  ia  not  recorded,  but  in 
the  Triads  it  ia  aaid,  ^*he  waa  aent  to  aea  in  a 
Teoael  of  glaaa  with  nine  other  barda,  and  waa 
neTer  heara  of  again." 

Talhairan,  deaoribed  aa  the  bard  of  Gaerleon- 
on-Uak,  and  alao  aa  the  father  of  poetry,  waa  the 
aon  of  Garth wya,  and  a  aaint  of  the  congregation 
or  College  of  St.  Cattwg.  Hia  residence  waa 
originally  at  Caerleon,  where  he  was  chaplain  to 
Emrya  AVledi£^  or  Axnbroaiua,  King  of  Britain. 
TaUttiran  ia  worthy  of  being  remembered  aa  the 
author  of  a  prayer  which  haa  alwaya  been  the 
formula  uaed  at  the  Goiaedd,  or  bardic  gatheringa 
of  Morganwg.  It  iaaafoUowa . — 

GiMit,  O  God !  Thy  nfnge ; 

And  in  refuge,  atrength  ; 

And  in  strength^  nnderstanding ; 

And  in  understanding,  knowleoge  : 

And  in  knowledge,  a  perception  of  rectitade  ; 

And  in  the  perception  of  reetitnde,  the  love  oi  it ; 

And  in  that  love,  the  lore  of  all  ezirtciicea ; 

And  in  the  love  of  all  eziatencea,  the  love  of  God, 

God  and  all  goodnew. 
After  ihe  dava  of  Talhairan.  we  find  nothing 
more  of  the  'beamed  men  of  Caerleon,"  and  the 
reason  may  be  ahortly  explained.  At  thia  period 
the  eaatem  and  southern  parts  of  Britain  were 
overrun  bybarbaroua  Saxon  hordea,  and  ao  dan- 
gerously near  to  the  city  of  Caerleon  did  they 
push  their  incursions,  that  Moxgan,  King  of 
Gwent,  deemed  it  adviaable  to  remove  hia  Court 
from  Caerleon  to  the  weatem  part  of  the  I'diatrict, 
now  called  Glamorganahire.  In  a  abort  time  the 
Archbiahop  of  Caerleon,  following  the  example  of 
the  King,  removed  hia  See  to  Menevia^  the  district 
in  which  hia  early  days  had  been  paaaed. 
These  two  events  having  been  accompliahed,  the 
removal  of  the  college,  with  ita  membera,  atudenta, 
and  teachera,  became  almost  a  matter  of  neceaaity . 
The  inatitution  ia  supposed  never  to  have  been  re- 
Buscitated,  and  thus  faded  away  one  of  the  gloriea 
of  Caerleon. 
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WhOe  upon  the  Bubjeot  of  learned  men  and  col- 
leges, we  may  here  state  that  a  lehool  or  college 
was  founded  at  Oaerwent,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
5th  century.  Its  founder  is  said  to  have  been 
Tnyr  Gwent,  a  King  of  the  district,  who  married 
Madrun,  a  daughter  of  Vortimer. 

The  era  of  the  institution  of  colleges,  though 
not  precisely  knowUi  is  generally  admitted  co  have 
been  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century,  and 
thus  this  district  would  seem  to  be  among  the 
earliest  in  the  kingdom  to  enjoy  their  educational 
advantages. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  after  the  statements 
already  made  to  aaduce  further  eridence  in  refer- 
ence to  the  extent,  position,  or  opulence  of  Caer- 
leon,  but  in  order  to  dispose  of  a  stray  memoran- 
dum referrixig  to  this  period,  we  may  state  that  in 
one  of  the  Triads  there  is  a  comparison  worth 
reproducing.  Alluding  to  the  inundation  of 
Cantred  Gwaloed  (Cardigan  Bay)  in  the  fifth 
century,  it  says,  *' Before  that  time  there  were 
found  m  it  sixteen  fortified  towns,  superior  to  all 
the  towns  in  Wales  except  Caerleon  on  the  Usk," 
showing  that  at  this  later  period  Caerleon  was  still 
the  most  important  city  in  Wales. 

Having  exhausted  the  available  information 
coiceming  this  district  during  the  pre-historic  and 
Roman  periods,  and  given  and  insight  into  the  con- 
dition of  things  whicm  immediately  succeeded,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  enter  upon  the  next  great  era 
of  history — the  Saxon  period. 

THE  SAXOM  PEBIOD — KINO  AKTHUR. 

Relating  to  the  Saxon  period  (extending  over 
five  centuries)  we  have  a  mass  of  material  to  deal 
with,  and  feel  the  difficulty  of  treating  success- 
fully the  many  subjects  which  arise  therefrom. 
We  shall  endeavour,  however,  to  unravel  the 
tangled  web  as  we  proceed,  and  extract  some 
valuable  information,  and  many  interesting 
episodes  concerning  this  immediate  district. 

The  success  which  accompanied  the  invasion  of 
Britain  by  Hengist  and  Horsa,  stimulated  Ella 
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(477  A.D.),  Cerdio  (496  a.d.)»  anct  other  S&xon 
chiefs  to  enter  the  country.  These  duefs,  with 
their  followers  in  large  numbers,  in  course  of  time 
pushed  their  conquests  north  and  west,  until  they 
had  overrun  a  large  extent  of  country,  extermi- 
nated many  of  the  natives,  and  driven  the  remainder 
within  the  confines  of  Cornwall  and  Wales. 

In  the  latter  district  the  natives  in  their  resist- 
ance to  the  unceasing  aggressions  of  the  Saxons 
displayed  a  persevering  courage  worthy  of  success, 
but  there  was  a  want  of  unanimity  among  the 
many  petty  princes,  and  though  they  could  not 
prevent  the  country  from  being  more  than  once 
overrun  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  inde- 
pendance  long  after  other  districts  had  submitted 
to  their  Saxon  conquerors. 

Of  the  whole  line  of  British  Princes  who  endea* 
voured  to  stem  the  tide  of  Saxon  devastation 
there  is  one  whose  name  overshadows  the  most 
illustrious  of  all  others  ;  whose  exploits  and  cha- 
racter have  been  a  theme  for  innumerable  poets 
and  historians  in  all  countries,  through  succeeding 
ages,  namely,  that  of  Arthur,  the  Prince  of  the 
Silures,  and  the  elective  King  of  the  British 
nation.  His  name  and  fame  are  inseparably 
linked  with  the  City  of  Caerleon,  and  therefore  it 
becomes  necessary  to  make  a  passing  reference  to 
the  chief  events  recorded  of  him. 

If  prolixity  of  narrative,  and  the  results  of  close 
criticism,  were  a  criterion  of  authenticity,  there 
shoald  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  eventsof  Arthur's 
life,  but  unfortunately,  not  only  has  every  re- 
corded act  and  expression  attributed  to  this  cele- 
brated prince  been  questioned,  but  his  very  exist- 
ence unhesitatingly  doubted. 

Gibbon  says  :  '*  The  Romance  of  Arthur, 
transcribed  in  the  Latin  of  Geoffery  of  Monmouth, 
and  afterwards  translated  into  the  fashionable 
idiom  of  the  times,  was  enriched  with  the  various, 
though  incoherent,  ornaments  which  were  familiar 
to  the  experience,  the  learning,  or  the  fancy  of  the 
12th  century.  Every  nation  embraced  and  adorned 
the  popular  romance  of  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of 
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tlie  Bound  Table.  At  length  the  light  of  science 
and  reason  was  re-kindled ;  the  talisman  was 
broken ;  the  visionary  fabric  melted  into  air ; 
and  by  a  natural  though  unjust  reverse  of  public 
opinion,  the  severity  of  the  present  age  is  inclined 
to  question  the  existence  of  Arthur."  William  of 
Malmesbury,  however,  says,  **  Arthur  was  a  man 
worthy  to  be  celebrated  not  by  idle  fiction  but  by 
authentic  history."  And  so  great  an  authority  as 
Lord  Bacon  says,  "  There  is  truth  enough  to  make 
him  famous  besides  that  which  is  fabulous." 
Stillingfleet,  too,  says,  ''Those  are  to  blame  who 
tell  incredible  tales  of  him,  such  as  are  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  circumstance  of  British 
affairs  at  that  time  ;  and  those  who  deny  that  there 
was  any  such  person  of  any  considerable  power 
among  the  Britons." 

Of  the  more  modern  writers,  Coxe  says  "the 
numerous  authors  of  talent  who  have  written  in 
favour  of  Arthur,  only  agree  in  supporting  his 
existence.  The  incredible  accounts  of  the  British 
hero  given  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  have  cast  an 
air  of  fable  over  his  real  exploits,  and  rendered 
even  his  existence  doubtful. '' 

Another  writer,  Mr  Whittaker,  who  enters 
minutely  into  the  history  of  Arthur,  makes  a  con- 
trary inference,  and  is  convinced  that  these  exag- 
gerated tales  are  not  without  foundation. 

Sharon  Turner  says,  that  there  was  a  Prince  of 
that  name,  who  often  led  the  Britons  successfully 
to  battle  against  the  Saxons  in  the  commencement 
of  the  sixth  century,  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
doubt,  for  he  is  mentioned  oy  contemporary  writers 
whose  works  are  still  extant,  viz,  Lly  warch  Hen, 
Meizin,  and  Taliesin,  and  he  is  often  recorded  in 
the  Triads,  but  neither  in  the  poets  or  in  the 
Triads  is  he  in  any  respect  exalted  to  that  rank  in 
which  the  world  now  beholds  his  name,  or  extolled 
above  other  princes  who  held  similar  stations  in 
the  oountry. 

These  remarks  of  so  able  a  writer  become  still 
more  convincing  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Talieain  was  not  only  a  contemporary,  but  lived 
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in  the  same  city  of  Caerleon,  wm  a  dweller  at  his 
Court,  and  probably  a  frequent  obeenrer  of  hi« 
Teiy  actions. 

Many  of  our  best  writers  have  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  history  of  Arthur,  and  in  produc- 
ing a  literature  peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  have  rendered  immortal  the  fame  of  his 
alleged  exploits.  To  those  authors  reference  must 
be  made  by  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to 
enjoy  the  poetry  and  romance  of  the  Arthurian 
period. 

Arthur  is  said  to  have  been  the    son    of   Hther 
Pendragon,  King  of   England,  who,  according  to 
the  old  writers,  conceived  a   passion    for   Igema, 
wife  of    Gorlois,    Duke    of    Cornwall.      He  was 
changed  by  Merlin  into  the  likness  of  Gorlois,  and 
the  birth  of  Arthur  was  the  result.       When  Uther 
Pendragon  died,  Greofirey  of  Monmouth  tells  us 
that     the      nobility      from     the    several    pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom,    assembled  and   proposed 
to  Dubritius.  the  Archbishop  of  Caerleon,  that  he 
should    consecrate   Uthur's    son    to     be     King. 
Dubritius,    therefore,    in    conjunction    with    the 
other  Bishops,  set  the  Crown  upon  the  head  of 
Arthur,  he  being  then   15  years    old.       Arthur  is 
celebrated  for  his  connection  with  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table,  and  it  is  almost  unanimously  ad- 
mitted by  writers  who  have  studied  the  question, 
that  Caerleon  was  the  city  whero  Arthur  chiefly  re- 
sided,     and     that     here    he     established      his 
renowned  Order  of  Knights.     It  was  the  custom 
of     these     knights    to      assemble    at    a    round 
table  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  social  inter- 
course, and  superceding  the  distinctions  of  state. 
Enderbie  says,  *'  Their  object  wad  to  advance  the 
reputation  of  honour,  to  deliver  prisoners,  to  ran- 
som captives,  to  revenge  all  the  complaints  made 
at  the  Court  of  their  mighty  Eling,  of  perjury  or 
oppression,    to  protect    widows   and    maids,    to 
avenge  the  injuries  or  dishonour  offered  to  ladies 
gentlewomen,   widows,  or  maids,  and  to  inform 
young  princes,  lords,  and  gentlemen,  in  the  order 
and  exercises  of  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
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or  monarchy. 

The  number  of  knights  is  uncertain,  and  is 
Tariously  <civeu  by  different  authors.  Dry  den,  in 
the  fable  of  the  flower  and  the  leaf,  says  ; — 

"  Who  bear  the  bow  were  knights  in  Arthur's  reign  ; 
Twelve  thi'y,  and  twelve  the  knifjlits  of  Charlemaj;ne.*» 

The  ballad  of  the  noble  acts  of  King  Arthur  says — 

'*  Then  unto  Britain  straight  he  came 
Where  fifty  ffood  and  able 
KniuhtR  then  repaired  unto  him 
Which  were  of  the  Round  Table.'* 

Afterwards,  it  is  said — 

**  Wlio  has  in  prison  sixty  knights, 
And  four  that  he  had  wound, 
Knights  of  Kin^  Arthur's  Court  they  be, 
And  of  his  Table  Hound." 

Boisseau  gives  the  names  of  the  first  24,  men- 
tions 120  more,  and  gives  a  formal  blazon  of 
their  arms. 

The  popular  belief  is  that  Arthur  lived  in  splendid 
state,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  knights  and 
beautiful  ladies,  who  served  as  patterns  of  valour, 
breeding,  and  grace,  to  all  the  world.  Enderbie. 
quoting  from  Sir  William  Segar,  on  the  order  and 
institution  of  the  Round  Table,  says : — "  Whether 
the  number  of  ;these  knights  was  many  or  few,  I 
do  not  read,  but  it  seemeth  imparted  to  a  great 
many,  all  persons  of  high  dignity  and  prowess  ; 
for  unto  King  Arthur,  at  Caerleon,  resorted  at  one 
time  ten  kings  and  thirteen  earls,  besides  many 
barons  and  other  knights  of  meaner  quality. 

Geoffrey,  of  Monmouth,  records  that  in  the 
course  of  his  reign,  Arthur  added  to  his  govern- 
ment, Ireland,  Iceland,  Gothland  and  the  Orkneys, 
subdued  Norway,  Acqnitaine  and  Gaul,  in  all  30 
kingdoms.  To  demonstrate  his  joy  after  such 
triumphant  success,  Arthur,  upon  the  approach  of 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  resolved  to  hold  a  magnifi- 
cent court,  to  place  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and 
to  invite  the  kini^s  and  dukes  under  his  subjection 
to  the  solemnity.  When  ho  had  communicated 
his  desigu  to  his  familiar  friends  he  pitched  upon 
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ihe  City  of  LegionB  (Oaerleon)  as  a  proper  place 
for  his  purpose,  for  besides  its  ^i^reat  wealth 
above  the  other  cities,  its  situation,  which  was  in 
Morganwg,  upon  the  river  Uske,  near  the  Severn 
sea,  was  most  pleasant  and  fit  for  so  great  a 
solemnity.  For  on  one  side  it  was  washed  up  by 
that  noble  river,  so  ih!\t  the  kings  and  princes 
from  the  countries  beyond  the  seas  might  have  the 
convenience  of  sailing  up  to  it.  On  the  other  side, 
ihe  beauty  of  meadows  and  groves,  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  royal  palaces  with  lofty  gilded  roofs 
that  adorned  it,  made  it  even  rival  the  grandeur  of 
Borne.  Besides,  there  was  a  college  of  two  hundred 
philosophers  who,  being  learned  in  astronomy  and 
the  other  arts,  were  diligent  in  observing  the 
courses  of  the  stars,  and  gave  Arthur  the  predio* 
tions  of  the  events  that  would  happen  at  that  time. 
In  this  place,  therefore,  which  afforded  such 
delights,  were  preparations  made  for  the  ensuing 
festival.  Ambassadors  were  then  sent  into  several 
kingdoms  to  invite  to  court  the  princes,  both  of 
Gaul  and  all  the  adjacent  islands.  Accordingly 
there  came  Anc^usel,  King  of  Albania,  now  Scot- 
land ;  Urian,  King  of  Murief ;  Cadwallo  Lewich, 
King  of  the  Venedotians,  now  called  the  North 
Wales  men ;  Sater,  King  of  the  Dimetians,  or 
South  Wales  men ;  Cador,  King  of  Cornwall ; 
also  the  Archbishops  of  the  three  Metropolitan 
Sees,  London,  York,  and  Dubritins,  of  the  City  of 
Legions.  This  prelate,  who  was  primate  of  Britain, 
and  legate  of  the  apostolical  see,  was  so  eminent 
for  his  piety,  that  he  could  cure  any  sick  person 
by  his  prayers.  There  came  also  the  Consuls  of  the 
principal  cities,  and  worthies  of  no  less  dignity,  too 
tedious  to  enumerate.  From  the  adjacent  island 
Ouillamarius,  King  of  Ireland  ;  Malvasius,  King 
of  Iceland ;  Doldavius,  King  of  Gothland  ;  Gun- 
fusins,  King  of  the  Orkneys ;  Lot,  King  of  Nor- 
way ;  Ascluliaus,  King  of  the  Dacians.  From  the 
parts  beyond  the  sea  came  Holdin,  King  of  Ruteni; 
LeodaganuH,  Consul  of  Bolonia ;  Bedver,  the 
butler,  Duke  of  Normandy ;  Borellns,  of  Ceno- 
mania ;  Ounsy  the    seweri    Duke   of  Andegavia; 
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Guitard,  of  Pictavia;  also  the  twelve  peers  of  Gkul, 
whom  Ouerinus  Camotensis  brought  along  with 
him  ;  Hoel,  Duke  of  the  Armorican  Britona,  and 
his  nobility,  who  came  with  such  a  train  of  mules, 
horses,  and  rich  furniture,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
describe.  Besides  these,  there  remained  no  Prince 
of  any  consideration  on  this  side  of  Spain,  who 
came  not  upon  this  invitation.  And  no  wonder, 
vihen  Arthur's  munificence,  which  was  celebrated 
oyer  the  whole  world,  made  him  beloyed  by  all 
people. 

When  all  were  assembled  together  in  the  city, 
upon  the  day  of  the  solemnity,  the  Archbishops 
were  C'>  >o ;  cted  to  the  palace,  in  order  to  place  the 
crown  u  )0».  the  King's  head.  Therefore,  Dubritius, 
inasniiToh  ns  the  court  was  kept  in  his  diocese, 
made  himself  ready  to  celebrate  the  office,  and 
undertook  the  ordering  of  whatever  related  to  it. 
As  soon  as  the  King  was  invested  with  his  royal 
habiliments,  he  was  conducted  in  great  pomp  to 
the  metropolitan  church,  supported  on  each  side 
by  two  Archbishops,  and  having  four  Kings,  viz,  of 
Albania,  Cornwall,  Dimetia,  and  Yenedotia,  whose 
right  it  was,  bearing  four  golden  swords  before  him. 
He  was  also  attended  with  a  concert  of  all  kinds  of 
music,  which  made  most  excellent  harmony.  In 
another  part  was  the  Queen  dressed  out  in  her 
richest  ornaments,  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
the  Temple  of  Virgins,  and  the  four  Queens  also  of 
the  Kings  last  mentioned,  bearing  before  her  four 
white  doves  according  to  ancient  custom,  and,  after 
her  there  followed  a  retinue  of  women,  making  all 
imaginable  demonstrations  of  joy.  When  the 
whole  procession  was  ended,  so  transporting  was 
the  harmony  of  the  musical  instruments  and  voices, 
whereof  there  was  a  vast  variety  in  both  churches, 
that  the  Knights  who  attended  were  in  doubt  which 
to  prefer,  and  therefore  crowded  from  one  to  the 
other  by  turns,  and  were  far  from  being  tired  with 
the  solemnity,  though  the  whole  day  had  been 
spent  in  it.  At  last,  when  Divine  service  was  over 
at  both  churches,  the  King  and  Queen  put  ofif  their 
OrownSi  patting  on  their  lighter  omamentsi  went 
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to  the  banquet,  he  to  one  palace  with  the  men,  and 
■he  to  another  with  the  women,  for  the  Britons 
still  observed  the  ancient  custom  of  Troy  by  which 
men  and  women  used  to  celebrate  their  festivals 
apart.  When  they  had  all  taken  their  seats  accord- 
ing to  precedence,  Cains,  the  sewer,  in  rich  robes 
of  ermine,  with  one  thousand  youn,^  noblemen,  all 
in  like  manner  clothed  in  ermine,  served  up  the 
dishes.  From  another  part  Bedver,  the  butler, 
was  followed  by  the  same  number  of  attendants  in 
various  habits,  who  waited  with  all  kinds  of  cups 
and  drinking  vessels.  In  the  Queen's  palace  were 
innumerable  waiters,  dressed  with  a  variety  of 
ornaments,  all  performing  their  respective  offices, 
which,  if  I  should  depcribe  particularly,  I  should 
draw  out  a  history  of  tedious  length,  for  at  that 
time  Britain  had  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  grandeur 
that  in  abundance  of  riches,  luxury,  omamente, 
and  politeness  of  inhabitants  it  far  surpassed  all 
other  kingdoms.  The  Knights  in  it  that  were 
famous  for  feats  of  chivalry  wore  clothes  all  of  the 
same  colour  and  fashion,  and  the  women  also,  no 
less  celebrated  for  their  wit,  wore  all  the  same 
kind  of  apparel,  and  esteemed  none  worthy  of 
their  love  but  such  as  had  given  proof  of  their 
valour  in  three  several  battles.  Thus  was  the 
valour  of  the  men  an  encouragement  for  the 
women's  chastity,  and  the  love  of  the  women  a  spur 
to  the  soldiers'  bravery.  As  soon  as  the  banquets 
were  over  they  went  into  the  fields,  without  the 
city,  to  divert  themselves  with  various  sports.  The 
military  men  composed  a  kind  of  diversion,  in 
imitation  of  thu  fight  on  horseback,  and  the  ladies, 
placed  oil  the  top  of  the  wall  as  spectators  in  the 
sports,  turned  their  amorous  glances  at  the  courtiers 
the  more  to  encourage  them.  Others  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  other  diversions,  such  as 
shooting  with  bows  and  arrows,  tossing  the  pike, 
casting  heavy  stones  and  rocks,  playing  at  dice, 
and  the  like,  and  all  these  inoffensively  aiid  with- 
out quarrelling,  whoever  gained.  The  victt»r8  in 
any  of  these  sports  was  awarded  with  a  rich  prize 
by  Arthur.      In  this  manner  were  the  first  three 
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dftys  spent.  On  the  fourth,  all  who,  upon  aooo^int 
of  their  titles  bore  any  kind  of  office  at  this 
solemnity,  were  called  together  to  reoeive  prefer- 
ment in  reward  for  their  services,  and  to  fill  up 
▼acancies  in  the  government  of  cities  and  castles, 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbeys  and  posts  of  honour. 

The  contests  with  the  Saxons  in  which  Arthur 
engaged  were  many.  Twelve  battles  are  specially 
recorded  as  having  occurred  at  different  times  and 
places,  and  they  are  further  reputed  to  have  been 
twelve  victories.  Notwithstanding  these  victories, 
Arthur  must  have  been  closely  pressed,  for  the 
ninth  battle  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  Caer- 
leon,  his  capital  city.  The  increasing  pressure  of 
the  Saxons  is  so  well  established  by  the  records 
of  general  history,  that  bearing  this  fact  in  mind 
it  is  difficult  to  place  any  reliance  upon  the  state- 
ments of  Arthur's  conquests  abroad  ;  as  evidently 
he  had  his  time  and  talents  fully  occupied  in  main- 
taining his  position  and  independence  at  homCf  for 
in  spite  of  all  Arthur's  reputed  victories  over  the 
Saxons,  they  maintained  the  ground  they  had  ac- 
quired, and  here  and  there  set  up  several  kingdoms. 
Thus  in  the  midst  of  Arthur's  alleged  greatness, 
the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  South  Saxons,  and 
East  Saxons  were  established ;  Ccrdic  had 
gained  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  many  i:^  axons  were 
in  other  parts  not  yet  gathered  into  kingdoms. 
Still  we  cannot  find  that  there  were  any  Saxons 
settled  at  this  period  round  about  Caerleon.  It  is 
most  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  district  of 
which  Caerleon  is  the  centre,  that  Arthur  reigned 
supreme,  and  perfonned  those  acts  which  have 
by  old  chroniclers  been  so  magnified. 

At  length,  according  to  the  story,  and  in  spite  of 
Arthur's  independence,  and  the  erection  of  iSaxon 
kingdoms,  King  Lucius  of  Kome  sent  to  demand 
tribute  from  Arthur,  on  account  of  Julius  Csesar's 
conquest.  Arthur  refused,  and  having  made 
ample  preparations,  left  his  kingdom  to  conquer 
Rome.  In  a  battle  he  defeated  the  Romans, 
kiUed  Lucius  their  king,  and  sent  his  body  to  the 
Senate. 
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Doiiiiff  his  abienoe  Arthur  had  plaoed  Modred, 
his  nephew,  in  charge  of  the  kingdom^ 
but  on  his  retom  he  found  that  Modred  had 
not  only  aeduood  his  Queen,  but  had  inyited  OTsr 
a  still  larger  number  of  Saxons.  In  the  effort 
which  Aiihur  made  to  regain  his  kingdom  he  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  bemg  carried  to  the  Isle 
of  ATalion  to  be  cured  of  his  wounds,  he  gave  up 
the  crown  of  Britain  to  his  kinsman  Constantine, 
the  son  of  Oador,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  in  the  642nd 
year  of  our  Lord's  incarnation,  and  after  a  reign  of 
25years. 

It  is  almost  uselesss  to  speculate  as  to  what 
Arthur  did  for  the  city  with  which  his  name  has 
ever  been  so  dosely  identified.  It  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  that  he  conyerted  the  heathen  tem- 
ples of  the  Romans  intoedifioes  of  public  worship  for 
the  Christian  faith,  or  oTerthrowing  them,  erected 
others  for  the  like  purpose.  He  would  also  pro- 
bably haTe  built  a  palace  suitable  to  his  dignity 
here,  and  have  strengthened  the  fortifications  of 
the  place ;  but  little  more  it  is  easy  to  conceive  was 
effected  by  him  or  hb  succeuors  towards  the  im- 
provement of  the  city.  To  the  fortifications,  most 
likely  as  a  warrior,  he  would  pay  due  regard,  since, 
nothwitbstanding  all  his  victories  over  the  Saxons, 
he  was  continually  harassed  by  them. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband.  Queen  Gvren- 
hevere,  to  do  penance  for  some  crime  committed 
(some  affirm  she  was  too  familiar  with  Modred), 
fled  from  York,  and  received  the  habit  of  religion 
in  a  monastery  (one  of  the  two  which  were  in 
Oaerleon)  dedicated  to  St  Julius,  the  martyr,  and 
is  yet  caUed  St  Julian's.  The  building  was  sub- 
sequently the  mansion  house  of  the  Bight  Hon. 
Sdward  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  and  the  site 
is  now  occupied  by  the  residence  of  Mr  H.  J. 
PamaU. 

The  bards  predicted  that  Arthur  was  not  dead, 
but  with  his  wahriors  lay  asleep  in  a  cave  under 
Craig  y  Dinas,  waiting  for  a  day  when  the 
Briton  and  the  Saxon  shall  go  to  war,  when  the 
neiie  of  the  struggle  will  awiMn  them,  and  they 
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will  re-conquer  the  island,  reduce  London  to  ashes, 
and  re-establish  their  King^,  at  Caerleon. 

Lydn^ate,  a  poet  of  the  15th  century,  thus  alludes 
to  this  prediction  : — 

**  He  is  a  King  crowned  in  Faerie 
With  scepter  and  sword,  and  with  his  regalty 
Shall  resort  our  Lord  and  Sovereigns 
Out  of  Eaerie  aud  reign  in  Britaine  ; 
And  repaire  again  the  round  tatle 
By  prophecy  Merlin  set  the  date 
Among  Princes  king  incomparable 
Her  Beat  again  Caerleon  to  translate." 

KINODOM  OF  OLEWYSSIG. 

Having     given    some    details  of  the    Kingdom 

of  Gwent  down   to    the    time    of  the  celebrated 

Arthur,  an  opportunity    is  afforded  for  stating  a 

few  particulars  relating  to  that    sub-division  of 

Gwent  previously  mentioned  under  the  name  of 

Glewyssig.     It  is   supposed  to  have  received  its 

title  from  Glewys,  who  lived  in  the  5th  century, 

and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  the  district 

when  the   Britons   regained    their  liberty,   after 

the  departure  of  the  Romans.    In  the  Liber  Llanda- 

vensisj  mention  is  made  of  Glewyssig  ;  and  Einon, 

its  king,  is  spoken  of  as  being  contemporary  with 

Oudoceus,  Bishop  of  LlandafT,  who  died  about  560 

A.D.     Golyddan,  a  bard  of  the  7th  century,  in  his 

patriotic  song,  "  Arymes  Prydyn  Vawr,"  says  : 

Thrice  happy  the  Cvmry  when  .they  shall  relate 
How  the  Trmity  delivered  them  from  past  calamity ; 
Let  not  Dy  ved  or  t>ly  wyssyg  be  alarmed. 
The  deputies  of  the  King  shall  acquire  no  glory, 
Nor  the  leaders  of  the  Saxons  obtain  forage. 

Allusion  is  also  made  to  Glewyssig  by  Asser,  in  the 
10th  century. 

The  kingdom  seems  to  have  comprised  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  present  counties  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Glamorgan,  and  Caerleon  is  men- 
tioned as  the  seat  of  its  government,  and  the 
residence  of  its  kings  in  the  early  period  of  its 
existencA. 

Speaking  of  Glewyssig,  Williams,  in  his  History 
of  Monmouthshire,  remarks  that  the  domsins  of 
its  Prince  or  Lord  were  not  of  sufficient  consider- 
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ation  to  tempt  the  rapaoity  -of  armies  who  ooald 
scarcely  be  supported  in  the  deTastations  of  acces- 
sible and  more  fertile  regions.  The  Romans,  who 
minglr  d  policy  with  oppression,  seem  to  have  left 
this  district  to  its  ancient  inhabitants,  and  to  have 
encouraged  its  industry  by  affording  it  a  market. 
For  though  it  bordered  on  the  immediate  territory 
of  the  Komati  Isca,  or  Oaerleon,  and  contained 
mineral  riches  of  incalculable  Talue,  there  are  no 
traces  of  its  having  been  visited  by  the  Romans, 
who  pursued  the  great  and  retreating  ohieftainb, 
and  established  their  stations  in  the  valleys.  The 
Saxons  and  ^tormans  observed  nearly  the  same 
conduct,  either  from  necessity  or  choice,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Glewyssig  have  therefore  pre- 
served the  customs  and  manners  of  ancient 
Britain  more  unmingled  than  any  other  region 
of  Cambria. 

IntheLtlo  collection  of  M.S3  is  one  said  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  Watkin  Giles,  of 
Llangan,  which  gives  a  list  of  the  Kings  of 
Glewyssig  for  a  long  and  uninterrupted  period. 
It  states  that  the  account  was  prepared  by  Oaradoc, 
the  well-known  monk  of  Llancarvan.  It  is  an 
important  historical  document,  and  has  not 
hitherto  received  that  attention  which  apparently 
it  deserves. 

To  attempt  anything  like  an  accurate  list  and 
the  order  of  their  succession  would  be  a  perplexing 
task  ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  clearly 
imderstood  that  the  so-called  kings,  although  ex- 
ercising sovereign  power  in  their  several  districts, 
were  simply  reguli  and  sub-reguli  subject  to  the 
Kings  of  England  or  Wales,  as  the  case  might  hap- 
pen to  be.  Fathers,  sons,  and  grandsons  were 
kings  at  the  same  time,  a  fact  which  increases  the 
difficulty  of  assigning  to  each  the  limits  of  their 
districts,  or  the  correct  period  of  their  reign. 

This  confusing  state  of  things  is  further  ex- 
plained, thus : — While  the  paternal  princes 
governed  the  general  State  in  hereditary  descent, 
it  was  usual  for  his  heir,  on  becoming  of  age,  to 
assqme  the  rule  of  ^ome  constituent  district  an4 
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eTenaseoond  or  third  son  had  another  included 

territory  similarly  attached  to  him.  At  the  deoeaee 
of  the  parent  his  plenary  authority  does  not  always 
appear  to  have  devolved  on  the  heir,  who  from 
want  of  eneigy  or  some  other  cause,  still  continued 
in  his  first  settlement,  among  the  reguli  of  which 
his  bard  had  duly  enrolled  his  name ;  while  a  more 
popular  relation  or  more  powerful  chieftain  seized 
the  hereditary  sceptre,  and  became  recorded  by  his 
historian  as  the  consecutive  prince.  But  in  case 
of  restoration  ^and  in  general,  legitimacy  prevailed 
ultimately)  the  bard  of  the  rightful  heir,  from  a 
laudable  sense  of  justice,  recorded  his  prince  in 
immediaU  twxessioH  after  the  father ;  and  thus  we 
find  two  different  persons  named  as  sovereigns  of 
the  ssjne  country  at  the  same  time. 

KOTOS  OF  OLBWTSSIO. 

O^ewys,  after  whom  the  kingdom  was  first 
named,  is  recorded  as  the  son  of  Tegid,  the  son  of 
Oadell,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  chieftain  or 
prince  in  some  paii  of  Gwent.  The  precise  date  of 
Glewys*8  life  is  uncertain,  but  mention  is  made  of 
him  as  being  contemporary  with  Dubrioius,  Arch- 
bishop of  Oaerleon,  the  date  of  whose  death  is 
variously  given  between  512  and  560.  It  is  re- 
corded of  him,  further,  that  he  held  his  Court  at 
Oaerleon,  and  founded  a  church  at  Machen.  As- 
cording  to  John,  of  Teignmouth,  he  had  seven 
sons,  of  which  the  eldest  was  named  Gwynlliw. 
Merchwyn,  another  son,  was  king  in  the  district  of 
€k>wer.  Gwynlliw  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  of  Glewyssig,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  gavelkind,  the 
territory  of  the  father  was  divided  between  the 
se  7en  brothers,  the  six  younger  paying  homage  to 
Gwynlliw  as  the  elder.  In  many  respects  €hrynlliw 
was  a  remarkable  personage,  and  the  records  of  his 
career  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  is 
in  connection  with  his  name  that  the  immediate 
locality  of  Newport  is  first  mentioned  in  histoiy. 
He  was  the  founder  of  St  Woolos  Church.  Fill- 
gwenlly  is  named  after  him,  and  some  writers  also 
assert  that  WentUwg,    the  appellation   of   the 
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Inuidved  in  wMoh  Newport  is  situate,  was  also  da- 
rived  fxom  him.  By  the  Latin  writers  of  the 
middla  ages  Gwynlliw  is  twisted  into  Gundleus  and 
Gnnleius,  and  this  re-translated  into  Wekh  I  ecomes 
Gynlais.  How  the  word  eyentnally  became  coi- 
torted  into  Woollos,  Woolops,  or  Woolos,  which 
latter  seems  at  present  to  be  the  established  form, 
we  fail  to  trace.  Like  many  other  princes  in  those 
early  times  he  was  frequently  engaged  in  conflicts 
with  his  neighbours,  and  in  these  conflicts 
his  bravery,  skiU,  and  daring  were  such 
that  he  wss  never  beaten.  For  this  reason 
the  epithet  "Filwr"  (warrior)  was  applied 
to  him,  and  he  became  known  as  Gwynlliw 
Filwr,  or  Gwynlliw  the  Warrior.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  his  friends,  he  was  pacific  and 
just  in  his  mode  of  government,  and  much  es- 
teemed by  his  subjects,  who  were  loyal  and  obedient 
to  his  rule.  Although  Glewys,  his  father,  resided 
at  Caerleon,  Gwynlliw  appears  to  have  removed 
from  that  city,  as  he  is  stated  to  have  held  his 
Court  at  a  place  called  in  Welsh  Caerfule,  and  in 
Latin,  Castnm  Buleum,  It  is  spoken  of  as  being 
contiguous  to  the  church,  and  hence  it  has  been 
oon JMtured  that  Courtybella,  or  the  Gaer,  was  the 
residence  of  the  King.  In  the  absence  of  anything 
more  satisfactory  tlum  mere  conjecture,  we  beg  to 
differ  from  the  conclusion  just  stated,  and  to  sug- 
gest a  spot  which,  while  it  might  be  correctly 
termed  contiguous  to  the  church,  also  more 
closely  approaches  the  sound  and  significauon  of  the 
words  used  to  designate  the  place  where  Gwynlliw 
resided.  The  Gaer,  which  is  more  than  a  mile 
distant^  was  no  doubt  pitched  upon  as  bearing  a 
name  resembling  the  primal  syllable  of  Caerfule, 
but  this  must  have  been  done,  we  imagine,  by  an 
inquirer  ignorant  of  the  locality  of  Caerau  (the 
plural  form  of  Gaer)  which  is  so  much  closer  to  the 
church.  We,  therefore,  discard  further  considera< 
tion  of  the  Gaer.  Finding  then,  that  the  name 
Courtybella  is  derived  from  the  earlier  British 
word  Caeifule,  we  are  driven  back  to  a  considera- 
tion of  its  meaning.     Of  the  first  part  of  the  word, 
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there  can  be  no  donbb  that  it  indicates  a  fortified 
place,  for  which  the  position  of  Caerau  on  the  crest 
of  Stowhill  was  in  early  days  admirably  adapted. 
With    respect    to  the  word  fule,  bule,  or  buleum, 
we  cannot,  either  from  Welsh  or  Latin,  extract  any 
satisfactory    meaning. •      We     believe,   however, 
that  it  must  have  been  derived  from   the  Celtic 
root  Bu,  which  is  said  to  have  a  bovine  signification . 
In  this  there  seems  to  be   a  singular  appropriate- 
ness, as  we  find  from  the  Life  of  Gwynlliw,  that 
when  he  first  took  possession  of  the  spot  where  he 
built  his  church,  he  found  there  a  white  ox.     We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  court   of  Gwynlliw, 
being   contiguous    to    the     church,  "was  held    at 
Caerau  ;  and  possibly  on  the  spot  where,  in  com- 
memoration, might  afterwards  have  been  erected 
the  well-known  hostelry  of  the  "  Bull"— the  Bull 
at  Caerau  =Caerbule.    This  public-house  was  a  few 
years    since    demolished,    to    make  place  for  the 
present  residence  of  W.  D.  Evans,  Esq, the  esteemed 
clerk    to    the    Newport     Board    of      Guardians. 
Here,  then,  at  Caerau,  Gwynlliw  may  be  supposed 
to  have  maintained  his  Court,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  times,   in  right  royal  stj^le.     His  family  and 
retinue  are  said  to  have  been   so   large  that   tents 
were  usually  fixed  in  the  fields  to  accommodate 
them.     If  the  truth  must  be  told,   Gwynlliw  was 
probably  one  of  those  illustrious  kings  or  princes 
respecting  whom  there  is  a   very   great  diver'^ence 
of  opinion,  a  divergence  very  well  illustratetl   by 
the  following  anecdote,  related  by  Judge  Falconer 
to  a  number  of  archaeologists   who  had  asscmbI(Hi 
at  Usk  Castle.     Said  the  learned  Judge  :  A  num- 
ber of  ladies  were  once  inspecting  the  ruins  when, 
on  being  informed  of  the  date  of  its  erection,   one 
of  them  exclaimed,   "*  Dear  me.     I  thought  it   was 
built  by  one  of  the  Welsh  chiefs."      A  friend  said, 
"Oh  no  !  not  at  all,"  and  added,   ** Chiefs  !  They 
were  only  cattle  stealers  and   filibusters."  Where- 
upon the  first  lady,  with   i^reat   dignity,    retorted, 
"  Cattle  stealers  and  filibusters  ;  I   tell  you  they 
were  patriots." 
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The  contrast  of  QwynlliVs  character  between 
the  early  and  later  period  of  his  life  is  very  striking 
and  each  may  be  equally  true  as  the  other,  both 
aifordinginterestintreTidence  of  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  at  that  early  time.  At  present,  how- 
ever, we  refer  only  to  Gwynlliw  as  king  or 
regulus,  reserving  other  particulars  for  another 
chapter. 

A  daring  marauder  and  successful  withal,  he  was 
not  unlikely  to  attract  a  large  number  of  followers. 
One  account  states  that  Gwynlliw  had  300 
soldiers  whom  he  frequently  instigated  to  rob- 
bery and  plunder.  On  one  occasion  a  stolen  cow 
was  traced  to  his  palace,  which,  on  the  dis- 
CO  very  being  made,  he  was  induced  to  re- 
store to  the  owner.  Personally  ho  was  given 
up  to  carnal  allurements,  and  lived  altogether 
contrary  to  what  was  just  and  right.  He  seems  to 
have  been  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  a  damsel 
named  Gwladys,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring 
king,  who  sternly  refused  his  consent  to  her 
betrothal.  At  this  refusal  Gwynlliw  raged  with 
ani^er,  and  arming  his  slaves,  went  and  seized  her 
by  force.  He  married  her,  and  had  a  son  named 
Gadog,  who  became  devoted  to  religion  and  influ- 
enced his  parents  to  relinquish  attention  to 
worldly  matters  and  follow  his  example,  which 
they  ultimately  did.  Gwynlliw  selected  what  was 
then  a  secluded  spot  on  Stow-hill,  and  erected  a 
church  and  monastery,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days. 

In  a  future  chapter  will  be  furnished  a  full 
account  of  the  life  of  St  Gwynlliw,  extracted  from 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  This  wiU  be  found, 
in  many  respects,  of  considerable  interest. 

According  to  the  Welsh  genealogies,  Gwynlliw 
had  a  family  of  at  least  eight  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, the  following  names  being  preserved,  viz, 
Cattwg,  Oammaroh,  Glwys  Ceniiu,  Hywgu,  Cyn- 
fyw,  Gwyddloiu,  Cyfleur,  Cammab,  and  Maches. 
Cattwg — ^the  name  being  frequently  spelt  Cadog  or 
Oadoc — ^is  a  charaeter  weU  known  in  veritable 
history,  aa  hanng  founded  a  xttligioiis  insliiaiioii 
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for  learning  and  study,  at  Llancanran.  Beyond 
this  fact,  very  few  of  the  details  of  his  life  have 
been  preserved.  We  get  a  glimpse  of  him  in  the 
Triads,  but  his  character  is  there  surrounded  with 
the  halo  of  Arthurian  romance.  Ue  is  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  three  continent  knights  of 
Arthur's  court,  and  abo  as  one  of  the  three  who 
obtained  the  Greal. 

0am  march  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
Church  of  Llangammarch,  in  Breoonahire. 

Glewys  Cemiw  founded  a  church  at  Coed  Cer- 
niw,  four  miles  from  Newport. 

Hy wgu,  called  sometimes  Bugi,  is  known  as  the 
father  of  St  Beino.  He  spent  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  in  his  brother's  college  at  Llancarvan,  for 
the  endowment  of  which  he  gave  up  all  his  lands. 

Cyfyw,  Cynfyw,  or  Cynyw  was  also  connected 
with  St  Cadoc's  College.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  patron  saint  or  founder  of  the  church  at 
Llangyfiew  (Llangyview),  near  Caerleon. 

Gwyddloia,  Oynewyr,  and  Cammab,  the  remain- 
ing sons,  are  mentioned  as  saints  of  the  family  of 
Gwynlliw,  but  nothing  more  seems  to  be  known  of 
them. 

Maches,  the  daughter,  is  looked  upon  not  only 
as  a  saint,  but  a  martyr.  Tradition  represents  her 
as  being  filled  with  Christian  charity  and  in 
the  habit  of  dispensing  alms  to  all  who  sought  for 
relief.  On  one  occasion  a  "  Pagan  Saxon,"  ap- 
pearing before  her  as  a  mendicant,  stabbed  her 
with  a  knife,  and  deatih  was  immediately  the  re- 
sult. The  place  where  she  thus  suffered  martyrdom 
was  called  after  her  Merthyr  Maches,  and  is  now 
known  as  Llanyaohes,  about  nine  miles  from  New- 
port. 

When  Gwynlliw  retired  from  his  sovereignty  he 
very  probably  induced  his  sons  to  follow  his 
example  and  abstain  from  all  worldly  affairs,  and 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  oostom  of 
gavelkind  and  the  practice  of  osrving  out  potty 
kingdoms  for  the  several  sons,  none  of  GwynlliWiS 
children  are  mentioned  as  kings;  bnt  nearly  all 
are  .renowned  for  aots  ol  piety  and  benevolence. 
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OadoCy  it  is  uud,  refused  to  aooept  the  throne 
resigned  by  his  father,  choosing  rather  to  lead  the 
life  of  a  recluse  in  the  church  or  monastery  he  had 
founded  at  Llancar/an. 

Gwynlliw  is  stated  to  have  transferred  his  powers 
and  rights  as  a  ruler  to  his  friend  and  kinsman, 
Morgan  ;  but  it  is  a  puzzling  circumstance  to  find 
just  at  this  period,  another  King  of  Glewyssig, 
named  Eineon,  of  whose  ancestors,  relatiyes,  or 
successors,  no  information  is  given.  He  is  named 
in  Liber  Llandavensis,  but  the  reference  is  limited 
to  the  incidents  of  his  hunting  among  the  rooks 
and  woods  of  the  river  Wye. 

Possibly  the  matter  may  be  explained  by  imag- 
ining that  after  Gwynlliw's  resignation  a  short  in- 
terregnum occurred,  Eineon,  by  force  or  strategy, 
jetting  himself  up  as  King,  before  Mors^an  had  the 
opportunity  of  establishing  himself  in  the  position 
which  Gwjrnlliw  designed  for  him. 

Morgan  was  already  King  of  Gwent,  and  it  may 
be  he  only  received  from  Gwynlliw  the  kini<dom 
which  by  paramount  right  he  claimed oti  Gwynlliw's 
resignation.  Morgan's  father  is  said  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  the  celebrated  Arthur,  and 
his  grandfather  Meurig,  son  of  Tewdrig.  One 
account  calls  Morgan  a  cousin  of  Arthur,  and 
states  also  that  he  was  an  equestrian  of  Arthur's 
Court,  and  of  the  Round  Table.  He  is  also 
termed  in  the  Triads  one  of  Arthur's  royal  knights; 
a  blood  stained  warrior ;  and  a  bandlet  wearing 
Prince.  What  is  more  clear  is  that  his  seat  of 
Government,  whether  as  King  of  Gwent  or  Gle- 
wyssig, was  at  the  ancient  city  of  Caerleon.  His 
residence,  however,  at  Caerleon,  was  not  of  long 
duration,  and  a  variety  of  reasons  are  assigned  why 
he  removed  his  Court.  Thus  a  M.SS.  quoted 
by  Williams,  in  his  History  of  Monmouthshire, 
says  that  he  removed  further  west  in  consequence 
of  not  having  been  elected  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  British  armies  upon  his  father's  death, 
while  another  account  states,  he  was  compelled 
to  desert  Caerleon  owing  to  the  frequent  incursions 
of  the  Saxons.    He  seems  to  have  set  up  a  palace 
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Kk  Rhadjrr  Brigan,  and  at  Maigam,  and  is  said  to 
hare  resided  at  these  places  alternately.  The  re- 
moval of  the  Court  from  Gaerleon,  gave  rise  to  the 
establishment  of  the  well  known  kingdom  of  Glamor- 
gan. The  district  had  hitherto  been  comprehended 
within  the  kingdom  of  Gwent,  bat  now  it  came  to 
be  called  GwIimI  Forgan  (the  country  of  Morgan), 
and  from  this  appellation  the  word  Glamorgan 
has  been  derived.  At  all  events,  if  the  statement 
be  not  absolutely  true,  there  is  in  its  favour 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  earlier  use  of  the 
word.  The  title  Glamorgan  was  limited  to  the 
western  district,  the  eastern  portion  still  retaining 
the  ancient  name  of  Gwent. 

It  is  related  of  Morgan  that  through  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  devil  he  murdered  his  uncle  Ffrioc, 
but  instead  of  resigning  his  kingdom  and  passing 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  pilgrimage,  as  was  the  under- 
standing he  should  do,  he  was  permitted  to  redeem 
his  pilgrimage  and  his  crimes  by  means  of  fasting, 
prayer,  and  almsgiving,  on  account  of  the  destitute 
state  of  the  kingdom,  that  it  might  not  be  left  with- 
out the  protection  of  its  natural  Lord.  The  result 
is  recorded  in  Liber  Llandaveiisis,  which  contains 
particulars  of  several  grants  of  land  which  Morgan 
made  to  the  church. 

(The  following  particulars,  extracted  from  the 
genealogy  of  the  Kings  of  Glamorgan,  published  in 
the  lolo  M.SS.,  gives  to  Morgan,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  editor  of  those  papers,  a  valid  claim  to 
be  considered  the  founder  of  *^  Trial  by  Juiy," 
though  the  appointment  seems  to  have  rather 
resembled  a  judicial  one  than  the  setting  up  of  a 
jury  system.  ''  He  established,"  says  the  authority 
we  have  referred  to,  '*good  and  just  laws  and 
institutes  for  the  welfare  of  his  dominions,  but 
his  special  praise  was  that  he  enjoined  the  ap- 
pointment of  twelve  wise,  erudite, pious  and  merci- 
ful men  to  determine  all  claims,  the  King  being 
their  superior  councillor.  This  act  was  called  the 
Apostolical  law  because  it  is  by  this  that  Christ  and 
his  apostles  judge  the  world,  consequently,  so 
should  a  king  and  his  twelve  wise  men  judge  the 
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country  in  mercy  and  mildness,  so  that  in  this 
manner  judgment^  justice,  and  mercy  should  be 
demonstrated  according  to  tiie  equity  of  the  claim." 
This  prince  also  made  an  ordinance  disquali* 
fying  as  a  witness  in  every  cause,  any  one  who 
should  have  ever  conducted  himself  in  an  im- 
piously haughty,  ferocious,  and  cruel  manner 
to  any  friend  or  foe,  neighbour  or  stranger,  until  a 
year  and  a  day  after  he  had  publicly,  by  wood, 
field  and  mountain,  manifested  his  penitence  by 
repairing  the  evil  he  had  done. 

In  after  life  Moigan  acquired  the  emthet  of 
Mwynfawr  (the  Gentle  or  Courteous).  The  date 
and  duration  of  his  reign  is  uncertain,  but  as  he  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Book  of  Llandaff,  in 
connection  with  the  episcopate  of  Bishops  Oudo- 
cious  and  his  successor,  Berthgwyn,  it  would 
probably  be  right  to  fix  his  reign  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  6th  or  beginning  of  the  7th  century. 
Morgan  is  said  to  have  founded  at  Margam,  a 
bishopric,  which,  after  lasting  five  generations, 
was  then  united  to  the  See  of  Llandaff. 

Morgan  was  succeeded  hy  his  son  Ithael,  whose 
sons  were — Arthfael,  li^urig,  Bhodri,  BJiys, 
Iddon,  and  Ffemwael. 

Khodri  is  set  down  as  i  being  the  fifth  King  of 
Glewyssig. 

The  sixth  King  was  Meurig,  who  is  named  in 
Liber  LlandavensU  as  the  son  of  Ithael,  but  in 
other  accounts  he  is  stated  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Rhodri.  To  Meurig  is  attributed  the  founding  of 
a  castle  on  the  Usk,  at  Caerleon,  and  another  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Bhymney,  at  a  place  called 
Meigen  al  Ceincoed.  His  disposition  to  the 
Church  was  shown  by  his  ordering  all  persons  to 
settle  the  churches  in  his  region  more  conformable 
to  the  law  of  God ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
redeeming  feature  in  his  conduct,  he  is  reputed  to 
have  been  a  man  of  great  cruelty,  and  was  ulti- 
mately killed  by  the  men  of  Glamorgan,  who 
threw  him  headlong  from  a  high  diff, 
into  the  sea,  for  an  attempt  to  violate 
the    daughter    of    a    very    worUiy     noblenuuL 
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Meurig  had  two  sons,  namely  Brochwail  and 
Ffemwael,  both  of  whom  were  termed  kings.  Con- 
cerning Broohwael  it  is  recorded  that  he  had  a 
virgin  daughter  who  became;. a  nun,  but  *'  being 
deceived  by  diabolical  advice"  she  was  seduced, 
and  died  in  childbirth.  Brochwael  is  credited  in 
the  lolo  M.SS.,  with  having  been  the  first  who 
built  a  castle  at  Cardiff.  During  his  reign  he  had 
several  disputes  with  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
Cyfeilawg,  in  one  of  which  the  families  of  each 
seem  to  have  participated.  .  What  the  subject  of 
the  dispute  was  we  are  not  told,  but  that  it  was  a 
serious  matter  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement 
that  the  Bishop,  deeming  Brochwael  and  all  his 
family  odious  to  Grod  on  account  of  their  wicked- 
ness and  injurious  conduct,  convened  a  synod  for 
the  purpose  of  excommunicating  him.  The  King, 
being  terrified  at  the  prospect,  sought  pardon  and 
indulgADce,  upon  which  the  synod  adjudged 
to  the  Bishop  the  quantity  of  the  length 
and  breadth  of  his  face  in  pure  gold,  with 
recompence  to  be  made  to  his  family 
worthy  of  his  honour,  and  the  nobility  of  his 
parentage.  The  sentence  was  one  wliich  Brochwael 
was  unable  to  comply  with,  so  redeemed  the  gold 
by  giving  to  the  Church  the  village  of  Trefperen, 
with  six  modii  of  land,  which  probably  pleased  the 
Bishop  and  his  friends  quite  as  well.  The  situa- 
tion of  Trefperen  is  supposed  to  be  bet  ween  Ma^or 
and  Caerleou.  Brochwael  was  subsequently  in- 
duced to  give  the  Bishop  the  village  of  Portskewett, 
with  a  quantity  of  land,  and  weirs  for  fisheries,  in 
the  Severn. 

Ffemwael,  his  brother,  is  stated  to  have  held 
his  court  '*  in  the  middle  of  Cemeis  "  (Kemys). 

Brochwael  and  Ffemwael  were  Kings  of  Gwent, 
and  as  such  sought  aid  of  King  Alfred  against  the 
sous  of  Bhodri  Mawr.  The  details  of  this  circum- 
stance may  be  more  appropriately  introduced, 
however,  in  another  place. 

Rhys,  the  son  of  Bhodri,  was  the  seventh  King 
of  Glewyssi^.  After  a  short  reign,  he  one  day 
■uddenly  di»appmred|  and  no  one  knew  of  hu 
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whereabouts.  Three  yean  elapsed  and  still  no 
tidings  of  the  King  was  ascertained.  At  the  end  of 
this  period,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  then 
existing,  as  Rhys  had  left  no  son,  the  kingdom 
was  given  to,  or  assumed  by  his  brother  Ffemwael, 
who  was  consequently  the  eighth  King  of  the 
district. 

After  Ffemwael  had  acted  as  King  for  a  year  or 
two,  his  brother  Rhys  returned,  but  he  was 
uenerous  enough  not  to  resume  the  sovereign 
power  which  he  formerly  held.  Rhys  was 
probably  happier  without  it,  for  it  transpired 
that  during  his  absence  he  had  gone  to  Rome  and 
there  married  a  noble  lady,  who,  it  is  said,  was 
also  related  to  him.  By  his  marriage  Rhys  had 
a  son  named  Howell,  who,  on  Ffernwael's  decease, 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  became  the  ninth  and 
last  King  of  Glewyssig.  Some  particulars  are  re- 
corded of  him  in  the  Book  of  Llandaff,  which 
shows  that  he  was  not  superior  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  A  prince  or  sub- 
regulus,  named  Gwallon,  the  son  of  Cerdrych,  had 
a  desire  to  be  independent  of  his  lord,  and  made 
an  elTort  to  secure  for  himself  by  force  and  violence 
the  land  of  Llantivei.  When  Bowell  made  a  stir 
to  protect  his  interests,  we  find  Bishop  Oerenhir 
interposed  to  avoid  bloodshed.  Both  parties  pro- 
ceeded to  Llandaff  with  a  large  military  retinue  and 
met  the  bishop,  and  here,  by  his  decision,  they 
swore  that  there  should  be  peace  between 
them  without  fraud  or  treachery  ;  but  Howell,  still 
having  an  embittered  feeling,  perjured  himself  and 
killed  Gwallon,  as  it  is  said,  treacherously.  The 
bishop  upon  this  showed  his  authority  and  power 
by  excommunicating  Howell,  who  retired  to  Rome 
and  there  died  the  same  year,  A.D.  894,  of  the  ex- 
cessive heat,  at  the  extreme  age  of  124.  At 
Bowel's  death  Glewyssig  became  by  right  of  para- 
mount sovereignty  merged  in  the  kingdom  of  Gwent, 
as  it  had  been  before  the  time  of  Glewys. 

From  what  has  been  written,  and  all  the  records 
we  have  been  able  to  inspect,  it  is  by  no  means 
dear   under  what   conditions  this  kingdom  of 
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Glewyssig  existed,  but  it  is  evident  that  for  about  five 
centuries,  viz,  from  the  time  of  Glewys,  in  the  5th 
century  until  the  death  of  Howelin  the  9th  century, 
this  imperium  in  irn^[)erio  flourished.  The  names  of 
the  kingdom  and  its  founder  have  now  become 
obsolete  ;  but  Gwynlliw,  the  saintly  son  of  Qlewys, 
is  still  commemorated  by  the  venerable^Church  on 
the  hill  of  Stow,  and  the  now  populous  district  uf 
Pillgwenlly,  which  lies  at  its  base. 
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OVBKTHBOW  OP  PAGAN  TBMPLE8 — ^APPOINTMENT  OP 
ST.  DATID  TO  THE  SEE  OP  CAERLBON — REMOVAL 
OP  THE  REE  TO  MENEVIA— THE  COLLEOB  OP 
DT7BRITIUS  REMOYED  —  THE  DIOCESE  OF  ST 
DAVID  —  THE  PELAGIAN  HERESY  —  SYNOD  AT 
CAERLEON — DEATH    OF    ST.    DAVID — HIS    SHBINB. 

In  traoing  the  establishment,  continuance,  and 
termination  of  the  small  kingdom  of  Qlewyssi^, 
rapid  strides  were  necessarily  made  over  a  period 
of  four  or  five  centuries.  It  is  now  requisite  that 
we  skip  back  to  our  starting  point,  and  strike  out  a 
line  of  progress  in  a  different  direction.  From 
what  has  been  already  stated  in  reference  to  the 
changes  in  the  civil  government  of  the  country, 
which  followed  upon  the  retirement  of  the  Romans, 
it  is  easy  to  conjecture  that  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment and  religion,  suffered  considerable  disturb- 
ance as  a  natural  consequence  arising  therefrom  ; 
and,  indeed,  as  a  rule  it  is  found  that  the  Pagan 
temples  erected  by  the  Romans  during  their  stay 
in  Britain,  were  on  their  departure  converted  to 
the  purposes  of  Christianity,  or  were  overthrown 
and  replaced  by  structures  more  adapted  to  the 
simpler  forms  of  primitive  Christian  worship. 

Whether  the  former  or  the  latter  course  was 
adopted  at  Caerleon  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it 
seems  certain  that  on  the  spoc  where  Christianity 
was  preached  in  Apostolic  days,  where  Julius  and 
Aaron,  the  first  Christian  martyrs  in  Britain, 
offered  up  their  lives,  Chrintian  Churches  have 
been  maintained  through  successive  centuries,  down 
to  the  present  day. 

Dnbritius,  as  before  stated,  resigned  the  See  of 
Llandaff  in  512  A.D.,  but  continued  as  Archbishop 
of  Caerleon  until  519  a.d.  In  the  See  of  Llandaff 
he  was  succeeded  by  St.  Teilo,  and  in  the  Primacy 
of  Caerleon,  by  St  David,  or  as  he  is  called  by  the 
Welsh,  Dewi  Sant,  the  only  acknowledged  tutelary 
saint  of  the  Principality. 
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According  to  Reet  (Welih  Saints),  whose  state- 
ments seem  more  reliable  than  many  authors,  St 
David  was  son  of  Sandde  ab  Ceredig  ab  Cunedda, 
by  Non,  daughter  of  Gynyr  of  Gaergjtwch.  It  is  sup- 
posed he  was  bom  in  the  western  part  of  Pembroke- 
shire, and  received  his  religious  education  in  the 
school  of  Tltutus,  probably  at  Llantwit  Major,  and 
afterwards  at  that  of  Paulinus,  at  Tygwyn  ar  Taf. 
He  subsequently  founded  a  monastery  in  the 
valley  of  Bosina,  afterwards  called  Menevia.  From 
his  seclusion  here  he  was  roused  by  Dubritius  and 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor  to  attend  the  Synod  of  Brefi, 
and  assist  in  the  suppreseionof  the  Pelagian  heresy. 
Soon  after,  he  was  called  to  assume  the  office  of 
Archbishop  of  Caerleon,  which  Dubritius  had  re- 
signed. He  is  said  to  have  accepted  it  with  reluc- 
tance, but  after  his  entrance  into  public  life  he 
was  distinguished  for  great  activity.  He  took  up 
his  residence  at  Caerleon,  and  remained 
there  for  several  years  after  his  promotion, 
when  it  is  said  that  he  then  obtained 
the  consent  of  King  Arthur  to  remove  the  See 
from  Caerleon  to  Menevia,  to  which  place 
he  had  become  attached  from  early  associa- 
tions. The  old  chroniclers  assign  no  reason  for 
the  change,  but  Bishop  Goodwin  suggests  a  cause. 
He  says,  ''It  seemeth  St  David  mialiked  the  fre- 

Suency  of  people  at  Caerleon,  as  a  means  to  with- 
raw  him  from  contemplation,  whereunto  he  might 
be  more  free,  he  made  choice  of  Menevia  for  his 
See,  rather  than  for  any  fitness  uf  the  same  other- 
wise. 

St.  David  not  only  transferred  from  Caerleon  his 
episcopal  seat,  but  unfortunately  also  the  renowned 
school  or  college,  established  or  superintended  by 
Dubritius.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that 
such  an  important  step  would  have  been  taken 
without  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  and  as  none 
are  alleged  in  the  old  chronicles,  we  can  only  sug- 
gest that  in  all  probability  the  irresistible  approach 
of  the  destructive  Saxon  power  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  removal.  We  find  this  stated  as  the  ground 
which  induced  King  Morgan  Mwynfawr  to  desert 
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Caerleon,  and  as  the  eyent  ooouired  shortly  after 
the  change  of  locality  made  by  St  DaTid,  it  ia 
likely  that  the  circumstanceB  which  actuated  Mor- 
gan influenced  the  decision  of  St  Da^id  also. 
The  friends  of  Caerleon  may  well  deplore  the  cir- 
cumstance, for  it  seems  to  have  been  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  ancient  city,  another  marked 
advance  in  the  decline  of  her  opulent  gran- 
deur and  position  of  importance.  Her  borough- 
fares,  once  perambulated  by  the  Boman  legions, 
had  attained  a  quiet  aspect ;  the  amphitheatre  erst 
thronged  by  pleasure  seeking  thousands  had  grown 
silent. ;  Arthur  was  dead,  his  renowned  kni<:];hts 
dispersed,  and  the  gay  festivities  of  the  Bound 
Table  were  heard  no  more ;  and  now  the  chambers 
and  halls  of  learning  became  deserted,  leaving 
Caerleon  an  aggregate  of  vacant  palaces  and  halls, 
but  a  fame  whidi  surviving  the  goigeous  structures 
which  have  long  since  crumbled  into  dust,  have 
lasted  through  more  than  a  dozen  centuries. 

The  Diocese  of  St  David  as  Archbishop  seem  to 
have  extended  from  Pembrokeshire  in  the  West  to 
the  Wye  in  the  East,  including  in  the  North,  parts 
of  the  counties  of  Radnor  and  Brecknock  and  the 
whole  of  the  county  of  Monmouth  excepting  the 
district  of  Glewyssig,  or  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Lordship  of  Wentloog,  which  was  undoubtedly  in 
in  the  Diocese  of  Uandaff.  There  is  a  peculiarity 
to  be  observed  here  with  regard  to  Caerleon  (Llan- 
ddewi  Vach  is  also  named  with  Caerleon)  that 
although  only  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  liandaff 
and  situate  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Usk, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  limit  of  the  diocese, 
it  was  not  included  in  it,  but  remained  part  and 
parcel  of  the  district,  over  which  the  jurisdiction 
of  St  David  extended.  An  explanation  of  this  is 
attempted  by  the  statement  Uiat  St  David  might 
have  weakened  his  authority  as  Archbishop  of 
Menevia  had  he  surrendered  the  place  from  which 
he  originally  derived  his  title  of  Metropolitan. 

The  removal  of  the  Archbishop's  seat  from  Caer- 
leon to  St  David's,  is  said  to  have  been  fore- 
shadowed in  the  prophepy  of  Merlin,  which  says, 
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''Menevia  ahall  out  on  the  pall  of  the  City  of 
Legions,"  but  whetner  the  event  was  anticipated  or 
not,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  given  general  satis- 
faction after  its  accomplishment.  Hence  the  Cam- 
brian clergy  frequently  afterwards  denominated 
the  primacy  after  the  name  of  the  more  ancient  see 
of  Oaerleon,  and  St  David  himself  is  styled  by 
some  writers  Archbishop  of  Caerleon  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

There  is  one  important  event  connecting  the  city 
with  the  Saint,  which  not  being  yet  recorded  we  will 
now  lead  up  to.     During  the  latter  years  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  the  well-known  heresy 
arose,  of  which  Pelagius  was  the  author.    Pelagius 
is  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  native  of  Wales,  and, 
according  to  Enderbie,  was  bom  at  Usk.     His  real 
name  is  supposed  to  have  been  Morgan — meaning 
sea      bom,      which       is      signified      also      by 
the    Greek    work    Pdagias.        Of    the     subtle 
doctrines  taught  by  this  celebrated  heresiaroh,  re- 
specting which  so  many  volumes  have  been  written 
and  so  many  Councils  held  in  early  ages,  it  is  not 
intended  to  say  a  word.     In  Britain,  as  well  as  in 
other  Christian  countries,  the  discussion  on  Pela- 
gianism  waxed  warm,  and  the  opponents  of  the 
doctrines  being  unable  to    stay  its    progress    ap- 
pealed to    the    Gallican    Church    for   assistance. 
Thereupon   it  is  said    that  Germanus,  Bishop  of 
Auxerre,  and  Lupus,  Bishop  of  Troy es,  were,  by  a 
a  full  Synod,  sent  to  Britun  for  the  purpose  of 
confuting  the  heretics.     A  meeting  for  public  dis- 
putation was  held  at  Vemlam  (St  Albans),  when, 
according  to  Bede,  the  followers  of  the  new  doc- 
trines were  discon^tted.      As  the  heresy  was  not, 
however,  entirely  suppressed,  Germanus  is  said  to 
have  paid  a  second  visit  to  Britain  A.D.  447,  the 
result  of  his  efforts  on  this  occasion  being  that  the 
Pelagians  were  not  only  silenced  but  banished  from 
the  country.     Whether  the  promulgators  of  the 
doctrine  were  driven  into  Wales  is  not  stated,  but 
it  certainly  would  not  have  been  the  only  occasion 
when  the  followers  of  Christianity  driven  from 
England  had  found  a  safe  refuge  in  the  mountain- 
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0118  districts  of  Wales.  At  all  events  in 
later  days  we  find  Pelagianism  to  have  become 
troublesome  in  the  Diocese  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Caerleon,  and  one  of  its  stannchest  opponents  was  the 
good  St  Darid.  His  grace,  eloquence,  and  ability 
in  disputation  were  shown  at  a  general  svnod  of  aU 
the  churches  of  Wales  heldatBrefi,  in  the  County 
of  Cardigan,  and  his  success  was  so  great  that  it  is 
said  his  opponents  were  silenced  and  uterly  van- 
quished. It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  was  not 
so,  as  it  is  recorded  that  after  St  David  had  been 
appointed  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Caerleon  he  con- 
vened another  synod,  which  was  held  at  Caerleon. 
Here  his  efforts  met  with  merited  reward,  the 
heresy  being  entirely  exterminated.  From  this 
circumstance  the  meeting  has  been  called  the 
"  Synod  of  Victory." 

St  David,  according  to  Qeoffirey  of  Monmouth, 
died  in  the  monastery  which  he  had  founded  at 
Menevia,  and  was  tiiere  honourably  buried,  by 
order  of  Maelgwyn  Gwynedd,  who  in  earlier  days 
was  chief  elder  in  the  college  at  Caerleon.  The 
event  is  recorded  by  Geoffrey  as  if  it  happened 
soon  after  the  death  of  Arthur  (642^.  According 
to  the  computationp  of  Archbishop  Usher  he  died 
two  years  later,  aged  82  years,  65  of  which  he  is  said 
to  have  presided  over  his  diocese. 

After  his  death,  so  famous  was  his  shrine,  that 
it  attracted  votaries  not  only  from  all  psfts  of 
Wales,  but  also  from  foreign  countries  ;  and  even 
three  of  the  Kings  of  England — William  I,  Henry 
II,  and  Edward  I — are  recorded  to  have  under- 
taken the  journey,  which,  when  twice  repeated, 
was  deemed  equal  to  one  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
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ARCHBISHOPS  OF  OABKLSON— ST  TBILO  THE  LAST 
KAME  PKESERVSD — THE  TITLE  LOST — SUFFRAGAN 
BISHOPS — EFFECTS  OF  THEIR  APPOINTMENT — 
ORIQIK  OF     PARISHES — ^ASSUMED     ANTIQUITY  OF  ST 

WOOLOS  CHURCH. 

When  St  Darid  ''went  over  to  the  majority," 
Llandaff  wm  again  made  a  stepping  atone  to  the 
Prinuuy  of  Oaerleon.  Dnbritius,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, when  appointed  to  the  ArchbiBhopric 
of  Oaerleon,  still  retained  the  see  of  Llandaff,  and 
hence  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  one  ap- 
pointment was  not  afterwards  distinct  from  the 
other;  but  that  the  two  offices  were  not  merged 
together  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  on  the  death 
of  St  DubritiuB,  St  David  succeeded  him  in  the 
Archbishopric  of  Oaerleon,  and  Teilo  had  the  see 
of  Llandaff  conferred  upon  him.  St  Teilo  now 
became  the  successor  of  St  David  as  Archbishop 
of  Oaerleon,  and  Oudoceus  was  promoted  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Llandaff.  The  seat  of  episcopal 
government  which  St  David  had  removed  to 
Menevia,  was  brought  to  Llandaff,  and  there  St 
Teilo  continued  to  reside.  The  life  of  this  Arch- 
bishop affords  but  scanty  material  to  assist  the 
progress  of  these  records,  but  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  one  great  and  useful  work  attributable  to  him 
was  the  appointment  of  Suffragan  Bishops,  an 
example  which  the  church,  even  in  the  present  ad- 
vanced ago,  has  lately  extensively  followed  with 
much  advantage.  Up  to  this  period,  Oaerleon  and 
Llandaff  were,  in  this  district,  the  only  seats  of 
learning  and  residences  of  the  clergy.  But  Teilo, 
having  appointed  these  Suffragans,  marked  out 
districts  or  dioceses  for  each,  and  sent  them  into 
the  country  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  clergy 
and  the  people.  Eight  names  are  preserved  in 
the  book  of  Llandaff,  but  Gwyddlon  or  Guodloiu 
is  the  only  one  to  whom  a  district  in  this  part  is 
assigned.  He  is  said  to  be  son  of  Glewys  Cerniw 
(who  founded  a  churoh  at  Ooedkemew),  and  grand 
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8011  of  Gwynlliwy  the  founder  of  St  WooUos ;  and 
it  18  conjectured  that  in  this  locality  his  episcopal 
duties  were  exerdsed. 

There  is  another  supposed  Sufiiagan  Bishop,  but 
of  whom  very  little  is  known.  His  name  is  given 
as  Rhystud  or  Khystud  Hen  Bestitutus.  He 
was  grandson  of  Emyr  Uydaw,  and  a  relative  of 
MegantiuB,  particulars  of  whom  have  been  given  in 
former  chapters.  Ehystud  is  termed  Bishop  of 
Caerleon,  but  in  all  probability  he  was  a  suffragan, 
or  the  expression  may  simply  mean  that  he  was 
Abbot  of  the  College  or  Monastery  which  so  long 
flourished  at  Caerleon. 

St.  Teilo  died  about  563  or  566  A.D.,  and  with 
him  ends  the  list  of  archbishops  of  Caerleon,  whose 
claim  to  the  title  has  been  universally  admitted. 

The  partizans  of  the  Church  of  Llandaff  con- 
tended that  Oudoceus  succeeded  to  the  position, 
while  the  clergy  of  Menevia  claim  that  a  long  list 
of  successors  was  transmitted  from  Ceneu,  who 
presided  over  that  diocese. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
title  of  Archbishop  of  Caerleon  ceased.  That  this 
was  not  the  case  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  forty 
years  or  more  later,  when  St.  Augustine  had  his 
celebrated  interview  with  the  British  bishops,  the 
Archbishop  of  Caerleon  was  apparently  unani- 
mously recognised  by  them  as  the  chief  ecclesias- 
tical authority  ;  the  spokesman,  on  behalf  of  the 
Bishops,  informing  the  Komish  delegate  that  they 
were  **  under  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Caer- 
leon, to  keep  them  in  the  spiritual  way  ; "  and 
again  two  centuries  later,  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  less  than  three  claimants  for  the  Archie- 
piscopal  honours,  a  claim  having  been  set  up  by 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

From  sdl  this  it  appears  certain  that  the  migra- 
tory character  which  the  Primacy  had  assumed  by 
its  tranferenoe  from  Caerleon  to  Menevia,  and 
thence  to  Llandaff,  weakened  its  stability,  and  the 
dignity  sunk  between  contending  parties. 

While  other  cities  were  growing  in  wealth,  dig- 
nity, andinfluenoei  these  qualities  were,  as  regards 
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Caerleon,  dwindling  away,  and  even  the  title^ 
Archbishop  of  Caerleon — a  title  bo  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  Britain — a  title  borne  by  men  whose 
usefulness,  learning,  and  sanctity,  are  s'iiU  regarded 
with  esteem  and  reverence — was  ultimately  lost, 
though  the  causes  cannot  be  accurately  defined, 
nor  the  exact  period  named. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  British  Church  it 
is  questionable  whether  Bishops  had  any  limited 
or  defined  districts  in  which  their  functions  were 
exercised.  The  Archbishop  of  Caerleon  was  no 
doubt  somewhat  different.  His  importance  arose, 
and  was  maintained,  probably,  on  account  of  the 
position  which  Caerleon  occupied  as  the  seat  of 
civil  government,  and  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction 
would  be  co-extensive  with  the  province  of  Brit- 
annia Secunda.  By  the  appointment  of  a  number 
of  Suffragan  Bishops  their  districts  gradually  came 
to  be  limited  and  defined  to  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  one  into  the  district  of  another  or  the  infringe- 
ment of  each  others  rights. 

In  the  same  way,  too,  it  is  likely  parishes  were 
formed,  as  we  soon  find  the  respective  Bishops 
despatching  itinerant  ministers  about  the  district 
preaching  the  Grospel,  and  not  forgetting  to  collect 
from  their  hearers,  offerings  for  the  common  support 
of  the  society  of  which  they  were  members — which 
offerings  they  brought  back  to  the  Bishops  on  their 
return.  After  a  time  the  visits  of  the  clergy  to  the 
outlying  districts  were  prolonged,  and  at  length 
they  pcrm<incntly  established  themselves  at  certain 
places  and  there  erected  churches  for  their  respec- 
tive congregations.  Such  was  the  origin  of  parishes, 
which  Dugdale  says  took  place  about  636  A.D.  At 
all  events  there  are  no  parish  churches  which  can  be 
traced  to  a  period  much  earlier  than  this. 

The  idea  that  parishes  were  establi^ed  originally 
by  Act  of  Parliament  can  never  be  maintainMl  Ba3rB 
Bees.  They  existed  in  the  times  of  Welsh  inde- 
pendency, when  no  Acts  of  the  English  Parliament 
could  affect  them,  and  no  ordinance  for  their 
arrangement  ifT  found  in  the  Wek^  annab.     Tho 
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state  of  the  oountry,  divided  as  it  was  between  con- 
tending rulers,  rendered  sach  an  arrangement 
impossible.  Their  establishment  was  gradual  and 
their  Hmits  determined  by  the  territory  of  the  per- 
son who  endowed  each  church  with  tithes.  A  chief- 
tain might  divide  his  lands  between  his  sons,  and 
this  might  form  some  criterion  for  the  division  of 
the  original  endowment  of  a  church  into  a  number 
of  parochial  chapelries,  but  he  could  make  no 
partition  of  the  tithes,  for,  as  they  had  already 
been  given  away,  they  were  no  longer  in  his  power, 
and  it  rested  with  the  Bishop  or  minister  of  the 
Mother  Church  to  make  his  own  arrangements  with 
the  ministers  or  curates  of  the  chapelries. 

Some  degree  of  importance  has  been  attached  to 
parochial  divisions  for  che  reason  that  they  deter- 
mine the  comparative  antiquity  of  the  churches  to 
which  they  bislong.  The  origin  of  our  parish 
churches,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  of  much  interest^ 
and  although  involved  in  some  obscurity,  something 
like  the  truth  can  be  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  in- 
duction. 

Thus  it  is  shown  by  Professor  Rees  that  the 
churches  presumed  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Welsh  or  British  saints  whose  names  they  bear,  are 
more  ancient  than  those  dedicated  to  the  apostles, 
and  the  saints  of  the  Bomish  calendar  ;  that  they 
were  founded  at  a  time  when  the  British  Church 
was  not  in  communion  with  Rome,  and  before  the 
practice  of  dedicating  to  saints,  according  to  the 
usual  mode  had  become  customary. 

The  statement  that  St  Woolos  Church  at  New- 
port, was  founded  between  1,300  and  1,400  years 
ac;o  may  be  considered  doubtful  by  some,  yet  it 
seems  certain  that  it  was  so.  We  do  not  speak  of 
the  church  as  the  architectural  edifice  now  existing; 
that  will  come  under  notice  hereafter,  but  the 
establishment  and  setting  apart  of  a  structure  for 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God.  With  regard  to 
the  antiquity  of  St  Woolos,  there  is  the  fact  that 
Gwynlliw,  father  of  Cadoc  and  son  of  Glewys, 
lived  in  the  6th  century,  and  in  the  detaild  of  his 
life  we  fiBd  a  record  of  his  having  built  a  church. 
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It  may  be  urged,  we  are  aware,  that  these  lives 
of  saints  were  not  written  until  probably  the  12th 
and  13th  century,  but,  admitting  thia,  the  story  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  then  a  tradition  of  truth 
preserved  than  a  story  invented,  as  many  circum- 
stances  support  the  former  theory, 

Bede  testifies  that  the  mode  of  consecration 
practised  by  the  primitive  Christians  of  the  island 
was  peculiar.  He  savs  wherever  a  church  was 
intended  to  be  erectea,  a  person  of  reputed  sanc- 
tity was  chosen  to  reside  on  the  spot,  where  he 
continued  forty  days  in  the  performance  of  prayer, 
fasting,  and  other  relif^ious  exercises  ;  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time  the  ground  was  held  sacred, 
and  a  church  was  erected  accordingly. 

Professor  Bees  remarks  upon  this  quotation  : — 
It  would  naturally  follow  that  the  church  should  be 
called  after  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  the 
ground  was  consecrated,  and  in  this  sense  the  word 
''  founder  "  must  be  understood.  It  remained  for 
subsequent  generations  to  regard  the  founder  in 
the  character  of  patron  saint.  Subsequently  it 
became  the  practice  of  the  early  British  Christians 
to  give  to  the  churches  in  their  respective  districts 
a  name  composed  of  that  of  the  patron  saint  with 
the  Celtic  word  Llan  prefixed  to  it — thus  Llangadog, 
the  church  of  St.  Cadog  (Caerleon). 

The  oldest  churches  in  Wales  are  called  after 
the  names  of  certain  holy  persons  who  are  reputed 
to  have  been  their  founders,  and  are  not  known  to 
have  been  dedicated  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term  to  any  other  patron  saint.  The  inference, 
therefore,  is  reasonably  drawn  that  they  must  have 
been  founded  before  formal  dedications  were  cus- 
tomary. Such  dedications  were  known  to  have 
fiourie^ed  on  the  Continent  as  early  as  the  sixth 
or  even  the  fifth  century,  but  just  at  that  period 
the  communication  between  Britain  and  the  Conti- 
nent was  interrupted,  and  the  superstitions  or 
practices  of  the  British  Church  were  those  of  an 
earlier  period,  the  British  Church  being  reluc- 
tant to  adopt  the  new  ceremonies  and  ritual  which 
the  Roman  Church  on  the  Continent  had  invented 
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Again,  the  early  chuxehea  (of  the  4th  and  6ih  oen. 
taziea)  were  called  '*  Martyria  or  Memoris  Mar- 
tynim."  They  wove  neoeaiiaiily  confined  to  the 
spot  where  the  aaint  was  boned,  in  honour  of 
whom,  therefore,  only  one  oh^iroh  of  thia  de- 
acription  could  be  erected. 

The  chapelry  of  fiettwa,  until  lately  connected 
with  8t.  Woolos,  afforda  an  additional  ailment 
for  the  antiquity  of  St  Wooloa.     Bettwa  ia  a  deaig- 
nation  applied  to  chapela  in  Walea  Bubaerrient  to 
other  churchea,  and  the  attachment,  therefore,  of 
Bettws  to  St.  Wooloa,  indicatea  that  it  was  founded 
after  the  mother  church.    Now  Bettwa  ia  one  of 
the  comparatiyely  few  churchea  in  Walea  dedicated 
to  its  tutelary  aaint  Da^id,  and  tbia  peculiarity 
haa  been   noticed  with  regard  to  the    churchea 
dedicated  to    St.   David,    that   there  it  neither 
church  nor  chapel  dedicated  to  him  in  the  whole 
of  North  Walea ;   that  there  are  but  two  in  the 
original  dioceae  of  Llandaff;  and  that  the  rest  are 
in  tiie  district  of  which  aa  archbishop  of  Oaerleon 
or  Meneyia,  he  was  himaelf  the  dioceaan.     As  St. 
David  was  not  canonised  until  the  early  part  of 
the  12th  century,  by  Pope  Calixtus,  it  might  be 
inferred    that   churchea    were    dedicated    to  hia 
memoiy  after  that  event,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  the  case.     It  is  found  that  chapels  dedi- 
cated to  St.  David  are  connected  with  or  sub- 
ordinate to  churches  only  which  are  named  after 
Welsh  saints  of  contemporary  or  older  date,  and 
not  the  apostles  or  any  of  the  Romish  calendar 
saints,  which  would  have  been  otherwise  the  caae. 
While,   therefore,    establishing    the   antiquity  of 
Bettws,  proof  is  afforded  of  the  still  more  ancient 
foundation  of  the  venerable  church  of  St.  Woolos. 

The  same  remarks  and  arguments  are  applicable 
to  the  churches  of  Caerleon,  Uanhenog,  Undy, 
and  others  in  the  district,  founded  by  and  dedicated 
to  religious  personages  who  were  afterwards  re- 
garded as  canonized  saints. 

That  the  Church  was  particularly  active  in 
this  district  during  the  6th  and  aevexal 
succeeding  centuries,  may  be  gaUierad  fiom  many 
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facto.  A  traToller  in  those  days  passing  through 
Ghrant  would  find  the  numerous  mititary  stations 
of  the  Romans  deserted  and  their  legions  gone. 
Instead  of  garrisons  of  soldiers  he  would  now  see 

Srosperous  doistets  (abodes  of  prayer,  study,  and 
kbour),  churches,  hospitals,  and  colonies  for  cul- 
tivating the  soil — all  these  institutions  being 
directed  by  men  who  made  religion  the  profession 
and  occupation  of  their  lives.  At  Oaerwent,  he 
would  find  a  house  of  prayer  and  a  seminary 
founded  by  Ynyr,  a  King  of  Gwent.  At  Caerleon, 
three  fine  churohes  had  been  erected  to  commemo- 
rate the  persecutions  of  former  times,  and  the 
memories  of  Britain's  proto*martm,  Julius  and 
Aaron,  At  Undy,  Gwndaf  and  his  wife  had 
jointly  founded  a  church,  in  which  their 
memory  has  been  still  preserved.  At  Newport, 
the  saintly  Gwynlliw  would  be  found  in  his  small 
sacred  edifice  on  the  hill  of  Stow,  weeping  over  the 
follies  of  his  younger  days  ;  while  at  Bassalleg,  his 
wife  Gwladys  might  be  heard  of  in  connection  with 
the  church  and  hospital  she  had  established,  and 
the  community  of  virgins  consecrated  to  holy  work, 
which  she  also  superintended  there.  At  Goedker- 
ne  w,  one  of  Gwynlliw's  sons  had  established  a  church, 
where  in  another  generation  one  of  the  early  suf- 
fragan bishops  was  located.  Journeying  on  to 
Uuidaff,  our  supposed  traveller  would  find  there 
an  active  centre  of  religious  efibrt  and  zeal,  and 
hear  of  the  occupation  of  the  Flat  Holmes  and 
Barry  Island  by  the  '*  men  of  Christ,''  as  they  were 
called.  Still  further  west  at  Llancarvan,  St  Cadoc, 
the  son  of  the  two  hermito,  Gwynlliw  and  Gwladys, 
whom  he  had  seen  at  Newport  and  Bassalleg, 
was  laying  the  foundatien  of  his  future  fame  by 
his  labours  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  colony  of 
disciples  and  sainte. 
With  the  vigorous  action,  which  may  be  imagined 
from  the  above  statemento,  the  Church  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  an  immense  influence  over  the 
people.  Outside  t^e  cleigy  there  was  little  or  no 
learning,  and  both  prince  and  peasant  were  taught 
in  the  way  best  calculated  to  advance  the  temporal 
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intetMt  of  the  ecolwnagtical  contetemity.  The 
manes  were  ignorant,  erednlona,  and  •upenti- 
tions,  while  the  niling  authoiities  weze  trained  to 
pay  a  aerrile  and   degrading  deference    to  the 

i  oommanda   of  the   Charch   as  expreBaed  by  her 

bishops  and  their  subordinate  dergy.  WhatoFer 
may  have  been  the  code  of  morak  or  religion 
which  formed  the  primary  object  of  the  Ohuroh's 
teaching,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  every  effort 

I  and  device  were  used  tp  add  riches  to  her  coffers, 

and  bring  under  subjection  to  the  clergy,  the 
minds  of  all  whom  they  could  in  any  manner 
influence, 

Hallam,  in  treating  of  this  matter,  says,  ''Among 
the  first  effects  of  the  conversion  of  Constantine  was 
to  give  not  only  a  security  but  a  legal  sanction  to  the 
territorial  acquisitions  of  the  Church,  and  Constan- 
tine set  an  example  by  his  own  liberality  which  did 
not  want  imitators.  Passing  rapidly  from  a  condi- 
tion of  distress  and  persecution,  to  the  summit  of 
prosperity,  the  Church  degenerated  as  rapidly  from 
her  ancient  purity.  Covetousness,  especially, 
became  almost  a  characteristio  vice.  The  priests 
failed  not  to  inculcate  upon  the  wealthy  sinner  that 
no  atonement  could  be  so  acceptable  to  heaven  as 
liberal  presents  to  its  earthly  delegates."  Although 
these  remarks  are  applied  to  the  Church  in  general, 
they  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  British  Church 
in  tiiis  district. 

The  records  of  the  Book  of  Llandaff  indicate 
what  an  amount  of  extortion  was  practised  to  this 
end,  until  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  was 
under  the  oootr3l  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
church  authorities. 

According  to  Godwin,  so  much  riches  had  been 
bestowed  upon  the  Church  of  LlAndaff  during  the 
lives  of  the  first  three  bishops,  that  if  it  had  en- 
joyed  a  tenth  part,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  the  kingdom. 

The  following  b^  some  of  the  particulAni  given 
in  Liber  JJaaidavf^ai^  rosp^ting  e^tjes  in  t)ie  dis- 
trict of  Gwent ; — 
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Iddoxiy  son  of  Ynyr,  King  of  Gwent,  who  10  said 
to  haye  posseHed  a  manrion  at  LUnaith,  saorifioed 
it  and  aU  its  territory  to  the  Church  of  Uandaff,  in 
exchange  for  an  eternal  country  ;  and  it  is  also  re- 
corded that  he  sabseqnently  gaye  to  the  Church 
''that  he  might  succeed  to  the  joys  of  Paradise  " 
some  land  in  the  parish  of  Llantilio  Pertholey. 

Cuchein,  son  of  Glywys  Cemio  granted  to  God 
and  to  St.  Dubritius  and  St  Teilo,  the  vUlage  of 
the  vaUey  (Is-pant).  Among  the  witnesses  to  the 
grant  is  Gwyddlon,  Bishop,  who  probably  was  his 
brother. 

In  the  life  of  Oudooeus,  the  third  Bishop  of 
LlandafT,  it  is  recorded  that  as  Einion,  King  of 
Glewyssig,  was  one  day  hunting,  he  wondered 
greatly  how  and  what  course  the  stag  was  taking 
as  it  was  pursued  by  the  dogs,  with  the  noise  of 
horns  and  huntsmen,  through  the  ralleys.  Divine 
protection,  however,  was  extended  and  preserved 
it  until  it  reached  the  cloak  of  St  Oudoceus,  where 
it  received  shelter.  The  huntsmen  remained  afar 
off  widi  the  dogs  mute  and  stupefied,  but  ulti- 
mately the  huntsmen  joined  Oudoceus,  and  with 
bended  knees  and  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven, 
asked  pardon  of  the  Lord  as  if  they  had  committed 
some  crime.  The  Eling  gave  to  Oudoceus  quiet 
possession  of  the  stag,  and  afterwards  all  the  tern- 
toiy  which  the  stag  nad  gone  round  during  the 
day.  During  the  same  episcopate  it  is  recor- 
ded of  King  Meurig,  son  of  Tewdrig,  that 
he  endowed  the  new  See  of  Llandaff 
with  divers  territories,  privileges  and  rents.  And 
further,  that  having  been  excommunicated  for  the 
crime  of  murder  alleged  against  him,  he  gave  to 
the  Church  four  villages  as  a  penance  for  the  re- 
demption of  his  souL 

His  son  and  successor,  Athrwys,  is  reputed  to 
have  granted  to  the  Church  some  land  between 
Pwlmeyrickand  Chepstow. 

Ithel,  the  fourth  King  of  Glewyssig,  gave  to 
Llandaff  the  village  of  Undy,  a  village  called  Ber- 
toB,  and  other  lands  now  in  Herefordshire. 
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Rodri,  hifl  Buooenor,  presented  the  estate  of 
Cemeis,  near  Caerleon,  to  the  Chnreh,  and  a  King 
named  Ffemwael  gave  the  church  of  Trelec  and 
about  130  acres  of  land  for  the  benefit  of  Llandaff. 

Later  on  we  find  that  Menrig,  son  of  Ithel,  was 
excommunicated  for  some  crime,  and  thereupon  as 
a  penance  he  gave  what  is  styled  the  smaller 
viUage  of  Gulible  to  the  Church.  From  the  boun- 
daries described,  the  land  is  supposed  to  be  part 
of  ike  Manor  of  Preston,  and  St  Julians,  in  the 
parish  of  Ohristohuroh. 

HyweU,  too,  the  last  King  of  Qlewyssig,  was 
excommunicated  for  murder,  but  obtained  pardon 
on  the  usual  terms,  namely,  by  giving  land  to  the 
Church. 

In  addition  to  lands  given  to  the  Church  by  the 
various  kings  named,  there  are  entries  of  other 
proprietors  parting  with  their  land,  either  to  gain 
spiritual  adyantages,  or  to  make  atonement  for 
offences  committed,  thus  : — 

The  mansion  of  Merthyr  Teemed  and  adjoining 
land,  supposed  to  be  Llandegvedd,  three  miles  from 
Caerleon,  was  given  to  Bishop  Trychan,  by  Brug, 
son  of  Gwyddbwys. 

Erbig,  son  of  ElfiBn  also,  '*  for  inserting  his  name 
in  the  Book  of  Life,"  gave  to  the  Church  the  vil- 
lage of  Eicon  or  Dulais,  and  aubnequently  the  vil- 
lage of  Cathouen,  the  son  of  Findeg. 

On  the  authority  of  Mr  Wakeman,  Eicon  is  set 
down  as  a  place  in  the  parish  of  Llantamam,  on  the 
I>ulais  Brook,  which  rises  in  Twyn  Barlwm,  and 
joins  the  Avon  Llwyd.  Cathouen  is  the  place  now 
called  Catsash,  about  a  mile  from  Caerleon,  and 
in  the  parish  of  Langstone.  There  is  at  this 
place  a  public-house  distinguished  by  the  sign 
of  a  cat  in  an  ash  tree.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
this  conceit  of  the  landlord  gave  the  name  to  the 
place,  but  it  is  certainly  not  so,  as  the  name  occurs 
in  deeds  and  records  of  very  ancient  date,  and  no 
doubt  suggested  the  sign  from  a  misconception  of 
the  name,  which  is  evidently  that  of  a  man. 

Again,  we  have  Crnog,  son  of  Gynwyl,  buying 
the  village  of  Ellgnore,  by  another  name,  for  two 
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hoTseBi  and  ffvmg  it  free  to  the  Chuich,  but  for 
what  Mnefits  Ib  not  stated.  The  place  is  oalled  also 
Breichan,  and  from  this  it  is  sapposod  to  be  located 
on  the  brook  of  that  name  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
tamam. 

During  the  period  Bishop  Cerenhir  held  the  See 
of  Llandaff,  A^od,  son  of  Jeuaf ,  was  excommuni- 
cated on  account  of  a  quarrel  between  his  family 
and  that  of  the  Bishop.  Agwod  sought  pardon,  and 
gave  to  God  and  the  Bishops  of  Llandaff,  the  village 
of  Pennon,  with  its  Church  of  Llantylull  and 
three  modii  (27  acres)  of  land,  and  vhree  bushels  of 
wheat,  &c 

According  to  the  late  Mr  Wakeman,  the  locality 
here  indicated  is  that  of  St  Dial's,  Cwmbran,  where 
the  ruins  of  a  chapel  were  removed  some  time  since 
to  repair  the  neignbouring  fann  buildings. 

The  succeeding  Bishop,  Nudd,  had  a  difficulty 
with  Gwlffert,  Hewi,  and  Arwystyl,  sons  of  Beli. 
Their  family  quarrelled  and  afterwards  fought  with 
the  family  of  the  Bishop,  who  at  that  time  remained 
at  Llanarth.  An  agreement  was  afterwards  made 
between  them,  and  as  penance  the  offenders  gave 
all  the  territory  of  the  holy  martyrs,  Jalius  and 
Aaron,  to  thedhurch.  This  land  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Caerleon,  and  the  boundary  is  thus 
described  :— The  head  of  the  dike  on  the  Usk,  fol- 
lowing along  the  dike  to  the  source  of  the  brook 
Merthyr,  that  is  Amir, from  its  source  to  the  hollow, 
upwards  to  the  source  of  the  brook  Lechou  ;  follow- 
ing Lechou  downwards,  to  the  gorge  of  the  hollow 
on  the  right  side  ;  idong  the  hollow  upwards  to  the 
head  of  the  dike,  and  along  it  towards  the  west  to 
the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  source  of  the  brook  of 
Bedd  yr  Alltudion  (grave  of  the  strangers)  along  the 
brook  to  the  Usk,  along  Usk  with  its  weirs  to  the 
head  of  the  dike  where  it  began. 

The  Lechou  is  a  small  rivulet  which  rises  in  the 
Caer  Wood,  on  the  Maendy  Farm,  and  the  brook 
Bedd  y r  Alltudion  must  be  that  which  has  its  source 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  former,  a^  faUa  into 
thetJsl^  near  St  Julian's  house. 
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In  still  later  dajB.  we  have  the  8t«temeiit  that 
Broehwael,  son  of  Menxig,  gaye  for  his  soul  the 
Ohnieh  of  St.  Maiy,  and  ak>Qt  27  acres  of  land,  sap- 
posed  to  be  in  the  parish  of  Llanwem  ;  and  the 
Tillage  of  Trefperin  and  64  acres  of  land  at  Bogiett^ 
near  Chepstow. 

In  the  time  of  Gnlfrid,  bishop,  one  LlTwarch, 
son  of  C^wgan,  is  said  to  have  plundered  Aber- 
gwenffinrd,  but  the  powerful  Bishop  brought  the 
offender  to  book,  and  Uwyarch  bending  himself  to 
the  ground,  and  in  order  to  obtain  pcurdon,  gaye 
to  the  Bishops  of  Llandaff  for  eyer,  the  TUlage  of 
Treficam  Pont,  and  27  acres  of  land. 

Tref  y  cam  is  now  known  as  Chapel  Farm, 
near  Aliercam,  in  the  parish  of  Mynyddislwyn. 
The  chapel  is  conyerted  into  a  small  farm  house  and 
bam.  A  bridge  oyer  the  Ebbw,  just  below  is 
called  Pont  y  Mynachlawg,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing parish  of  Henllis,  is  a  place  called  Craig  Lly- 
warch,  probably  from  the  donor  aboye  recorded. 

Tt  may  be  interesting  in  connection  with,  and 
before  we  conclude,  this  article,  to  giye  a  fewillus* 
trations  of  the  yalue  of  land  at  the  time  of  the 
incidents  recorded.  Thus  Ithael,  King  of 
Glewyssig  sold  or  exchanged  the  yillage  of  Gwen- 
nonnoe,  for  22  untamed  horses  ;  and  also  sold  the 
yillage  of  Procluui  for  two  horses  of  the  yalue  of 
eight  cows,  and  a  trumpet  of  the  value  of  24  cows 
and  a  cloak  given  to  the  Queen,  of  the  yalue  of  six 
ounces,  with  a  horse  of  the  value  of  four  ounces. 
About  the  same  period,  an  uncia  (108  acres)  of 
land  was  bought  by  one  Rhiadda  for  24  cows,  a 
Saxon  woman,  a  yaluable  sword,  and  a  powerful 
horse.  We  will  give  one  more  instance,  where 
a  priest  named  Cynfwr  bought  of  King  Ffemwael 
a  church  and  an  uncia  and  a  half  (166  acres)  of 
land  near  Monmouth,  for  a  yery  good  horse  of  the 
value  of  12  cows  ;  a  hawk  of  the  yalue  of  12  cows, 
and  a  useful  dog  that  killed  birds  with  the  hawk, 
of  the  value  of  Uiree  cows ;  and  another  horse  of 
the  value  of  three  cows. 

Although  we  haye  alrea^  deyoted  considerable 
■paoetottieaSGiirBof  theChuxdi  lor  the  first  half  - 
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dozen  centuries  of  its  ezistenoe,  it  seemB  neoesBaiy 
to  give  some  additional  details  before  leaving  for  a 
time  tliiB  branch  of  our  local  history. 

During  the  6th  and  6th  centuries,  the  Saxon 
invaders  made  rapid  progress  in  reducing  to  sub- 
jection    the    greater   portion    of    the  people  of 
England,  but  barbarous    and   uncultivated  as  the 
invaders  were,  their  immediate  object  seemed  not 
so  much  to  conquer  the  people,  as  to  destroy  and 
plunder.     Wherever  they  went  towns  and  villages 
were  consigned  to  the  flames,  and  the  inhabitants 
slaughtered.  To  the  religion  of  the  British  people  the 
Saxons  had  a  particular  aversion,  and  they  system- 
atically   destroyed    all  the     places   of    worship, 
wherever  found.  Bede  says  that  for  a  hundred  years 
this  work  of  devastation  was  carried  on,  until  the 
aspect  of  Britain  became  entirely  changed.     Many 
Christian  priests  were  murdered  at  their  respective 
altars,  the  monasteries  were  destroyed,    and  the 
blood  stained  sacrifices  of    the  imaginary    Saxon 
deities  superseded  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Christian 
religion,  of  which  for  many  years  scarcely  a  vestige 
was  to  be  traced  in  the  conquered  dominions.     We 
have  the  same  authority  for  stating    that    many 
Christian  priests  with  their  followers  escaped  from 
the  cruelties  of  the  Saxon  intruders  and   found 
refuge    in    the    mountain    fortresses    of   Wales. 
Matthew,  of  Westminster  particularly   mentions 
that  about  586,  A.D.,  Theonus  and  Thadiocus,  the 
metropolitans  of  London  ai^d  York,  together  with 
many  of  their  clergy,  withdrew  into  Wales   after 
their  churches  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Saxons. 
The  expression  ^4nto  Wales''  may  be  regarded  as 
vague,  but  a  little  consideration  will  lead  one  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  to  the  district  of  Gweat 
and  Morgan  wg,  in  which  Caerleon  and  Llandaff 
were  situated,  the  learned  dignitaries  named  fled 
for  shelter  and  protection.    Of  the  cities  in  Wales, 
Caerleon  still  remained  of  the  first  importance.  The 
prestige  of  being  the  Roman  capital  of  Britannia 
Secunda  and  the  subsequent  Court  of  the  renowned 
Arthur,  could  not  have  been  much  lessened,   and 
the  fact  that  there  was  an  Archbishop  of  Caerleoui 
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whose  title  was  older  and  whose  fame  was  sieator 
than  the  eoclesiastical  dignitaries  of  either  £ondon 
or  York  ;  and  whose  See,  moreover,  was  free  from 
the  troubles  from  which  the  dezgj  of  those  pl*0M 
songht  temporary  protection,  would  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  their  visit  to  this  district.  The 
activity  of  the  Church  here  has  been  abready  set 
forth,  and  whether  we  regard  the  state  of  tilings 
described  as  likely  to  have  attracted  Christians 
from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  or  as  the  result 
of  their  continued  influx,  the  fact  remains.  We 
think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  ihat  for  a  lonff 
period  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  seventh 
century,  when  the  Saxons  themselves  received 
Christianity,  there  was  a  continued  accession  to 
this  district  of  persons  from  other  parts  whose 
Christianity  made  them  prominent  among  their 
countrymen — ^a  circumstance  which  must  have 
afforded  to  the  district  for  the  time  many  abd 
great  advantages. 

A  gleam  of  light  at  length  dawned  upon  the  dark 
and  desolate  condition  into  which  £ngland  had 
lapsed.  Pope  Gregory,  whose  commiseration  for 
the  benighted  state  of  the  £n((liih  people  had  been 
excited  while  he  yet  filled  a  private  station,  no 
sooner  found  himself  seated  in  the  papal  chair  than 
he  determined  to  send  over  missionaries  to  attempt 
t^eir  conversion.  St  Augustine,  the  leader  of  the 
chosen  band,  arrived  in  England  some  time  in  the 
year  597,  and  began  his  labours  under  favourable 
auspices.  After  the  lapse  of  six  years  3t  Augustine 
was  so  far  successful  in  England  that  he  sought  to 
carry  out  a  desire  he  had  formed  of  influencing  the 
Bishops  of  the  British  Church  in  Wales.  He  had 
heard,  we  are  told,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  "that 
there  was  an  arohiepiscopal  church  at  Caerleon, 
which  had  seven  Bishops  subject  to  it,  with  mon- 
asteries and  convents,  where  God  and 
the  saints  were  worshipped;"  and  he  must  have  re- 
garded his  mission  as  altogether  incomplete,  while 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  British  hierarchy  re- 
main^ aloof.  St  Augustine  proposed  a  confer-* 
ence,  and  thf»   British    Buhops,  acceding  to  the 
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irequoBi,  anaagemeiits  were  made  accordingly. 
Bede  Bays  it  was  held  in  the  year  A.D.  603,  at  a 
place  caUod  by  him  Augustine's  Ac,  or  Augustine's 
Oak,  which  has  been  recognised  by  Carte  and  other 
learned  antiquaries  as  Aust,  on  the  Gloucester- 
shire side  of  the  Old  Passage,  across  the  Seyem. 
The  chief  object  of  St  Ausustine  appears  to  haye 
been  the  reconciliation  of  differences  of  custom, 
ritual,  and  ecclesiastical  goyemment,  which  had 
grown  up  between  the  BritiBh  and  the  Roman 
Church,  for  it  seems  that  when  the  conference 
took  place  no  difference  of  doctrine  was  men- 
tioned. 

A  curious  confirmation  of  thLi  difference  is 
afforded  by  an  epistle  of  Aldhelm,  a  priest,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Sherborne,  who  was  deputed  at  a 
general  synod  of  the  Saxons  to  write  a  treatise 
against  the  paschal  cycle,  and  the  form  of  tonsure 
adhered  to  by  the  Britons.  The  following  extracts 
are  giyen  according  to  the  translators  of  Cressy  : — 

''But  besides  these  enormities  (the  tonsure  and 
paschal  cycle)  there  is  another  thing  wherein  they 
do  notoriously  swerye  from  the  Catholic  faith  and 
eyangelical  tradition,  which  is,  that  the  priests  of  the 
Demetiae,  or  south-west  Wales,  inhabiting  beyond 
the  bay  of  Seyem,  puffed  up  with  a  conceit  of  their 
own  purity  do  exceedmgly  abhor  communion  with 
us,  inasmuch  as  they  will  neither  join  in  prayers 
with  us  in  the  church,  nor  enter  into  society  with 
us  at  the  table,  yea,  moreoyer,  the  fragments 
which  we  leaye  after  refection  they  will  not  touch, 
but  cast  them  to  be  deyoured  by  dogs  and  unclean 
swine,"  &c. 

Although  these  remarks  were  written  some  years 
after  the  conference  alluded  to,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  much  of  the  same  feeling  existed  when 
the  British  bishops  met  Augustine  and  his  breth- 
ren. It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  that  they 
were  not  readily  disposed  to  submit  themselyes  to 
his  influence  or  the  authority  which  he  was  pre- 
pared to  exert  oyer  them. 

The  incidents  of  the  interyiew  between  St. 
Augustine  and  the  British  bishops  must  be  well 
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history ;  bnt  the  cinmnuitaiice  has  snch  a  local 
bearing  that  its  narration  in  these  pages  may  be 
well  excnsed. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  Ardhbisbop 
of  Oaerleon  at  this  period  is  said  to  have  presided 
oVer  seven  Bishops,  the  names  being  given  by 
Spelman,  as  Herefoid,  Llandaff,  Llanbadam-vawr, 
Bangor,  Asaph,  Worcester,  and  Margam.  This 
statement  is  strengthened  also  by  other  accounts 
which  say  that  the  province  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Caerleon  extended  to  the  Severn,  and  so  took  in 
Chester,  Hereford,  and  Worcester.  Whether  the 
whole  or  how  many  of  the  Bishops  above  named 
were  present  to  meet  St  Augustine  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, but  the  only  Bishop  whose  name  is 
recorded  is  that  of  Dinawd,  or  Dinooth,  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor.  Preparatory  to  the  interview 
the  British  bishops  are  reported  to  have  held  a 
consultation  with  an  anchorite  renowned  for  wis- 
dom, who  advised  them  that  if  St.  Aagustine  were 
a  man  of  God  they  were  to  follow  him.  The 
bishops  desired  to  know  how  they  were  to  ascertain 
this,  when  the  anchorite  replied  :  ''  The  Lord  hath 
said,  '  Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me, 
for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.'  If  Augustine 
be  meek,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  because  he 
bears  himself  the  yoke  of  Christ,  he  will  offer 
it  to  be  borne  by  you  ;  but  if  he  be  proud 
he  is  not  of  God,  and  his  speech  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded." The  Bishops  again  said,  *'  How  shall 
we  discover  this  also?"  "Contrive,"  said  the 
ii^se  man,  ''  that  he  come  first  to  the  place  with 
his  friends,  and  if  he  shall  rise  when  you 
approach  hearken  to  him,  but  if  he 
shall  despise  you,  and  be  not  willing  to 
rise  in  your  presence,  when  you  are  more  in 
number,  then  let  him  be  despised  by  you.  The 
Bishops  determined  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
anchorite,  and  proceeded  to  the  place  of  meeting. 
When  they  approached  St  Augustine  remained 
seated,  at  which  the  British  Bishops  were  en- 
raged, and  resolved  to  oppose  all  that  he  might 
advance. 
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St  AngnBtine's  efforts  were  directed  to  the  adop- 
tion by  Uie  bishops  of  the  same  eoclesiastical  cas- 
toms  as  himself,  but  they  declared  that  they  could 
not  renounce  the  ancient  customs  without  permis- 
sion of  their  brethren,  and  in  order  to  consult  them 
they  re<juested  another  meeting. 

At  this  second  meeting  seven  bishops  are  said  to 
have  been  present,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
the  most  learned  men  from  the  monastery  of  Ban- 
gor Iscoed.  .  No  detailed  account  of  this  meeting 
has  been  preserved,  but  Geoffry  of  Monmouth  sup- 
plies a  speech  which  Dinooth  made  in  reply  to  St. 
Augustine.  Spelman  publishes  aversion  in  his  Con- 
cilia. Dinooth  evidently  rejected  the  interference 
of  the  Roman  emissary,  remarking  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  brethren,  that  *^  we  are  under  the 
government  of  the  Bishop  of  Caerleon-upon-Usk, 
who  is  superintendent  under  God  over  us*  to  make 
US  keep  the  spiritual  way."  The  result  of  the  con- 
ference was  a  disappointment  to  St  Augustine,  and 
on  his  departure  he  menaced  the  obdurate  bishops 
with  the  tiireat  that  if  they  would  not  accept  peace 
from  their  brethren,  they  must  expect  war  from 
their  enemies.  In  fulfilment  of  this  threat  it  is 
alleged  against  St  Augustine  that  he  instigated 
Ethelfrid  to  attack  the  Britoub,  and  that  at  a 
battle  near  Chester,  1,200  clergy  were  slain,  and 
the  British  army  crverthrown.    . 
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PROGRESS  OF  THB  SAXONS. 

Having  endeavoured — though  we  fear  with  inade- 
quate effect — to  represent  the  state  of  this  district 
— both  from  a  political  and  religious  point  of  view, 
down  to  the  termination  of  the  sixth  century,  we 
shall  now  venture  to  give  such  particulars  as  avail- 
able records  furnish,  of  the  numerous,  and  we  may 
say  continued  contests  which  were  waged  between 
thd  native  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  the  invading 
Saxons,  by  which  the  former  were  driven  within 
the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Wales,  and  the  latter 
succeeded  in  permanently  establishing  their  rude 
forms  of  Grovemment  on  its  borders. 

To 'trace  the  progress  of  the  Saxons  westward, 
from  the  first  period  of  their  landing  in  Britain, 
would  be  unnecessary.  It  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  having  once  obtained  a  permanent  hold  in  the 
country,  they  extended  their  plundering  incursions 
from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  enabled  them. 

Arthur,  of  immortal  fame,  rolled  back  the  wave 
of  conquest  for  a  while,  but  they  pressed  him  sorely 
right  and  left  and  fought  one  desperate  battle  with 
him  at  Gaerwent,  and  another,  even  at  the  gates  of 
Oaerleon.  At  Arthur's  death  the  military  ardour 
which  he  sustained  in  his  followers  seem  to  have 
forsaken  them,  and  the  Saxons  no  longer  en- 
countered any  effectual  resistance.  Before  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  they  established  the  king- 
dom of  Wessex,  which  gradually  extended  its 
borders  until  it  included  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
country  south  of  the  Thames  excepting  Cornwall, 
which  was  still  defended  by  the  natives  of  the 
country.  Ere  the  lapse  of  another  century  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia  was  recognised,  and  thus  the 
Saxons  held  possession  of  the  whole  country  which 
bordered  Gwent  on  the  English  side. 

There  was  now  carried  on  between  the  Saxons 
and  the  unconquered  Britons  of  G  went  a  series  of 
contests  of  the  most  unrelenting   character,   the 
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Saxons  being  described  as  having  all  the  ferocity 
of  barbarians.  Deeds  of  the  most  savage  and  san- 
guinary description  were  frequently  perpetrated, 
which  probably  engendered  that  intense  feeling  of 
hatred  and  revenge  between  the  peoples  which 
existed  in  after  centuries  and  the  remembrance  of 
which  has  not  even  yet  died  away.  The  contests 
were  seldom  of  a  decisive  character — the  successes 
of  one  conflict  being  speedily  reversed,  and  renewed 
efforts  were  only  followed  by  similar  results.  Year 
pfter  year  and  generation  after  generation  thus 
passed  away,  leaving  the  Saxons  unable  io  complete 
the  subjugation  of  the  undaunted  people  of  Gwent, 
or  to  obtain  full  possession  of  their  country  ;  they, 
however,  made  repeated  incursions,  which  were 
troublesome  to  the  natives,  and  effective  in  their  des- 
tructiveness.  This  may  be  gathered  from  an  account 
preserved  in  the  Book  of  Llandaff.  It  says,  *'  Be 
it  known  that  great  tribulation  and  plundering 
happened  in  the  time  of  Teithfallt  and  Ithael, 
Kings  of  Wales,  which  were  committed  by  the 
most  treacherous  Saxon  nation,  and  principally  in 
the  borders  of  Wales  and  England  towards  Here- 
ford, so  that  all  the  border  country  of  Wales  was 
nearly  destroyed  and  much  beyond  the  borders  in 
both  England  and  Wrles,  and  especially  about  the 
river  Wye,  on  account  of  the  frequent  diurnal  and 
nocturnal  encounters  which  took  place  between 
both  countries. 

Teithfallt  was  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Glamor- 
gan. The  date  of  his  reign  is  variously  set  down 
between  470  A.D.  and  600  A.D.,  but  we  incline 
to  the  belief  that  the  early  part  of  the  Cth  century 
is  the  more  correct. 

After  Teithfallt,  we  find  Iddon,  son  of  Tnir 
Gwent,  was  attacked  by  the  Saxons,  who  did  not 
fail  to  plunder  the  country  which  they  over-ran. 
Iddon,  with  his  army,  pursued  the  enemy,  and  on 
the  way  (we  quote  from  the  Book  of  Llandafi)  he 
went  to  St  Teilo,  Archbishop  of  Caerleon,  who 
remained  with  his  clei-gy  at  Llanarth,  and  strongly 
entreatsd  him  and  his  clergy  that  they  would 
pray  to  God  on  behalf  of  him  and  his  whole  army. 
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8t  Teilo  went  with  him  to  a  mountain  in  the 
parish  of  Llanteilo  Cressenny,  where  he  stood  and 
prayed  to  Almighty  Gk>d  that  he  would  suooour 
His  plundered  people  ;  and  his  prayer  was  heard 
and  a  great  victory  was  obtained,  the  enemy  being 
put  to  flight  and  the  plunder  taken  from  them. 
In  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  victory,  Iddon  is 
said  to  have  given  to  the  Church  a  large  extent  of 
land. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  event  above  recorded 
Tegwedd,  the  mother  of  Archbishop  Teilo,  was 
murdered  by  the  Saxons,  and  in  commemoration  of 
her  death  the  Church  and  village  has  been  called 
by  her  name,  viz.,  Llandegved. 

The  Saxons  penetrated  to  the  district  of  Eigyng, 
but  here  they  were  repulsed  by  Gwrfodw,  the 
king  of  the  district. 

In  the  time  of  Bishop  Oudoceus  it  is  recorded 
that  plundering  and  laying  waste  by  the  Saxons, 
with  respect  to  Southern  Britain,  took  place,  and 
especially  on  the  borders  of  his  diocese,  so  far  that 
by  the  violence  of  the  invading  nation  of  the 
Saxons,  they  plundered  the  diocese  from  Mochros 
on  the  Wye,  in  one  part,  as  far  as  the  river  Dore 
in  the  other,  aud  as  far  as  Gurmwy  (river  Worm  in 
Herefordshire),  and  to  the  mouth  of  Taratyr  at  the 
river  Wye. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  another  great  in- 
road of  the  Saxons  took  place,  of  which  some  de- 
tails have  been  presented.  Meurig  was  King  of 
Gwent  at  this  period,  having  succeeded  his  father 
Tewdwr,  or  Theodore  (the  son  of  Teithfallt),  who 
had  retired  to  lead  a  hermitical  life  at  Tintern. 
Ceolwulf  had  established  himself  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wessex.  Of  Ceolwulf  it  is  said  that  he  reduced 
more  of  the  land  to  the  conditions  of  being  either 
tributary  to  the  Saxons  or  colonized  by  them 
after  the  native  inhabitants  were  either  extermin- 
ated or  enslaved  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Ceolwulf  made  repeated  incursions  into  Welsh 
territory,  and  therefore  proved  very  troublesome, 
as  the  native  princes  were  weak  and  divided,  and 
unable   separately   to  oope  with  him.      Meurig 
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had  become  reduced  to  the  direst  extremity,  and 
was  in  danger  of  being  altogether  dispossessed  of 
his  territory,  when  he  resoWed  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  to  make  an  appeal 
to  his  father  in  his  retirement.  Theo- 
dore said  that  while  he  possessed  the  kingdom 
he  was  never  overcome,  but  was  always  victorious  ; 
so  that  when  his  face  was  seen  in  battle  the  enemy 
were  immediately  turned  to  flight.  Theodore  per- 
ceived the  danprer,  and  was  persuaded  that  unless 
he  individually  would  afford  his  assistance  Meurig, 
his  son,  would  be  driven  away  by  the  foreigners. 

The  Book  of  Llandaff  goes  on  to  record  that  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  said  to  him  on  the  preceding 
night,  ''Go  to-morrow  to  assist  the  people  of  God 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
the  enemy  will  then  turn  their  face  in  flight,  as  far 
as  PwU  Brochwael,  and  thou  being  armed  stand 
in  the  battle,  and  seeing  thy  face  and  knowing 
it,  they  will  as  usual  betake  themselves  to  flight, 
and  afterwards  for  the  space  of  30  years  they  will 
not  dare  in  the  time  of  thy  son  to  invade  the  coun- 
try, and  the  natives  and  other  inhabitants  will  be 
in  quiet  peace ;  but  chou  wilt  be  wounded  by  a 
single  stroke  in  the  district  of  Rhyd  Tintern,  and 
in  three  days  die  in  peace." 

In  the  morning,  Tewdrig  mounted  his  horse,  and 
went  cheerfully  to  battle,  where  as  soon  as  he  was 
seen,  the  enemy  took  to  flight,  but  one  of  them 
threw  a  lance,  with  which  Tewdrig  was  wounded 
as  had  been  foretold.  Meurig  proved  victorious, 
and  returned  with  the  spoil  which  the  Sarons 
had  captured. 

The  event  is  commemorated  by  a  mural  tablet  in 
Matheme  Church.  The  inscription,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Bishop  Godwin,  being  as 
follows  : — 

**  Here  lyeth  entombed  the  body  of  Theodore, 
King  of  Morganwch  or  Glamorgan,  commonly 
called  St  Theodoric,  and  accounted  a  martyr  be- 
cause he  was  slain  in  battle  against  the  Saxons, 
being  then  pagans,  and  in  defence  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Tynterne,  where 
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he  obtained  a  great  yiotozy.  He  died  here,  being 
on  his  way  homeward,  three  days  after  the  battle, 
haying  taken  order  with  Maurice,  hia  son  who  nuo- 
ceeded  him  in  the  kingdom,  that  in  the  same 
place  where  he  should  happen  to  decease,  a  church 
should  be  built,  and  his  body  buried  in  the  same, 
which  was  accordingly  performed  in  the  year  600." 

Bishop  Godwin  says  that  he  saw  the  remains  of 
Theodoric  in  a  stone  coffin,  and  in  the  skull,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  the  wound  of  which 
he  died  was  conspicuous. 

We  also  find  recorded  that  Maches  (daughter 
of  Gwynlly  w,  founder  of  Stow  Church),  who  was 
noted  for  her  benefactions  to  the  poor,  was  basely 
slaughtered  while  rendering  relief  to  a  Saxon  men- 
dicant. The  Cambrian  Biography  says,  "She 
gave  alms  to  all  who  asked,  and  a  pagan  Saxon  who 
appeared  before  her  as  a  mendicant  stabbed  her  with 
a  knife."  The  place  of  her  martyrdom  was  called 
Merthyr  Maches,  but  is  now  known  as  Llanvaches. 

The  prediction,  which  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  is 
alleged  to  have  made  to  Theodore,  that  the  Saxons 
would  not  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  again  molest 
the  country  does  not  appear  to  have  been  literally 
fulfilled,  for  we  read  that  in  a  few  years  subse- 
quent to  the  defeat  recorded,  the  natives  of  Owent 
were  again  molested,  though  this  time  from 
another  quarter.  Mercia,  the  last  founded  king- 
dom of  the  Saxons,  proved  as  active  and  energetic 
as  any  of  those  that  preceded  it.  When  Penda 
became  king,  about  613  A.D.,  he  was  not  slow  to 
perceife  that  the  divided  condition  of  Wales 
presented  to  him  an  opportunity  of  advancing 
his  interests,  and  we  find  him,  therefore, 
alternately  supporting  and  weakening  the  contend- 
ing parties.  His  troops  spread  devastation  on  the 
borders  of  6 went,  and,  according  to  the  authority 
of  Caradoc,  it  required  all  the  popularity  and  pru- 
dence of  Morgan  Mwynfawr,  King  of  Glewyssig  and 
Gwent,  to  prevent  their  irruptions  into  the  centre 
of  his  district.  It  has  been  already  recorded  that 
Morgan  was  comx>elled  to  desert  Oaerleon,  and  retire 
with  his  court  to  the  lower  parts  of  Glamorgan. 
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In  the  last  chapter  some  details  were  given  of 
the  repeated  efforts  the  Saxons  made  to  obtain  a 
conquest  of  Gwent,  and  the  destruction  and  bar- 
barities perpetrated  by  them  in  their  ineffectual 
attempts.  The  catalogue  of  conflicts,  however,  is 
not  complete.  In  point  of  time,  we  had  come  to 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  but  for  a  couple  of 
centuries  after,  down  io  the  time  of  Egbert,  the 
same  state  of  things  continued,  though  if  one 
simply  regards  the  entries  in  the  old  chronicles, 
important  contests  occurred  at  less  frequent  inter- 
vaLs.  Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  who  obtained  th<) 
appellation  of  *Hhe  Strong,"  having  failed  to  get 
the  mastery  over  Gwent,  turned  his  warlike  atten- 
tions towards  his  own  countrymen.  In  633,  in 
conjunction  with  Cadwalader,  a  British  king,  he 
defeated  Edwin  of  Northumbria,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  he  slew  also  Oswald,  and  his  brother 
Oswy,  who  successively  occupied  the  throne  after 
Edwin.  Penda  then  took  the  field  against  East 
Anglia,  and  once  more  he  ravaged  Northumbria. 
Here,  however,  fortune  was  against  him,  and  with 
28  of  his  chiefs  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Winwidfield, 
near  Leeds.  With  quarrels  and  wars  like  these, 
the  Saxon  princes  continued  for  a  hundred  years 
to  oppose  one  another,  the  necessary  consequence 
being  that  the  individual  power  of  each  became 
much  weakened,  and  continual  changes  were 
occurring  in  the  political  condition  of  the  island. 
The  Britons,  while  retaining  the  same  undaunted 
spirit  of  their  forefathers  and  possessing  strength 
enough  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the 
territory  within  which  they  were  now  confined, 
were  probably  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  uproot 
the  firm  hold  which  the  Saxons  had  acquired  on 
their  borders.  There  was,  however,  a  sUght  turn 
in  the  state  of  affairs,  and  instead  of  continued 
inroads  of  Saxons  among  the  Britons,  we  find  that 
the  latter,  encouraged  by  the  weak  rulers  who 
succeeded  ''Penda  the  Strong,"  made  an  inroad 
into  Mercia. 

In  715,  Ethelbald   succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
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one  who  did  not  long  keep  his  sword  in  its  sheath. 
In  720,  according  to  the  Welsh  chronicle,  the 
Saxons  penetrated  to  Llandaft  (a  point  further 
west  than  we  have  yet  found  them),  and  pillaged 
the  churches  of  the  diocese  and  killed  Aidan,  the 
bishop,  and  several  of  the  clergy.  Ethelbald's 
success  gave  a  spur  to  his  ambition,  and  in  728,  we 
find  him  endeavouring  to  realise  the  desire  he  had 
formed  of  adding  to  his  kingdom  that  part  of 
Gwent  lying  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye. 
He  entered  the  district  with  an  army  and  proceeded 
in  the  usual  Saxon  style,  to  destroy  everything 
around  him.  He  was  met  speedily,  however, 
by  the  forces  of  Gwent,  and  at  Mount  Camo,  near 
Crickhowell,  a  bloody,  but  apparently  indecisive, 
battle  was  fought.  The  Welsh  chroniclers,  how- 
ever, claim  the  victory,  though  they  admit  the  loss 
of  a  large  number  of  men.  The  account  adds  that 
the  Saxon  foe  were  driven  through  the  Usk,  in 
which  there  was  a  flood,  and  great  numbers  of 
them  were  drowned.  The  incidents  of  this  battle 
form  a  theme  upon  which  the  poets  of  the  period 
exercised  their  tuneful  powers. 

Ethelbald  then  sought  the  assistance  of  the  West 
Saxons,  and  renewing  his  efforts  against  the  Britons 
proved  victorious.  The  prestige  of  his  victory, 
however,  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  on  the 
death  of  the  West  Saxon  King,  his  successor,  Cuth- 
red,  became  the  ally  of  the  firitons,  and  defeated 
Ethelbald  near  Hereford,  in  733.  In  the  following 
year  Cnthred  joined  with  Ethelbald  and  the  Britons 
were  once  more  vanquished. 

Noth withstanding  all  these  contests  the  brave 
Gwentians  remained  unconquered,  and  the  Saxons 
could  not  be  said  to  be  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  any  portion  of  their  little  kingdom,  though  they 
held  positions  in  the  north-east  which  facilitated 
their  frequent  incursions. 

We  now  come  to  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Offa^ 
765,  who,  to  strengthen  his  position  and  to  protect 
his  kingdom  from  the  inroads  of  the  active  Britons, 
oonstracted  the  celebrated  "  Dyke,"  which  bears 
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his  name.  RemainB  of  the  tfench  and  rampart 
made  by  Offa,  and  which  was  continuous  from  the 
river  Dee  to  the  river  Wye,  are^still  extant.  In 
this  quarter  then,  for  a  time  at  least,  there  was  a 
cessation  of  very  serious  hostilities,  though  petty 
strife,  seems  to  have  been  the  normal  condition  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Foiled,  but  by  no  means  dismayed  at  the  ulti- 
mate prospect  of  conquering  Gwent,  the  Saxons 
turned  their  attention  to  other  quarters,  and 
adopted  other  means  than  those  with  which  they 
had  previously  attempted  to  accomplish  their  set 
purpose.  The  Severn  on  the  south-side  was  alto- 
gether in  their  possession,  and  having  this  advan- 
tage they  took  the  opportunity  of  fitting  out  a 
number  of  ships,  with  a  view  of  making  an  attack 
upon  Gwent  if  they  might  find  a  weak  point  along 
the  sea  coast.  Of  the  number  of  vessels  or  men 
engaged  in  the  expedition,  no  details'are  preserved, 
but  it  is  not  diflicult  to  imagine  a  long  line  of  small 
vessels  or  boats  (whether  of  the  hardy  Norseman 
type,  with  high  bows  and  stem,  or  low  galleys 
such  as  the  great  Alfred  favoured,  is  not  of  much 
concern)  creeping  slowly  along  the  shore,  the  com- 
mander seeking  a  favourable  place  to  effect  a  land- 
ing. From  the  summit  of  Stow  Hill,  they  might 
have  been  discerned  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Usk, 
and  making  their  way  towards  the  bluff  headland 
of  Penarth.  Gradually,  however,  they  hug  the 
shore  and  are  lost  to  the  view  of  the  spectator.  It 
is  discovered  that  they  have  entered  the  river 
Bhymney,  and  the  warriors  are  attempting  to  land 
on  its  banks.  The  spot  which  they  have  selected 
is  in  the  Kingdom  of  Glewyssig,  and  Khys,  the 
7th  king  of  the  district,  rules  over  it.  Ue  fears 
that  the  Saxons  '*  would  speedily  ravage  the  coun- 
try," and  he  therefore  braces  himself  up  to  foil 
their  intention.  He  has  seen  the  immense  num- 
ber of  the  enemy's  forces,  but  his  valorous  spirit  is 
undismayed.  He  '*  draws  his  men  together," 
throws  u]p  '*  strong  entrenchments,"  and  **  with 
great  spirit  attacks  the  invaders. "  The  struggle  is 
said  to  have  been  long  and  nevere,  but  Rhys  slew 
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great  nvmben  of  the  Saxons,  and  though  they  were 
as  nine  to  every  one  of  hia  men,  he  succeeded  in 
driving  the  remainder  back  to  their  ships. 

After  this  event  there  is  a  lapse  of  about  three 
4|uarter8  of  a  century  before  we  find  another  entir 
reUting  to  this  district.  It  is,  as  may  be  supposed, 
in  reference  to  another  incursion,  and  from  the  old 
enemy  the  Mercians.  Between  the  district  of  Mercia 
and  Gwent  there  seems  to  have  existed  a  feeling  of 
bitter  and  unrelenting  enmity,  which  is  not  easily 
accounted  for.  In  Mercia,  which  was  the  eighth 
and  lastly  formed  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  a  larger 
number  of  Britons  was  permitted  to  remain  ihAU 
in  the  other  kingdoms,  and  they  ultimately  formed 
an  integral  part  of  the  Mercian  people.  While  the 
amalgamation  of  the  people  was  in  progress  it  may 
be  imagined  that  a  friendly  feeling  would  be  enter- 
tained between  them,  but  history  testifies  to  a 
result  altogether  the  reverse.  It  wais  from  Mercia 
that  the  Princes  of  Gwent  chiefly  apprehended 
molestation  and  danger,  and  in  this  direction  they 
found  their  most  constant  foe. 

In  831,  another  irruption  of  the  Mercian  Saxons 
into  Gwent  is  chronicled,  during  which  the  monas- 
tery of  Caerphilly  was  one  night  attacked  and 
burnt  to  the  ground.  Caradog,  who  records  the 
fact,  does  not  say  for  what  reason,  hence  it  may  be 
surmised  that  it  was  an  act  of  wilful  destruction, 
the  Saxon  commanders  being  indifferent  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  place  so  long  as  as  there  was  a  chance 
of  booty. 

At  a  still  later  date  (we  quote  from  an  account  of 
the  Kings  of  Glewyssig,  previously  referred  to)  and 
in  the  reign  of  Bowel,  the  last  King  of  Glewyssig, 
all  his  children  were  treacherously  muidered 
by  the  Saxons  in  ambush,  and  that  at  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  and  of  sworn  amity  between  the  two 
countries.  The  statement  is  rather  laconic,  but 
perhaps  may  be  elucidated  by  facts  obtained  from 
other  sources.  In  Powell's  History  it  is  stated, 
'*In  846  Ithel,  King  of  Gwent,  or  Wentland, 
for  what  occasion  not  known,  fell  foul  upon  the  men 
of  Brecknock,  who  were  so  resolute  as  to  fight  him, 
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and  ihe  event  proved  very  unfortunate  for  Ithel, 
who  was  slain  upon  the  spot.'*  Woodward  furnishes 
the  additional  circumstances  that  Ithel  was 
marching  to  aid  Rhodri,  who  was  tlien  King  of 
Gwjnedd,  and  that  the  men  of  Brecheniog  were 
bribed  by  a  thonsaud  head  of  cattle.  Enderbie 
says  that  Ithel  was  killed  previous  to  the  death  of 
Howell,  his  father.  In  the  Brut  Twysogion  the 
entry  referring  to  this  matter  is  as  follows : — 
A.D.860.  The  battle  of  Feryllwch  was  fought, 
where  Ithel,  King  of  Gwent,  fell,  and  the  Saxons 
destroyed  the  abbey  and  churches  of  Gwent  and 
Morganwg. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  discrepancy 
in  the  accounts  as  to  the  date,  but  doubtless  they 
refer  to  one  and  the  same  king.  We  infer  from 
the  last  sentence  in  the  account  from  the  Brut  that 
the  destruction  of  churches  by  the  Saxons  was  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  death  of  Ithel, 
which  in  the  other  accounts  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  a  conflict  with  the  men  of  iirecon. 

In  the  year  849,  Meurig,  son  of  Howell  and 
brother  of  Ithel,  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by  the 
Saxons. 
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COMPABISOK  OF  THX  BOICAH  AND  8AX0V  PERIODS — 
BOK AN  BUILDI1I08  DB8TB0TXD  BT  FIBB — ^ABSBNCB 
OF  8AX01C  8TBUCTUBB8  OF  BABLT  DATS— MOUNDS  : 
BUQGESTIONS  AS  TO  THBIB  OBIOIN. 

The  middle  of  the  ninth  oentury  is  a  point  in 
history  when  a  contrast  might  fairly  be  instituted 
between  the  then  condition  of  the  district  and  its 
condition  at  the  time  when  the  Roman  occupation 
of  it  terminated.  For  nearly  four  hundred  years 
the  military  power  of  the  Romans  was  here  domi- 
nant, and  subsequently,  for  nearly  a  like  duration 
of  time,  the  Saxon  influence  had  been  felt.  Com- 
paring the  results  of  each  period,  the  difference 
could  hardly  be  more  stxiking.  The  Romans, 
though  a  military  power,  cultivated  the  arts  of 
peace  among  the  people  regarded  by  them  as  con- 
quered subjects.  They  established  good  govem- 
ment,  provided  education  for  the  people,  encouraged 
agriculture,  promoted  trade  and  commerce,  erected 
convenient  dwellings,  and  magnificent  structures 
for  worship  and  other  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the 
residences  of  the  chief  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties. The  effect  resulting  from  the  presence  of  the 
Saxons  were  altogether  the  reverse.  They  kept  up 
perpetual  warfare  with  the  native  Britons,  and 
their  path  of  conquest  was  marked  by  general  de- 
struction of  property  and  the  effacemeot  of  all  indi- 
cations of  advanced  civilization.  Their  incursions 
into  this  district,  recorded  in  the  Old  Chronicles 
which  we  have  already  recounted,  present  a  melan- 
choly picture  of  crime  and  violence  without  a  ray 
of  light  betokening  the  slightest  intellectual  or 
social  improvement.  By  the  continuous  strife 
which  existed,  the  people  were  rendered  incapable  of 
studying  or  practising  the  useful  arts,  and  instead 
of  witnessing  their  progressive  melioration,  they  are 
found  to  have  relapsed  into  a  state  of  barbarism 
and  wretchedness. 

The  Romans  left  at  Cnerleon  many  edifices  of 
considerable  extent  and  elaborate  design,   and  it 
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may  naturally  be  supposed  that  a  people  possessing 
any  refinement  of  intellect  would  have  rather  pro- 
tected than  destroyed  such  works  of  art,  but  eyi- 
aenco  tends  to  show  that  neither  by  the  Britons 
or  the  Saxons  were  these  buUdings  generally  in- 
habited   after  their  first  possessors  had    left  the 
country,  but  that  temporary  huts,  sheds,  and  tents, 
within  entrenchments,  were  the  preyailinff  dwell- 
ings among  the  Saxons.  Among  the  ruins  of  Roman 
residences  found  at  Caerleon  there  is  no  trace  of  . 
their  having  been  lived  in  or  used  by  later  nations, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  all,  or  nearly  all,  show  marks 
of  having  been  ruined  or  destroyed,  and  that  ap 
parently  by  fire,   during  the  time  of  their  being 
occupied    by  persons  using  Roman  implements, 
ornaments,  and  utensils  which  are  abundantly  found 
in  them.      Dig  where  you   will   at  Caerleon,  the 
searcher  is  almost  sure  to  discover,  a  few  feet  below 
the  surface,  masses  of  building  stone  intermixed 
and  covered  with  a  layer  of  charcoal  several  inches 
in  thickness.     This  fact  greatly  supports  the  testi- 
mony that  when  the  Roman  forces  were  withdrawn 
from  Britain,  the  people  generally  throughout  the 
country  rose  in   insurrection  and  destroyed   the 
Roman  etations,  and  massacred  the  Roman  people 
that  remained  in  them. 

Probably  the  most  notable  thing  that  remind  one 

of,  or  that  has  been  preserved  from   early  Saxon 

times,  is  the  artificial  aggregations  of  earth  known 

as  Mounds.     But  although  these  productions  are 

undoubtedly  of  a  post  Roman  period,  it  is  question* 

able  whether  their  formation  is  rightly  attributable 

to  the  Saxons  or  to  the  native  inhabitants.      Some 

of  these  mounds,  says  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  exist 

in  Wales,  where  neither  Roman,   Saxon,   or  Dane 

appear  to  have  located,  and  can  therefore   only 

have  been  erected  by  the  British  people  themselves. 

Their  real  use  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained, 

but  very  many  of  the  castles,  strongholds,  and  im* 

portant  dwellings  of  the  native  chieftains  in  the 

country  appear  to  have  been    erected   on  them. 

There  is  a  mound  at  Caerleon,  one  at  Castletown, 

another  on  the  hill  behind  Ruperra,  and  a  fourth 
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at  Cardiff.  There  is  alao  one  at  Trelleck,  between 
Chepstow  and  Monmouth,  in  this  county.  The 
mound  at  Caerleon  is  a  remarkable  one.  That  it 
did  not  exist  while  the  city  was  in  possession  of 
the  Homans  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that 
portions  of  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  were 
found  boneath  its  base  on  excavations  being  made 
at  the  spot.  It  is  probable  too,  that  the  Itomans 
would  have  included  the  mound  within  the  walls 
which  they  erected,  as  it  completely  oommandp  the 
city.  If,  therefore,  the  mound  is  of  post  Roman 
date,  and  was  erected  before  the  Saxons  obtained 
a  settlement  here,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  when  the  Imperial  authority  ceased,  and  the 
native  princes  resumed  the  government  of  the  dis- 
trict, they  preferred  to  built  their  fortresses  and 
strongholds  after  the  manner  of  their  forefathers. 
Archdeacon  Coxe  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
Caerleon  mound  was  not  raised  until  the  Romans 
had  departed,  and  he  suggested  that  a  sarcophagus 
was  placed  there.  Having  said  so  much  as  to  the 
origin  and  connection  of  this  curious  work  with  the 
early  Saxon  period,  we  reserve  further  remarks 
upon  it.  We  s  lall  again  have  to  refer  to  it,  as  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  a  subsequent  Norman  keep 
or  citadel. 
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ENGLAND  UNITED  UNDEE  EGBERT — WALES  UNITED 
UNDER  RHODRI  MAWR — INDEPENDENCE  OP  OWENT 

.  — OWBNTIAN  KINGS  SEEKS  PROTECTION  FROM 
ALFRED — ^REFUSAL      OF      MORGAN     HEN     TO    FAY 

TRIBUTE — Alfred's  fleet  attacks  caerleon. 

From  the  standpoint  at  which  we  are  now 
arrived,  it  in  pleasing  to  notice  many  signs  of  im- 
provement in  the  general  condition  of  the  kingdom 
of  England.  Saxon  kings  and  people  had  gener- 
ally embraced  Christianity,  and  consequently  the 
ferocity  of  their  manners  had  become  subdued. 
The  more  they  came  to  regard  England  as  their  own 
country  the  less  they  pursued  the  destructive 
operations  which  had  previously  marked  their 
career.  At  length,  by  a  succession  of  events 
which  it  is  needless  here  to  relate,  the 
dissensions  and  contests  between  the  various  kings 
were  overcome,  and  the  heptarchy  or  octarchy 
became  a  united  kingdom  under  Egbert.  This 
being  accomplished,  Egbert  turned  his  attention  to 
Wales,  making  a  successful  invasion,  and  exacting 
tribute.  This  invasion,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  in  any  way  affected  Gwent,  except,  per- 
haps, by  occasioning  an  influx  of  fugitives  driven 
by  Egbert  from  the  northern  parts.  Soon  after 
Egbert's  death,  however,  Bethred,  tributary  Prince 
of  Mercia,  stirred  up  the  old  feud  between  that 
country  and  the  kingdom  of  Gwent,  and  hostilities 
were  renewed. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  Egbert's  decease  that 
Rhodri  Mawr  (R*jderick  the  Great)  became  the 
first  King  of  all  Wales.  From  his  father  he  in- 
herited Powys  (Central  Wales)  and  the  Isle  of 
Man;  from  his  mother,  Gwynedd,  North  Wales,  and 
South  Wales  was  the  dowry  of  Angharad,  his  wife. 
On  the  death  of  Khodri,  in  872,  the  kingdom  was 
divided  between  his  three  sons,  the  title  of  King 
being  reserved  to  Anarawd,  the  eldest,  who  held 
Gwynedd  ;  Mervyn,  the  younger,  governed  Powis; 
and  Oadell,  South  Wales,  called  sAbo  Deheubarthi 
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which  included  parU  of  the  Dimeti»|  and  parts 
also  of  the  Siluria  of  the  Romans,  but  Glewyssig 
and  Gwent  still  remained  independent  kingdoms. 
Cadell's  ambition  stimtdated  him  to  exercise  an 
influence  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territories  left 
him  by  his  father,  and  he  began  to  assume  azr 
authority  oyer  the  minor,  but  still  independent 
kings  or  princes  ruling  Gwent,  Cardigan,  and 
Brecon.  As  regards  Gwent,  whose  interests  we 
are  endeavouring  to  pourtray,  the  claim  was  at  all 
times  resented  and  firmly  resisted. 

The  statement  of  the  foregoing  facts  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  extraneous,  but  is  considered  necessary 
in  order  to  show  the  anomalous,  but  yet  thoroughly 
independent  position  which  the  kingdom  of  Gwent 
continued  to  occupy,  and  the  dif&cult  circumstances 
against  which  her  kuigs  had  to  contend. 
We  must  again  refer  to  England. 
Passing  over  Ethelwulf  and  his  three  sons,  who 
each  in  succession  occupied  the  English  throne  for 
a  few  years  after  Egbert,  we  are  brought  to  the 
time  871,  when  the  great  Alfred  became  King, 
one  who  ruled  with  such  power,  wisdom  and 
benignity  as  not  only  to  win  the  love  of  his  own 
subjects,  but  the  respect  also  of  many  of  the 
princes  who  governed  the  districts  throughout 
Wales. 

At  this  period  the  important  question  was  gener- 
ally discussed,  whether  the  contribution  to  the 
general  security,  which  had  been  committed  to  the 
supreme  King  of  Britain,  and  which  circumstances 
had  converted  into  a  tribute,  should  be  paid  to 
the  descendant  of  British  Kings  in  Wales,  or  to 
Alfred,  the  King  of  England,  who  was  a  Saxon. 
In  favour  of  the  latter  course  there  were  many 
circumstances.  It  is  alleged  that  in  the  days  of 
St.  David  and  St.  Teilo  that  these  Saints  decreed 
that  the  King  of  Glamorgan  should  pay  his  tribute 
to  the  King  of  London  and  not  to  the  King  of 
North  Wales,  because  the  King  of  London  had 
always  been  adjudged  to  be  the  Sovereign  monarch 
of  Britain  ;  for  when  a  supreme  monarchy  was 
establiahed  in  Britain  it  was  ordained  that  all  Eangs 
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and  Princes  in  the  island  should  be  tributary  to  the 
King  of  Ix)ndon,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  wage 
war  against  all  enemies.  Roderick  had  also 
ordained  by  hU  will  that  his  eldest  son,  Anarawd, 
and  his  successors  should  continue  the  payment  of 
the  ancient  tribute  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and 
that  the  other  two  sons,  their  heirs  and  successors 
should  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Anarawd. 
This  question  of  tribute  proved  one  of  perplexity 
and  trouble  to  the  kings  of  Glamorgan  and  Gwent, 
for  sometimes  it  would  be  claimed  by  the  kings  of 
North  Wales  ;  and  at  other  times  the  kings  of 
South  Wales,  rejecting  the  supremacy  of  the  North, 
claimed  in  their  own  right  sovereign  powers  over 
the  territory  of  their  neighbours. 

Cadell  sought  to  do  this,  and  the  whole  district 
was  again  involved  in  the  vortex  of  war.      The 
weaker  princes  of  Glewyssig,  Gwent,  and.  Breck- 
nock, feeling  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the 
superior  forces  of  their  foe,  asked  the  assistance  of 
the  Saxon  King  Alfred.     The  statement  preserved 
in  Asser  is  that  Ffemwael  and  Brochwael  (sons  of 
Meurig  ap  Ithel)  Kings  of  Gwent ;  Tewdwr,  King  of 
Brecknock;  and  Howell,  son  of  Rhys,  King  of  Glewys- 
sig,   voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  Alfred's 
piotection,  did  nomage,  and  became  tributary  to 
him  in  order  to  obtain  his  aid  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  sons  of  Rhodri  Mawr,  and  also  against 
the  force  and  tyranny  of  Ethelred,  Earl  of  Mercia, 
who  still  remained  the  unrelenting  enemy  of  the 
Gwentians.       The  desire  sought  by  these  Kings, 
namely,  to  enjoy  Alfred's  government  and  his  pro- 
tection against  their  enemies,  was  wisely  granted, 
and  we  are  told  that  ''all  these  Kings  gained  the 
love  and  guardianship  of  the  great  King,  and  de- 
fence from  every  quarter,  even  as  the  Kins^   with 
his  men  could  protect  himself."     It  was  not  long 
before  Alfred  had  occasion  to  exercise  the  autho  • 
rity  and  power  which  the  Kings  of  this  district, 
for  their   own   advantage,    tendered    him.     The 
arrangement  which  took  effect  upon  the  death   of 
Bhodri  Mawr  was  not  lasting,  and  a  great  disrup- 
tion speedily  took  place.    Cadell,  whoso  ambition 
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we  have  already  referred  to,  and  who  conld  not 
conquer  Gwent,  took  forcible  possession  of  Powis, 
the  portion  of  his  brother  Merryn,  and  left  this 
and  South  Wales  to  his  son  Howell,  who, 
following  the  example  of  his  father,  united  Gwynedd 
to  his  other  possessions  when  Anarawd  died,  and 
thus  Wales  became  once  more  a  united  kingdom, 
with  Howell,  subsequently  known  as  Howell  Dda 
(Howell  the  Grood),  as  the  reigning  king. 

We  turn  again  to  the  kingdom  of  Gwent,  and 
find  that  Morgan,  subsequently  known  as  Morgan 
Hen  (Old  Morgan)  to  be  the  reigning  monarch. 
Morgan,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  the  son 
of  Howell,  the  last  king  of  Glewyssig,  whose  death 
took  place  at  Rome  in  894.  By  Garadoc,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Owen,  and  that 
Howel  was  his  grandfather.  The  latter,  living  to 
the  advanced  age  of  124  yean,  probably  survived 
his  son,  who  might  have  governed  for  some  time 
as  Regent.  Morgan  married  Elen,  the  daughter 
of  Rhodri  Mawr,  so  that  from  his  connection  it 
may  be  imagined  he  was  more  favourably  disposed 
to  the  claims  of  his  countrymen  than  to  the 
demands  of  the  Saxon  King,  when  they  were 
antagonistic  to  the  former ;  and  so  we  find  that 
when  the  Welsh  Ein^,  gaining  strength  and  influ- 
ence, renewed  the  claim  for  tribute  from  the 
King  of  Gwent,  the  pretension  of  right  was  ad- 
mitted by  Morgan  with  a  readiness  equalled  only 
in  degree  by  the  disinclination  to  make  payment  of 
tribute  to  King  Alfred.  Alfred  did  not  allow  the 
matter  to  remain  long  in  abeyance  but  speedily 
took  measures  to  enfore  a  settlement.  Garadoc 
says  Alfred  sent  his  fleet  up  the  river  Usk  to  sub- 
due Gaerleon,  where  Morgan  Hen  resided,  but 
before  any  decisive  action  could  be  taken  he  was 
obliged  to  recall  it  on  account  of  the  inroads  of  the 
Danes  in  other  parts.  Morgan,  however,  engaged 
to  pay  tribute,  and  thus  the  dispute  was  ended  for 
a  time. 
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INVASIONS   OF  OWENT  BY   THE  DANES. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  introduce  into  our 
narrative  notice  of  another  element  which  con- 
siderably increased  the  confusion  and  anarchy  of 
the  times.  While  the  native  princes  of  the  district 
were  opposing  each  other  and  contending  for 
mastery,  and  King  Alfred  interposing  with  superior 
strength  to  make  peace,  the  country  was  invaded, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  overrun  by  hordes  of  Danes, 
or  Northmen,  as  they  were  termed.  Caradoc 
calls  them  Black  Pagans,  and  says  they  first  came 
to  Britain  from  Denmark,  in  795.  It  was  not  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Egbert,  however, 
that  their  visits  were  of  any  importance.  At  first 
their  depredations  w^re  confined  to  the  eastern 
and  southern  coasts  of  Etn^land  where  they  were 
frequently  defeated  by  Egbert ;  but  they  became 
more  and  more  daring,  and  caused  Alfred  much 
concern.  Ultimately  they  possessed  themselves  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  and  drove  Alfred 
into  seclusion. 

In  the  autumn  of  877,  the  Danes,  under  Hubba 
(brother  of  Inguar  and  Halfdane,  noted  com- 
manders) invaded  South  Wales,  laying  the  country 
in  flames,  and  ruthlessly  slaughtering  and  spoiling 
the  people.  They  had  intended  to  remain  during 
the  winter,  but,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  thoy 
found  the  country  so  wild  and  inhospitable  and 
the  people  so  poor,  that  they  remained  no  longer 
than  they  could  help.  They  left  in  a  number  of 
ships  and  crossed  the  Channel,  into  Devonshire, 
where  most  of  them  were  slain. 

In  801,  the  Danes  again  appeared  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  this  time  broke  new  ground  in  Gla- 
morganshire. They  hoped  to  lind  the  country  not 
so  impoverished  as  the  western  parts  of 
South  Wales  which  they  had  previously 
visited,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they 
fancied  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  attack 
from  the  King's  army.     They  accordingly,    with 
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great  daring,  parsaed  their  course  of  plunder  and 
destruction,  and  Llantwit  Major  and  Llancarvan 
were  burnt,  and  then  the  army  proceeded  towards 
Gwent.  Morgan  Hen,  the  ruling  monarch  of  the 
time,  who  was  informed  of  their  operations  and 
intentions,  prepared  to  encounter  them,  and  his 
courageous  action  was  not  unrewarded.  He  attacked 
them  below  Caerleon,  the  result  being  that  they 
were  drivon  over  the  sea,  and  thence  they  went 
to  Ireland.  The  reverse  the  Danes  experienced 
only  gave  impulse  to  a  desire  for  revenge,  and  in 
the  following  year  they  returned  with  a  stronger 
force  to  the  same  parts,  with  an  intention  to 
'*  beard  the  lion  in  his  den."  They  ravaged  the 
whole  country,  and  then,  attacking  the  city  of 
Caerleon,  plundered  it  before  retiring  to  other 
quarters.  In  a  very  short  time,  neither  dispirited 
nor  discouraged,  the  Danes  again  appeared, 
and  this  event  is  recorded  in  the  Annalcs 
Cambrisa,  and  also  in  Brut  Twyaogion.  In  the 
former  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year 
805,  and  in  the  latter  in  the  year  894.  It  is  termed 
"a  terrible  invasion  of  Northmen-Normanii— 
Danes,"  and  they  are  described  as  having  *^  swept 
across  England,  and  spoiled  Brecheiniog,  Mor- 
gan wg,  Gwent,  Builth,  and  GwentUwg  (Wentloo^). 
It  is  probable  that  Oaradoc  alludes  to  the  same 
event,  though  the  date  he  gives  is  890,  when  he 
states  that  *'  the  Danes,  defeated  by  Alfred,  passed 
by  land  to  Enadbridge,  upon  the  Severn,  and  pass* 
ing  the  Severn,  spoiled  the  countries  of  Brecknock, 
Gwentland,  and  GwentUwg." 

The  dates  of  these  occurrences  given  in  the 
several  chronicles  are  extremely  confusing,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  two  or  more  accounts  refer 
to  one  incident  only. 

King  Alfred  died  in  October,  901,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Edward  the  Elder,  who  remained 
on  the  English  throne  until  925.  During  this 
period,  viz.,  under  date,  913,  the  following  entry 
appears  in  the  Old  Chronicle  of  Ethelwerd  :  **  After 
a  year  a  fleet  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  but 
no  severe  battles  were  fought  there  that  year,'* 
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From  thifl  laconic  statement  it  might  be  inferred 
that  severe  battles  were  not  infrequent,  and  that  the 
non-occurrence  of  them  in  any  year  was  an  excep- 
tional circumstance  worthy  of  being  noted.  The 
nearest  date,  however,  at  which  we  can  find  any 
warlike  incidents  recorded  is  918.  This  date  is  an 
important  one  inasmuch  as  we  have  for  the  first 
time  to  introduce  the  mention  of  the  town  of  New- 
port. For  convenience,  however,  we  will  first  give 
a  narrative  of  a  notable  Danish  invasion  as  found 
in  the  pages  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  The  state- 
ment is  as  toliows  : — "In  the  11th  year  of  King 
Edward  a  great  fleet  came  from  the  south  out  of 
Lidwic  (Britanny)  under  two  earles — Ohter  and 
Kahold,  and  they  steered  west  about  until  they 
reached  the  Severn  shore  ;  and  they  pillaged  the 
country  in  North  Wales,  whenever  they  could 
near  the  coast,  and  took  prisoner  Cameleac,  the 
Bishop  (of  Llandaff),  and  carried  him  off  to  their 
ships.  However  iLing  Edward  ransomed  him  for 
forty  pounds.  Afterwards  the  army  landed  in  a 
body,  intending  to  pillage  the  neighbourhood  of 
Archenfield,  but  they  were  met  by  the  men  of 
Caerleon,  and  Hereford,  and  other  neighbouring 
burgs,  who  fought  and  defeated  them  with  the 
loPs  of  Earl  Rahoid,  and  Geolkel,  the  brother  of 
Earl  Ohter,  and  great  part  of  the  army,  and  they 
drove  the  rest  into  a  certain  fortified  camp,  where 
they  besieged  them  till  they  gave  hostages  and 
solemnly  swore  to  depart  the  King's  territories. 
Then  the  King  caused  the  shores  of  the  Severn 
to  be  guarded  from  the  south  coast  of  Wales 
round  vo  the  Avon  ;  so  that  the  Danes  durst 
nowhere  attempt  an  irruption  in  that  quarter. 
Twice,  however,  they  contrived  to  land  by  stealth ; 
once  to  the  eastward  of  Watchet,  the  other  time  at 
Porlock,  but  on  both  occasions  very  few  escaped  des- 
truction beside  those  who  could  swim  to  their  ships. 
These  took  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Stepen  (Steep  and 
Flat  Homes)  in  the  greatest  distress  for  the  want 
of  food  which  they  were  unable  to  procure,  so  that 
numbers  died  from  hunger.  Hence  they  retreated 
into  Demet  (Pembrokeshire),  and  irom  thence 
crosaed  over  to  Ireland." 
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In  this  aocount  there  is  an  apparent  error  in 
using  the  term  North  Wales,  whereas  the  mention 
of  Liandaff  and  Caerleon  plainly  indicate  that  the 
irruption  was  in  the  district  now  known  as  South 
Wales.  The  use  of  the  term  in  old  chronicles,  how- 
ever, is  not  infrequent,  the  whole  of  the  country 
being  designated  North  Wales  to  distinguish  it  from 
Cornwall  and  Devon  which  was  called  South  Wales 
and  West  Wales. 

Florence,  of  Worcester,  has  preserved  an  inter- 
esting account  of  this  inroad  of  the  Danes,  and 
as  it  tends  to  elucidate  the  aocount  we  have 
already  given  we  do  not  hesitate  to  quote 
it  in  exteiiAO.  He  says  under  date  915  : — 
^' The  Pagan  pirates,  who  nearly  19  years  before 
had  crossed  over  to  France,  returned  to  England 
from  the  province  called  Lycwicwm  (Brittany) 
under  two  chiefs,  Ohter  and  Hroald,  and  sailing 
round  the  coast  of  Wessex  and  Cornwall,  at 
length  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river  Severn,  and 
without  any  loss  of  time  fell  upon  the  country  of 
the  Northern  Britons,  and  carried  off  almost 
everything  they  could  find  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Having  laid  hands  on  Cymeleac,  a  British 
Bishop,  on  a  plain  called  Trcenfeld,  they  dragged 
him  with  no  little  joy  to  their  ships.  King 
Edward  shortly  afterwards  redeemed  him  for  forty 
pounds  of  silver.  Before  long  the  whole  army 
landed,  and  made  for  the  plain  before  mentioned 
in  search  of  plunder,  but  the  men  of 
Hereford  and  Gloucester,  with  numerous 
bands  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  suddenly  fell 
upon  them,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  which 
Hroald,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
brother  of  Ohter,  the  other  chief,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  army  were  slain.  The  rest  fled  and  were 
driven  by  the  Christians  into  an  enclosure  where 
they  were  beset  till  they  delivered  hostages  for 
their  departure  as  quickly  as  possible  from  King 
Edward's  dominions.  The  King,  therefore,  stationed 
several  detachments  of  his  army  in  suitable  posi- 
tions on  the  south  side  of  the  Severn  from  Corn- 
wall to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Avon  to  prevent 
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the  pirates  from  ravaging  these  districts,  but 
leaving  their  ships  on  shore  they  prowled  by  night 
about  the  country,  plundering  it  to  the  eastward 
of  Waced  (Watchet),  and  another  time  at  a  place 
called  Porlock.  However,  on  both  occasions  the 
King's  troops  slew  all  of  them  but  those  who  made 
a  disgraceful  retreat  to  the  ships.  The  latter,  dis- 
pirited by  their  defeat,  took  refuge  in  an  island 
called  Keoric,  where  they  harboured  till  many  of 
them  perished,  and  driven  by  necessity,  the  re- 
mainder sailed  first  to  Deemed  and  afterwards,  in 
the  autumn,  to  Ireland." 

Similar  reports  of  the  same  occurrence  appear  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  Chronicles,  and  in  the 
main,  the  facts  entirely  agree.  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don is  the  writer  who  by  mentioning  **  the  men  of 
Caerleon  "  makes  the  event  of  special  local  interest. 
The  accounts  of  other  writers  are  entirely  consistent 
with  thiS;  but  by  using  the  expression,  ^^men  of 
Gloucester  and  Hereford,"  the  mind  of  the  reader 
is  naturally  carried  away  to  localities  beyond  the 
district,  the  history  of  which  we  are  endeavourinsr 
in  detail  to  relate.  We  have  already  explained 
that  much  confusion  has  been  occasioned  by  trans- 
lators and  commentators  having  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  pages 
of  early  chroniclers.  Events,  which  hy  a  careful 
analysis  of  facts  are  proved  to  have  occurred  at 
Caerleon  and  other  places  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, are  variously  described  by  them  as 
having  taken  place  in  Gwent,  Morganwg,  Glouces- 
tershire, and  Herefordshire.  We  shall  have  other 
instances  of  this  indefinite  designation  of  places  to 
notice  as  we  proceed. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  information  indicat- 
ing the  particular  places  alluded  to  in  the  expres- 
sion ''  neighbouring  towns,"  which  is  used  in  both 
accounts  quoted,  but  we  apprehend  that  there  is 
little  doubt  that  a  ^^ numerous  band"  from  the 
town  of  Newport  participated  in  the  fray,  inasmuch 
as  Newport  is  specially  mentioned  during  the  same 
year  as  being  the  scene  of  one  more  of  the  many 
battles  between  the  Mercians  and  the  people  of 
Girent. 
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DISCOVERY  OP  A  DANISH  VESSEL  AT  NEWPORT — 
ANOTHER  INVASION  OF  GWENT  BY  MERCIANS — 
BATTLE  AT  NEWPORT — ATHELSTAN  ENTERS  GWENT 
AND  FIXES  TRIBUTE. 

In  connection  with  the  repeated  invasions  of  this 
district  by  hordes  of  Danes,  particulars  of  which  we 
have  already  set  forth,  so  far  as  they  can  be  extracted 
from  the  old  chronicles,  it  will  be  well  to  state 
here,  as  an  interesting  fact,  and  in  confirmation  of 
the  records  we  have  previously  quoted,  a  remark- 
able incident  which  transpired  in  April,  1878.  In 
the  course  of  that  month  a  number  of  workmen 
were  engaged  in  the  necessary  excavations  for  con- 
structing the  timber  pond  of  the  Alexandra  Dock, 
Newport.  The  place  is  part  of  that  extensive  tract 
of  alluvial  soil  which  forms  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Bristol  Channel  between  the  mouths  of  the 
River  Usk  and  Rumuey.  This  land  would  be  over- 
flowed by  every  high  tide  were  it  not  protected  by 
a  well-constructed  bank  or  sea  wall.  In  digging 
about  eight  feet  below  the  surface  the  workmen 
came  upon  the  remains  of  an  ancient  vessel.  It 
chiefly  consisted  of  one  side  of  the  vessel,  ap- 
parency retained  in  an  upright  position  by  sharp- 
ened rough  oak  stakes,  driven  into  the  soil,  as  if  to 
form  a  dam  or  embankment.  The  discovery  was 
not  thought  of  much  importance  at  the  time,  but 
several  gentlemen  interested  in  antiquarian  studies 
inspected  the  remains  in  situ,  and,  by  the  desire  of 
MrOctavius  Morgan,  they  were  examined  by  Mr 
Williams,  of  Newport,  an  experienced  ship  builder, 
and  also  bv  Mr.  William  Parfitt,  the  dock  master. 
These  gentlemen  made  a  report,  the  substance  of 
which,  together  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  were 
laid  before  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute,  by  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  gentlemen  who  made  the  re- 
port the  vessel  was  of  foreign  build,  and 
appeared  to  be  constructed  of  Dantzic  oak.  There 
were  traces  of  timber  or  ribs  in  the  inner  side  of 
the  planking,  which  was  evidently  about  2^  inches 
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in  width.  They  oondaded  that  the  vessel  was 
built  more  for  speed  than  strength,  as  she  must 
have  been  only  slightly  put  together.  From  the 
position  of  the  different  parts  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
general  appearance,  they  thought  she  was  placed 
where  found  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  dam,  and 
that  the  vessel,  probably  captured  from  foreigners, 
was  cut  into  pieces  for  the  object  named.  Nothing 
was  found  to  indicate  the  date  of  her  being  placed 
there,  but  that  she  had  been  there  for  several  cen- 
turies was  evident  from  the  facts  that  eight  feet  of 
mud  had  been  gradually  deposited  above  her,  and 
that  the  metal  fastenings  had  been  completely  con- 
verted into  oxide.  The  Dock  Master,  who  from 
having  been  in  the  Baltic  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  shipbuilding  there,  was  of  opinion, 
from  its  clinker  build,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
timber,  that  the  vessel  was  most  likely  from  that 
part  of  the  worlds  as  the  same  mode  of  shipbuilding 
is  still  carried  on  there.  The  ship  may  have  been 
about  70ft  long,  and  from  17ft  to  20ft 
broad,  and  most  probably  had  some  sort  of 
deck.  In  the  timber  were  occasional  large  holes 
to  receive  trenails,  a  portion  of  one  of  which  Mr 
Morgan  exhibited  with  the  nails.  It  had  much 
shrunk  in  drying.  Between  the  planks  some  of 
the  caulking  was  found,  and  this  appeared^o  be 
of  dark  coloured  wool ;  probably  strips  of  sheep's 
hide  with  the  wool  on  were  used  for  the  purpose 
indicated.  Nothing  like  pitch  appears  to  have 
been  observed.  From  the  examination  of  the 
timber  and  piece  of  plank  exhibited,  judging  from 
the  grain  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  Dant- 
zic  timber,  for  the  grain  of  English  oak  is  closer, 
harder,  and  more  compact. 

From  all  these  circumstances,  Mr  Octavius  Mor- 
gan concluded  that  it  was  most  probably  a  vessel 
which  formed  part  of  one  of  the  Danish  fleets  which 
invaded  this  part  of  the  country  at  the  early  period 
of  which  we  are  writing.  A  ship  built  for  speed,  and 
not  for  strength,  is  just  the  sort  of  vessel  that  these 
Northern  adventurers  would  build  and  use,  to  en- 
sure a  quick  transport,  and  having  but  few  stores  and 
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little  bajj^gage,  no  great  strength  would  be  required ; 
and  a  fleet  of  such  yeBsela  would  convey  and  land  on 
any  coast  a  large  body  of  adventuring  invaders. 

We  have  in  the  record  of  an  old  chronicler  of 
the  locality,  says  Mr  Morgan,  ''a  direct  mention  of 
an  invasion  and  warfare  with  the  Danes  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  remains  of  the  ship  wore  dis- 
covered, and  I  think  it  by  no  means  therefore 
improbable  that  this  Danish  ship  may  be  of  that 
period.  If  that  be  so  we  get  a  date  oif  about  900, 
when  the  ship  was  placed  where  the  fragment  was 
found.  The  spot  is  now  more  than  half  a  mile 
distant  from  the  river  Ebbw,  and  considerably 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  Usk.  From  the  time  it 
was  placed  there  ei<]fht  feet  of  solid  mud  or  silt  must 
have  been  deposited  above  the  top  of  it,  and  the 
beds  and  channels  of  the  two  rivers  and  the  shores 
of  the  Severn  Sea  or  Bristol  Channel  have  varied 
accordingly.  From  this  fact  we  can  now  form 
some  idea  of  what  changes  have  taken  place  in  that 
alluvial  district  in  1000  years." 

The  Danes  have  left  their  names  and  marks  in 
various  places  in  the  locality,  and  especially  in  the 
two  islands  in  the  Bristol  Channel — ^the  Steep 
Holmes  and  Flat  Holmes. 


When  the  Saxons  had  entirely  subdued  England, 
there  arose  the  practice  of  intrusting  the  chief 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  to  an  earl,  and  a  differ- 
ence of  laws,  though  probably  slight,  tended  to 
keep  up  the  separation.  Alfred  governed  Mercia 
by  Ethered,  a  nobleman  who  had  married  his 
daughter 'Ethelfleda.  Ethered  died  about  912, 
and  Ethelfleda  continued  the  government  of  the 
province  with  what  is  described  as  masculine 
energy.  She  fought  many  battles,  and  was  alto- 
gether warlike  for  a  woman.  In  the  sixth  year 
of  her  reiprn  she  sent  an  army  into  Gwent,  which 
having  defeated  the  forces  of  that  country,  then 
stormed  Brecknock.  Owain,  its  king,  fled  for 
shelter  to  the  Danes,  in  whose  aid  he  had  risen,  but 
his  wife  and  thirty-three  of  her  attendants  were 
captured  and  taken  prisoners  to  Mercia.     In  the 
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Bame  campaign  **the  battle  of  Castle  Newydd 
(Newport)  was  fought  between  Edelfleda,  Queen  of 
the  Mers,  and  Morgan,  Prince  of  Morganwg. 
Edelfleda  was  killed."  Such  is  the  brief  statement 
which  first  introduces  into  the  annals  of  the  county 
the  name  of  the  town  which  in  modem  days  has  at- 
tained such  an  important  status  in  the  world  of 
commerce.  Although  the  statement  appears  very 
explicit  it  does  not  altogether  concur  with  other 
•records.  Powell,  quoting  from  the  Archaeology, 
states  that  *' Edelfred,  the  King  of  the  Mercians, 
came  against  Morgan,  the  Prince  of  Glamorgan, 
and  a  battle  took  place  at  Newport,  Monmouth- 
shire, in  which  Edelfred  was  slain  and  the  English 
defeated."  So  far  as  regards  the  year,  the  place  of 
battle,  and  the  death  of  the  invading  commander 
both  accounts  agree,  but  why  one  should  represent. 
Edelfleda  a  Queen,  and  the  other,  Edelfred  a 
King,  to  have  been  slain,  the  present  writer  is  at 
a  loss  to  decide.  Neither  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
nor  Florence  of  Worcester  mentions  the  circum- 
stance. The  former  indeed  says  that  Ethelfleda 
died  at  Tamworth,  and  was  buried  at  Gloucester, 
but  both  of  the  chroniclers  named,  and  also  two 
MSS,  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  give  the  date  of  her 
death  as  918,  when  the  battle  at  Newport  is  said  to 
have  been  fought.  Possibly  our  local  antiquaries 
by  a  little  research  might  be  able  to  throw  more 
light  upon  this  point.  ()ne  fact  we  may  reason- 
ably deduce  from  the  statements  made,  viz,  that 
Newport  at  this  early  period  had  an  existence 
as  a  town,  but  of  what  degree  of  importance  it 
seems  impossible  to  ascertain. 

We  have  previously  seen  that  the  oppressive 
conduct  of  the  Mercians  induced  Ffemwael  and 
Brochwael,  Kings  of  Gwent,  and  Howel,  King  of 
Glewyssig,  to  seek  the  aid  of  Alfred;  and  now  again 
their  force  and  tyranny  being  so  sorely  felt,  the 
Welsh  Princes  renewed  their  solicitations  for  pro- 
tection to  Edward  ;  the  Saxon  Chronicle  stating 
that  in  f  122  Edward  was  chosen,  for  father  and  lord 
by  the  Danes  and  by  the  Princes  of  Wales,  Howel^ 
Dda  being  one  of  them. 
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Athelstan,  who  Bnooeeded  Edward,  endeayoured 
to  consolidate  the  monarchy  of  which  Alfred  was 
the  founder.  He  reduced  the  vassal  sovereigns  of 
East  Anglia  and  Northumbria  to  the  condition  of 
mere  subjects,  and  then  tried  the  same  process 
upon  the  princes  of  Wales.  They,  however,  once 
more  refused  to  pay  the  tribute,  which  they  had 
promised  to  Alfred.  Athelstan,  therefore,  follow* 
ing  Alfred's  example,  marched  into  Wales  (926), 
and  defeated  and  put  to  flight  Howel  (probably 
HowelDda),  King  of  the  West  Britons,  and  Owen, 
King  of  the  Gwenti.  These  princes  subsequently 
sued  for  peace  ;  and  at  Hereford,  ratiiied  by  their 
oaths  a  solemn  treaty  to  pay  tribute  for  the  future. 
This  Athelstan  fixed  to  be  henceforth  201bs  weight 
of  gold,  3001bs  of  pilver,  25,000  head  of  cattle,  with 
hunting  dogs,  hawks,  &c.  In  fact,  Athelstan  seems 
to  have  completed  the  feudal  degradation  of  the 
Welsh  princes,  and  little  but  the  name  of  indepen- 
dence was  now  left  to  them.  They  still  ruled,  but 
with  a  glory  which  paled  before  the  rising  splendour 
of  the  English  kings,  and  their  functions  dwindled 
into  those  of  reguli  instead  of  independent  princes. 

Athelstan  died  in  940.  During  the  reign  of  his 
successors — Edmund  the  Elder,  Edred,  and  Edwy 
— few  incidents  of  importance  are  recorded  con- 
cerning this  district. 

In  943  Cadell  ab  Arthvael,  a  Prince  of  Mor- 
ganwg,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  con- 
flicts with  the  Saxons,  was  killed  by  poison.  The 
crime  was  charged  to  the  ''natural  enemies"  of 
the  Kymry,  and  efforts  were  made  to  avenge  his 
death.  These,  however,  only  increased  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  suflerers,  for  the  deaths  of  Idwal 
and  his  son,  Elis,  were  added  to  that  of  Cadell. 

In 955  a  ''wicked  deed  was  perpetrated,"  the 
following  particulars  of  which  are  gathered  from 
Liber  Llandaveiisis.  In  the  days  of  King  ^owi, 
son  of  irwriad,  and  Bishop  Pater,  a  deacon  named 
Hi,  son  of  Beli,  was  passing  through  a  field  of  corn 
in  the  time  of  harvest,  when  a  countryman,  named 
Merchtyr,  son  of  Iddig,  met  him,  saying  in  op* 
probriooB  language,  "  What  does  such  a  coward  as 
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thou  do  with  weapons  V^  He  then  drew  his  sword 
and  cut  off  one  of  the  dd&con's  fingers.  The  deacon 
artfully  asked  his  assailant  to  come  back, 
and  tie  up  the  bleeding  finger,  which  the  man  did. 
Whilst  engaged  in  doing  so,  the  deacon  fatally 
stabbed  him.  The  deacon  sought  safety  in  flight, 
but  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  hearing  what  had 
occurred,  assembled  together  and  made  an  attack 
upon  the  church  where  the  deacon  was  sheltered. 
They  were  forbidden  however  to  persist  in  the  at- 
tack by  the  celebrated  Blegwryd,  who  was  Arch- 
djeacon  of  Llandaff,  and  brother  of  Morgan  Hen, 
the  King.  Very  soon  after,  however,  six  persons 
of  the  family  of  Nowi  came  and  rushed  into  the 
church  and  killed  the  deacon,  his  blood  being 
sprinkled  on  the  aloar  and  the  walls  of  the  church. 
When  the  Bishop  heard  of  the  affair  he  convened 
a  synod,  and  Nowi,  fearing  that  the  malediction  of 
the  whole  church  would  fall  upon  him,  mot  the 
Bishop  at  Caerwent,  and  surrendered  the  six  offen- 
ders, who  were  taken  to  the  monastery  of  St  Teilo, 
where  they  passed  eix  months  in  iron  fetters. 
They  were  then  released,  on  each  giving  up  to  the 
church  they  had  defiled  all  his  land  and  substance, 
and  the  price  of  his  life,  that  is,  seven  pounds  of 
silver. 
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RKION  OF  BDGAB — HIS  VISIT  TO  GAJBRLXON — DIS- 
PUTE BSTWBSN  OWEN  AF  HOWELL  DDA  AND 
MORGAN  HEN — FBB8H  TRIBUTE  IMPOSED — 
RENEWED  ATTACK  OF  OWEN — MORGAN  HEN  DIS- 
POSSESSED OF  CABRLEON — GWENT  ATTACKED  BY 
ALFERB  EARL  OF  MERCIA — EDGAR'S  FLEET  AND 
ARMY  SENT  TO  CABRLEON — WOLVES  TO  BE 
PROVIDED   AS  IRIBUTE. 

The  year  959  inaugurated  the  reign  of  Edgar, 
who  became  King  of  all  Saxon  England  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen.  His  reign,  which  lasted  an- 
other sixteen  years,  has  been  described  as  one  of 
the  most  glorious  in  British  annals  ;  bat  this  seems 
to  be  due  less  to  the  character  of  Edgar  than  to  the 
fortuitous  circumstances  of  the  time  at  which  he 
li^ed.  For  the  outward  character  of  his  people 
Edgar  showed  much  anxiety ;  and  he  was  deserving 
of  credit  for  his  endeavours  to  make  more  perfect 
the  consolidation  of  the  several  States  over  which 
his  rule  extended,  and  the  efficient  measures  he 
took  to  keep  the  turbulent  in  awe.  He  kept  several 
hundred  vessels  continually  afloat  to  prevent  any 
hostile  invasion,  and  during  the  summer  months 
he  made  a  circuit  of  the  island.  By  land  also  he 
made  progresses,  holding  courts  of  justice,  and 
hearing  appeals.  The  kmgs  of  Wales  did  him 
homage,  and  sought  his  aid  to  redress  the  injustice 
of  their  neighbours.  An  instance  thus  affecting 
Gwent  happened  soon  after  his  accession. 

For  some  time  the  right  to  govern  the  lands  of 
Tstradyw,  and  Ewyas,  in  the  upper  part  of 
Gwent,  had  been  a  matter  of  serious  contention. 
Howel  (son  of  Rhys),  the  last  King  of  Glewyssig, 
claimed  a  sovereignty  over  it ;  so  also  did  the  King 
of  Brecknock.  The  latter,  however,  transferred 
his  right  to  Gadell  (son  of  Rhodri  Mawr),  King  of 
South  Wales,  and  he,  being  the  more  powei^l, 
caused  Howel  to  yield.  It  was  then  agreed  that 
the  kingdom  of  the  latter  should  extend  no  further 
than  Crickhowel  (Cerrig  Howel),  which  place  was 
BO  called  from  great  stoiMS  which  were  set  up  there 
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for  boundary  marks,  between  Howel  and  Cadell. 
At  Cadell's  death,  Morgan  Hen,  of  Caerleon,  who 
had  by  force  considerably  extended  his  kingdom, 
recovered  his  sovereign  rights  over  the  disputed 
territory  of  Ystradyw  and  Ewyas.  Howell  Dda 
(Cadell's  son^  in  turn,  sought  to  get  possession  of 
it,  but  Morgan  held  it  with  too  tight  a  grip.  The 
quarrel  continued  during  the  life  time  of  Howell 
Dda,  and  his  son  Owen  prolonged  it.  He  invaded 
the  country,  and  both  Owen  and  Morgan  Hen  pre- 
pared for  war.  At  this  juncture  it  seems  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  reminded  the  ready  combat- 
ants, .of  the  laws  of  Morgan  Mwynfawr,  and  they 
consented  that  the  matter  in  dispute  should  be 
decided  accordingly.  Each  king  therefore  chose 
six  elders,  but  as  neither  king  could  preside  over 
the  assembly,  it  being  their  own  case,  they  chose 
King  Edgar  to  judge  between  them.  It  is  said 
in  the  lolo  MSS.,  the  good  offices  of  Edgar  were 
solicited  by  Blegwryd,  before  mentioned  as  the 
Archdeacon  of  Llandaff,  and  brother  to  Morgan 
Hen.  Edgar  thereupon,  following  the  laws  of 
Morgan  Mwynfawr,  selected  twelve  wise  men  from 
Morganwg,  ihe  country  of  Morgan,  and  twelve 
from  Deheubarth  (South  Wales)  the  country  of  his 
opponent,  presiding  himself  at  their  delibera- 
tions. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  explain  that  some 
accounts  represent  Howell  Dda  to  have  been  one 
of  the  appellants,  while  others  state  that  it  was 
Owen,  his  son.  All  records,  however,  admit  that 
the  court  was  held  at  Caerleon,  and  that  King 
Edgar  was  judge.  Now  as  Edgar's  reign  did  not 
begin  until  959,  and  Howell  Dda  died  in  948,  we 
assume  that  Owen  and  not  Howell  was  the  king,  be- 
tween whom  and  Morgan  Hen,  Edgar  consented  to 
adjudicate. 

The  constitution  of  the  court,  as  already  given, 
does  not  altogether  accord  with  the  account  taken 
out  of  the  British  Chronicles.  It  there  appears 
that  Edgar  assembled  together  the  proprietary 
lords,  earls,  and  bishops  throughout  the  country  of 
Wales  and  Mercia.     Whereas  in  the  other  accounts 
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the  selectioii  of  the  members  of  the  Court  waa 
limited  to  the  dlBtricts  of  'Morganwg  and  South 
Wales.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  some  of  the 
highest  nobles  and  functionaries  were  summoned 
to  meet  the  king  on  this  great  occasion. 

The  Court  or  Council  was,  as  previously  stated, 
held  in  Caerleon,  and  a  right  royal  appearance,  we 
have  no  doubt,  the  ancient  city  presented,  not- 
withstanding ibei  decadence  from  the  days  when  a 
Roman  emperor  was  welcomed  within  its  walls. 
Edgar,  having  duly  investigated  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute, found,  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  that 
the  lands  of  Ystradyw  and  Ewyas  had  always 
belonged  to  Morgan,  and  that  Owen  had  acted 
wrongfully  by  invading  the  district.  The  account 
in  the  Book  of  Llandaff  thus  concludes  :  King 
Edgar  granted  to  Owen,  son  of  Morgan  Hen, 
the  two  districts  of  Ystradyw  and  Ewyas, 
declared  by  name  to  be  in  the  diocese  of 
Llandaff,  as  his  own  proper  inheritance,  and 
he  confirmed  them  and  his  heirs  by  charter, 
free  from  the  claim  of  any  person  whatso- 
ever. And  it  was  effected  by  the  common  assent 
and  testimony  of  all  the  Archbishops,  Bishops  and 
Abbots,  Earls  and  Barons  of  all  England  and 
Wales,  and  that  he  should  be  cursed  by  God  the 
Father,  who  should  ever  separate  these  two  dis- 
tricts from  the  lordship  of  Glamorgan  and  the 
diocese  of  Llandaff,  and  also  that  he  who  should 
observe  this  act  should  be  blessed  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  all  Christian  people  from  the 
present  time  and  for  ever.  Amen.  Be  it  moreover 
known  to  you  that  the  charter  which  was  executed 
that  day,  and  written  before  King  Edgar  in  full 
council,  was  deposited  in  the  church  at  Llandaff. 
Farewell. 

The  exact  date  when  this  adjudication  was  made 
by  Edgar  is  not  gi^en,  although  so  many  details 
of  less  importance  are  recorded.  From  otheir  sour- 
ces we  know  that  Edgar  was  at  Caerleon  in 
962,  and  this  was  no  doubt  the  year  when  the 
dispute  between  Morgan  Hen  and  Owen  ap 
Howell  Dda  was  for   a  time  set   at  rest.      The 
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ahmuelen  tell  us  that  in  962  Edgar  in  one  of  his 
annual  progreflaes  Tiaited  Caerleon,  bnt  the  par- 
ticalar  object  of  his  visit  is  not  recorded.  Some 
important  matters  seem  to  have  been  amicably 
arranged,  beside  probably  the  dispute  to  which  we 
have  referred.  Firm  peace  we  are  told  was  estab- 
lished between  Edgar  and  Morjj^an,  the  latter  under- 
taking to  pay  annually  as  tribute  100  milch  cows, 
and  Edgar  on  his  part  engaging  to  support  Morgan 
in  his  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Morgan wg.  Owen 
ap  Howell  Dda  also  met  Edgar  on  the  same  occa* 
sion,  and  the  terms  of  tribute  arranged  with  him 
were  that  he  was  to  pay  yearly  to  Edgar,  aooording 
to  the  rate  imposed  upon  the  Prince  of  Dynevor 
in  the  laws  of  his  father. 

The  state  of  repose  from  strife  which  followed 
was  an  abnormal  one  for  the  district,  and  did  not 
last  long.  In  967,  Owen  ap  Howell  Dda  renewed 
his  attacks  upon  the  territory  of  Morgan.  This 
time  he  ravaged  Gower,  but  Morgan  appealing  to 
King  Edgar,  that  monarch  marched  an  army  to 
assist  him.  A  strange  and  unaccountable  resialt 
followed  this  intervention.  Instead  of  condemning 
and  punishing  the  invader,  as  he  had  done  some  years 
before.  Edgar  now  dispossessed  Morgan  of  at  least 
some  portion  of  his  territory,  and  gave  Caerleon  to 
Owen  !  Contradictory  as  this  appears  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  fact,  and  the  descendants  of  Owen 
remained  lords  of  Caerleon  till  the  city  in  Norman 
times  passed  to  the  Marshals. 

These  last  remarks  we  have  quoted  from  the 
writings  of  Mr  Wakeman,  who  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  accurate  and  profound  in  antiquarian 
research.  If  the  case  was  as  represented  by  him, 
the  result  would,  indeed,  be  strange  and  unac- 
countable, but  an  explanation  of  the  apparent 
anomaly  and  injustice  is,  we  think,  to  be  obtained. 
Our  authority  is  the  British  Chronicles^  quoted  in 
Arch.  Ccmibrensis  on  p^e  404.  It  is  there  stated 
that  in  967  ^'  Einon  ab  Owain  came  a  second  time 
to  the  land  of  Gwyr  under  pretext  of  routing  the 
infidels,  and  completely  destroyed  it.  Then  Owain 
ab  Morgan  marched  against  him  and  put  him  to 
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flight,  and  made  all  the  men  of  Ghryr  do  homage 
unto  himaell  When  Edgar,  King  of  the  Saxons, 
heard  of  it  he  came  with  a  fleet  as  far  as  Caerleon- 
npon-Usk,  and  delirered  the  government  over  to 
Owain,  son  of  Howell  the  €k>od,  making  him,  how- 
ever, subject  to  himself." 

There  is,  too,  in  the  lolo  M.SS.,  a  statement 
showing  that  the  two  Owens  were  involved  in  war, 
and  that  Edgar  marched  an  army  against  Owen  ap 
Howell  Dda,  and  compelled  him  to  abide  by  his- 
and  the  wise  men's  decision  in  favour  of  Morgan 
Hen.  Owen  ap  Ho  well  Dda  was  excommunicated, 
but  having  made  restitution  to  his  namesake,  the 
son  of  Morgan  Hen,  he  was  absolved. 

It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  Morgan  Hen 
was  dispossessed  of  Caerleon  in  consequence  of  the 
assumption  of  undue  authority  by  Owen,  his  son, 
in  the  district  of  Gower.  In  considering  this 
matter  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  although 
Morgan  Hen  was  nominally  King,  he  had  occupied 
that  position  for  above  eighty  years,  and  was 
doubtless  in  an  enfeebled  condition  and  well  con- 
tent that  Owen,  his  son,  should  bear  the  burden  of 
the  Sovereignty  in  his  own  person. 

From  the  circumstances  already  described,  con- 
firmed as  they  are  by  entries  in  the  old  chronicles, 
it  may  be  implied  that  there  existed  in  this 
district,  from  one  cause  or  another,  an  unceasing 
state  of  warfare.  The  arrangement;  which  Edgar, 
no  doubt  by  the  strength  of  his  power,  enforced, 
did  not  secure  peace  to  the  city  of  Caerleon  for  any 
lengthened  time.  In  970  it  was  attacked  by  a 
powerful  fleet  sent  by  Alfere,  Earl  of  Mercia. 
The  attack,  however,  was  ropulsed  with  great  loss. 
The  bare  fact  as  recorded  is  all  that  is  known  with 
certainty.  The  object  of  the  attack  is  mere  con- 
jecture. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Mercian 
earl  acted  iinder  the  orders  of  the  King  (Edgar), 
his  kinsman,  and  that  the  expedition  was  intended 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  tribute,  but  this  seems 
improbable,  remembering  that  Caerleon  was  in 
possession  o£  Owen  ap  Howell  Dda  by  the  gift  of 
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the  King ;  and  'tbe  ingratitude  of  refusing  to  pay 
tribute  under  such  circumstances  is  scarcely  to  be 
conceived.  The  attack  may  haye  originated  in  a 
private  quarrel  between  Alfere  and  the  King  at 
Caerleon,  or  it  may  have  resulted  from  an  outbreak 
of  that  persistent  ill-feeling  which  existed  between 
the  Mercians  and  the  people  of  Gwent.  Again, 
there  is  an  alternative  suggestion  that  Morgan 
Hen  may  have  designed  the  attack  with  a  view  to 
the  recovery  of  his  capital,  and  induced  the  Mer- 
cian earl  to  aid  him  in  the  enterprise. 

Matters  continuing  very  unsettled,  Edgar  ap- 
pears once  more  at  Caerleon  in  972,  supported  by 
a  large  army  and  a  powerful  fleet.  Something  had 
given  offence  to  Edgar,  but  the  particular  cause  of 
his  visiting  Caerleon  is  not  recorded,  The  fleet, 
on  its  arrival,  seems  to  have  been  inactive,  or  at 
all  events  retired  without  having  effected  any 
object.  The  army,  on  the  contrary,  is  said  to 
have  plundered  all  the  churches,  abbeys,  and 
houses  in  the  district.  One  account  says 
that  Edgar,  being  excited  with  raging  fury, 
set  his  army  in  motion  on  account  of  the 
disobedient  men  of  Morganwg,  and  bringing  it 
to  the  country  violated  the  territories  of  the  saints 
and  their  very  temples,  and  left  no  village  invio- 
late. Such  a  result  may  have  had  the  effect  of 
over-awing  Edgar's  rebellious  and  quarrelsome 
vassals,  and  prepared  the  way  for  an  alteration  in 
the  terms  of  tribute  paid.  Edgar  had  succeeded 
in  exterminating  the  wild  beasts  in  England,  and 
with  a  view  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  as 
regards  Wales,  he  required  a  tribute  of  300  wolves 
per  year  instead  of  100  milch  cows,  which  he  had 
fixed  to  be  paid  by  Morgan  Hen  in  962.  This 
Morgan  Hen  undertook  to  provide,  and  obtained 
liberty  to  kill  them  in  all  Wales.  This  much  might 
be  said  in  Edgar's  favour,  that  the  tribute  he  now 
sought  to  exact  tended  more  to  benefit  the  country 
than  the  Royal  exchequer.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  says  the  tribute  ceased  in  the  fourth  year 
for  want  of  wolves.  In  the  Brut  it  is  stated  that 
the  tribute  was  paid  for  45  yean,  but  this  wo 
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usume  to  be  an  error.  The  expreasion  four  or 
five  being  probably  mistaken  for  the  longer  period 
of  forty-five. 

We  have  no  desire  to  claim  for  Caerleon  more 
honour  or  renown  than  the  ancient  city  is  fairly 
entitled  to,  but  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  in 
973,  during  his  voyage  round  Britain  with  his  fleet, 
King  Edgar  held  a  Court  at  Chester,  where  eight 
kings,  among  whom  was  HoweL  King  of  Gwent, 
did  homage  to  him,  and  rowed  him  down  the  river. 
By  some  writers,  this  event  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  Caerleon.  The  phrase,  the  *'  City  of 
Legions  " — one  frequently  applied  to  Caerleon — 
seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  old  writers,  and, 
coupling  this  with  the  fact  that  Edgar  held  Courts 
at  Caerleon  on  several  different  occasions,  led  no 
doubt  to  the  supposition  that  Caerleon  was  the 
scene  of  this  unusual  display  of  kingly  homage. 
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t>BATU  OP  MOttOAN  HEN — HIS  SONS,  OWAIN,  RHY- 
DDERCH,  ETC. — MORE  DANISH  INVASIONS — OAER- 
LEON  DESTROYED — REBELLION  AGAINST  OWAIH 
AP   HOWELL   DDA — HIS  SON   EINION   KILLED. 

When  Morgan  Hen  died  is  uncertain,  the  date 
of  his  death  being  variously  given.  Tn  Brut  Twy- 
Bogion  it  is  stated  as  974.  Caradoc  extends  his 
life  to  the  year  1001.  In  either  case  he  must  have 
merited  the  epithet  of  '*old,"  his  age  greatly 
exceeding  100  years.  He  is  said  to  have  survived 
his  wife  (the  daughter  of  Rhodri  Mawr),  a  period 
of  50  years,  and  for  a  long  time  prior  to  his 
decease  to  have  resigned  his  sovereignty  to  his 
sons  and  grandsons  on  account  of  his  great  age 
and  decrepitude. 

One  account  of  him  says  that  he  was  prince  of 
all  the  territory  between  Gloucester  Bridge  and 
the  river  Towey.  Another,  that  he  reigned 
over  the  seven  districts  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Wye  and  the  mouth  of  Towey,  and  also  throughout 
the  Kingdom  of  Howell  Dda.  All  accounts  agree 
that  he  was  a  valiant  and  a  victorious  prince,  and 
well  beloved  of  his  subjects. 

The  lolo  MSS.  contain  several  entries  referring 
to  incidents  in  his  lifetime.  He  is  accredited  with 
being  the  first  who  built  a  castle  at  Cardiff,  the 
site  being  that  upon  which  formerly  stood  the 
Court  of  the  Roman  General  Aulus  Didius,  and 
which  was  reduced  to  ruins  by  the  Saxons  in  the 
time  of  Cadwalader  the  Blessed.  Morgan  is  said 
also  to  have  had  a  palace  at  Kadyr,  and  another 
at  Breigan,  where  he  often  held  Courts  and  dwelt. 

Morgan  Hen,  with  the  three  sons  of  Bhodri 
Mawr  and  Elystan  Glodrydd,  are  named  as  the  five 
Royal  tribes  of  Wales. 

There  is  a  somewhat  curious  account  preserved 
in  the  lolo  MSS.,  entitled  the  Customs  of  the 
Princes  of  Wales,  which  to  some  extent  indicates 
the  honourable  reputation  which  Morgan  Hen  had 
acquired  among  lus  fellow  Princes.  The  account 
is  aa  follows : — 
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It  was  the  custom  of  the  Welsh  Prinoes  when 
they  met  together  at  a  Boyal  banquet  to  call  each 
other  by  the  names  of  dominions,  such  as  Dine^or, 
Aberfraw,  Morganwg,  &c.  One  time  at  Llyswen 
(the  White  Court),  upon  the  Wye,  Morgan,  the 
son  of  Ithel  of  MoiKanwg,  being  there  without 
either  army  or  retinue,  some  there  were  who  dis- 
paraged him  on  that  account,  and  supposed  him  to 
be  poor,  and  they  began  to  talk  of  their  own  armed 
retinues  and  how  powerful  each  would  be  shoidd 
he  meet  with  an  enemy  in  his  progress,  and  every 
one  was  strong  and  well  appointed  in  his  own 
opinion.  After  conversing  with  one  and  the 
other,  and  seeing  Morgan  remain  sUent,  Anarawd 
Gwynedd  asked  him,  **  What  sayest  thou,  Mor- 
ganwg?" Said  Morganwg,  ''I  can  traverse  my 
own  country  where  I  like  without  fearing  an 
enemy.  I  can  do  so  in  your  countries  one  and  all; 
I  can  do  so  in  Wales  and  England,  and  leave  my 
friends  every  one  in  his  own  place  and  station 
without  their  being  troubled  or  oppressed ;  and 
should  I  suffer  wrong  where  I  may  be, 
scarcely  would  it  be  heard  of  by  my 
countrymen  than  they  would  be  seen  armed, 
and  troops  proceeding  towards  the  place  where 
those  might  be  who  should  have  injured  me,  and 
avenge  me  on  them.  What  need  of  a  guard  to 
a  king  of  faithful  subjects  who  love  him?'' 
*' Enough,"  said  Howel  the  Good;  ''take  thou 
the  precedence  of  me,  and  for  the  sake  of  God  and 
all  good,  sead  to  me  to  the  White  House  on  the 
^'ave,  no  matter  what  twelve  of  the  sages  of  Mor- 
ganwg." And  that  was  done,  and  Blegwryd  his 
(Morgan's)  brother  was  chief  councillor  to  them ; 
and  great  was  his  fame  for  wisdom,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  prese  it,  the  motto  of  the  bards  of 
Glamorgan  is  ''God  and  every  good." 

This  reference  leads  us  to  the  statement  that 
before  the  time  of  Morgan  there  was  no  bardic 
chair  for  Wales,  excepting  that  of  Caerleon-upon- 
Usk,  its  motto  being  as  above  stated,  or  "  Duw  a 
phob  dar:oni,"  translated  "Gk)d  and  all  goodness." 
Subsequently  there  appears  to  have  been  a  separate 
If 
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bardic  chair  for  each  of  the  diatriots  of  Beheu- 
barth,  Powys,  and  Owynedd. 

Morgan  Hen  had  several  sons.  Ovrain,  the 
eldest,  is  said  to  have  been  born  when  Morgan 
was  87  years,  but  this  is  doubtf al.  For  several 
reasons  O^ain  appears  to  have  been  unpopular,  and 
did  not  succeed  to  his  father's  dignity  and 
power.  When  twenty  years  of  age  he  had  an 
illegitimate  child,  and  on  that  account  (according 
to  an  ancient  MSS.  quoted  by  Williams),  a  bene- 
diction which  had  been  pronounced  on  the 
family,  ceased.  It  is  also  stated  that  it  liad 
been  foretold  by  the  inspiration  of  St  Teilo  that 
'*it  would  be  woe  to  him  who  violated  the  peace 
and  good  order  that  Edgar  had  made,  and  so  it 
turned  out,  for  Owain,  the  son  of  Morgan  the 
Aged,  was  the  first  that  paid  the  tribute  to  the 
king  of  North  Wales,  whereupon  Alfred  came  to 
Glamorgan  with  an  army,  and  it  was  thus  once 
more  agreed  that  the  tribute  should  be  paid  ac- 
oordinff  to  the  ancient  usa^e,  and  this  was  for  some 
time  observed." 

The  precise  meaning  of  this  passage  is  not  clear, 
seeing  that  the  reign  of  King  Alfred  was  at  least  a 
century  prior  to  that  of  Edgar,  but  we  give  it  as  it 
stands  translated  from  Welsh  MSS.  by  Edward 
Williams,  and  quoted  in  the  appendix  to  Wil- 
liams's History  of  Monmouthshire.  Probably  it 
has  some  reference  to  an  invasion  of  Alf ere.  Earl  of 
Mercia,  which  was  made  about  this  time  ;  but  if 
this  be  BO,  the  alleged  agreement  with  regard  to 
tribute  is  still  unintelligible. 

Bhydderch  is  named  as  second  son  of  Morgan 
Hen.  When  only  )B  years  of  age  he  assisted  his 
grandfather,  Bhodri  Mawr,  in  repelling  the  attacks 
of  the  iSaxons,  and  in  a  contest  which  took  place  in 
the  Isle  of  Mona  (Anglesea)  both  Rh/dderoh  and 
his  grandfather  were  killed. 

The  other  sons  of  Morgan  were  Idwallon,  Ithel, 
Howell,  Cadell,  and  Cynfjm.  Williams  says  : — 
Idwallon  was  a  subordinate  ELing  of  Gwent  Iscoed, 
and  assisted  and  relieved  his  father  in  the  offices 
of  Govenunent.    Soma  aooounta  atate  that  he  died 
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before  Morgan,  while  aooordifeig  to  others  he  sar- 
▼iTed  his  father  a  ihort  time,  and,  wassuoceeded  hf 
hia  brother  Ithel.  Howel,  another  son  of  Morgan, 
'  succeeded  Ithel,  and  Gwrgan,  Ithel's  son,  succeeded 
HoweL  Gwigan's  son,  lestyn,  next  occupied  the 
the  throne,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  king 
of  Glamorgan  and  Gwent.  * 

The  succession  of  kings  here  described  is  evi- 
dently incorrect.  There  is  a  confusion  of  names 
whieh  writers  have  continued  to  perpetrate,  and 
which  Mr  Wakeman  did  his  best  to  correct.  For 
the  present  however,  we  let  it  pass,  merely  inti- 
m<itmg  that  we  shall  again  call  attention  to  its  inao* 
curacy,  and  point  out  the  source  of  the  error. 

The  efforts  of  King  Edgar  were  ultimately  suc- 
cessful in  producing  a  state  of  quietude  throughout 
the  district,  but  no  sooner  did  his  death  occur,  in 
976,  than  the  Danes  once  more  appeared.      Fifty, 
eight  years  had  elapsed  since  that  in  nhich  their 
previous  incursion  is  recorded,  but  they  had  pro- 
bably  not  forgotten  how    severely  the    men   of  ' 
CSMrleon  had  beaten  the  invaders  of  that  time. 
The  present  attack  was  of  so  devastating  a  charac 
ter  as  seemed  to  indicate  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Danes  to  avenge  the  defeat  which  their  ancestors 
had   suffered.     The  whole  of  Gwent    was    again 
ravaged,  and  the  city  of  Caerleon,  which  had  stood 
so  many    assaults    in   the    unceasing  internecine 
strife,  is  said  to  have  been  now  entirely  destroyed. 

Owain  ap  Howell  Dda,  to  whom  Edgar  gave 
possession  of  Caerleon  in  967,  had  a  son  named 
Einion,  who  is  described  as  a  wise  prince,  and  as 
brave  as  wise.     He  is  said  to  have   driven  the 
Danes  out  of  South  Wales,  and  when  in  982  the 
country    was    invaded    by  the  Earl  of    Mercia, 
he  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  Howell,  grand- 
son of  Morgan  Hen,  and  gained  a  complete  victory 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Mercian    army.     The 
Danes  and  the  Mercians  beiug  both  disposed  of, 
the  people  of  Gwent  broke  into  rebellion  against 
the  Government  of  Owain,   which  they  deemed 
intolerable,  and  once  more  asserted  their  indepen- 
dence.    Einion,  who  seemed  to  manage  tbQ  aSftirs 
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of  South  Wales  for  his  father  Owain,  fancied  that 
he  could  influence  the  Gwentians  by  his  eloquence, 
and  without  the  aid  of  an  army,  but'  on  his  appear- 
ance among  them  they  slew  him  without  compunc- 
tion, and  bid  defiance  to  his  father  Owain.  In 
Powell's  history  the  following  account  is  given  of 
the  occurrence  : 

The  inhabitants  of  Gwentland  imagined  them- 
selves very  strong  and  powerful,  and  therefore 
must  needs  endeavour,  to  shake  off  allegiance  to 
their  own  princes,  and  to  set  up  one  of  their  own 
making.  Owain,  to  pacify  the  rebellious  humour 
of  these  seditious  and  turbulent  people  sent  his 
son  Einion  to  persuade  them  to  obedience.  But  a 
distracted  multitude  got  loose  is  not  to  be  worked 
upon  by  arguments,  which  Einion  fatally  ex- 
perienced, being  so  far  from  persuading  them 
in  their  allegiance  by  fair  means  that  they  pre- 
sently set  upon  him,  and  thinking  that  they  had 
the  bird  in  the  flst  who  was  to  succeed,  put  him 
'  to  present  death.  And  thus  most  ignobly  fell  this 
worthy  prince,  who  in  his  father's  time  was  th^ 
only  support  of  his  country,  being  a  stout  and 
valiant  commander,  and  one  famously  experienced 
in  the  art  and  discipline  of  war.  The  battle  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  at  Pencoed,  Glamorgan- 
shire. 
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BEBELLION  IK  QWEST — BIECTION  OP  KINGS  OF 
OLAMOROAK — ^HOWELL,  SON  OP  OWAIN  AP  MORGAN 
HEN — MEURIG  AP  HOWELL — CADWGAN,  A  KINO 
TEMP.     NORMAN  INVASION. 

The  death  of  Einion  ap  Owain  appears  to  have 
permitted  the  Gwentians  to  enjoy  a  temporary 
triumph.  Einion  had  been  for  Pome  years  the 
mainstay  of  his  father's  power,  and  when  he  was 
removed,  Owain  probably  found  himself  unable  to 
take  those  active  measures  necessary  to  bring  a 
strong  and  rebellious  people  once  more  into  a  state 
of  subjection.  In  the  same  year  in  which  Einion 
was  kiUed,  it  is  recorded  that  there  was  an 
<i  election  of  Kings  of  Glamorgan,"  and  though 
neither  the  purpose  of  this  election  nor  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  took  place,  accompany  the 
record,  it  must  be  supposed  that  it  had  connection 
with  or  resulted  from  the,  ardent  desire  of  the 
people  of  Gwent  to  have  a  Prince  of  their  own  ; 
and  which  desire  led  to  the  outbreak  against 
Owain's  authority,  and  the  premature  death 
of  his  son  Einion.  No  less  than  six 
names  have  been  preserved,  but  whether 
they  all  ruled  with  sovereign  powers  over  separate 
districts,  or  whether  the  choice  feU  upon  only  one 
of  the  number,  we  cannot  declare.  We  are  indined 
to  believe  the  former  was  the  case,  as  every  des- 
cendant of  the  ancient  kings  of  Gwent  seems  to 
have  inherited  some  portion  of  his  ancestor's 
territory,  over  which  he  reigned  in  royal  style. 
The  names  given  in  Liber  Llandavends  are 
"Owain,  Idwallon,  Cadell,  and  Cynfyn,  the  sons 
of  Morgan  Hen  ;  and  Bhodri,  and  Gryffydd,  the 
sons  of  Elised,  King  of  Gwent."  Of  Elised  and 
his  sons  we  know  nothing  further  than  the  bare 
statement  here  given,  and  we  shall  not  cumber  our 
narrative  with  any  endeavour  to  trace  their  fortune 
or  their  fate.  Of  the  sons  of  Morgan  Hen,  we 
must  take  some  further  notice,  but  we  need  only 
recall  the  first  two  nam.ed,  viz.,  Owain  and 
Idwallon.    In  a  previous  chapter  we  stated  that 
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Owain,  being  unpopular,  failed  to  occupy  that 
position  whidb  he  otherwise  would  have  done,  and 
that  Idwallon  assisted  and  relieved  his  father  in 
the  Oovemment  for  some  years  before  his  death. 
The  next  descendant  in  this  line  appears  to  be 
Howell,  said  to  be  son  of  Owain.  He  is  recorded 
as  King  of  Glamoi^an,  but  beside  the  statements 
in  Liber  Llandavensis  very  little  seems  to  be  known 
of  l^m,  although  he  is  said  to  have  lived  .to  the 
advanced  age  of  110  years,  and  to  have  been  the 
wisest  and  roost  beloved  prince  of  the  time. 

How  el  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Meurig,  who 
certainly  did  not  inherit  the  virtues  of  his  father. 
He  is  described  as  being  violent,  jealous,  immoral, 
and  cruel.  He  conceived  a  passion  for  the  wife  of 
one  Seisyllt,  a  wealthy  subject,  and  one  of  the 
household  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  Finding  her 
at  the  door  of  the  church  at  Llandaff,  he  seized 
her,  in  the  presence  of  tha  Bishop,  and  took  her 
by  force.  In.  the  fray  some  of  the  Bishop's  people 
were  wounded.  Meurig  and  Caradoc,  sons  of  Rhi- 
wallon,  one  of  hi»  nobles,  who  assisted  in  the 
enterpiise,  were,  for  the  offence  they  had  com- 
mitted, both  excommunicated,  but  obtained  par- 
don on  the  usual  terms  of  making  grants  to  the 
church.  Meurig  gave  two  or  three  villages  situated 
in  Qlamorganshire,  and  Caradoc  presented  Llan- 
bedr,  about  three  miles  from  Oaerleon,  the  bound- 
ary of  the  property  being  described  in  the  Book  of 
Llandaff. 

The  occurrence  above  mentioned  was  not  the  only 
crime  alleged  against  Meurig,  On  the  same 
authority  we  find  that  he  made  an  alliance  with 
Edwyn,  son  of  Gwriad,  King  of  Gwent  Iscoed, 
that  they  would  hold  together  in  paternal  peace 
against  the  Breconians,  and  against  all  their  ene- 
mies, that  is,  the  English  on  one  part  and  the 
Southern  Britons  beyond  the  mountains  on  the 
other.  Meurig,  however,  broke  the  peace,  seized 
Edwyn,  put  him  in  prison,  deprived  him  of  his 
kingdom,  and  also  of  bis  eyesight,  so  that  he  was 
blind  to  his  death.  For  this  transaction  Meurig 
was  again  excommunicated^  and  again  by  granting^ 
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alnm  to  the  church  he  obtained  paxdon.  His  gilts 
were  sereral  Tillages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caer- 
philly. 

The  Book  of  Llandaff  containB  some  particulars 
relating  to  Edwyn  which  may  be  here  inserted.  He 
is  said  to  be  son  of  Gwriad,  King  of  Gwent  Isooed 
(Netherwent).  His  family  engaged  in  a  feud  with 
the  family  of  Bledri,  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The 
quarrel  was  pursued  with  great  fury  and  shedding 
of  blood  on  both  sides.  On  one  occasion  the 
Bishop  himself  interposed  between  the  combatants, 
and  was  wounded  by  some  wicked  fellow  of  the 
King's  family.  The  powers  of  the  Church  were 
thereupon  exercised,  Edwyn  and  all  his  family 
excommunicate<1,  and  the  kingdom  of  Gwent  left 
under  a  curse.  Edwyn  subsequently  sought  pardon, 
and  upon  giving  up  the  offenders  to  receive 
judgment,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  presenting 
land  to  the  Church,  he  obtained  remission  of  sins, 
and  resumed  his  kingly  authority. 

Meurig  had  two  sons  named  Cadwgan  and  Rhys, 
and  lived  to  have  grandchildren  and  great  grand- 
children. , 

Cadwgan  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom 
of  Glamorgan,  and  was  also  styled  King  of  Gwent. 

It  is  related  of  him  that  he  visited  Llandaff  on  a 
Christmas  Pay,  with  his  family,  and,  being  elated 
with  the  excessive  rejoicings  of  so  great  a  festivity, 
they  began  to  be  riotous,  and  in  the  brawl  which 
ensued  they  killed  a  physician  named  Berthutis, 
who  was  also  a  grandson  of  the  Bishop. 
This  was  considered  a  terrible  offence,  and 
occasioned  great  consternation.  The  clergy 
were  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  diocese 
and  a  curse  pronounced  on  the  family  of 
the  King.  They  were  deprived  from  all  benefit 
of  the  orthodox  faith  in  full  synod,  the  crosses 
with  the  holy  relics  and  inverted  bells  being 
placed  on  the  ground  ;  the  door  of  the  church  was 
shut  and  guarded  with  thorns,  and  it  thus  re- 
mained several  days  and  nights  without  divine 
service  and  a  pastor.  In  the  end  the  King  sought 
paidouy  and  obtained  it  upon  giving  to  the  church 
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a  quantity  of  land.  Oadwgan  remained  Kinf;  of 
Glamotgan  when  William  the  Norman  conquered 
En'^land. 

We  have  thus  traced  a  line  of  Princes — the 
descendantf*  of  Morgan  Hen — down  to  a  period 
V^yond  which  we  must  not  trespass  imtil  more 
important  matters  concerning  the  district  are 
gathered  up  and  concentrated  to  this  point.  Mor- 
gan-Ben  was  himself  a  king  of  the  first  order.  His 
territory  was  extensive,  his  power  supreme,  his 
virtues  great,  and  his  people  were  loyal ;  but  from 
the  day  when  the  English  King,  by  virtue  of  supe- 
rior power,  transferred  the  possession  of  the  royal 
city  ot  Caerleon  to  the  descendants  of  Morgan's 
opponents,  the  brilliancy  of  Morgan's  descendants 
was  dimmed.  Though  they  are  ptill  styled  Kings 
of  both  Gwent  and  Glamorgan,  the  details  of  their 
lives  are  of  minor  importance,  and  chiefly  relate  to 
family  matters  and  personal  quarrels.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  where  they  held  their  courts  or  over 
who  a  they  ruled.  The  issues  of  their  country  it 
is  evident  were  not  in  their  keeping,  but  in  the 
hands  of  others  of  whom  we  must  now  proceed  to 
give  some  account.  Let  it  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  from  the  middle  of  the  10th  century 
down  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  a  period  of  over 
100  yeiMv,  there  was  a  line  of  princes,  or  Elings  of 
Glamorgan  and  Gwent,  descending  from  Moncan 
Hen  to  Oadwgan,  of  whose  exact  status  very 
little  can  be  ascertained. 
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OWBN  AP  HOWBIJi  DDA  IS  SUGOKEDBD  BY  MBRBDITH 
]ir  SOUTH  WAIiBS— -IBSTYN  IKHBRITS  OABBLBON — 
MBBBDITH  BEOOHBS  KING  OF  ALL  WALES — PAYS 
TRIBUTB  TO  THB  DANES — IS  ATTACKED  BY  EDWYN 
AP  BENSON  —  BBPBISAL8  —  BBNEWBD  DANISH 
ATTACKS  —  LLBWBLLIK  SUCCEEDS  TO  SOUTH 
WALES  —  RHYDDBBOH  AP  IE8TYK  SUCCEEDS 
LLBWBLUN. 

Owain  ap  Howell  Dda,  to  whom  poMession  of 
Oaerleon  had  been  £^yen  by  King  Edgar  in  967) 
died  in  987.  He  was,  it  will  ha  remembered. 
King  of  South  Wales,  that  is  of  fche  country  in 
SouUi  Wales  westward  of  Morganwg  and  Gwent, 
but  what  inoreased  rule  fell  to  hLi  lot  by  the 
possession  of  Oaerleon  is  not  clear.  We  have 
already  seen  that  his  authority  was  repudiated 
and  overthrown  by  the  rebellion  of  the  people  of 
Gwentland  in  982,  when  his  son  Eineon  was  killed, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  beyond  the  occupation  of 
the  capital  city  of  the  district  very  little  advantage 
accrued  to  him.  After  Owdiin's  death  there  was  a 
division  of  the  territory  over  which  he  reigned, 
and  with  it  consequently,  a  division  of  the  power 
exercised  by  him  as  a  ruler.  In  the  kingdom  of 
South  Wales  he  was  followed  by  Meredith,  one  of 
his  six  sons,  while  lestyn,  another  son,  who  was 
Lord  of  lestynston,  in  Pembrokeshire,  succeeded 
to  Oaerleon. 

We  now  enter  upon  a  succession  of  events  which 
constitute  a  historical  maze.     The  rapidly  chang- 
ing incidents  are  tragic  in  their  issues,  but  the 
effects  are  not  always  traceable  to  their  real  causes. 
The  Principality  from  North  to  South  and  East  to 
West,  is  brought  before  the  mind's  eye  as  the  B<ienes 
of  bloodshed  and  slaughter  occasioned  by  repeated 
inroads  and  reprisals  are  depicted  on  the  pages  of 
the  native  chroniclers.   Kings  and  almost  innumer- 
able claimants  to  be  kings  appear  on  the  scene  for 
a  brief  space  of  time  like  chi^aoters  in  the  phantas* 
magoria,  and  then  vanish  into  oblivion.    Fortun- 
ately, our  task  does  not  require  a  derailed  narrative 
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of  the  oomplicatioiu  referred  to,  bnt  we  hope  to  be 
suooeasf al  in  gathering  from  them  juBt  those  points 
which  connect  Caerleon  and  the  district  with  cir- 
cumstances possessing  a  wider  and  national  im- 
portance. We  will  in  the  first  place  pursue  the 
incidents  of  Meredith's  reign  in  South  Wales,  and 
these  by  the  sequence  of  events  will  lead  us 
to  trace  the  fortunes  of  lestyn,  of  Caerleon,  and 
his  descendants. 

Meredith's  right  to  the  throne  of  his  father  was 
not  undisputed.     He  was  the  youngest  son,  and 
therefore,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  his  nephew 
Edwin,    the    son    of    Eineon,    Meredith's    elder 
brother,  and  who  was    kiUed    by    the  rebellious 
Gwentians,  should  put  forth  a  claim.     Meredith, 
however,  made  himself  master  of  the  position,  and 
Edwin  went  into  exile.      Not  content  with    the 
success  mentioned,   Meredith   attacked  and  con- 
quered Powis,  and  also  North  Wales,  thus  making 
himself    master   of  the  Principality.     Presently, 
however,    Meredith  had    troubles   to    deal    with 
which  gave  him  more  anxiety  than  the  antagonism 
of  his  own  countrymen.  In  988  the  Danes  renewed 
their  predatory  attacks  with  considerable  activity, 
and  to  no  little  purpose.     They  seem  to  have  been 
under  the  command  of  Godfrid.    Their    depreda- 
tions were  widespread,  and  they  seized  upon  Llew- 
arch,  the  brother  of  Meredith,  and  cruelly  put  out 
his  eyes.     Meredith    himself,   who    had   had  the 
boldness  to  attack  and  succeeded  in  conquering  the 
whole  of  Wales,  was  now  afraid  to  attack  these 
''black  Pagans,"  and  his  conduct  with  regard  to 
them  was  marked  by  a  ppirit  of  cowardice,  resulting 
in  the  establishment  of  a  precedent  which  has  re- 
mained attached  to  his  name  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years.     Unable  even  to  check  their  devastations, 
and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  he  agreed  to  pay 
a  tribute  of  one  penny  for  every  person  in  his  do- 
minions.    Such  at  least  is  the  statement  in  Brut 
Tyivysogion,  and  that  which  is  also  generally  received 
as  true  ;  but  the  Amuiles  Cambria  assert  that  the 
money  was  paid  for  the  redemption  of  captives. 
While  Meredith  was  thus  temporising    with  the 
Panesy  another  storm  was  brewing  for  him  in  the 
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east.  His  nephew  Edwin,  who  opposing  his  aooe9- 
sion  to  the  Kingdom  of  South  Wales  was  first 
thwarted,  had  not  jsfiven  up  his  designs  upon  the 
throne,  but  soon  after,  entering  into  an  alliance 
with  an  English  commander  named  ^thelsage  they 
together  ravaged  the  kingdom  of  ^(eredith  as  far 
as  St.  David's,  obliging  the  principal  lords  to  ac- 
knowledge Edwin's  sovereignty.  Meredith  was  now 
driven  to  his  wit's  end,  and  being  as  cowardly  as 
indiscreet,  struck  upon  the  plan  of  employing  his 
'*  friend  the  enemy."  Accordingly,  he  sought  the 
services  of  the  Danes,  to  whom  he  had  a  year  or 
two  before  paid  tribute,  and  found  a  number  will- 
ing to  join  him.  With  an  army  of  mercenaries  he 
speedily  made  reprisals  by  ravaging  Morgan wg  and 
Gwent.  The  whole  country  rose  against  the  in- 
vaders and  a  battle  was  fought  at  Cors  Einon  (Grors- 
einon),  in  Glamorganshire.  The  foUy  of  this  inter- 
necine warfare  was  perceived  after  the  country  had 
been  desolated  and  a  famine  resulted.  Meredith 
and  Edwin  were  made  friends,  and  the  English  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Daneson  the  other,  were  un- 
expectedly cashiered  and  sent  home.  The  death  of 
the  only  son  of  Meredith,  which  hacppened  soon 
after,  cemented  more  closely  the  union  of  these 
Princes. 

Tn  997,  South  Wales  was  once  more  ravaged  by 
the  Danes.  They  had  in  the  previous  year  over- 
run the  South  of  England,  almost  without  let  or 
hindrance,  and  King  Edward,  with  a  view  to  get 
them  out  of  the  kingdom,  followed  the  precedent 
set  by  Meredith,  and  agreed  to  give  them  some- 
thing like  sixteen  thousand  pounds.  The  Danish 
commanders  thereupon  retired  to  Southampton, 
and  bound  themselves  by  oath  never  to  trouble 
the  kingdom  again.  Olaus,  one  of  them,  kept  his 
word,  and  returned  home  ;  Sweyn  left  the  port, 
pretending  to  do  the  same,  but  instead  of  follow- 
ing Olaus,  he  sailed  to  the  westward,  rounded 
Land's  End,  and  forthwith  proceedeil  to  plunder, 
burn,  and  slay,  all  along  the  coast  of  South  Wales. 
The  city  of  St  David's  was  ravaged,  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  slain,  and  the  whole  territory  laid 
waste  with  fire  and  sword.      Meredith,  unable  to 
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ViihBta&d  these  inroads,  and  being  ashamed  of  his 
late  timid  and  unavailing  policy,  sunk  under  the 
calamities  of  his  country  and  died  of  grief. 
Meredith  left  an  only  daughter  named  Angharad, 
who  married  Llewellyn  ap  Seisyllt  (a  descendant 
of  Rhodri  Mawr),  who  by  the  right  of  his  wife  ob- 
tained the  throne  of  her  father.  Llewellyn  was  a 
Prince  who  possessed  no  less  wisdom  than  ambi- 
tion. His  ambition  led  him  to  re-conquer  North 
Wales  (1015),  which  had  been  wrenched  from  or 
had  been  deserted  by  Meredith,  and  his  wisdom 
produced  a  state  bf  national  prosperity  seldom 
equalled.  Though  so  good  a  Prince  Llewellyn  did 
■  not  escape  the  fate  which  so  often  befell  the  rulers 
of  his  country.  After  being  successful  in  reducing 
several  rebellions,  Howell  and  Meredith,  the  sons 
of  Edwin  ap  Einon,  engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  and 
either  by  emissaries,  or  by  their  own  hands, 
Llewellyn  was  assassinated  (1021).  He  left  behind 
him  one  son,  the  celebrated  Griffith  ap  Llewellyn. 
The  base  act  of  Llewellyn's  assassination  naturally 
excited  great  odium,  and  the  perpetrators  failed  to 
obtain  the  object  which  they  sought,  vue,  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  of  their  great  grandfather, 
Owain  ap  Howell  Dda.  On  Llewellyn's  death 
lago,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Rhodri  Mawr,  was 
made  King  of  North  Wales,  and  Bhydderch  ap 
lestyn,  Prince  of  Caerloon  and  nephew  of 
Meredith,  succeeded  ly  force  of  arms  in  obtaining 
the  throne  of  South  Wales. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  principal  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Meredith  and  his  successors,  and  are 
now  brought  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  can 
proceed  to  describe  the  events  centering  round  his 
brother  lestyn  and  his  descendants,  and  make 
further  progress  in  our  narrative. 
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1>SP£AT  AND  1>EATH  OF  ^HTDDXRGH  AP  IBSTYN. — 
CARADOCy  Hrt  SON,  SUCCBBDS  TO  CABKLBON.— 
OEYFFYDD  AP  RHYBDBKGH  flECOMBU  KINO  OP 
OWBNT. — HOWBL  AND  MEREDITH  JOINTLY  BULB 
SOUTH  WALES. — MBRBDITH  IS  ASSASSINATED. — 
HOWBL  KILLED  IN  BATTLE  BY  ORYFFYDD  AP 
LLBWBLLIN. — CONTESTS  WITH  RHYS  AND  RHY- 
DDBBCH. 

The  influence  and  power  which  Rhydderchap 
lefityn,  of  Caerleon,  possessed  among  his  conntxy- 
men  enabled  him  to  retain  the  throne  of  South 
Wales  for  a  period  of  10  yean,  in  spite  of  all  op- 
position. The  record  of  this  decade  is,  however, 
almost  a  blank.  In  the  lolo  MSS.  we  are  told 
that  he  made  a  castle  at  Cardiff,  and  there  had  his 
court,  and  in  Liber  Llandavensis  there  is  a  state- 
ment that  he  granted  certain  pnyileges  and  lands 
over  a  wide  extent  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church  at  Llandaff.  Bees,  in  his  ''Welsh 
Saints,"  says  these  grants  were  the  result  of  an 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  Ehydderch  to  restore  the 
ancient  diocese  of  St.  Teilo,  and  that  all  churches 
bearing  the  name  of  that  saint  jn  the  counties  of 
Carmarthen^  Pembroke,  Brecon,  and  Radnor,  with 
manors,  lands,  and  villages,  were  given  to  Llandaff. 
A  complete  list  is  given  in  **  Godwin's  Bishops'' 
which  it  is  unnecessary  for  our  purpose  to  extxact. 
The  list  is  valuable  and  curious  for  its  antiquity, 
and  is  strongly  corroborative  of  the  extent  of  rule 
which  Rhydderch  exercised  over  South  Wales. 

An  untimely  death  was  at  length  the  fate  of 
Rhydderch,  brought  about  by  the  plotting  of 
Howel  and  Mer^th,  the  sons  of  Edwyn,  who 
since  their  father's  death  had  treated  Rhydderch  as 
a  usurper.  These  young  Princes  during  their 
exile  contrived  to  enuBt  in  their  service  an  army  of 
mercenaries,  chiefly,  we  are  told,  comprisea  of 
Irish  Picts,  and  Scots,  and  witii  them  made  an 
effort  to  gain  the  kingdom  which  they  regarded  as 
their  inheritance.  Their  enterprise  was,  no  doubt, 
suooessfoly  but  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
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exact  time  and  maimer  in  which  it  was  accom- 
plished.   The  Welsh  Ohronicles  give  the  date  as 
1031,  and  state  that  Bhydderch  being  killed  and 
his  forces  defeated,  Howel  and  Meredith  carried  on 
the  goYemment  in  their  joint  names.       Other  ac- 
counts say  that  Khydderch  was  killed  in  battle  in 
1034,  when    circumstances   led   King    Canute  to 
march  a  powerful  army  into  Gwent  against  him. 
If  this  were  so  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  action 
taken  by  Canute  was    instigated    by   the  Princes 
whose  desires  were  accomplished  by   the  death  of 
their  rival. 

Rhydderch  left  behind  him  four  sons,  viz., 
Caradoc,  Gryff^dd,  Rhys  and  Rhydderch.  The  latter 
seems  to  have  mherited  Ewyas  in  the  upper  part  of 
Gwent;  and  Rhys,  lestynston,  in  Pembrokeshire. 
•  What  portion  of  his  father's  possessions  fell  to 
Gry%dd  we  cannot  ascertain ;  Caradoc  took  up  his 
residence  at  Caerleon,  assumed  his  father's  titles, 
and  claimed  the  territory  over  which  he  had  ruled. 
Bis  claim,  however,  was  speedily  set  aside. 
Howel  and  Meredith,  as  before  stated,  kept  from 
him  the  kingdom  of  South  Wales,  while  the  army 
of  Canute,  still  hovering  about  the  land  of  Gwent, 
threatened  to  deprive  him  of  the  peaceable  hold  of 
any  territory  in  that  quarter.  Caradoc's  forces 
were  too  weak  eilher  to  attack  their  opponents,  or 
to  prevent  the  country  from  being  wasted  ;  but  ere 
the  lapse  of  a  year  from  the  death  of  Rhydderch, 
the  opposing  armies  came  into  contact  with  each 
other  at  a  place  called  Rhaethewy,  or  Hyarthwy, 
which  has  been  identified  as  a  spot  between  Roath 
and  the  river  Kumney.  Caradoc,  it  would  seem, 
was  assisted  by  his  brothers,  while  Howel  and 
Meredith  were  aided  by  the  army  of  Canute.  The 
issue  of  the  battle  was  that  the  sons  of  Rhydderch 
were  subdued,  Caradoc  himself  being  killed. 

After  this  tragic  event  Gryffydd,  the  brother  of 
Caradoc,  succeeded  to  Caerleon.  He  displayed 
much  wisdom  in  exerting  himself  to  restore  the 
city,  particularly  in  respect  to  its  fortifications, 
these  with  other  portions  of  the  city  having  been, 
it  may  be  remembered,  "  entirely  destroyed  "  by 
the  Danesi  in  976.    Over  what  extent  of  territory 
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Gryffrdd  ruled  as  a  sovereign  it  is  not  easy  to  say  \ 
but  either  immediately  upon  his  acoession,  or  by 
degrees  subseqaently,  he  acquired  control  over  the 
whole  district  usually  understood  to  be  the 
limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Gwent.  Although 
his  reign  extended  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years, 
tiiere  are  no  events  recorded  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  taken  part ;  but,  remembering  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  that  his  life  was  undisturbed  by  the  tur- 
moil and  strife  in  which  the  neighbouring  princes 
seem  constantly  to  have  been  engaged.  For  the 
present,  however,  we  leave  Gryffydd  engaged  in 
repairing  and  strengthening  the  good  old  city  of 
Gaerleon,  while  we  furnish  some  further  particulars 
respecting  his  surviving  brothers,  Rhjrs  and 
Rhydderch,  and  relate  what  transpired  in  the 
kmgdom  of  South  Wales,  with  which  they  once 
again  became  closely  identified. 

The  victory  which  Howel  and  Meredith  obtained 
over  Caradoc  (1035)  might  have  made  their  occu- 
pation of  the  throne  of  South  Wales  secure,  if 
the  spirit  of  revenge  had  not  prompted  deeds  of 
desperate  retaliation.  Though  Gryffydd  and  the 
other  brothers  of  the  deceased  Caradoc  were  either 
unambitious  or  kept  in  check  by  superior  forces, 
there  were  other  individuals  whose  minds,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  base  murder  of  Llewellin  ap 
Seisyllt,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  avenging 
themselves  upon  the  guilty  princes  who  now  filled 
the  throne.  These  were  the  nephews  of  Llewellin, 
the  sons  of  Cynan  ap  Seisyllt,  who  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy,  which  resulted  in  Meredith  being 
assassinated.  Howel  only  escaped  a  similar  fate 
by  going  for  awhile  into  exile. 

Now  was  the  opportunity  of  Llewellin's  son, 
Gryffydd,  and  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of 
it  without  delay.  He  had  by  this  time  arrived  at 
manhood,  and  the  popular  memory  of  his  father 
greatly  disposed  the  people  in  his  favour.  Howel, 
however,  was  not  yet  disposed  of,  and  returning 
from  his  temporary  exile  he  rallied  his  friends  and 
gathered  together  what  forces  he  was  able  with  a 
view  to  attain  the   position  he  had  once  before 
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Howel's  forces  and  attacked  them  at  Penoadir, 
Carmarthenshire,  and  put  them  to  flight  (1038). 
Warrington  says,  '^Howel  escaped  with  difficulty 
but  left  his  wife  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  GryfTydd 
to  whom  she  became  a  concubine.  While  GryfTydd 
was  subsequently  engaged  in  the  North,  Howel 
again  collected  an  army,  strengthening  himself  this 
time  with  the  assistance  of  a  company  of  Danes. 
He  completely  occupied  South  Wales,  but  once 
more  Gryffydd  sought  out  his  rival  and  fought  a 
battle  with  him  near  the  source  of  the  Towy,  Car- 
nuurtheqshire.  The  action  was  more  bloody  than 
the  former,  Howel  being  slain,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  cut  in  pieces.  Thus  was  £e  full 
measure  of  vengeance  poured  on  the  heads  of 
Howel  and  his  family,  for  the  murder  of  Llewellm 
ap  Seisyllt. 

No  sooner  did  Howel  meet  with  his  death  in 
the  manner  described,  than  other  competitors  rose 
to  contest  with  Gryffydd  ap  Llewellin  the  right  to 
the  throne  of  South  Wales.  These  were  Rhys 
and  Rhydderch,  the  younger  brothers  of  Gryffydd 
ap  Rhydderch,  of  Caerleon.  Gryfi^dd  ap  Llewellin 
based  his  claim  upon  the  fact  that  the  throne  had 
been  occupied  by  his  father,  he  having  acquired  it 
by '  his  marriage  with  Angharad,  daughter  of 
si  eredith.  Rhys  and  Rhydderch  thought  they  had 
a  title  equally  as  good  in  the  fact  that  tiieir  father, 
Rhydderch  ap  lestyn  possessed  himself  of  the 
throne  by  force  of  arms,  and  ruled  the  country  for 
ten  years.  Both  Meredith  and  lestyn  were  the 
sons  of  Owain  ap  Howell  Dda.  The  dispute,  of 
course,  could  only  be  settled  by  fo^  ox  arms. 
Gryffydd  was  supported  by  the  men  of  both  North 
and  South  Wales,  whUst  Rhys  and  Rhy- 
dderch relied  chiefly  upon  the  forces  they 
were  able  to  raise  among  the  valiant  people  of 
Gwent  and  Glamorgan,  with  such  *'  strangers  "  as 
they  were  able  to  get  together.  They  formed,  at 
all  events,  a  great  army,  and  marched  to  attack 
Gkyffydd,  who  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  meet 
them.  The  battle  proved  a  bloody  and  lerrible  one, 
and  notwithiitanding  the  efforts  of  Gryfydd  to 
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animate  and  Bolaoe  hiB  soldiers  with  the  remem- 
brance of  their  former  victories  and  oonquests, 
they  were  unable  to  subdae  the  sturdy  warriors  of 
Gwent.  The  fight  continued  until  the  darkness  of 
night  necessitated  a  cessation  of  the  conflict,  and 
when  the  next  day  dawned  the  combatants  felt 
themselves  so  exhausted  and  tamed  that  neither 
was  very  desirous  of  another  engagement.  Powell 
writes  :  '*  One  being  unwilling  to  set  upon  the 
other,  they  both  agreed  to  return  to  their  own 
habitations."  The  Welsh  Chronicles  add  that  this 
was  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  reinforcements, 
but  the  contest  seems  never  to  have  been  renewed, 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Wales  under  Gryffydd  ap 
Llewellin  enjoyed  a  short  season  of  unaccustomed 
tranquility. 
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POSITION  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  WALES — THE  TWO 
GKYFFYDDS — OUTLAWRY  OF  EARL  HAROLD — 
INVASION  OF  OWBNT— PLUNDER  OF  THE  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD—RAVAGES OF  RHYS— HIS  ATTAINDER 
AND  DEiTH — DEFEAT  AND  DEATH  OF  ORYF- 
FYDD  AP  RHYDDERCH. 

The  threads  of  the  *'  tangled  skein  "  of  history 
which  we  have  traced  out  and  desire  our  readers 
to  ^hold  in  remembrance  are  these  : — 

Hryfiydd  ap  Llewellin  rules  over  both  North 
and  South  Wales. 

Oryifydd  ap  Rhydderch  is  the  sovereign  of 
Gwent,  and  still  holds  his  court  in  the  royal  city 
of  Caerleon. 

Rhys  and  Rhydderch,  the  brothers  of  the  latter 
Gryffydd,  remain  the  defeated  aspirants  to  the 
throne  of  their  father,  occupied  by  the  former 
Gryffydd. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  Gry£fydds  can- 
not be  too  attentively  borne  ininind,  if  the  history 
of  the  period  is  to  be  rendered  intelligible .  In- 
attention in  this  respect  has  occasioned  much  con- 
fusion, and  marred  the  pages  of  many  historians 
by  the  admission  of  inexcusable  blunders. 

Leaving  the  state  of  things  existing  as  here 
described,  we  must  now  digress  to  relate  some 
particulars  of  English  affairs.  The  facts  themselves 
may  be  well  known,  but  their  local  bearing  and 
connection  with  the  incidents  we  have  to  relate 
are  very  likely  to  have  been  altogether  overlooked 
by  the  majority  of  readers. 

In  1042  the  English  people,  tired  for  a  time  of 
the  contests  between  Danish  and  Saxon  princes, 
chose  for  their  sovereign,  Kdward  the  Confessor, 
surviving  son  of  Ethelred.  This  event  was  brought 
about  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  Earl  Godwin,  the 
king  maker  of  the  age,  and  memorable  as  being  the 
first  English  statesman  who  was  neither  king  nor 
priest.  At  this  period  England  was  chiefly 
governed  by  five  earls,  of  whoui  Godwin  and  his 
sons,  Harold  and  Sweyn,  were  three.  Godwin 
ruled  in  the  southern  counties,  Harold  in  Essex 
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and  other  parU  of  East  Anglia,  and  Sweyn  in 
Gloncester,  Somerset,  Hereford,  and  adjoining 
counties. 

The  influence  and  position  which  Godwin  had 
acquired  led  ton  uiperous  and  serious  differences 
between  him  and  the  Kiog,  which  resulted 
finally  in  the  '  Earl  and  his  family  being 
banished  from  the  kingdom.  Godwin,  with  his 
sons,  Sweyn  and  Tostig,  and  some,  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  took  refuge  in  Flanders,  whilst 
Harold  and  his  younger  brother,  Leofwine,  with 
more  courage,  and  with  other  objects,  made  their 
way  to  Bristol,  which  was  in  Sweyn's  Earldom, 
and  from  thence  they  sought  to  be  conveyed  to 
Ireland,  the  eastern  coast  of  which  was  peopled 
with  Danish  settlers.  Among  these  Harold  hoped 
to  engage  some  adventurers  in  his  cause,  and  by 
their  aid  to  effect  his  own  return  and  avenge  his 
father's  wrongs.  Bristol  at  this  time  was  the  chief 
seat  of  communication  between  England  and  the 
South  of  Ireland,  and  Harold  and  his  brother  found 
little  difficulty  in  escaping  from  a  country  where 
they  haa  been  pronounced  outlaws.  Although  pur- 
sued, they  embarked  in  one  of  Sweyn's  ships,  and, 
after  beating  about  a  few  days  in  the  Channel  be- 
tween the  Avon  and  the  Usk,  owing  to  stress  of 
we&ther,  they  landed  safely  in  Ireland.  The  two 
brothers  lost  no  time  in  fitting  out  a  number  of 
ships  and  engaging  a  force  which  they  deemed 
adequate  for  their  purpose.  In  the  meanwhile 
Godwin  had  not  been  idle,  and  with  his  other  sons 
had  obtained  all  the  assistance  he  required  in 
Flanders.  To  right  themselves,  then,  by  force  of 
arms,  Godwin  invested  the  eastern  coast  of  Eng- 
land, and  Harold  proceeded  to  do  the  same  on  the 
western  coasts. 

According  to  Florence  of  Worcester,  the  expe- 
dition of  Harold  took  place  in  August,  1049,  but 
the  Anglo-iSaxon  Chronicle  ^ves  the  date  as  July, 
1060.  The  fleet  consisted  of  thirty -six  ships.  They 
sailed  up  the  Bristol  Channel,  passed  the  Holmes, 
then  made  their  way  to  the  shore,  and  landed  the 
crews  near  the  mouth  of  the  Usk.  Here,  according 
to   the  Cbroniole0|    Harold  received    aid    from 
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Gryffjrdd  apUewellin  who,  it  ihay  well  be  imagined, 
had  been  by  a  previous  arrangement  marching  an 
army  to  meet  him,  an^  probably  keeping  in  sight 
of  the  ships  as  they  proceeded  up  the  OhanneL  If 
the  agreed  object  between  Harold  and  Gryffydd  ap 
Llewellin  was  to  molest  only  the  territory  of  King 
Edward  they  did  not  wait  for  this,  but  no  sooner 
did  they  land  than  they  *'  commenced  to  plunder 
in  that  neighbourhood  and  did  considerable 
damage."  Newport  being  in  "that  neighbourhood" 
doubtless  shared  the  general  devastation,  but  it  is 
useless  to  speculate  upon  the  damage  which  the 
town  sustained.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a 
castle  existed  at  this  early  period,  and  beyond  the 
church  founded  by  St.  Gwynlliw  and  the  surround- 
ing camps  left  by  the  Bomans,  and  which  for  half- 
a-dozen  centuries  had  been  almost  undisturbed, 
few  structures  of  any  kind  were  to  be  found.  At 
Oaerleon  Gryffydd  ap  Rhydderch  had  strengthened 
the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and  his  foresight  in 
this  respect  may  have  averted  an  attack  upon  this 
stronghold.  The  allied  forces  seem  to  have  passed 
this  by,  and  proceeding  northwards  crossed  the 
Wye,  burning  a  place  called  Dymedham,  and 
'^massacreing  all ihey  found  there."  The  people 
of  Gloucester  and  Hereford  fiew  to  arms,  and 
Aldred,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  as  theif  leader,  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  incursion.  There  were,  how- 
ever, many  Welshmen  in  the  ranks  of  the  Bishop's 
army,  and  some  of  these  conveyed  private  intortna- 
tion  to  King  Gryffydd  which  induced  him  to  attack 
the  English  without  delay,  and  having  done  so 
succeeded  in  killing  a  large  number  and  put  the 
rest  to  flight. 

King  Edward  was  naturally  incensed  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Harold  and  his  father,  and  took  steps  to 
frustrate  their  designs  and  punish  them  for  their 
disloyalty.  He  fitted  out  a  fleet  which  he  sent  in 
quest  of  the  ships  of  his  rebellious  subjects.  Hear- 
ing that  Godwin  had  bben  seen  ofl*  Kumney  Point, 
two  Admirals  proceeded  thither,  but  Godwin, 
being  informed  of  the  King's  intention,  had  time 
to  set  away  and  returned  to  Flanders.  Harold, 
flnding  the  forces  at  his  command  too  inconsider- 
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able  to  do  more  than  harrasa  and  devastate  the 
district,  went  back  to  Ireland  and  at  once  set  about 
obtaining  greater  assistance  wherewith  to   accom 
plish  his  purpose. 

In  1052,  Harold  for  the  second  time  sailed  from 
Ireland  with  a  large  fleet.  On  this  occasion  he 
sailed  up  the  Severn,  landed  on  the  south  coast, 
and  resumed  his  former  system  of  general  plunder. 
Farms  and  villages  were  everywhere  devastated 
and  the  booty  carried  off  to  the  ships.  A  feeble 
attempt  was  made  at  resistance  by  the  inhabitants, 
but  Harold  killed  more  than  thirty  noble  Thanes 
and  did  very  much  as  he  listed.  Having  re- 
ceived information  of  his  father's  doings,  he 
re-embarked  his  forces  and  sailed  his  ships 
round  the  Lands  End,  and  proceeding  up 
the  English  Channel,  fell  in  with  his 
father's  fleet,  which  was  hovering  along  the  shores 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  united  forces,  after  well 
provisioning,  directed  their  course  to  the  port  of 
Sandwich,  and  then  sailed  up  the  Thames  to  London. 
Here  peace  was  made  with  the  King,  and  Godwin 
and  Harold  being  restored  to  their  former  honours, 
subsequently  obtained  a  position  of  greater  influ- 
ence than  they  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  Early  in 
the  following  year  Godwin  died,*  and  his  earldom 
was  conferred  upon  Harold. 

Matters  being  so  settled,  the  King  had  time  to 
give  attention  to  the  continued  inroads  made  by  the 
princes  of  Wales  in  the  border  districts.  The  suc- 
cess which  had  accompanied  the  expedition  made 
by  Gryffydd  ap  Llewellin  in  company  with  Harold, 
and  the  immunity  from  punishment  which  they 
experienced  was  not  only  an  encouragement  for 
Gryffydd  to  repeit  such  inroads,  but  also  an 
inducement  to  others  to  imitate  such  conduct. 

Rhys,  the  brother  of  Gryffydd  ap  Rhydderch, 
having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  regain  the  throne  of 
South  Wales,  turned  his  attention  in  this  direction. 
He  was  a  man  of  bold  and  enterprising  spirit,  and 
committed  frequent  depredations  on  the  English 
territory.  On  that  account  he  had  become  the 
object  of  particular  resentment,  and  at  the  Witena- 
gemot  held  1053,  at  Gloucester,  where  the  king 
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then  chiefly  renided,  his  condoot  was  taken  into 
consideration.  The  result  was  that  a  bill  of  attain- 
der was  passed  against  him,  and  he  suflfered  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  Florence  of  Worcester, 
says  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  K  ing  Edward 
at  a  place  called  Bullingtun,  or,  as  Powell  has  it, 
Bulendun,  and  his  head  was  brought  to  the  king  on 
the  eve  of  our  Lord's  Epiphany  (January  5th). 

In  the  following  year  Gryfi^dd  ap  Rhyderch  once 
more  appears  upon  the  scene,  and  for  the  last  time. 
Having  by  husbanding  his  resources,  and  nursing 
his  ambition,  acquired  confidence  in  his  strength, 
he  resolved  to  '*  vei^ture  another  trial "  to  recover 
the  throne  of  South  Wales.  When  his  previous 
attempt  was  made  is  not  clear. .  His  name  does  not 
seem  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  his 
brothers  Bhys  and  Rhydderch  when  they  contested 
the  prize  with  GrylTydd  ap  Llewellin ,  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  assisted  in  the  enterprise. 
Gryffydd  ap  Llewellin  did  not  now  hesitate  to 
aecept  the  challenge.  He  speedily 'marched  an 
army  against  Gryffydd  ap  Rhydderch,  a  battle 
was  fought,  and  the  forces  of  the  latter  was 
easily  vanquished,  and  Giyffydd  ap  Rhydderch 
himself  slain. 
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KAVAQES  OF  ORYFFYDD  AP  LLBWBLLYK — WALES 
IKVADSD  BY  EA&L  HABOLD— OEYFFYD  BBHBADBD 
— CARADOC  AF  GBITFFYDD,  OF  GABBLBON,  CLAIMS 
SOUTH  WALES— HB  IS  BANISHED  BY  HABOLD — 
HABOLD  SEIZES  PART  OF  HIS  POSSESSIONS — 
BUILDS  A  PALACE  AND  CHURCH  AT  PORTSKEWETT. 

After  the  death  of  Grylfydd  ap  Rhydderch, 
Gryffydd  ap  Llewellyn  assumed  all  the  arrogance 
which  a  long  career  of  snccess  naturally  inspires. 
In  the  following  year  (1055),  with  Algar,  Earl  of 
Chester,  he  ravaged  the  district  round  Hereford, 
defeated  the  English  troops  seat  against  him, 
entered  the  city,  burned  the  minister,  slew  seven 
canoiia  and  many  other  persons,  levelled  the  walls, 
and  then  set  the  city  on  fire,  carrying  away  all  the 
spoil,  and  many  captives. 

The  pacific  spirit  of  King  Edward  was  reused  by 
such  an  event,  and  with  a  view  to  punish  Qryffydd 
for  his  destructive  and  hostile  acts,  he  commanded 
Karl  Haruld  immediately  to  collect  forces  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  and  assemble  at  Glou- 
cester. When  ready,  Harold  marched  with  his 
army  into  North  Wales  to  attack  Gryflfydd  ap 
Uewellin,  but  Gryffydd,  being  afraid  to  meet  him, 
retired  with  his  army  into  South  Wales.  Harold 
did  not  pursue  him,  but  returned  to  Hereford, 
and  a  peace  was  very  soon  patched  up,  which  some 
writers  have  regarded  as  a  very  dishonourable  one 
on  the  part  of  Harold.  Surprise  has  been  ex- 
pressed at  his  conduct ;  but,  however  zealous 
Harold  may  have  been  to  serve  King  Edward 
faithfully,  the  remembrance  of  his  own  former 
adventure,  in  which  he  had  Gryffydd  for  an  ally, 
may  have  induced  him  to  adopt  a  conciliatory 
pulley  and  bring  about  a  settlement  without  the 
interposition  of  violent  action.  Gryffydd  ap 
U»wellin  was  of  too  turbulent  a  disposition,  how- 
ever, to  keep  the  peace  long.  In  1056  he  mas- 
sacred Leovgar,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (formerly 
Harold's  chaplain),  and  other  notable  persons  at 
Cleobuiy ;  and  two  years  afterwards  he  was  again 
in  arms  assisting  Algar  of  Meicia  to  recover  hia 
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earldom  when  he  had  been  outlawed  by  the  King. 
In  1062  the  ravages  which  Gryffydd  appears  to 
have  continued  were  the  chief  subject  of  discussion 
at  the  Christmas  Gemot,  held  as  usual  at  Glou- 
cester. The  damage  resulting  from  these  frequent 
inroads,  and  the  insults  thus  offered  to  the  King, 
could  no  longer  be  overlooked,  and  a  bill  of 
attainder  was  passed  against  Gryffydd  ap  Llewellin, 
just  as  nine  years  before  a  similar  course  was  pur- 
sued in  respect  to  Rhys,  the  brother  of  Gryffydd 
ap  Bhydderch.  Harold  was  ag(iin  commissioned 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  King,  and  he 
once  more  undertook  to  proceed  against  his  former 
companion  in  arms.  By  rapid  marches  from  Glou- 
cester he  soon  reached  Rhuddlan,  only  to  find 
that  Gryffydd  had  escaped  by  ship.  Harold 
appeared  to  be  in  earnest  this  time ;  and,  having 
destroyed  the  palace  and  the  shipping  which  he 
found  there,  returned  at  once  to  Bristol,  and 
organised  a  naval  force.  In  May,  he  sailed  down 
the  Avon  (as  he  had  done  twelve  years  before 
— an  outlaw),  and  by  previous  arrangement 
met  his  brother  Tostig  at  some  point  in  cen- 
tral Wales.  When  this  junction  was  effected, 
Harold  pursued  the  Welsh  unrelentingly, 
and  ccmpletely  subdued  the  people  of  the 
north,  who  submitted  to  pay  the  tribute 
which  in  former  times  they  had  usually  paid, 
and  gave  to  Harold  hostages  as  pledges  of  their 
future  obedience.  When  North  Wales  had  been 
brought  into  subjection.  Harold,  by  the  incitement 
of  Caradoc  of  Gaerleon,  who,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Gryffydd  ap  Bhyddercli,  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom  of  Gwent,  entered  South  Wales  and  there 
pursued  a  similar  course  of  severity.  While  so 
engaged  Gryffydd  ap  Llewellin  returned  to  North 
Wales,  but  instead  of  his  subjects  rallying  round 
his  standard,  they  beheaded  him  August  5th,  1064, 
and  sent  his  head  to  Harold,  who  forwarded  it  ta 
the  King.  In  the  campaign  which  thus  terminated 
skirmish  after  skirmish  was  fought,  and  such  a  de- 
population ensued,  that  to  this  disastrous  cause 
Giraldus  ascribes  the  tranquil  acquiescence  of  the 
Welsh  under  the  Norman  yoke.  To  mark  the  spots 
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where  Harold  had  obtainod  a  victory  stones  w^e 
erected,  bearing  the  inscription,  *' Hie  fuit  victor 
Haraldus."  Two  pieces  of  les^islation  followed  the 
alleged  conquest  of  Wales.  Harold  is  said  to  have 
ordained  that  any  Welshnian  found  in  arms  on  the 
English  side  of  0£fa*s  Dyke  should  lose  his  right 
hand.  Probably  this  was  nothing  mote  than  a 
temporary  military  regulation.  The  other  decree 
is  that  Edward  permitted  Welsh  women  to  marry 
Englishmen,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  hitherto 
it  had  been  unlawful.  The  reason  alleged  is  that 
the  slaughter  of  the  male  population  had  been  so 
great  that  there  was  no  chance  of  the  widows  and 
daughters  of  the  slain  finding  husbands  among  their 
own  people. 

The  throne  of  South  Wales  being  once  more 
rendered  vacant  by  the  murder  of  Gryffydd  ap 
Llewellin,  Caradoc  ap  Gryffydd  of  Oaerleon,  put 
forth  a  claim  for  it.  His  father  and  his  father's 
three  brothers  had  all  striven  to  possess  the  prize 
in  vain,  but  now  no  claimant  seemed  more  eligible 
or  to  have  a  greater  legitimate  right  than  Caradoc. 
Moreover,  as  he  had  assisted  Harold  in  his  late 
campaign  in  South  Wales,  he  counted  upon 
Harold's  support  in  prosecuting  his  claim.  But  it 
turned  out  otherwise.  The  acquaintance  between 
Harold  and  Caradoc  does  not  seem  to  have 
cemented  their  friendship.  Harold,  we  are  told, 
regarded  Caradoc  as  a  subtle  and  deceitful  man  ; 
Caradoc  looked  npon  Harold  with  just  as  little 
respect  and  confidence.  Harold  made  certain 
stipulations,  and  sought  favours  at  the  hands 
of  Caradoc,  but  the  latter  was  unbending  and 
obdurate.  In  passing  through  Gwent,  Harold's 
eye  had  been  entranced  with  the  beautiful  country 
lying  between  the  Usk  and  tl^e  Wye.  Here  in  pre- 
Boman  times  the  ancient  Britons  indulged  in  the 
wild  chase  ;  and  here  too  in  the  time  of  the  cele- 
brated Arthur,  the  air  rang  with  the  gaiety  of  the 
gorgeo  us  knights  and  ladies  fair  of  his  renowned 
court  as  they  proceeded  on  their  expeditions  of 
sport  and  pastime.  With  its  expansive  woods 
and  numerous  streams  tributary  to  the  two  noble 
rivers,  it  was  still  a  magnificent  hunting  groundi 
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and  Harold  pleased  himself  with  the  fancy  that 
the  spot  would  delight  the  Kin^;,  his  master. 
Harold  desired  Caradoc  to  concede  this  district, 
but  he  declined  to  relinquish  the  very  heart  of  his 
patrimony,  which  he  yaliied  even  more  than  the 
object  of  his  ambition — the  throne  of  South  Wales. 
Harold,  however,  whose  heart  was  too  deeply  set 
upon  the  attainment  of  this  district  to  be  lightly 
denied,  forcibly  took  possession  of  it^  and  banished 
Caradoo  out  of  the  country. 

The  dispute  regarding  the  sovereignty  of  South 
Wales  was  settled  by  Harold  placing  upon  the 
dirone  Meredith,  the  son  of  Owen  ap  Edwyn. 

When  Harold  found  himself  free  to  dispose  of 
the  land  of  which  he  had  taken  possession  between 
the  Usk  and  the  Wye,  he  at  once  incorporated  it 
with  the  kingdom  of  England,  the  shire  of  Glou- 
cester, and  his  own  earldom,  and  proceeded  to 
utilise  it  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  sovereif^n. 
King  Edward,  though  growing  old,  retained  his 
love  of  hunting,  and  the  newly  acquired  wild  lands 
of  Gwent  seemed  to  present  a  new  field  for  royal 
Rport.  They  were  a  convenient  distance  from 
Gloucester,  where  one  of  the  great  gemots  of  the 
year  was  regularly  held,  and  Harold  hoped  that 
his  Majesty  would  deign  to  visit  a  place  which 
promised  abundant  diversion. 

Portskewett  was  then,  and  from  still  earlier  ages 
had  been  used  as  now,  as  a  place  for  crossing 
the  Severn  ;  but  in  Harold's  time  it  was  probably 
of  greater  importance  than  may  be  supposed  from 
its  present  condition.  The  triads  state  Port- 
skewett to  have  been  one  of  the  three  harbours 
of  the  island  of  Britain ;  and  Mr.  Octavius 
Morgan,  in  his  Notes  on  Kunaton,  remarks  that 
*' when  the  land  extended  out  in  a  long  narrow 
strip  towards  the  S.W.,  the  confluence  of  the 
Troggy,  now  called  the  Neddem,  and  several  other 
minor  streams,  must  have  formed  a  spacious 
estuary  on  its  north  side  worthy  of  the  name  Port 
Iscoed,  if  that  be  the  etymology  of  Portskewett." 
We  know  that  the  Roman  city  of  Caerwent  and 
the  Roman  camp  of  3udbrook  are  in  the  immediate 
yidxiity. 
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HAROLD  BTTILDS  A  PALACE  AND  CHURCH  AT  PORT- 
SKEWBTT — HORRIBLE  MASSACRE  OF  THE  WORKMEN 
BY  TOSTIO  AND  CARADOC — THE  PALACE  DESTROYED 
—  CAKADOC  RECOVERS  HIS  TERRITORY — TERMINA- 
TION OF  THE  SAXON  REGIME. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  For  take  we  tt  Harold 
r^esolved  to  build  a  stately  and  princely  house  in 
Avhicb  he  could  worthily  entertain  the  sovereign  of 
the  kingdom,  whose  favour  by  various  artifices  he 
was  endeavouring  to  maintain.  A  large  number 
of  workmen  were  employed  to  complete  and  fur- 
nish the  building  ;  and  also  to  erect  a  church,  the 
ruins  of  which  latter  is  said  to  have  existed  up  to 
a  recent  date.  When  the  design  was  completed, 
and  the  place  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions 
for  the  royal  use,  his  Majesty,  after  repeated  in- 
vitations, is  said  to  have  accepted  Harold's  offer 
and  arranged  to  pay  him  a  visit  and  indulge  in  the 
rich  sport  which  the  country  afforded.  Both 
Wairington,  and  Williams,  in  his  History  of 
Monmouthshire,  state  that  Edward  did  go  to  Port- 
skewett,  but  it  seems  probable  from  the  older 
writers,  that  Edward's  promise  was  never  carried 
out. 

•  The  favour  which  King  Edward  had  shown  to 
Harold  by  a  compliance  with  his  request  created 
a  feeling  of  envy  and  hatred  in  the  mind  of  his 
elder  brother,  Tostig,  which  very  soon  openly  dis- 
played itself,  and  led  to  a  romarkable  derwuemetit. 
The  King  being  (10G4)  at  Winchester,  desired 
Harold  during  dinner  to  serve  him  with  a  cup  of 
wine,  which  act  of  preference  so  enraged  Tostig 
that  he  flew  in  a  passion,  seized  Harold  by  the 
hair,  and  threw  him  to  the  ground.  The  soldiers 
parted  the  brothers,  and  Tostig  being  banished 
from  the  Court  for  his  offence,  resolved  upon  a 
plan  of  revenge.  Before  his  anger  cooled  he  made 
his  way  witl\  a  number  of  armed  followers  to 
Portskewett,  and  proceeded  to  butcher  all  the 
servants  whom  he  found  in  the  house  his  brother 
had  erected.  He  cut  off  the  legs  and  arms  of 
some,  and  the  heads  of  others,  and  these  members, 
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with  other  parts  of  the  body,  he  enclosed  in  the 
vessels  containing  choice  wine,  mead,  ale,  pigment, 
mulberry  wine,  and  cider,  which  had  been  stored 
for  the  King's  drinking.  Having  accomplished 
this  savage  proceeding,  he  sent  messages  to 
Harold  intimating  that  he  need  bring  with  him  no 
other  than  fresh  provisions  for  the  King,  as  he 
would  find  a  sufficiency  of  preserved  meats  and 
sauce  already  provided .  For  this  horrible  crime 
Tostig  was  now  perpetually  banished  and  outlawed. 
This  incident  is  recorded  by  nearly  every 
historian  with  more  or  less  variation  and  addition, 
but  the  local  interest  has  hitherto  been  removed 
by  the  fact  that  quoting  from  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, the  locale  of  the  occurrence  is  said  to  be 
Hereford.  The  place  designated  has  more  of 
indefiniteness  than  inaccuracy  about  it,  for  the 
whole  district,  and  the  city  of  Caerleon,  important 
as  it  then  was,  is  mentioned  occasionally  by  later 
writers  as  being  in  Herefordshire  and  Gloucester- 
shire. The  tragic  affair,  it  is  clear,  took  place  at 
Harold's  house,  which  he  had  built  for  the  -enter- 
tainment of  the  King  and  this  was  erected,  not  at 
Hereford,  but  at  Portskewitt,  which  we  learn  from 
Florence  of  Worcester,  and  also  from  Marian  us. 
The  latter  writer,  however,  describes  the  building  as 
a  fort  constructed  as  a  defence  against  the  Welsh.  * 
If  further  evidence  were  necessary  to  prove  that 
Portskewett  aud  not  Hereford  was  the  scene  of 
Tostig's  revenge,  we  have  it  in  the  proceedings 
perpetrated  at  the  same  house  by  Caradoc,  from 
whose  possession  the  land  upon  which  the  house 
stood  was  forcibly  taken  by  Harold.  Caradoc, 
though  banished  by  Harold,  retained  a  position 
from  which  he  could  acquaint  himself  of  what 
Harold  was  doing,  and  looking  upon  the  land  of 
Gwent  as  his  own,  he  could  not  brook  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Saxon  settlement  therein.  Amid  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  Gwent,  with  which  the  Saxons 
had  no  intercourse,  and  from  which  they  obtained 
little  information,  Caradoc  quietly  collected  all  the 
force  he  could  procure,  and  on  the  feast  day  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  August  24,  1065,  made  an  attack 
upon  the  building.    No   organised  resistance  is 
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recorded,  bnt  whether  occupied  or  not  by  a 
garriBon,  the  forces  of  Caradoc  were  overpowering. 
They  slew  all  the  workmen  and  their  overseers 
engaged  in  the  building,  defaced  the  work,  and 
carried  away  all  those  things  that  with  great  labour 
and  expense  had  been  got  together,  and  set  out 
to  beautify  the  structure. 

Harold  was  thus  foiled  in  his  intention,  and  soon 
more  weighty  matters  were  pressing  upon  his  at« 
tention.  King  Edward  died  a  few  days  after 
Christmas,  and  the  Witan  or  Great  Council  of  the 
nation  chose  Harold  as  his  successor. 

Caradoc  was  unpunished  for  his  daring,  and 
retained  undisturbed  possession  of  his  territories, 
when  the  fate  of  Harold  was  determined  at  the 
Battle  of  Hastings.  It  is  recorded  in  Liber  Llan- 
davensiA  that  when  King  William  conquered 
England,  King  Caradoc  r^^igned  in  Tstradyw, 
Gwent  Uchoed,  and  Gwynllwg  (Wentloog),  and 
Rhydderch,  the  son  of  Caradoc  in^Ewyas,  and 
Gwent  Iscoed 


The  termination  of  the  Saxon  regime  is  an  epoch 
in  English  history,  a  step  in  the  progress  of  time, 
and  forms  a  convenient  resting  place  for  retrospec- 
tive purposes.  This,  however,  is  not  our  primary 
object,  and  we  will  not,  to  any  groat  extent,  inter- 
cept the  continued  narration  of  the  facts  and 
traditions  which  we  have  set  before  us.  More  than 
six  centuries  had  now  elapsed  since  the  departure 
of  the  Romans  from  Gwent ;  and  the  city  of  Caer- 
leon,  which  owes  its  chief  glory  to  iheir  occupation 
of  it,  had  suffered  in  the  interim  many  vicissitudes. 
Considerable  damage  had  been  inflicted  upon  the 
place  in  the  course  of  prolonged  internecine  war- 
fare, and  the  Saxon  and  the  Dane  in  turn  had  used 
their  best  efforts  to  destroy  it.  Her  palaces  had 
fallen  into  ruin,  her  ancient  fortresses  were  levelled, 
and  the  amphitheatre  was  no  longer  frequented. 
But  in  spite  of  all  adverse  circumstances 
Caerleon  still  remained  the  capital  of  Gwent, 
and  native  Princes  still  ruled  the  district 
according  to  their  ancient  laws,  and  held  their 
Courts  aa  they  had  done  in  byegone  ages.     The 
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chan<?e  from  Harold  to  William,  and  from  the 
Saxon  to  a  K'orman  dynasty.  Hid  not  give  them 
much  concern.  They  probably  rejoiced,  as  on  the 
deatli  of  a  king  of  Knglaud  the  Welsh,  and  especially 
the  Gwentian  people,  invariably  sought  to  cast 
aside  the  slight  fetters  which  bound  them  as 
tributaries  to  England,  and  assert  as  far  as  possible 
their  entire  independence. 

Some  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
Saxon  inAuence  was  exercised  in  Gwent  at  this 
period  ;  but  the  uncertainty  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  surprise,  seeing  that  this  district  was  the  spot 
where  the  opposing  forces  of  the  two  peoples  came 
into  contact  ;  and  when  not  in  actual  conflict  were 
slowly  intermingling  one  with  another.  Gwent 
was  the  strand  upon  which  the  flowing  wave  of 
Saxon  progress  was  continuously  beating  with  a 
slow  and  almost,  imperceptible  advance.  Glou- 
cester, Chepstow,  Portskewett,  and  Monmouth 
are  admitted  to  have  been  occupied  by  Saxon 
settlers.  Coxe  includes  Caerwent  in  the  list  of 
such  places.  Langstone,  six  miles  further  west, 
is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  district  bearing  a 
purely  Saxon  name,  and  may  therefore  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  or  possessed 
by  Saxon  people.  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  questions 
if  they  ever  penetrated  so  far,  but  admits  that  it  is 
by  no  means  impossible  that  a  descriptive  name 
like  Langstone  may  have  been  adopted  by  some 
individual  ii'nglish  settler,  and  have  afterwards 
continued.  This  probably  indicates  the  real  state 
of  thinjrs.  While  the  Saxons  were  not  predominant 
in  places  west  of  Chepstow  and  Monmouth,  there 
were,  no  doubt,  considerable  numbers  settled  here 
and  there  in  various  towns  and  villages.  It  would 
hardly  be  thought  that  they  inhabited  Caerleon, 
but  from  the  evidence  of  the  Doomsday  S^urvey  it 
may  be  inferred  that  many  of  the  residents  were  of 
Saxon  origin,  and  men,  too,  of  position  and  influ- 
ence, or  their  names  would  not  have  been  recorded. 

Something  uiighi  be  said  regarding  slavery  in 
the  district  at  this  period.  It  was  the  practice  of 
the  later  Saxon  conquerors  to  preserve  all  the 
captives  taken  in  battle,  and  divide  them  among 
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the  principal  warriors.  They  were  of  course, 
slaves,  subject  to  the  caprice  of  their  owner  and 
transferable  at  his  pleasure.  Many  of  ihem  were 
thus  sold,  and  at  Bristol  a  large  commerce  in 
British  (Welsh)  slaves  was  regularly  carried  on. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  very  few  slaves 
appear  to  have  been  retained  in  Gwent,  although 
in  Gloucestershire  more  th  m  two  thousand  are 
enumerated  in  the  Doomsday  Book.  They  were 
all  no  doubt  native  Britons.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Britons  retained  as  slaves  the  Saxons  captured 
in  the  frequent  conflicts  which  took  place  between 
the  two  peoples  :  and  we  find  that  at  a  later  period 
King  William  liberated  over  300  when  he  passed 
through  the  district. 

Though  the  death  of  Harold  terminated  tho 
period  of  Saxon  rule  in  England,  the  reign  of  the 
Welsh  princes  was  not  immediately  affected  there- 
by. Garadoc's  power  in  Gwent  continued,  and 
Meredith  still  held  sway  in  South  Wales.  The 
Norman  Gonquest,  however,  proved  the  basis  of 
events  so  important  that  we  cannot  omit  to  notice 
them  in  some  detail  before  we  proceed  further 
with  the  incidents  relating  particularly  to  Gwent. 
The  present,  therefore,  will  be  a  convenient 
point  at  which  to  close  the  second  portion  of  this 
work. 
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HISTORICAL 

TRADITIONS  AND   FACTS 

RELATING  TO 

NEWPORT  AND  CAERLEON, 


PART  III. 


THE  NORMAN   PERIOD. 

In  the  year  1066,  Williftm,  Duke  of  Normandy 
invaded  England  and  defeated  Harold,  who  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  Saxon  mon- 
archy, which  had  lasted  six  centuries,  thus  came  to 
an  end,  and  William  was  crowned  Kin^  of  England. 

With  the  death  of  Harold  the  prospects  of  the 
Saxons  were  almost  annihilated.  His  sons  were, 
however,  men  of  courage,  and  they  had  many  sup- 
porters, but  William,  after  having  once  gained 
possession  of  the  country,  afforded  little  opportunity 
for  the  people  to  revolt,  or  to  make  demonstrations 
hostile  to  his  interest.  Even  in  Harold's  Earldom 
there  waa  no  safety  for  Harold's  family.  While 
William  pressed  them  from  the  East,  the  Welsh  in 
the  West  would  offer  no  asylum  to  the  sons  or 
friends  of  him  who  had  so  ruthlessly  pursued  them. 
There  seemed,  therefore,  no  alternative  for 
Harold's  sons  and  supporters  but  to  retire  from 
the  kins^dom  and  to  await  the  course  of  events 
which  they  trusted  would  ultimately  prove  favour- 
able to  their  cause. 

Githa,  Harold's  mother,  had  retired  to  Exeter 
on  her  son's  death,  and  had  there  collected  the 
wreck  of  her  treasures  which  she  had  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  that  country  for  w^hich  her  son  had 
died.'  Qitha  still  remained  there  when  William 
laid  seige  to  the  city  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1067.  From  Exeter,  Githa  together  with  her 
daughter,  Gunhild,  and  her  grand-daughter  Githa, 


and  the  wives  of  many  good  men,  escaped  to  the 
Steep  Holmes,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  here  in 
this  dreary  island  they  abode  some  time,  after- 
wards going  over  sea  to  8.  Olaves,  probably  for 
greater  safety. 

Gudwine,  Edmund,  and  Magnus,  three  of 
Harold's  sons,  found  shelter  in  Ireland,  with  the 
same  Pnnce  who  had  previously  sheltered  their 
father,  King  Diomed,  of  Dublin.  They  raised  and 
manned  a  fleet  in  the  Danish  towns  on  the  East 
coast,  and  before  the  year  was  out  appeared  exactly 
as  their  father  had  done  16  years  before,  to  attempt 
to  win  their  way  back  to  their  native  land  by 
force.  Their  fleet  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  52 
ships,  manned  no  doubt  partly  by  Danes,  and  partly 
by  English  exiles.  They  sailed  up  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, and  landed  at  several  places.  The  love  of 
plunder  in  the  breasts  of  the  Vikings  could  not  be 
repressed,  so  after  ravaging  the  coast  far  and  wide, 
they  sailed  up  to  Bristol.  This  city  they  attacked 
but  without  result,  and  then  departed  down  the 
Channel  along  the  coast  of  Somerset,  Devon,  and 
Cornwall.  In  these  repeated  attacks,  as  might  be 
expected,  they  lost  many  of  their  number,  and  the 
remainder  ultimately  sailed  back  to  Ireland 
without  having  achieved  any  degree  of  success. 

If  the  Anglo  Saxon  Chronicles  are  to  be  credited, 
Harold's  sons  and  their  friends  made  a  second 
attempt  to  possess  themselves  of  their  father's 
dominions,  viz,  about  Midsummer,  1069,  when 
they  sailed  from  Ireland  with  64  ships,  and  landed 
in  Devon shii-e.  Here  Brian,  Count  of  Brittany, 
with  a  large  army  came  upon  them,  and  slew  all 
their  bravest  men.  The  others  escaped  to  their 
ships  and  Harold's  sons  soon  went  back  to  Ireland. 
Their  prospect  of  success,  which  must  have  been 
small  even  under  the  most  auspicious  circum- 
stances, now  vanished  for  ever,  and  nothing  more 
is  recoided  of  their  exploits. 

This  is  the  last  reference  needful  to  be  made 
relative  to  Harold's  connection  with  this  locality. 
We  turn  now  to  trace  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
Norman  power,  and  the  means  whereby  its  ulti- 
mate succesB  was  achieved. 


It  is  clear  that  for  a  year  or  two  after  the  Con- 
quest, Kin^  William  failed  to  give  much  attention, 
and  made  little  effort  to  effect  the  subjugation  of 
Wales.  Probably' he  was  too  much  occupied  with 
foreign  affairs  and  the  settlement  of  matters  with 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to  do  this.  In  fact,  his  influence 
and  p)ower  in  this  district  was  merely  nominal. 
Thierry  says:  *'Upon  the  coasts  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  upon  the  territories  adjoining  the  moun- 
tains (i.e.  the  district  of  6 went)  there  were  at  this 
period  neither  military  posts  established  by  the 
Normans,  nor  strongholds  built  or  possessed  by 
them.  The  Conquest,  if  we  may  so  express  our- 
selves had  not  yet  reached  this  point,  its  laws  did 
not  prevail  there,  its  King  was  not  acknowledged 
there  any  more  than  in  the  North  from  Boston 
Wash  to  the  Tweed."  King  William  could  appoint 
earls  and  lords,  but  the  Welsh  respected  them  as 
little  as  did  William  himself  the  rights  and  titles  of 
the  native  princes. 

The  earliest  particulars  we  find  of  the  King's 
arrangements  in  this  district  are  that  William  Fitz- 
Osborne,   a  relative  of  the  King,    and   who  had 
actively  assisted  in  the  invasion,  was  created  Earl 
of  Hereford,  and  Governor  of  the   Marches.      He 
also  bore  the  title  of  Lord  of  Owent.  This  William 
Fitzosbome,  in  conjunction  >\ithOdo,    brother  of 
King  William,    and     Bishop     of     Bayenx,    was 
appointed  (1067)  one  of  the  viceroys  of  the  kingdom 
during  William's  temporary  absence  in  Normandy. 
The  King  gave    instructions    that    strong  castles 
were  to  be  built  in  suitable  places,  and  it  has  been 
assumed  that  as  a  result  of  these  instructions  the 
castles  of  Chepstow  and  Monmouth  were  built. 
William   Fitzosbome    met    with  a  violent  death 
in  Flanders  in  1074,  and  the  eldest    of    his  sons, 
who  bore  the  same  name  as  himself,  inherited  his 
lands  in   Normandy  ;    but  Roger,    the  younger 
son,     succeeded    to    the    domains   conquered   in 
England,  including  the  Farldom  of  Hereford. 

This  Boger,  during  William's  absence  in  Nor- 
mandy, joined  in  a  conspiracy  with  other  dipsatis- 
fied  Norman  barons  and  some  {ifaxon  nobles,  to 
deprive    King   William  ot    his    crown.      Roger 


hastened  to  his  Earldom  to  collect  his  friends,  and 
engaged  in* his  cause  many  of  the  Welsh,  who 
joincKd  him  either  for  pay,  or  out  of  hatred  to  the 
Conqueror,  who  menaced  their  independence.  As 
soon  as  Boger  had  assembled  his  forces  he  marched 
towards  the  east,  where  the  other  conspirators 
awaited  him.  Before  he  crossed  the  Severn,  how- 
ever, he  found  the  King*s  troops  ready  to  oppose 
him.  His  project  failed,  and  he  was  excom- 
municated by  the  Primate  Lanfranc,  before  King 
William's  return,  and  ultimately  taken  prisoner. 
Brought  before  the  King,  he  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  lands,  and  to  pass  his  life  in  a  fortress. 
The  Welsh,  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  had 
their  eyes  put  out,  their  limbs  mutilated,  or  were 
huns  upon  gibbets. 

This  Roger,  it  is  supposed,  added  to  Chepstow 
Castle.  'J'he  '*keep"  only  being  probably 
erected  by  his  father. 

Upon  the  imprisonment  of  Roger  Fitzosbome, 
Eudes,  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  brother  of  King 
William  was  made  Earl  of  Hereford ;  but  it  is 
not  clear  whether  he  was  Lord  of  Gwent  also. 
Roger's  estates  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and 
remained  so  vested  for  some  time,  until  conferred 
upon  the  family  of  De  Olare. 

It  is  probable  that  neither  William  Fitzosbome 
nor  his  son  were  necessitated  to  take  very  active 
measures  to  bring  the  district  from  which  their 
title  was  obtained  into  subjection,  as  it  had 
already  virtually  submitted  to  the  Saxon  Kings, 
and  King  William  had  but  little  difficulty  in  main- 
taining his  authority  therein.  Beyond  the 
Usk  the  task  was  different ;  so  here  was  again 
renewed  those  sanguinary  struggles  which  for 
previous  ages  had  been  incessantly  carried  on 
between  the  natives  themselves,  and  the  nativep 
and  their  invading  enemies. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  Government,  which 
necessarily  existed  under  circumstances  described, 
afforded  another  suitable  opportunity  for  the 
Welsh  to  renew  their  raids,  which  they  were  not 
slow  to  do.  William  thereupon  conceived  a  plan 
which  both  relieved  him  for  a  period  of  the  neces- 
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uty  of  troubling  farther  abont  Wales,  and  alio 
enabled  him  to  reward  some  of  the  noble  Barons 
who  had  assiRted  to  gain  for  him  the  crown  of 
England.  These  Barons,  having  obtained  the 
King's  license,  took  possession  of  many  placed  on 
the  borders  which  the  Saxons  had  conquered, 
bnilt  castles  on  them,  and  from  these  were 
encouraged  by  the  King,  at  their  own  expense,  to 
make  incursions  with  their  retainers  into  the  lands 
of  the  Welsh.  They  were  rewarded  with  the  lands 
they  thus  gained,  and  also  were  created  Peers  by 
the  title  of  Lords  Baron,  assumini?  the  name  of 
the  places  which  they  overran  and  took  to  their 
possession. 

These  Baronies  or  Lordships  were  about  twenty, 
one  in  number^  and  stretched  from  Chester,  on 
the  Dee,  to  the  sea  coast  of  Monmouthshire.  In 
aftertimes  the  Baronies  became  known  as  Lord- 
ship Marches,  and  the  Barons  were  termed  Lord 
Marchers.  Among  these  Lordship  Marches  were 
Caerleon,  Wentloog,  Machen,  Abergavenny,  and 
Glamorgan,  and  of  those  named  probably  the  two 
latter  were  the  most  important. 

The  barons  soon  began  to  exercise  their  power 
and  to  make  their  interference  felt  in  a  manner 
which  rendered  the  invasion  of  the  Normans  wholly 
different  from  that  of  the  Saxons.  The  conquests 
of  the  Saxons  being  made  in  the  name  and  with 
the  troops  of  the  Sovereign,  were  annexed  to  the 
possessions,  and  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Crown  ;  but  th<)  Norman  barons  held  their 
lands  from  the  Crown  as  feudal  tenures  only.  The 
tenure  of  the  Lords  Marchers  was  also  unlike  the 
tenure  of  the  English  barons.  The  latter,  held  by 
charters  granted  in  writing  by  the  Sovereiofn, 
whereas  the  Lords  Marchers  having  fought,  and 
won  on  their  own  account,  held  in  a  sense  by  right 
of  corquest,  without  charters,  and  with  a  greater 
measure  of  independence.  Until  the  lands  had 
been  gained  it  was  impossible  for  the  Kinn;  to  grant 
a  definite  charter,  and  when  the  conquest  had  been 
made  the  baron  preferred  not  to  apply  for  one, 
which  would  only  limit  his  own  liberty  of  rule  and 
farther  conqaest 
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The  Barons  having  obtained  their  lands  in  the  way 
indicated  in  our  preceding  remarks,  sub-divided 
them  amonqst  their  knights  and  vassals, 
whom  they  bound  to  them  by  the  same  tenure, 
paying  to  their  Chief  in  time  of  peace  or  war 
the  same  species  of  service  which  they,  the 
Barons,  rendered  to  their  sovereign.  These 
divisions  were  what  are  now  known  as  manors, 
respecting  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
anon. 

Power  acquired  on  the  principles  described  conld 
only  be  retained  by  force,  therefore  the  Knights 
strengthened  the  castles  in  their  possession,  and 
on  every  piece  of  freshly  acquired  territory  they 
erected  others,  makin?  these  the  base  of  still  fur- 
ther operations,  until  they  gradually  occupied  the 
whole  country.  Hence  arose  the  numerous  castles 
and  Lordships  with  which  Wales,  and  especially 
this  district,  abounded ;  Monmouthshire  alone 
contained  at  least  25.  The  Knights  and  Barons 
became  despots  in  their  respective  demesnes  ;  awed 
the  Crown  when  worn  by  weak  Princes,  and 
arrogated  to  themselves  an  almost  independent 
sovereignty.  The  lands,  says  Knderbie,  being 
hold  en  per  Baroniam,  with  full  power  to 
administer  justice  to  all  tenants,  were  vested 
with  divers  privileges,  franchises,  and  immu- 
nities, so  that  the  writs  of  the  ordinary  Justices  of 
the  King's  Courts  were  not  current  among  them, 
but  in  strife  between  Barons  Marchers  concerning 
their  territories  or  confines,  they  had  recourse  to 
the  King,  their  supreme  lord,  for  want  of  a  supe- 
rior, and  justice  was  administered  to  them  in  the 
supreme  courts  of  the  realm.  The  result  of  this 
being  that  in  towns  like  Caerleon  and  Newport,  and 
in  fact  the  whole  district  uf  the  Marches,  there 
was  really  no  law  save  the  will  of  the  Norman 
lord,  and  no  court  of  judicature  save  that  held  in 
his  castle,  and  in  which  he  or  his  officers  presided, 
and  the  decisions  of  ^hich  were  carried  into  eflect 
by  bis  own  subordinates.  But  when  the  Barons 
themselves  quarrelled,  the  difference  between  them 
was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  King. 


The  subjugation  of  Wales  to  the  Norman  rule 
was  not  accomplished  without  the  lapse 
of  time.  Still  when  we  find  that  what  the 
Sazona  failed  to  complete  in  six  x>r  seven  cen- 
turies the  Normans  brought  about  in  a  few 
yeaiB,  the  period  must  necessarily  be  regarded 
as^  very  brief.  Shrewsbury  witnessed  the  erec* 
tion  in  its  vicinity  of  the  first  Norman  citadel, 
and  from  this  spot  the  conquest  proceeded  north- 
ward to  Chester,  neither  the  obstruction  of  Offa's 
Dyke,  nor  the  efforts  of  Eric  the  Forester,  being 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  country  from  being  over- 
run. Meanwhile  the  native  princes  of  Gwent  and 
South  Wales  maintained  their  ancient  titles, 
dij^nity,  and  power. 

With  the  proximity  of  so  powerful  an  enemy  as 
the  Norman  Barons,  it  seems  strange  that  the 
petty  divisions  and  jealousies  of  the  British  Princes 
were  not  healed,  and  common  cause  made  among 
them;  but  their  antipathy  to  each  other  could  not 
be  restrained,  and  the  result  was  that  they  were 
rendered  weak  and  unable  to  withstand  the  aggres- 
sive encroachments  which  the  Normans  were  con- 
tinually making. 

There  was  even  a  worse  feature  in  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  these  Princes.  So  far  did 
their  feelings  carry  them  that  they  seem  to  have 
been  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  interest  and  that 
of  their  country  in  order  to  gratify  their  jealousy 
of  or  to  humble  a  rival.  Such  an  instance  is 
presented  in  the  case  of  Caradon  ap  Gryffydd.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Caradoc  assisted  Harold 
when  the  latter  overran  Wales  and  dealt  out  to  the 
too  independent  natives  such  a  severe  measure  of 
punishment.  In  return,  Caradoc  looked  for 
Harold's  aid  in  supporting  his  claim  to  the  throne 
of  South  Walea.  Harold,  however,  for  reasons 
before  staged,  set  up  Meredydd  as  Kiufi;  in  South 
Wales,  and  banished  Caradoc  from  the  country. 
Caradoc  speedily  returned  to  Gwent  and  revenged 
himself  upon  Harold  by  the  destruction  of  his 
house  and  the  slaughter  of  his  servants,  at  Port- 
skewitt ;  and  now  that  the  Saxons  and  Kormana 
were  fully  occupied  in  the  new  condition  of  thinga 
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which  had  arisen  by  the  Conquest,  Caradoc  took 
the  opportunity  to  re-kindle  the  feud  which  existed 
between  him  and  Meredydd.  To  strenp^then  him- 
self and  more  fully  to  ensure  the  object  he  had  in 
view,  he  sought  for  allies,  and  successfully  made 
overtures  in  the  first  place  to  his  neighbour,  lestyn 
ap  Gwrgan,  who  succeeded  to  the  Throne  of  Gla- 
morgan about  1043.  lestyn  is  described  as  a 
person  of  most  intractable  and  turbulent  disposi- 
tion, and  being  doubtless  pleased  to  share 
in  the  adventurous  undertaking  with  so  coura- 
geous a  Prince  as  Caradoc,  readily  acceded  to  his 
proposals,  and  joined  his  forces  to  those  which 
Caradoc  had  himself  industriously  raised  in  Gwent. 
In  addition  to  these  Caradoc  had  invited  to 
join  him  William  Fitzosborne  (Earl  of  Hereford 
and  Lord  of  Gwent),  with  a  host  of  Normans.  That 
the  request  was  readily  granted  cannot  be  doubted, 
as  the  Normans,  having  in  view  the  one  great 
object  of  bringing  the  district  into  subjection,  saw 
in  the  proposal  a  means  of  furthering  the  end  they 
desired.  Against  the  combination  of  forces  which 
Caradoc  succeeded  in  collecting,  Meredith  could 
not  stand ;  yet,  eager  for  the  fray,  he  advanced 
towards  Caradoc*s  territory  in  order  to  give  him 
battle.  The  conflict  took  place  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  Khymney,  either  at  Koath,  or  as  other 
writers  say,  at  Michaelstone-y-Vedw.  The  result 
is  not  so  doubtful  as  the  exact  spot  where  it  was 
determined,  as  it  is  agreed  that  Meredydd  was  far 
too  weak  to  encounter  the  army  brought  against 
him;  that  his  forces  were  there' ore  speedily 
overthrown,  and  Meredydd  himself  slain. 
By  this  event' Caradoc  •  obtained  the  government 
of  South  Wales,  a  prize  iithich,  for  a  long  time,  he 
had  zealously  striven  to  acquire.  His  enjoyment 
of  the  prize  was  not  long,  and  the  further  incidents 
preserved  of  his  life  are  few.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  Liber  Llandavends  as  being  present  at  the 
consecration  of  the  church  of  the  castle  of  Mon- 
mouth, by  Bishop  Herwald,  and  in  the  same  work 
a  curious  story  is  related  of  him  to  the  following 
effect :  ''In  1069  he  sent  some  of  his  household  to 
a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monmouth  called 


Llaiunocha,  where  the  Bishop  MemB  to  haTe 
resided.  Haying  partaken  of  a  oanquet,  the  party 
forcibly  remained  all  night,  overpowered  and 
intoxicated  with  much  liquor.  Thia  was  considered 
a  great  outrage,  and  the  Bishop  sent  his  messengers 
to  Caradoc,  requiring  compensation  from  both 
him  and  his  servants  with  respect  to  the  injury 
that  had  been  done.  Caradoc  sought  pardon, 
and  penance  being  enjoined  to  him  and  to  his 
servants  suitable  to  the  crime  committed,  he 
gave  to  the  Bishops  of  Uandaff  the  village 
of  Tref  Rita,  in  Edelygion,  by  Merthir  Teemed, 
with  all  its  liberty  in  field  and  in  woods,  in  water 
and  in  pastures,  and  with  all  commonage  to  be 
given  to  the  inhabitants.  Among  the  witnesses  to 
the  grant  are  Benedict,  priest  of  Bassalleg,  and 
several  priests  of  St.  Cadoc,  by  which  probably 
Caerleon  is  intended.  Tref  Kita  is  supposed  to  be 
a  place  adjoining  Uandegveth  (Merthir  Teemed), 
Edelygion  being  the  ancient  name  of  a  district  in 
the  south-west  of  Monmouthshire,  comprising  part 
of  the  hundreds  of  Usk  and  Wentloog. 

The  death  of  Caradoc  is  recorded  as  having  taken 
place  in  1069  or  1070.  In  the  Kingdom  of  South 
Wales  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Rhydderch  ; 
but  Caerleon  fell  to  the  possession  of  Owen  ap 
Caradoc,  who  held  it  for  some  years.  During  thu 
period  many  changes  took  place  in  South  Wales. 
In  1074  Bhydderch  ap  Caradoc  was  murdered, 
when  Rhys  ap  Owen  succeeded  him.  Rhys  seems 
to  have  been  associated  with  Rhydderch  in  the 
government,  under  an  agreement  that  the  right  of 
natural  inheritance  should  rest  in  the  descendants 
of  Rhydderch  ap  Caradoc,  but  on  Rhydderch's 
death  Rhys  ruled  for  a  time  alone.  Old  quarrels, 
however,  arose  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
Caradoc  ap  Gryffydd  of  North  Wales  regarded  the 
somewhat  distracted  of  South  Wales  as  favourable 
to  his  design  of  conquest,  and  accordingly  invaded 
that  country.  Rhys,  after  being  driven  from  place 
to  place,  was  at  length  captured,  and,  with  his 
brother  Howell,  were  put  to  death  near  Llantwit 
Major.  This  line  of  princes  was  thus  terminated, 
the  next  sovereign  of  South  Wales  being  Rhys  ap 
Tewdwr,  a  great  grandson  of  Owen  ap  Howell  Dda. 
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PILGRIMAGE  OF  KING  WILLIAM  TO  ST.  DATID's — 
THE  SLAVE  TRADE  BETWEEA  BRUTOL  AND 
IRELAND — ^DOMESDAY    SURVEY. 

While  the  changes  indicated  in  the  last  chapter 
were  occurring,  King  William  was  too  much  en- 
gaged to  give  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  Wales,  but 
at  length,  about  1081,  which  was  the  fifteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  and  after  he  had  finished  a  campaign 
in  Scotland,  he  marched  his  army  into  Wales  to 
punish  the  people  for  some  incursions  they  had 
made  into  the  English  territory.  The  native 
Princes  found  themselves  in  no  position  to  resist 
the  powerful  Norman  force,  and,  reluctantly  sub- 
mitting, rendered  homage  to  King  William.  Lord 
Lyttleton  denies  the  statement  of  some  previous 
writers  that  King  William  exacted  tribute  as  from 
a  conquered  country,  contending  that  the  feudal 
laws  regarded  all  as  subjects  who  were  admitted  to 
homage,  and  of  course  exempting  them  from  such 
impositions.  The  peaceful  demeanour  of  ihe 
people  induced  King  William,  agreeably  to  that 
spirit  of  piety  which  in  those  days  tinctured  the 
minds  of  the  fiercest  warriors,  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  St.  David's  and  there  offer  up  his  devotions  at 
the  shrine  of  that  saint. 

An  important  act,  attributed  to  King  William  on 
this  occasion,  and  one  very  honourable  to  him,  is 
that  while  upon  his  journey  he  issued  an  order 
liberating  three  hundred  Saxons  who  had  been 
enslaved  by  the  Welsh.  He  subsequently  pub* 
lished  an  edict  putting  an  end  to  the  slave  trade 
which  had  till  tlien  been  carried  on  at  Bristol. 

Slavery  at  this  period  seems  to  have  been  an 
established  traffic.  Not  only  did  the  Welsh  en- 
slave the  Saxons  who  came  within  their  grasp,  but 
the  Britons  had  been  continually  sold  into  slavery 
by  the  Saxons.  From  the  district  of  Gwent  they 
were  conveyed  to  Bristol,  the  chief  emporium  of 
the  traffic,  and  from  thence  exported  to  Ireland. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  state  of  things  : — There  is  a  seaport 
town  called   Bristol^    opposite   to   Ireland,  into 
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wkicli  its  inbabitants  make  frequent  voyages  on 
aocoant  of  trade.  Wulfstan  oared  the  people 
of  this  town  of  a  most  odioas  and  inveterate 
custom  which  they  derived  from  their  ancestors  of 
bringing  men  and  women  fnym  aXi  parts  of  England 
and  exporting  them  to  Ireland  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
The  yonng  women  they  commonly  got  with  child 
and  carried  them  to  market  in  their  pregnancy, 
that  they  might  bring  a  better  price.  Tou  might 
have  seen  with  sorrow  long  ranks  of  persons  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  the  greatest  beauty,  tied 
together  with  ropes  and  daily  exposed  for  sale  : 
nor  were  these  men  ashamed,  O  horrid  wickedness! 
io  give  up  their  nearest  relations,  nay,  their  own 
children,  to  slavery.  Wulfstan,  knowing  the 
obstinacy  of  these  people,  sometimes  stayed  two 
months  among  them,  preaching  on  the  Lord's  day, 
by  which,  in  process  of  time,  he  had  made  so  great 
aa  impression  upon  their  minds  that  they  aban- 
doned that  wicked  trade  and  set  an  example  to  all 
tiie  rest  of  England  to  do  the  same. 

Next  to  the  Conquest  itself,  the  great  work  by 
which  William's  name  has  been  perpetuated,  is 
that  known  as  the  Domesday  Survey,  of  the  con- 
tents of  which,  relating  to  tlus  district,  it  now  be- 
comes necessary  to  give  some  particulars. 

The  first  suggestion  with  regard  to  this  book 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  the  Witan  (Great 
Council}  when  the  King  was  at  Gloucester,  at  mid- 
winter, 1085.  The  old  chronicles  relate  that 
England,  being  threatened  with  invasion  from 
Denmark  and  Glanders,  William  prepared  for.  de- 
fence by  laying  waste  the  sea  shores  and  raising 
the  laigest  armj  that  had  ever  been  seen  on  the 
island.  He  also  sent  his  men  all  over  England, 
into  every  shire,  and  caused  them  to  ascertain  how 
many  hydes  of  land  it  contained,  and  what  land  the 
King  had  in  it,  with  various  other  particulars, 
such  as  who  held  the  land,  how  many  hydes  there 
were  in  each  Manor,  how  many  homagers  or 
vassals,  how  many  villains,  how  many  coltars,  how 
many  serfs,  what  freemen,  how  many  tenants  by 
hereditary  right,  how  much  wood,  meadow,  and 
pasture,  what  mills  and  fish-ponds,  what  was  the 
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gross  yalae  in  King  Edward's  time,  when  glinted 
by  the  Conqueror,  the  present  value,  and  how 
much  each  freeman  had. 

The  requisitions,  it  appears,  was  made  by  Com- 
missioners upon  the  oath  of  the  Sheriffs,  the  Lords 
of  each  Manor,  the  Presbyters  of  each  Church,  the 
Reeves  of  every  Hundred,  the  Bailiffs  and  six 
villains  of  every  village,  the  latter  being  most 
probably  Saxon  artizans. 

We  can  easily  imagine  the  meeting  of  this  assem- 
bly at  Caerleon.  They  would  probably  meet  in  a 
building  not  unlikely  one  of  the  structures  still 
remaining  from  the  time  of  Roman  occupation. 
The  proceedings  would  excite  no  little  interest,  and 
were  conducted,  probably,  with  some  degree  of 
caution.  Here  at  Caerleon,  the  Commissioners 
found  the  limit  of  their  mission  ;  beyond  the  Usk 
the  King's  authority  was  neither  acknowledged 
nor  enforced,  and  however  much  desired,  it  would 
have  been  unsafe  to  have  carried  further  their 
inquisitorial  proceedings.  They  therefore, 
probably  amid  the  contempt  of  the  Saxons  and 
the  suspicion  of  the  native  British  obtained  all  the 
information  they  were  able  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
task  imposed  upon  them,  and  returned  the  same  to 
the  King. 

That  information  forms  a  portion  of  the  Domes- 
day Record,  and  though  eight  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  its  compilation,  is  as  accessible  for 
reference  at  the  present  time  as  on  the  day  when 
first  completed.  It  affords  interesting  testimony 
of  the  then  condition  of  things,  and  shows  conclu- 
sively how  sharply  the  line  of  demarcation  was 
drawn  in  this  district,  between  the  native  inhabi- 
tants on  the  one  hand,  and  the  invading  hostile 
Normans  on  the  other. 

Monmouthshire,  being  a  modem  designation  of 
the  district,  the  county  having  been  created  by 
statute  of  Henry  YIII.,  is  of  course  not  men- 
tioned in  the  '* Survey;"  but  under  the  head  of 
Qloucestershire,  on  page  162,  the  account  com- 
mences with  particulars  which  relate  to  the  land 
lying  on  the  borders  of  the  Severn,  between  the 
riven  Wye  and  the  Usk.    Strigail|   Portakewitt 
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LlanTftir,  Dinan,  Caldicot,  Caerwent,  and  Caerleon 
are  mentioned,  and  other  places  in  their  vicinity 
indefinitely  referred  to.  Newport  is  not  named 
in  any  way,  and  in  one  case  only  is  there  an 
allusion  to  any  possessions  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Usk.  Under  Herefordshire,  Caerleon  is  again 
mentioned. 

The  King's  name  was  placed  at  the  head,  with 
a  list  of  his  lands  and  revenues  in  the  county  ; 
then  followed  the  names  of  the  chiefs  and  the 
lesser  proprietors,  in  the  order  of  their  military 
rank  and  territorial  wealth.  The  Saxons,  who  had 
been  spared  by  special  grace  in  the  great  spolia- 
tion, figured  only  in  the  last  ranks,  for  the  few 
men  of  that  race  who  remained  free  proprietors  or 
tenants  en  chef  du  roi^  as  the  conquerors  expressed 
it,  possessed  only  small  estates.  They  were 
entered  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  under  the 
name  of  Thanes  of  the  King.  Although  allowed 
to  hold  their  l%nds,  it  was  only  by  making  a  bar- 
gain with  the  Norman  lord,  and  no  Engliih  had 
any  right  of  succession. 

King  William  asserted  himself  proprietor,  by 
inheritance,  of  all  that  Edward,  the  last  King  but 
one  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Harold  the  last  King, 
and  the  whole  family  of  Harold  had  possessed. 
The  King's  lands  enumerated  are  therefore  almost 
uniformly  those  which  Edward,  Harold,  Earl  God- 
win, Ghida,  the  mother  of  Harold,  &c,  had  held 
before  the  Conquest,  while  the  lands  of  the  Saxon 
nobles  appear  to  have  been  doled  out  to  the  officers 
of  the  conquering  army  as  already  described. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  how  King  William 
came  int<>  possession  of  land  in  this  district  When 
Harold,  assisted  by  Caradog  ap  Gry£fyd,  defeated 
Gru£fydd  ap  Llewellin,  and  regained  the  territory 
which  Gruffydd  ap  Llewellin  had  taken  from 
Grufiydd  ap  Rhydderch,  the  father  of  Caradog,  he 
failed  to  restore  it  to  Caradog,  but  annexed  it  to 
his  own  West  Saxon  Earldom.  When  Harold 
became  King  he  did  not  appoint  a  new  Earl,  but 
retained  the  lands  in  his  own  care;  consequently, 
at  Barold's  death,  his  possessions  fell  into  the 
hands  of  King  William.     They  we^e  granted  to 
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William  FitzoBboma  on  hiB  being  made  Earl  of 
Hereford  and  Lord  of  Gwent ;  and  confiscated  by 
the  King  when  Roger,  the  second  Earl,  broke  into 
revolt  during  William's  absence  in  I^ormandy. 

No  less  than  64  yills  are  enumerated  as  being 

in  the  hands  of  the  Kings's  bailiflfs,  including  four 

which  are  said  to  have  been  "wasted  by   King 

Caradeuch."    From  the  names  of  the  bailiffs,  Mr 

Wakeman  supposed  that  they  were  all  Saxons.    Of 

the  Tills  enumerated  very  few  have  names  given  to 

them,  from  which  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they 

were  of  recent  aoquisitioD.       The  Normans  were 

puzzled  with  the  Welsh  appellations,  which  they 

oould  neither  pronounce  nor    understand;   and 

therefore  made  no  attempt  to  write  thenu     Such 

names  as  Caldicott  presented  no   orthographical 

difficulty. 

In  private  hands  were  Llanfihangel,  Dewston, 
Oaerwent,  Caldicott,  Striguil,  Monmouth,  and 
Welsh  Bicknor,  with  some  others  not  named. 

The  town  of  Caerleon  paid  a  rent  of  £7  lOs, 
which  in  all  probability  was  the  same  as  had  been 
paid  to  the  Saxon  King.  There  is  no  proof  that 
all  these  vills  or  manors  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Saxons,  but  some  of  them  certainly  had. 
Up  to  this  period  the  only  acquisition  of  territory 
in  this  district  by  the  Normans  appear  to  be 
seven  vills  or  manors  of  which  it  is  said  these  were 
added  to  the  customary  payment  of  King  Griffin 
by  Earl  William  (Fitzosborne)  with  the  consent  of 
KinsT  William.  This  customary  payment  of  h  ing 
Griffin  or  Giyffydd,  who.  as  we  have  seen,  died 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  Mr  Wakeman  thought 
oould  have  been  none  other  than  the  £7  lOs  payable 
from  the  revenues  of  Caerleon,  and  the  seven  vills 
may  probably  have  been  received  from  his  son 
Caradoc  by  Fitzosborne,  as  the  consideration  for  the 
assistance  afforded  by  the  Normans  to  the  former  in 
recovering  the  Principality  of  South  Wales  in  1069, 
in  conjunction  with  lestyn  against  Meredith. 

A  fac-simile  of  that  portion  of  the  Doomsday 
Book  which  relates  to  this  district  would  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  also  an  object  of  curiosity, 
but  many  difficulties  render  its  publication  impiao- 
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tioable.  It  ia  written  in  Old  English  black  letter, 
many  of  the  capitals  being  marked  in  red,  and  im- 
portant words  scored  through  with  the  same  colour. 
There  are  too,  many  abbreviations  and  peculiar 
signs  which  render  it  unintelligible  to  the  general 
reader.  Even  the  version  which  has  been  published 
in  Roman  type  requires  much  explanation  before  it 
can  be  understood,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
lines,  which  we  render  minus  some  of  the  signs 
peculiar  to  this  and  other  very  ancient  docu- 
ments : — 

IT  Int'  redditlons  de  carleion .  &  i .  carucft  que  ibi  • 

e  &  VTi  .  pif 
carias  in  Waie  &  Hufcha  :'   exeunt .  vn .  lib  &  x . 

folid. 
In   WALES   sunt  .  ni  .  Harduices  .  Lamecare 

&  potefchiuet  &  Dinan. 
In  lus  f  unt .  YUi .  car  .  &  xi .  uilli  dimidij  .  ft  xv  . 

bord .  ca  .  VI .  car. 
p  his  .  ni  .harduicis  :'  uoleb  habere  .  c  .  folid 

Rog  de  jurei. 

A  translation  of  the  principal  entries  relating  to 
this  district  is  annexed,  with  explanatory  notes  : — 

Earl  William(l)  built  the  castle  of  Eatrighoiel  (2), 
and  in  his  time  it  only  rendered  forty  shillings' 3) 
for  8hips(4)  going  Into  the  wood.  But  in  the  time 
of  Earl  Boger(5),   his  son,  the  same  vill  rendered 

(1)  Earl  William  mentioned  here  was  probably  William 
Fitcoflbem,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  first  Lord  of  Gwent. 

(2)  Castellnm  de  Estrighoiel  is  supposed  to  mean  either 
Chepstow  or  a  smaller  castle  situate  on  the  brow  of  the 
Forest  of  Wentwood,  four  miles  distant. 

(3)  The  shilling  of  Domesday  Book  was  not  a  coin,  but 
simply  money  of  account.  It  was  reckoned,  as  now,  equal 
to  twelve  pence,  but  is  estimated  at  about  thirty  times  its 
present  value. 

(4)  The  mention  of  ships  convinced  Mr  Coze  that  Chep- 
stow Castle  was  intended.  It  is,  however,  difficult  at 
present  to  judge  accurately,  as  great  changes  have  taken 
place  durinff  tne  last  eight  centuries  in  the  conformation 
of  the  coast  line. 

(5)  Roger,  the  son  of  William  Fitsosbome,  was  the 
second  SSirl  of  Hereford. 
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sixteen  pounds,  and  Balph  de  Lim6Bei(6)  had  one- 
half,  ^ow  the  King  receives  twelve  pounds  from 
it. 

Between  the  surrender  of  Caerleon,  and  one 
plough (7)  which  is  there,  and  seven  fisheries  in  the 
Wye  and  the  Usk,  the  issues  are  seven  pounds 
and  ten  shillings.  In  Wales(8)  are  three  hardvice8(9) 
Lamecare(lO),  and  Poteschivet(ll),  and  Dinan(l2). 
In  these  there  are  eight  ploughs  and  eleven  half 
villeins(13),  and  fifteen  boorB(14)  with  six  ploughs. 
For  these  three  hard  vices,  Roger  de  Ivrei(15}  wished 
to  have  one  hundred  shillings. 

(6)  Balph  de  Limosi  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  the 
sister  of  l^ing  William. 

(7)  Carucata  is  interpreted  the  plough  land.  This  was 
as  much  arable  ae  could  be  managed  with  one  plough  and 
the  beasts  belonging  thereto  in  a  year,  having  meadow, 
pasture,  and  houses  for  the  householders  and  cattle  beleng- 
ing  to  it.  It  varied,  according  to  the  soil  and  the  cnatom 
of  husbandry  in  every  county,  from  100  to  300  acres. 

(8)  All  land  west  of  the  River  Wye  was  evidently  con- 
sidered at  this  period  to  belong  to  Wales. 

(9)  Hardvices  were  villages  belonging  to  herdmen. 

(10)  Lamecare  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  Llan- 
vair.  The  late  Mr  Wakeman  was  of  opinion  that  Llan- 
wem  was  intended. 

(11)  Portskewett. 

(12)  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  his  Notes  on  Domesday  Book, 
says  the  place  is  not  known,  but  there  can  be  no  aoubt  of 
its  being  m  the  Forest  of  Wentwood. 

(13)  Villa  was  a  term  used  for  a  manor  or  lordship, 
**  two  or  more  of  which,**  »ays  NichoUs,  "  were  usually 
united  to  form  a  villata.  When  thus  joined  together  each 
was  called  dimidia  villate.** 

(14)  Bord  was  a  cottage,  and  Bordarii  were  probably 
persons  who  had  a  bord,  or  cottage,  with  a  small  parcel 
of  land  allowed  to  them,  on  condition  that  they  should 
supply  the  lord  with  poultry  and  eggs  and  other  small 
provisions  for  his  board  and  entertainment.  Their  con- 
dition was  probably  different  on  different  manors.  On 
the  demesne  appertaining  to  the  Castle  of  Ewiaa  were 
twelve  Bordarii  "  opantes  una  die  ebdomad.*' 

(16)  B.oger  de  Iveri  was  cupbearer  to  King  William.  He 
was  bknished  for  treason  by  King  William  Rufns  and 
died  1088.  His  estates  were  forfeited  to  the  Grown,  but 
restored  to  his  younger  brother,  Geoffrey. 
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Under  Wa8wic(16)  the  Beve,  there  are  thirteen 
▼ills ;  under  Elmui,  fourteen  vills ;  under  Bleio, 
there  are  thirteen  yills;  under  Idhel,  there  are 
fourteen  vills.  These  render  forty-seven  Bextarie8(17) 
of  honey  and  forty  swine,  and  forty-one  cows, 
and  twenty-eight  shillings  for  hawks(18).  All  this 
was  worth  nine  pounds  and  ten  shillings  and  four, 
pence.  For  a  waste  land  (19),  Walter  the  Arblaster(20) 
renders  a  sectary  of  honey  and  a  hog. 

Berdic,  the  King's  Min8trel(21),  has  three  vills,  and 
there  are  five  ploughs,  renderii^g  nothing;  Morin  one 
vill,  Chenesis  one,  Fitz  Waswic  one,  ^ssibert  one, 
Abraham  the  Priest  two  vills.  These  have  six  ploughs 
and  render  nothing.  Earl  William  has  sent  these  to 
the  custom  of  Eing  Griffin,  by  license  of  King 
William. 

Under  the  same  propositus  are  four  vills  wasted 
by  King  Garadog. 

In  the  gift  of  the  King(22)  la  one  vill,  which  for 

(16)  Waswic,  and  the  persons  whose  names  follow,  were 
prep^ti,  V.e.,  reeves,  oailiffB,  or  stewardB  of  manon, 
whose  business  it  was  to  collect  the  rents,  to  levy  dis- 
tresses, to  prevent  trespasses,  and  to  keep  the  peace,  fto. 

(17)  The  sfiztariam  was  a  measure  of  nncertain  quantity 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  locality. 

(18)  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  in  his 
illustrations  from  l^omesday  Book  ot  ancient  mannersand 
customs. 

(19)  This  term  **  Waste  "  occurs  frequently  in  the  Sur- 
vey, but  more  particularly  in  places  where  the  conflict  of 
armies  had  been  recent.  As  will  be  seen  below,  four 
vills  are  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  wasted  or  de- 
vastated by  King  Garadog.  Their  exact  locality  is  not 
known,  but  they  were  prolMibly  Harold*s  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fortdcewitt. 

(20)  Sometimes  given  as  arbalistarii,  an  office  not  ex* 
plained. 

(21)  In  the  original  the  words  are  Regis  jocnlator— the 
King^s  jester  or  fool.  No  information  is  afforded  respect* 
ing  the  other  names  mentioned  in  this  paragraph. 

(22)  Ellis  says  this  entry  seems  to  imj^y  that  there  were 
some  privileges  conceded  which  King  William  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  refuse.  Mr  E.  A.  Freeman  regards  it  as  a 
curious  incident,  and  considers  it  to  mean  that  an  English 

Eriest  builds  a  church  by  the  King's  leave,  the  King  stipu- 
kting  advantages  to  hunself  as  the  price  of  the  permis- 
sion.   The  particular  church  here  referred  to  cannot  be 
c 
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hifl  Bonl  renders  to  the  church  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Martin  two  hogs  and  one  hundred  loaves  of  bread 
with  ale ;  to  St.  Michael  the  issue  of  one  plough 
of  land,  and  to  St.  David  one  plough.  These 
render  nothing. 

One  Beluard  of  Caerwent  has  a  half  plough  of 
land,  and  renders  nothing. 

Walter  the  Arblaster  holds  of  the  King,  two 
ploughs  of  land,  and  the  same  has  three  ploughs, 
and  three  slaves,  and  three  maids.  The  value  is 
twenty  shillings. 

Roger  de  Berchhu  holds  two  ploughs  of  land  at 
Strigoielg,  and  he  has  six  boars  with  one  plough, 
value  twenty  shillings. 

Durand  the  Sherilil[23)  holds  of  the  king  in  Caer- 
went one  land  called  Caldicot.  He  has  in  demesne 
there  three  ploughs  and  fifteen  half  villains,  and 
four  slaves  and  one  knight.  All  these  have  twelve 
ploughs.  There  is  a  mSl  worth  ten  shillings.  The 
whole  is  worth  £6. 

Turstan  the  son  of  Rolf  has  between  the  Usk  and 
the  Wye  17  ploughs. 

The  same  Turstan  has  six  ploughs  of  land  beyond 
the  Usk  {uUra  HTinoham),  There  he  has  four 
ploughs  and  a  mill,  rendering  fifteen  shillings,  and 
half  a  fishery  of  ten  shillings ;  total  value,  fifty- 
three  shillings  and  sixpence. 

In  addition  to  the  entries  already  quoted  from 
Domesday  Book,  under  the  heading  Gloucester- 
shire, there  are  several  under  Herefordshire,  which 
refer  to  Caerleon  and  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
district  of  Gwent.  Caerleon  is  mentioned  among 
the  lands  possessed  by  William  de  Scohies,  one  of 
great  Norman  chieftains  who  appear  to  have  been 
nominated  by  the  crown  or  to  have  assumed  nominal 
possession  of  the  lordship.  The  land  is  described 
as  Castellaria  de  Carlion,  and  eight  carucates  spoken 
of  as  being  within  its  precincts,  are  set  down  as  hav- 

■acertained,  ad  there  are  several  Llanfihaxigels  and 
Michaelstones.  It  may  have  been  Llantamam,  and 
almost  certainly  was  adjacent  to  Caerleon. 

(23)  The  office  of  Sheriff  did  not  exist  in  early  timet  in 
Wales,  ite  fonctions  being  virtually  performed  by  the 
native  Princes  until  the  time  of  the  umon. 
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ing  been  iraate  landa  in  the  time  of  Edward  tlie 
Confessor.  Although  William  de  Soohies  is  thus 
indicated  as  being  the  owner  of  Gaerleon  it  is  veiy 
doubtful  whether  he  occupied  the  castle  or  had  been 
able  to  dispossess  its  native  and  probably  rightful 
owner,  who  from' other  sources  of  information  we 
find  to  have  been  Owen  ap  Caradoc.  Still,  in  the 
Domesday  Records  no  English  or  Welsh  lord  is  men- 
tioned or  acknowledged. 

One  entry  shows  that  in  Oaerleon  there  were 
three  Welshmen  with  three  carucates  of  land, 
living  under  Welsh  law.  ''Ill  Walenses  lege 
Walensi  vivantes.'' 

The  castelryof  Ewias  is  recorded  to  have  been 
held  of  King  William  by  Aluredus  de  Merleber^e. 

Under  Aroenfelde  am  several  curious  entries 
which  are  worth  quoting.  Referring  to  six  hides 
of  land,  it  is  said  one  of  these  was  according  to 
Welsh  custom,  and  the  others  English,  showing 
that  there  was^'  a  distinction  between  the  two. 
What  the  distinction  was,  or  the  exact  extent  of  a 
hide  of  land,  is  unknown.  Another  entry  has 
reference  to  three  churches  in  the  district.  When 
the  survey  was  ordered  no  injunction  was  given 
to  make  a  return  of  churches,  and  mention  of  them 
therefore  is  very  irregular.  The  entry  is  as  follows  : 

In  Ircingfeld  King  Edward  has  three  churches, 
the  priests  of  which  are  his  ambassadors  for 
Wales,  and  each  sings  the  masses  weekly  for  the 
soul  of  the  King.  When  one  of  these  priests  dies 
the  King  receives  20s.  If  a  Welshman  shall  steel 
a  man  or  woman,  horse  or  cow,  on  conviction  he 
shall  restore  what  he  has  stolen,  and  make  satisfao- 
tion  for  the  theft  by  the  payment  of  20s,  but  if  it 
be  a  sheep  that  has  been  stolen  the  fine  ah&M  be  2s. 
If  a  Welshman  shall  slay  a  bondman,  the  master 
shall  receive  lOs.  If  a  Welshman  shall  slay  a 
Welshman,  the  relations  of  the  slain  man  shall 
assemble,  and  shall  spoil  tiie  property  and  bum 
the  houses  of  him  who  has  slain  him,  and  of  his 
relations,  till  about  the  following  noon,  when  they 
shall  bury  the  body,  and  the  Eling  has  one-third 
of  the  spoil  and  they  the  remainder.  If  any  man 
bum  a  house  he  must  find  40  compurgators  tci 
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deuhim,  and  if  he  oannoty  must  pay  208  to  the 
Sling.  All  the  sheep  yeaned,  and  all  the  honey 
found  in  Ircingfelde  oelonged  to  Eling  Edward. 
The  concealment  was  therefore  punished  by  a  fine. 
They  who  were  summoned  to  a  shiremote,  and  Hid 
not  go,  paid  2s  or  an  ox  to  the  King  ;  and  lastly, 
when  the  vice  count  went  into  Wales  with  the 
army  the  men  of  Ircingfelde  must  accompany  him, 
being  the  airantwarde  going,  and  the  rerewarde 
returning.  There  is  a  further  entry  of  one  tract  in 
Aroenef  elda.  It  is  said  that  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward,  Gryffyd  the  King,  and  Bleddyn  laid  this 
land  waste,  and  so  the  yalue  of  it  is  unknown. 

The  contrast  shown  in  the  surrey  between  the 
condition  of  Gwent  and  the  adjacent  counties  is 
in  some  respects  7ery  great,  but  not  more  perhaps 
than  might  have  been  expected  between  two 
nations  whose  people  had  for  centuries  been  so 
antagonistic  to  each  other.  The  total  number  of 
inhabitants  enumerated  in  Gloucestershire,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Sharon  Turner,  is  8,365,  which  number 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  increased  by  one.  Of  these,  the 
former  says  2,423  were  slaves,  but  Sir  Henry  EUis 
sets  down  only  2,044  as  ''servi,''  and  84  ancilltt 
(female  slaTCS.)  While  so  large  a  number  as  this 
is  reckoned  among  the  dwellers  in  Gloucestershire, 
it  is  certainly  satisfactory  to  find  that  only  ten  are 
enumerated  throughout  the  whole  of  this  locality, 
Walter,  the  Arblaster,  being  credited  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  three  servi  and  three  ancillso,  and 
Durand,  the  Sheriff,  of  three  servi  Of  course  it 
must  be  understood  Uiat  these  servi  and  ancille 
were  serfs  or  slaves  belonging  to  the  lord,  and 
transferable  at  his  pleasure,  like  other  goods  and 
chattels,  from  one  owner  to  another.  Of  the 
higher  class  of  serfs  attached  to  the  land  and 
termed  villains  only  ten  are  mentioned  in  the  dis- 
trict of  MonmonthBhire,  of  whom  three  were 
possessed  by  some  church  and  seven  bvAlured.  Of 
half -villains  there  were  twenty-six.  Whether  the 
term  dimidii  villain  signified  that  the  persons  were 
half  freemen  and  half  slaves,  or  that  they  held 
moieties  of  villanage  tenemenus  is  not  certain.  Of 
bordaxiii  who  oocapied  amall  portionA  of  land,  29. 
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Only  one  knight  is  alladed  to,  and  hia  Borvice  was 
tendered  to  the  Sheriff. 

The  difference  recorded  as  to  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  district  is  also  striking.  King  William  is 
said  to  have  received  £12  from  the  Castle  of 
S^triguil,  whereas  the  payments  had  previously  been 
£16,  and  40s  for  ships  going  into  the  wood.  Other 
vills  as  they  came  into  Norman  hands  contributed 
to  the  Boyal  Exchequer  of  England.  Gaerleon 
paid  £7  lOs,  and  this  seems  to  luive  been  paid  in 
Saxon  times.  Roger  de  Ivrei,  for  three  vills,  paid 
£5.  On  account  of  the  land  held  by  four  of  the 
King's  baliffs  £9 10s  4d  was  paid,  beside  40  sextaries 
of  honey,  40  swine,  41  cows,  and  28s  for  hawks. 
Walter,  the  Arblaster,  for  a  waste  land,  rendered 
only  a  hog  and  a  measure  of  honey.  The  King's 
Jester  had  the  benefit  of  three  vills  as  a  reward, 
probably,  for  the  amusement  he  afforded  to  the 
the  King,  as  he  paid  nothing.  A  summaiy  of  the 
land  held  by  other  Normans  show  its  value  to  be 
about  £40,  a  pretty  sum  if  calculated  according  to 
the  present  value  of  money. 

The  statement  we  have  made  of  some  of  the 
changes  and  effects  produced  by  the  Norman 
Conqueror  will  enable  us  now  to  resume  our  ac- 
count of  the  Princes  of  Gwent,  and  show  how  the 
next  step  in  the  great  Norman  progress  in  Wales 
was  brought  about. 
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TEMP.  WILLIAV  SUFUS— FUBTHEB  OHANOES  IK  S0T7TH 
WALES — ATTACKS  AGAINST  RHYS  AP  TBWDWB — 
BHTS  ATTACKS  lESTYN  AP  GWBaAN — IB8TTN  SEEKS 
KOKMAN    AID — BTOBY    OF    EUnON — FITZHAMON's 

nrv^AsiON. 

The  previous  chapters  will  have  already  indi- 
cated some  of  the  great  changes  effected  by  and 
resulting  from  the  Conquest,  but  other  changes  of 
great  importance  rapidly  followed,  of  which  we 
must  now  take  some  notice.  In  point  of  time  we 
desire  to  fix  attention  upon  the  last  desade  of  the 
11th  century.  William  Kufus  was  now  occupying 
the  throne  of  England,  "having  succeeded  thereto  on 
the  death  of  his  father  William,  in  1087. 

In  Gwent,  Owen  ap  Caradoc  was  still  regarded  as 
the  representative  of  British  Princes,  although  his 
authority  and  power  had  evidently  been  much 
diminished  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  In  the 
eastern  and  northern  districts,  the  Normans  had 
filched  and  retained  possession  of  considerable 
portions  of  territory,  and  by  them  he  was  regarded 
as  lord  of  Caerleon  only.  That  he  held  the  town  of 
Oaerleon  is  certain,  and  probably  also  a  limited 
district  attached  to  it,  as  this  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  his  descendants  down  to  the  time 
of  Henry  III. 

In  Glamorgan,  lestyn  ap  Gwrgan  still  reigned, 
and  the  Kingdom  of  South  Wales  was  governed  by 
Rhys  ap  Twdwr,  who,  after  some  years  of  exile, 
had  again  returned  and  taken  possession  of  the 
throne.  His  occupancy  of  the  throne  was,  how- 
ever, bitterly  opposed,  and  resulted  in  a  series  of 
events  which  idtimately  led  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  Glamorgan. 

The  central  figure  round  which  the  opposing 
forces  rallied  was  that  of  Gryffydd,  son  of  M erd- 
dydd,  the  predecessor  of  Rhys  ap  Twdwr.  With 
Gryffydd  became  associated  Llewellin  and  Einon, 
sons  of  Cadivor,  lord  of  Dimeties  and  Einon  ap 
CoUwyn,  his  brother.  The  forces  of  these  several 
princes  having  united  attacked  Rhys  with  a  view 
to  dethrone  him,  but  the  attack  proved  most  dis- 
astrous for  them.  A  great  battle  took  place  at 
Llandydoch,  where  Gryffydd  was  taken  and  put  to 
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deatli,  his  foioes  were  dispened,  and  the  other 
leaders  fled.  Rhys  seized  their  lands  and  thus 
became  more  powerful  than  before.  He  was  now 
master  of  South  Wales,  Glamorgan  excepted,  and 
to  this  kingdom  he  next  turned  his  attention. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  the  attack  which  Rhys 
made  upon  Glamorgan  are  various,  and  it  is 
possible  that  each  of  those  which  we  shall  enume- 
rate had  some  effect  in  determining  Rhys  in  the 
course  he  pursued.  The  Princes  of  South  Wales 
as  we  have  before  shown,  frequently  claimed  to 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  kingdom  of  Glamorgan, 
and  Rhys,  now  finding  himself  so  powerful,  might 
have  thought  it  a  convenient  opportunity  strongly 
to  assert  that  right.  There  was  a  face,  too,  which 
he  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  overlook.  When 
Rhys  had  defeated  the  efforts  of  the  combined 
princes  in  South  Wales,  Einion  fled  to  lestyn,  and 
with  him  found  shelter.  Rhys  might  reasonably 
have  feared  another  combination  against  him,  and 
hence  resolved,  while  he  possessed  the  power,  to  do 
his  best  to  frustrate  such  a  circumstance  by  making 
an  attack  upon  lestyn,  and  enforcing  a  claim  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
abeyance.  Whenever  this  claim  had  been  previ- 
ously made  it  had  always  been  stoutly  resented  and 
resisted,  and  as  lestyn  had  fought  against  Meredydd 
and  his  son  Gryffydd,  so  did  he  now  prepare  to 
oppose  by  force  the  pretensions  of  Rhys. 

Other  circumstances,  too,  are  alleged  to  have 
existed  tending  to  embitter  the  feeling  between 
Rhys  and  lestyn.  One  was  of  a  personal  nature, 
and  sufficient  to  account  for  a  display  of  the  most 
bitter  enmity.  An  eisteddfod  was  held  at  Keath 
about  this  time,  and  among  those  present  were 
Rhys,  and  lestyn  and  his  wife  Nest  Rhys  is'  said 
to  have  conceived  an  insatiable  desire  for  the  latter, 
and  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
arouse  the  suspicions  of  lestyn,  who  hastily  with' 
drew  from  the  gathering.  Rees  Meyriok,  in  his 
MorganiflB  Arohaiographia  written  1678,  says  the 
war  which  subsequently  took  place  sprang  from 
this  cause,  and  denies  that  it  arose  from  any  idea 
of  reducing  lestyn  to  subjection. 

In  the  lolo  M.SS.  there  is  another  event  related 
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which  may  possibly  have  had  some  foundation  in 
fact.  It  is  said  that  when  Rhys,  after  his  exile,  re- 
turued  from  Brittany  to  Wales,  he  brou>;ht  with  him 
the  system  of  the  Koiind  Table.  It  had  become 
forgotten,  and  he  restored  it  as  it  is  wit^h  regard 
to  minstrels  and  bards,  as  it  had  been  at  Gaerleon 
upon  Usk,  under  the  Emperor  Arthur  .     and 

it  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  church 
of  Cattwg  in  the  Tale  of  Neath.  lestyn,  the 
son  of  Gwrgan,  under  a  claim  that  he  was  prince 
of  the  territory,  namely,  that  of  the  church 
and  parish  of  Cattwg  in  his  dominion,  and 
that  the  custody  of  the  Roll  belonged  to  him,  took 
it  with  him  to  his  new  castle  at  Cardiff ;  and 
because  the  Court  of  Caerleon  upon  Usk,  which 
was  the  Court  of  Arthur,  was  within  his  dominions, 
he  asserted  that  his  Court  was  that  of  Arthur  con- 
tinued down  to  lus  time  ;  and  so  he  took  the  Roll 
by  fraud  and  by  force  to  Cardiff  Castle  ;  and  he 
Buffered  for  that,  for  Rhys  made  a  hostile  expedi- 
tion against  lestyn,  and  defeated  him  in  the  battle 
of  Cadlas. 

These  statements  seem  to  raise  a  question  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Glamorgan  at  this 
time,  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  in  the  east  it 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  Usk,  and  in  the  west  not 
further  than  Neath. 

The  exact  position  of  Caerleon  Ib  difficult  to  de- 
fine, for  while  on  the  one  hand  there  is  evidence 
that  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Owen  ap  Caradoc, 
it  is  named  in  other  records  as  the  first  of  the  four 
principal  Royal  Courts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Glamor* 
gan  in  lestyn's  time,  the  other  three  being  re- 
spectively Cardiff  (where  lestyn  is  said  to  have 
built  a  new  castle),  Boverton,  and  Dunraven. 

Whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between 
Rhys  ap  Tewdwr  and  lestyn  ap  Gwrgan  is 
of  comparatively  little  consequence,  as  it  is  the 
result  that  we  have  chiefly  to  do  with.  The  assist* 
ance  which  lestyn  received  from  the  Normans  in 
his  contest  with  Meredydd  was  so  far  satisfactory 
to  him  that  he  resolved  to  repeat  his  former  tactics 
against  Rhys.  He  took  Eineon  to  his  counsel  and 
seems  to  have  used  him  as  the  instrument 
for    conducting    the    negotiations    neoessazy  to 
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carry  out  his  design  to  cnuh  Bhyu, 
Ejneon  was  deputed  to  go  to  William  Bofas  and 
seek  his  aid,  or,  at  all  events,  the  aid  of  some  of  the 
Korman  barons  who  were  hoyering  about  the  dis- 
trict and  ready  to  join  in  any  expeditionary  under- 
taking. Eineon  went  upon  his  errand,  incited,  it 
is  said,  by  the  promise  of  lestyn  that  he  would 
give  Mm  his  daughter  in  marriage.  He  was 
successful  in  enlisting  the  Normans  in  his  cause, 
and  returned  to  Glamorgan  with  a  host  of  mer- 
cenaries, under  the  command  of  Robert  Fitzhamon, 
one  of  the  barons  whom  William ^  Rufus  had  pro- 
moted to  high  honour.  Thus  far  the  statement 
has  been  generally  accepted  as  an  historical  fact, 
but  in  the  present  day — whether  from  a  prevalence 
of  scepticism,  or  a  desire  to  be  scientifically  accu- 
rat^-previously  admitted  facts  are  questioned 
and  new  theories  advanced.  It  is  so  in  the  case 
under  notice,  and  so  plausible  is  the  theory  ad- 
vanced bylVlr.  G.  T.  Clarke  that  we  are  not  inclined 
to  dispute  the  matter  with  him.  He  contends  that 
Fitzhamon's  invasion  was  not  really  due  to  any 
local  quarrel,  but  was  part  of  a  settled  policy  for 
completing  the  English  conquest,  and  which,  if  not 
undertaken  by  Fitzhamon,  would  have  been  car- 
ried out  by  Bufus  in  person^  or  by  some  of  the 
adventurers  who,  about  the  same  time,  were 
taking  possession  of  Monmouth  and  Brecknock 
and  die  whole  of  South  Wales.  Indeed,  Bufus, 
he  states,  awaited  the  result  of  Fitzhamon's 
expedition  at  Alveston,  between  Bristol  and 
Gloucester,  and,  it  is  supposed,  was  only  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  bearing  a  share  in  it. 

Fitzhamon  was  accompanied  by  twelve  knights, 
and  his  force  comprised  a  large  army  of  horse  and 
foot.  They  seem  to  have  been  conveyed  into 
Glamorgan  by  water,  by  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  Princes  and  people  of  Gwent  held  aloof 
from  che  afiair,  and  were  neither  desirous  to  assist 
lestyn  nor  favourable  to  the  interference  of  their 
Norman  foes. 

No  long  period  elapsed  before  the  hostile  forces 
of  Bhys  and  lestyn  came  into  collision,  but  as  with 
many  similar  circumstances,  the  exact  date  and 
place  are  rendered  uncertain  by  the  different  state- 
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ments  of  yarious  writers.  Florence  of  Worcester 
says  the  battle  took  place  near  Brecknock  Castle,  in 
Easter  week  1093.  Warrington  gives  the  date  as 
1091,  and  describes  the  battle  field  as  in  the  Blade 
Mountains,  near  Brecknock.  Williams,  in  his 
History  of  Monmouthshire,  states  that  lestyn  and 
his  followers  met  Rhys  on  Hirwaen  Wrgan 
(Gwrgan's  Long  Plain)  in  Glamorgan,  and  ^so 
near  Brecknock,  and  after  a  long  contest  Bhys  was 
vanquished,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee,  but  he  was 
pursued  and  soon  taken,  and  beheaded  not  far 
nrom  Gwrgan's  Long  Plain,  at  a  place  now  called 
Pen  Bhys  (i.e.,  the  head  of  BJiys),  where  after- 
wards was  erected  the  great  monastery  of  that  name 
in  the  parish  of  Ystrad  Dyfodwg. 

Donovan  (a  later  writer)  in  his  ''Tour,"  says 
Khvsfell  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Bhymne^.  The 
authority,  however  on  which  he  so  distinctly 
names  the  place  is  not  stated. 

The  result  there  can  be  no  doubt  was  the  speedy 
overthrow  of  Khys,  and  wherever  or  whenever  the 
fatal  battle  occurred,  it  was  one  regarded  as  of 
the  greatest  significance,  and  Fitzhamon,  as  the 
victor,  assumed  the  proud  title  of  Conqueror  of 
Wales.  Khys  had  attained  the  patriarchal  age 
of  90  years,  and  was  a  grand  old  king  of  whom 
the  Welsh  have  always  been  proud.  ''With  his 
death,"  says  Yorke,  "  sunk  the  sun  of  Wales  and 
all  its  glories." 

The  overthrow  of  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr  having  been 
accomplished,  the  Normans  ravaged  his  territories 
to  lestyn's  content,  and  were  apparently  well  re- 
warded with  the  spoils  they  obtained.  As  they 
had  come  by  sea,  so  they  now  prepared  to  return 
home  again,  and  for  this  purpose  retired  to  their 
ships  at  Penarth,  when  circumstances  transpired 
which,  though  trivial  in  themselves,  were  pregnant 
with  most  important  consequences.  Powell  records 
that  Eineon,  who  had  been,  as  stated,  promised 
the  daughter  of  lestyn,  lost  no  time  in  seeking  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  the  bargain,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  benefit,  but  lestyn  was  not  so 
ready  to  grant  the  favour,  and  appeared  desirous 
to  overreach  his  nephew.  He  not  only  ultimately 
refused  to  give  his  oanghter  to  Eineon,  but  couched 
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luB  refaaal  in  terms  which  fired  all  his  evil  passioxuu 
Eineon  thereapon  hastened  to  the  sea  shore,  and 
found  that  his  auxiliaries  had  just  pushed 
their  long  vessels  ont  into  the  deep  water. 
By  waving  his  cloak  he  attracted  their  attention, 
and  having  induced  Fitzhamon  to  again  come  on 
shore,  Eineon  represented  to  him  the  ease  with 
which  Morganwg  might  be  conquered,  how  desir- 
able it  was,  and  how  all  his  love  for  his  country 
was  turned  to  bitter  hate  by  the  insulting  treat* 
ment  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  lestyn. 
Fitzhamon  undertook  what  the  traitor  suggested, 
and  entered  upon  a  new  campaign.  A  battle  was 
fought  with  lestyn's  forces  at  the  Great  Heath 
near  Cardiff,  Fitzhamon  proving  the  conqueror  of 
him  whom  before  he  had  served  as  a  mercenary. 
It  is  said  that  Fitzhamon,  in  his  arrangements  for 
the  battle,  took  the  precaution  of  placing  the 
natives  under  Eineon  in  the  front  ranks,  and 
thereby  considerably  weakened  them  while  reserving 
his  own  men.  lestyn  escaped  from  the  country 
and  found  refuge  in  Bristol,  and  according  to  some 
accounts  died  at  Keynsham  Abbey,  whicA  he  had 
endowed  with  lands  and  property  in  Gwentloog. 
In  other  accounts  he  is  represented  to  have  return^ 
to  Gwentloog  and  passed  his  last  days  in  the 
monastery  of  Llangennjrs.  His  age  was  126 
years. 

M.  Thierry  gives  a  difierent  version  of  Fitz- 
hamon*s  adventure,  and  represents  him,  after  the 
defeat  of  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  as  recuming  to  his 
Earldom  at  Glouc«iter,  and  there  reflectingupon  the 
terrible  effect  of  his  steel-dad  knights  upon  the 
slightly  armed  natives  with  whom  they  had  been 
in  conflict.  He  was  then  inspired  with  the  idea 
of  conquering  Morganwg,  and  set  out  upon  the 
enterprise  without  the  invitation  or  interposition 
of  Eineon. 

With  ike  conquest  of  Fitzhamon  the  kingdom 
of  Morganwg,  wnich,  under  varying  conditions, 
had  been  for  many  ages  a  separate  kingdom  or 
principality,  ceased  to  exist.  Gryffydd,  the  son 
lestyn,  was  forbidden  to  bear  the  title  of  king  or 
prince,  and  was  styled  lord  only ;  and  the  whole 
district  was  ^vided  up  among  iitzhamon  and  the 
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nobles  who  had  aided  him  in  ihe  oonqnest.  The 
names  of  these  warriors — the  descendants  of  some 
of  whom  still  exist — were  William  de  Londres, 
Bichard  Grrenville,  Robert  St.  Quintin,  Richard 
Siward,  Gilbert  Humphreville,  Roger  Berdos* 
Reginald  SuUy,  Peter  Le  Soor,  William  de  Ester- 
ling,  John  Fleming,  Payne  Torbeyille,  and  Oliver 
St.  John. 

The  lands  with  which  Fitzhamon  rewarded  these 
knights  were  situated  in  what  is  now  Glamorgan, 
the  level  district  between  the  Taff  and  the  Usk  being 
chiefly  reserved  for  himself,  including  the  site 
of  the  town  and  castle  of  Newport  and  the  town 
and  castle  of  Cardiff.  Rogerstone,  near  Newport, 
with  St  Donats,  near  Caxdiff,  was  awarded  to  De 
Esterling,  who  may  be  recognized  as  the  ancestor 
of  the  Stradling  family. 

Fitzhamon  is  said  to  have  displayed  a  degree  of 
generosity  also  towards  some  of  the  native  chief- 
tains and  leaders  who  had  rendered  him  assistance. 
Thus  one  Rotpert  ap  Seisyllt  received  the  lordship 
of  Maes  Esyllt,  which  was  probably  the  district  in 
which  Beuper  Castle,  near  Cardiff,  now  stands ; 
and  Eineon  is  said  to  have  received  for  his  perfidy 
the  hilly  tract  of  country  extending  from  Castel 
Coch  to  the  Brecon  mountains,  and  known  as 
Senghenydd.  If  the  latter  be  correct,  it  gives 
some  ground  in  support  of  the  allegation  made 
so  much  to  Eineon's  discredit. 

Of  other  grants  in  Monmouthshire  we  find 
no  trace.  The  fact,  we  presume  being  that  the 
whole  of  Gwent  as  far  west  as  the  Usk  was  already 
under  the  control  of  the  king,  and  held  by  hu 
tenants,  as  would  appear  from  Domesday  records. 
Fitzhamon  therefore  would  presume  to  interfere 
with  those  lands  only  which  for  the  first  time  he 
had  brought  immediate  into  subjection.  The  next 
step  towsjrds  the  subjugation  of  the  country  was  the 
formation  of  the  castle  of  Cardiff,  by  which  the 
dominion  of  the  king  Was  transferred,  and  ad- 
vanced from  the  bai&s  of  the  Usk  to  the  Taff. 
But  even  this  was  comparatively  the  beginning 
of  that  wide  occupation  of  South  Wales,  which 
went  on  only  still  more  vigorously  in  the  next 
reign. 
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The  knightB  to  whom  Fitshamon  had  given  the 
diBtricts  aroand  were  ■oon  ioBpired  by  him  to  pat 
into  operation  the  Norman  laws  in  the  oourta  of 
the  Beveral  lordships,  the  old  and  lawful  lords 
being  deposed  and  thrust  aside.  But  strong  as  was 
the  Norman  baron's  arm,  the  spirit  of  the  Welsh 
refused  in  many  instances  to  bend  to  the  foreign 
laws,  even  though  their  land  had  been  taken  from 
them,  and  they  were  allowed  to  hold  and  cultivate 
it  only  on  condition  of  doing  homage  to  the  pil- 
lager. They  claimed  to  be  governed  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  their  own  prince  Howell 
Dda,  and  in  consequence  there  were  continual  and 
serious  commotions.  In  some  cases  the  barons 
deemed  it  prudent  to  make  concessions,  but  when 
they  thought  it  safe  to  refuse  they  did  so.  These 
compromises  thus  effected  gave  rise  to  some  un- 
avoidable confusion,  and  the  perpetration  of  cus- 
toms which  have  not  yet  wholly  become  extinct. 
In  Domesday  Book  it  is  stated  that  three  tenants  in 
Caerleon  were  living  by  Welsh  law,  and  similar 
records  are  preserved  in  reference  to  other  places. 
It  was  this  practice  that  gave  rise  to  such  distinc- 
tions as  Coity  Anglicana  and  Coity  Wallioana,  Eng- 
lish Dowlais  and  Welsh  Dowlais,  and  other  like 
designations. 

One  remarkable  instance  of  the  tenacity  of  the 
people  of  this  district  for  their  ancient  laws  is  set 
forth  in  the  pages  of  some  of  the  old  writers.  One 
account  is  given  in  the  Book  of  Aberpergwm  under 
date  1091  A.D.  Powell  says,  the  people  of 
OwentUoog  and  Glamorgan  were  so  incensed  by  the 
attempted  enforcement  of  the  new  laws  that  they 
broke  into  open  revolt,  and  secured  as  a  leader 
Payne  TurberviUe,  ime  of  the  twelve  Knights  that 
had  accompanied  Fitzhamon.  The  army,  as  it  was 
termed,  is  said  to  have  destroyed  a  castle  of  the 
Normans  (though  its  locality  is  not  stated),  and 
then  marched  against  Cardiff.  Here  they  besieged 
Fitzhamon  in  his  own  castle  and  immediately 
began  to  demolish  it.  At  this  juncture  Fitzhamon, 
seeing  the  greatness  of  the  multitude,  conceded  the 
demands  which  the  Welshmen  made,  and  so  the 
contest  ended. 

AoooidiDgto  an  account  preserved  in  the  lolo 
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M.SS.,    the  Welshmen  took  the  opportonity  of 
making  their  demands  at  a  time  when  Henry  I. 
happened  to  be  at  Cardiff.     It  is  also  stated  that 
the  malcontents  had  the  assistance  of  Caradoc,  the 
son  of  lestyn,  the  late  Kin^.     When  the  castle  had 
been  surrounded  the  King  is  described  as  going  to 
the  top  of  the  Raven  Tower,  enquiring  what  the 
tumult  was  all  about,  and  seeing  the  place  encom- 
passed by  fierce  armed  men  calling  for  a  parley. 
Payne  Turbeville,  acting  as  spokesman,  told  his 
Majesty  the  reason,  and  added  that  if  the  rightful 
orders  were  not  made  to  restore  the  laws  of  Moisan 
the  First,  both  he  and  Sir  Robert  would  soon  feel 
at  the  ears  of  what  stuff  the  castle  was  made.    It 
would  seem  that  without  more  ado  the  request  was 
granted.     Such  an  event  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  grip  of  the  Norman  barons  had,  to  some 
extent,    become     relaxed.       Indeed    the    Welsh 
Chroniclers,  who  naturally  represent  events  in  a 
light  favourable  to  their  own  countrymen,  state 
that  in  1094  the  Normans  were  completely  driven 
out  of  the  country,  but  it  is  clear  that  Gwent  is 
not  to  be  included  in  this  general  statement. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  one  of  Fitzhamon's 
Knights,  upon  whom  it  is  supposed  he  bestowed 
great  privileges  and  power,  should  so  soon  rebel 
against  him,  but  the  following  narration  will  throw 
some  light  upon  the  circumstances  and  bring  them 
within  the  ran^e  of  probability  : — 

At  the  division  of  the  spoil  after  the  winning  of 
Glamorgan,  Sir  Payne  de  TurbeviUe  asked  what 
his  share  was  to  be.  Fitzhamon  answered,  **  Here 
are  men,  here  are  arms ;  go,  get  it  where  you  can." 
Turbeville,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  foregone  con- 
clusion in  his  mind,  at  once  sallied  off  with  his 
force  to  Coity,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  Welsh 
lord,  Morgan,  requiring  him  to  give  up  the  Castle. 
The  Welshman,  as  phuosophio  as  he  was  fearless, 
promptly  appeared  leading  a  very  buxom  damsel, 
his  daughter  Sarah,  by  the  hand,  and  carrying  a 
drawn  sword  in  the  other.  Passing  through  the 
Norman  camp  he  came  to  Turbeville,  who  was 
looking  in  great  wonderment  at  this  proceeding, 
and  said,  ''  If  you  will  marry  my  daughter,  and 
oome  like  an  honest  man  into  my  castle,  I  will 
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yield  it  quickly ;  but  if  not,  let  not  the  bloocL 
either  of  yoar  men  or  mine  be  lost,  but  you  and 
I  in  single  combat  decide  who  shall  call  the  castle 
his  own."  Sir  Payne,  with  true  knightly  courtesy, 
instantly  drew  his  blade,  and  bowing  low,  presented 
the  hilt  to  the  father,  while  he  took  the  daughter 
by  the  hand  and  embraced  her.  By  the  advice  of 
Morgan  he  garrisoned  the  castle  with  Welsh 
soldiers,  and  stoutly  refused  to  pay  the  noble 
claimed  by  Fitzhamon  every  year  in  recognition  of 
his  seniority,  but  instead  sent  it  to  Cuadoc  the 
son  of  lestyn,  the  rightful  heir. 

The  incident  narrated  in  our  last,  in  which  the 
Welsh  appeared  to  have  gained  a  temporary 
advantage,  was  one  of  those  events  which  might  be 
eznected  to  transpire  where  a  brave  people, 
altnough  completely  conquered,  had  not  their 
characteristic  spirit  entirely  crushed  out  of  them. 
It  no  doubt  led  the  Normans  to  reflect  upon  the 
insecurity  of  their  position,  and  to  take  measures 
to  nrevent  a  repetition  of  such  patriotic  outbreaks, 
and  accordingly  evidence  is  clear  that  renewed 
efforts  were  made  to  effect  a  more  complete  subju- 
gation. Cardiganshire,  Carmarthenshire,  Brecon- 
shire,  and  Herefordsliire  were  simultaneously 
over-run  and  spoiled,  some  districts  being,  it  is 
stated,  '4eft  without  any  inhabitants,"  so  great 
was  the  slaughter.  Stout  resistance  was  again 
offered  by  the  men  of  Gwentlwg,  who  were  joined 
by  those  of  Glamorgan.  Gruffydd  and  Caxadoc, 
sons  of  Llewellyn  Bren,  lord  of  Senghenydd,  are 
said  to  have  been  among  the  leaders.  The  Welsh 
and  Norman  forces  came  into  conflict  with  each 
other  at  a  place  named  Gelli  Darfawg  or  Gelly 
Tarvawc,  the  result  being  that  the  Normans  were 
put  to  flight.  They,  however,  recovered  them- 
selves, and  taking  with  them  a  large  number  of 
English,  returned  to  the  charge.  The  C^nnry  then 
pretended  to  retreat,  and  drew  their  pursuers  into 
the  mountains  of  Brecknock.  Here,  first  making 
a  stand,  the  Welsh  then  rushed  upon  their  enemies 
and  drove  them  to  Gelligaer.  The  Normans  were 
here  once  more  reinforced,  and  a  £reftt  battle  with 
Bevere*slaughter  followed.  The  Welsh  chronicles 
represent  that  many  of  the  Norman  barons  were 
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killed  and  the  soldien  fled  to  the  cutles  which 
had  been  erected  for  their  protection. 

Conflicts  Buch  as  we  have  mentioned  were  con- 
tinually occurring,  the  result  being  generally  a  gain 
to  the  Norman  adventurers.  The  King  at  length 
took  the  matter  in  hand.  On  his  return  from  the 
continent  in  1097»  he  was  annoyed  to  And  that  so 
much  trouble  had  been  occasioned  by  the  Welsh, 
and  made  extensive  preparations  to  quickly  reduce 
the  country  to  peace  and  submission.  He  started 
with  the  avowal  that  he  would  exterminate  the 
whole  male  population,  but  Florence  of  Worcester, 
says  he  was  scarcely  able  to  take  or  kill  one  of  them. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles  state  that  the  King 
remained  in  Wales  from  Midsummer  till  near 
August.  He  experienced  a  great  loss  of  men, 
horses,  and  other  things,  and  then  seeing  he  could 
not  effect  his  object,  "returned  to  England,  and 
forthwith  caused  castles  to  be  built  on  the  Marches.'' 

It  was  most  probably  at  this  juncture  that  by  the 
efforts  of  the  lords  marchers  many  of  the  castles  in 
Monmouthshire  were  erected,  a  wonderful  series  of 
fortresses  which  in  their  very  desolation  at  this 
day  attest  the  terribleness  of  the  struggle  which 
for  300  years  was  maintaiuQd  between  the  Normans 
and  the  people  of  Gwent. 

The  miseries  and  state  of  desolation  to  which 
the  people  of  the  district  were  reduced  at  the  end 
of  the  nth  century  by  the  constant  struggles,  were 
increased  by  a  serious  loss  occasioned  by  a  tremen- 
dous inundation  of  the  sea  along  the  coast  of  Mon- 
mouthshire and  Glamorganshire.  One  account 
says  it  occurred  in  1095,  and  another  in  1097.  The 
sea  coasts  and  banks  of  rivers  were  all  over- 
whelmed, and  many  men,  with  numbers  of  cattle 
and  large  quantities  of  com,  were  swept  away. 
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DEATH  OF  FITZHAMON — MABEL  INHERITS  THE 
LORDSHIP  OF  OLAMOaOAN — ^MABEL  IS  MARRIED  TO 
ROBERT  EARL  OF  GLOUCESTER — COtTDITION  OF 
CAERLEON — DEATH  OF  OWEN  AF  CARADOC — OABR- 
LEON  SEIZED  BY  ROBERT  DE  OHANDOS. 

Gwent  was  not  again  troubled  during  the  re- 
maining portion  of  William's  reign.  He  was  killed 
in  August,  1100,  and  succeeded  by  his  younger 
brother  Henry.  This  prince,  although  reigning 
for  thirty-five  years,  was  so  much  engaged  in 
foreign  affairs  that  he  was  enabled  to  spend  only 
five  uneasy  summers  within  the  realm  of  England. 
During  these  periods  the  affairs  of  this  district 
seem  to  have  occupied  a  fair  share  of  his  majesty's 
attention. 

We  now  approach  matters  which  may  prove 
more  interesting  than  any  we  have  previously 
treated  of,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are 
less  remote,  and  their  sequence  more  easily  traced. 
Newport,  too,  of  which  so  little  has  hitherto  been 
said,  will  giudually  emerge  from  the  nebulous 
condition  in  which  the  place  appears  to  have  been 
existing  for  a  couple  of  centuries. 

In  1105,  Fitzhamon,  having  been  appointed 
general  to  the  King's  army,  was  called  away  from 
Cardiff  Castle,  where  he  had  continued  to  reside, 
to  take  command  of  the  siege  of  Caen,  in  Normandy, 
and  there,  September  28,  1106,  he  received  a  spear 
wound  in  the  temple,  which,  in  March  of  the 
following  year  terminated  fatally.  His  remains 
were  brought  home  and  buried  in  the  A.bbey  at 
Tewkesbury,  where  there  still  exist  a  monument 
and  other  memorials  of  him. 

Fitzhamon  died  without  male  issue,  but  left 
four  daughters  co-heiresses.  King  Henry,  it  is 
said,  was  averse  to  seeing  the  honour  of  Glou- 
cester, which  Fitzhamon  held,  divided,  and  adopted 
such  arbitrary  measures  as  effectually  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  testator's  wilL  The  daughters 
were  thus  disposed  of  :  Hawise  was  made  Abbess 
of  Wilton  ;  Cecilia,  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury; 
Amicia  was  given  in  marriage  to  the  Earl  of  Brit- 
tany ;  and  Mabilia  (Mabel  or  Maud),  the  eldest, 
wsB  married  to  Robert,  the  King's  natural  son  by 
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eatates  deTolvMl  upon  Mabel,  and  on  her  mar- 
riage,   fell    into    the    hands   of    her   husband. 

Mabel»  it  is  said,  expressed  some  reluetance 
when  this  alliance  was  proposed  by  the  King, 
alleging  that  as  Robert  had  then  no  baronial  title 
nor  high  military  standing,  such  a  union  was 
neither  agreeable  to  her  taste  nor  suitable  to  the 
rank  and  possessions  bequeathed  to  her  by  so  many 
illustrious  ancestors.  The  King  removed  these 
objections  by  creating  his  son  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
and  installing  him  in  the  various  high  offices  con- 
nected therewith. 

Robert,  a  monk  of  Gloucester  (writing  about 
1280),  represents  the  affair  in  the  following  shrewd 
dialogue.  The  King  is  supposed  to  have  proposed 
as  a  State  measure  that  Mabsl  should  give  her  hand 
to  his  son^  Robert,  when  Mabel  answers  him  thus  : 

Mabbl  :  Sir,  she  said,  ich  wote  your  herte  upon  me  is 
More  for  myne  heritage,  than  for  myselfe  I  wis 
And  suche  heritage  as  ich  have,  it  were  to  mee  grit  shame 
To  take  a  lorde  but  he  hadd^  any  Bomame. 

KiKO  Hknbt  :  Bamoeeill,  quod  the  Kinge,  thou  seest 
well  in  thjB  case. 
Sir  Robert  Fitzhayman  thi  fadeis  namd  was  ; 
As  fayre  a  name  he  shall  have,  as  you  may  see. 
Sir  Robert  le  FUz-Boy  shall  his  name  be 
Yea,  Damoseill,  he  sayd,  thy  lorde  shall  have  a  name 
For  him,  and  for  hisheireB,  fayre  without  blame  : 
For  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucestre  his  name  shall  be,  ft  'tis 
Hee  shall  be  Barl  of  Gloaceetre,  and  his  heir^,  I  wis. 

Mabel  no  longer  hesitates,  but  in  amiable 
simplicity  answers : 

Mabel  :  Inne  this  forme,  quod  ahee,  ich  wole  that  all 
my  thyng  be  hys. 

From  subsequent  events  it  is  prefcty  clear  that 
among  the  estates  held  by  Fitzhamon  was  the  town 
and  district  of  Newport,  this  property  forming  part 
of  the  possessions  held  by  his  daughter  Mabel  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage.  Caerleon  still  remained 
in  the  hands  of  native  princes. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  married  Mabel, 
is  said  by  Lord  Ly  ttleton  to  have  been  unquestion- 
ably the  wisest  man  of  his  day,  and  his  virtues  ' 
were  such  that  even  those  times  could  not  corrupt 
them.    Having  acquired  the  estates  of  his  wif e^ 
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from  the  inroads  of  the  hostile  natives,  and  being 
aware  of  the  important  position  of  Newport,  he 
set  about  building  a  castle.  Such  is  the  statement 
generally  received,  but  which  after  all  is  nothing 
more  than  a  bare  suggestion,  and  is  hot  supported 
by  any  sufficient  authority  to  be  received  without 
question. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  the 
records  of  the  district  |or  the  first  century  and  a 
half  after  the  Conquest  are  very  scanty,  being 
chiefly  charters  granted  by  the  lords  to  their  de- 
pendents or  to  the  church,  though  usually  attested 
by  many  witnesses. 

Fitzhamon  an^  his  successors  styled  themselves 
in  their  charters  Domini  Morganice  et  Glamor- 
ganiae,  and  retained  this  title  even  after  the  lands 
now  in  Monmouthshire  had  passed  away  into 
other  hands  for  a  time. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  died  about  the  year 
1148,  leaving  his  son  William  to  succeed  to  his 
honours  and  lands.  But  before  proceeding  further 
in  this  direction  we  must  revert  to  the  condition 
of  Caerleon. 

During  the  half  century  after  the  conquest  Caer- 
leon was  more  unsettled  than  most  other  places  in 
the  district,  and  in  the  struggles  of  the  Normans  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  city  it  is  not  unlikely  to 
have  been  taken  and  retaken  several  ti  ines.  Being 
the  capital  city,  and  a  place  so  dear  to  the  memory 
of  all  W  elph  princes,  from  the  fact  that  the  ashes  of 
so  many  of  their  ancestors  reposed  there,  it  must 
surely  have  been  held  with  all  the  tenacity  which 
characterised  the  early  British  race,  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  while  neighbouring  towns  submitted  to 
the  >  orman  power,  and  the  remnants  of  government 
in  them  by  British  princes  was  swept  away,  there  still 
lingered  at  Caerleon  a  shadow  of  the  ancient  regime. 
As  to  the  events  which  transpired,  very  much 
might  be  reasonably  surmised,  but  we  are  scarcely 
warranted  in  going  beyond  the  facts  which  are  re- 
corded. The  Norman  accounts  represent  that  when 
Domesdav  survey  was  made  the  castelry  of  Caer- 
leon was  m  possession  of  Wm.  De  Scohies,  but  who 
he  was  or  what  became  of  him  it  is  difficult  to  trace. 
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That  he  had  been  nominated  to  the  lordshipis  appar- 
ent, but  that  he  wasinposseBsion  there  is  no  evidence. 
If  Caerleon  was  at  any  time  in  his  hands,  he  must 
after  a  little  while  have  either  given  it  up  or  been 
expelled.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
do  the  former,  and  so  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  possession  of  Caerleon  must  have  been  the 
object  of  some  contest,  for  in  1113,  Owen,  who 
succeeded  his  father  Garadoc  in  1069  or  1070,  is  still 
found  lord  of  Caerleon.  William  the  Conqueror  and 
William  Bufus  had  passed  away  in  his  time,  and 
both  these  sovereigns  had  expended  much  consider- 
ation and  force  to  extinguish  every  spark  of 
independence  among  the  native  Welsh  people,  but 
Owen,  notwithstanding  these  efforts,  still  main- 
tained a  position  of  dignity  and  power  at  Caerleon. 
This  was  scarcely  the  result  of  opposition  to  the 
Norman  rule,  because  it  is  clear  that  his  had 
rendered  continued  allegiance  to  the  English 
crown,  and  had  so  far  ingratiated  himself  into  the 
favour  and  eonfidcnoe  of  the  barons  who  held 
sway  in  this  district,  as  to  have  been  entrusted  by 
them  with  the  defence  on  their  behalf  of  the  King's 
castle  at  Carmarthen,  against  Gryffydd,  the  son  of 
Rhys  ap  Tewdwr.  It  was  in  connection  with  this 
service  that  Owen  met  with  a  premature  death. 
The  circumstances  appear  to  be  these.  After  the 
death  of  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  his  territories  were 
seized  upon  by  the  Norman  Barons,  and  divided 
among  a  large  number  of  them.  The  claims  of 
Gryffydd,  the  son,  to  any  portion  of  them 
was  totally  disregarded.  Gxyffydd  made  an  appeal 
to  the  King,  but  his  appeads  were  treated  with 
contempt.  Instead,  therefore,  of  meekly  subinit- 
ting  tu  the  indignity,  he  gathered  a  number  of 
friends  and  took  every  opportunity  to  harass  the 
Normans  in  the  positions  they  held.  Having  cap- 
tured several  castles,  and  his  forces  gaining  con- 
siderable strength,  the  Normans  became  alarmed, 
and  entered  into  consultations  with,  and  sought  the 
assistance  of  all  the  native  Princes  whom  they 
could  rely  upon  as  being  the  King's  friends.  The 
defence  of  Carmarthen  Castle  was  organised,  and 
Owen  ap  Caradoc  undertook  the  command  for  the 
first  fortnight,  it  being  arranged  that  other  com- 
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manden  shonld  by  turn  have  a  ohai^ge 
of  equal  duration.  GryfTydd  soon  came 
before  the  castle,  and  having  by  means 
of  spies  ascertained  the  condition  of  the  place, 
made  preparations  accordingly.  Bushing  suddenly 
into  the  town  by  night,  he  ordered  his  men  to 
make  a  great  shout,  thereby  to  strike  terror  to 
those  ?rithin.  Owen,  being  surprised  at  such  an 
unexpected  uproar,  made  all  possible  haste  to  the 
place  where  he  had  heard  the  shouting,  and, 
thinkine:  that  his  men  were  at  his  heels,  fell  in 
among  the  enemy ;  but,  having  none  to  support 
hiip — his  men  being  all  fled — he  was,  after  a  manly 
defence,  cut  in  pieces.  Gryffydd  thus  obtained 
possession  of  the  town,  and  destroyed  the  castle. 

Owen  ap  Caradoc,  therefore,  died,  not  in  defen- 
ding his  own  patrimony,  or  in  aiding,  the  cause  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  but  fell  by  their  hands 
maintaining  the  cause  of  the  Norman  conquerors. 

Owen  ap  Caradoc  had  three  sons---Owen, 
Morgan,  and  lorwerth — each  of  whom  in  turn,  it 
seems,  succeeded  to  the  Lordship  of  Caerleon. 
In  the  *'  Lineage  of  Caerleon,"  preserved  in  the 
lolo  MSS.  it  is  stated  that  lorwerth  became  ''the 
next  Lord  of  Caerleon,"  but  from  the  best 
aocountp  it  would  appear  that  Owen  succeeded  his 
father  Owen.  The  younger  Owen  seems  to  have 
been  designated  Owen  WA,n,  probably  from  some 
infirmity  of  body  or  mind,  and  could  not  have  held 
the  Lordship  long,  for  just  at  this  period  Robert 
de  Chandos,  one  of  the  Norman  barons,  swooped 
down  upon  Caerleon,  carrying  all  before  him. 
This  Robert  de  Chandos  was  a  personage,  as  Mr. 
Octavius  Morgan  well  observes,  who,  like  a  passing 
meteor,  suddenly  appears  upon  the  scene,  and  as 
quickly  disappears.  The  history  of  his  connexion 
with  Gwent  is  involved  in  impenetrable  mystery. 
He  assumed  to  be  Lord  of  Caerleon,  and  the  fact 
of  his  having  founded  the  Priory  of  Goldoliff, 
about  11 13,  is  confirmatory  that  he  held  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  the  Lordship,  and  was  an  indivi- 
dual of  great  influence.  He  died  in  1120,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Priory,  at  Goldclifl'.  He 
left  three  sous,  but  neither  of  them  succeeded 
to  Caerleon,  nor  is  it  conjectured  that  they  ever 
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made  anj  claim  io  it.  On  the  contrary,  howeVer, 
the  sons  and  descendants  of  Owen  ap  Caradoo  are 
f onnd  to  be  lords  of  Gaerleon  for  at  least  a  century 
later.  It  is  still  strange  that  the  sons  of  Owen 
appear  to  have  confirmed  the  grants  to  the  Priory 
of  Ooldcliff  which  Robert  de  Ghandos  had  made. 
The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  not  clear,  but  it 
has  been  supposed  that  Robert  de  Chandos  held  the 
lordship  under  agrant  from  the  Grown  temporarily, 
during  the  minority  of  Owen  Wftn,  or  while  he 
was  incapable  of  exercising  the  functions  of  his 
position.  It  is  natural  to  think  that  the  sons  of 
Robert  de  Ghandos  would  undoubtedly  have  made 
an  effort  to  have  acquired  the  lordship  if  their 
father  had  been  really  possessed  of  it,  but  the 
records  show  that  after  his  death  Mor^gan,  the 
brother  of  Owen  W&n,  became  next  lord. 

Mr  Wakeman,  in  corroboration  of  this,  points 
out  how  improbable  it  would  be  that  the  King 
would  allow  the  Barons  to  dispossess  the  heir  of  a 
tenant  of  the  Grown  who  had  so  lately  fallen 
fighting  in  its  behalf .  He  further  suggests  that 
Robert  de  Ghandos  was  only  the  owner  of  Gold- 
cliff,  which  was  a  mesne  fee,  and  did  not  hare 
possession  of  the  entire  lordship.  A  difficulty  here 
again  arises,  as  it  appears  from  Dugdale  that  he 
assigned  to  the  monks  the  tithes  of  a  mill,  and 
an  orchard  at  Gaerleon,  together  with  the 
Ghurches  of  St.  Julias,  St.  Aaron,  and  St.  Alban, 
and  their  appurtenances,  and  this  statement,  if 
correct,  would  certainly  show  that  Robert  de 
Ghandos  exercised  all  the  power  which  could  be 
Tested  in  the  rightful  lord.  Whatever  were  his 
powers,  however,  he  soon  went  the  way  of  all 
fleshf  and  the  mist  of  more  than  seven  centuries 
have  rendered  the  outline  of  his  deeds  uncertain 
and  apochryphal. 
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THE  BRITISH  CHUECH — ROMB  ACQUIRES  JURISDIGTIOIT 
AT  LLAMDAFF — THE  POWERS  OF  THE  CHURCH 
EXERCISED  TO  RESTRAIN  THE  RAPACITY  OF  THE 
BAROXS. 

The  British  Churoh,  which  up  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century  had  maintaiued  a  position  of 
independence  to  the  see  of  Kome,  became  in  time 
weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  and  by  def;ree8 
submitted  to  the  imperious  requirements  of  the 
authority  it  for  a  long  time  vigorously  repudiated. 
In  the  early  a'jes  of  Christianity  a  jealousy  arose 
between  the  See  uf  Llandaff  and  the  metropolitical 
See  of  Caerleon,  the  superiority  of  the  latter  being 
generally  acknowledged  up  to  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine.  The  removal  of  the  See,  however, 
from  Caerleon  to  St.  David's  lessened  the  respect 
for  the  former  place,  and  Llandaff,  less  disposed 
to  admit  the  superiority  of  St.  David's  than  it  had 
been  that  of  Caerleon,  grew  bolder  in  the  main- 
tenance of  its  dignity  and  asserted  rights.  The 
ill-feeling  between  the  rival  Sees  grew  increasingly 
bitter,  and  at  last  became  so  intense  that  the 
Bishops  of  Llandaff  refused  consecration  at  the 
hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Davids.  Up  to 
this  time  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
Bishops  in  Wales  had  been  all  native  Bhcons, 
and  that  the  Archbishops  of  Caerleon,  and  sub- 
sequently of  St.  Davids,  had  exercised  their 
archiepiscopal  functions  without  the  ornament  of 
the  pall,  the  mark  of  submission  to  the  Pope. 
In  961,  Bishop  Pater,  or  Padarn,  who  had  held 
the  See  of  Llandaff  for  eighteen  years,  died,  and 
his  successor  was  appointed  by  Bhodri,  son  of 
Morgan  Hen,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Pope. 
This  Bishop,  however,  having  been  poisoned,  he 
was  followed  in  the  See  by  Gwgan,  or  Gucan,  a 
Welsh  priest,  who  submitted  to  be  consecrated 
by  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  act 
of  Dunstan  established  a  new  jurisdiction  in  Llan- 
daff^ which  was  not  however  extended  to  other 
dioceses  in  Wales  for  more  than  a  century  after- 
wards, when  going  hand  in  hand  with  Xorman 
rule,  St  David's,  and  other  dioceses  in  turn,  were 
broufi[ht  under  the  sway  of  the  authorities  of  Rome. 
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This  oircumstanoe  was  certainly  not  an  unmitigated 
evil,  even  if  it  may  not  be  regarded  in  some  respests 
as  a  blessing.  After  a  period  of  great  prosperity, 
the  efforts  of  the.  clergy  in  Wales  became  leas 
vigorous,  and  while  the  country  was  convulsed 
with  internal  warfare,  and  overrun  by  the  maraud- 
ing parties  of  invading  nations,  its  power  for  good 
was  limited  to  the  sm^lest  degree.  To  the  rapacity 
of  the  Norman  adventurers  neither  the  Church  nor 
the  people  were  able  to  oppose  any  effectual  check, 
and  every  vestige  of  a  separate  nationality  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  swept  away  had  it  not 
been  for  the  interposition  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Romish  Church.  With  all  her 
faults,  let  us  be  just  to  Rome.  At 
a  period  in  the  iiistory  of  this  district  especially, 
when  all  laws  human  and  divine  were  set  at  nought 
by  the  conquering  forces  and  their  leaders,  when 
might  alone  enforced  the  desires  of  avarice,  the 
.Church  stepped  forward  to  stay  the  torrent  of 
evil,  and  the  powers  of  spiritual  Rome  were 
exerted  on  behalf  of  a  suffering  and  despoiled 
people. 

We  have  already  narrated  how  the  Norman 
barons,  and  the  knights  parcelled  out  the  districts 
which  they  overrun,  until  scarcely  a  rood  of 
ground  had  been  left  unclaimed  by  them.  Whether 
it  had  been  the  property  of  a  Welsh  Prince  or 
peasant,  or  was  it  possessions  held  by  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church  all  former  circumstances  were 
equally  disregarded,  and  they  held  the  land  with 
an  iron  grip  which  neither  prince  nor  people  wexe 
able  to  loosen.  A  power  more  potent  than  this, 
however,  was  found  in  the  influence  of  the  church 
since  it  had  come  under  the  supervision  and 
authority  of  Rome,  and  the  beneficial  way  in  which 
this  was  exercised  we  shall  have  occasion  to  set 
forth. 

Ten  years  prior  to  the  Conquest,  Bishop  Herwald 
was  appointed  to  the  See  of  Llandaff,  and  remained 
in  that  position  during  the  lifetime  of  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  succei^or .  He  lived  until  1104, 
having  occupied  the  see  for  a  period  of  48  years. 
His  great  age  and  natural  infirmities  were  un- 
favourable to  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which 
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might  have  been  a  restraint  to  the  injoBtioe  of  the 
neighbouring  barons,  and  the  bishopric  remaining 
vacant  for  fonr  or  five  years  after  Herwald's  death 
afforded  a  farther  opportunity  for  forwarding  their 
nefarious  poli^.  The  condition  of  the  diocese 
when  Bishop  Urban  was  promoted  to  the  see  in 
1108  was  very  deplorable,  but  he  at  once  set  about 
doing  his  best  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Church 
and  to  prevent  further  spoliation.  He  found  that 
lands  belonging  to  the  Church  had  been  filched  by 
the  barons  on  idl  hands,  some  of  the  greatest  sinners 
in  this  respect  beiug  Robert  de  Chandos,  who  had 
taken  Caerleon  and  €k)ldclifi^;  the  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  Walter  Fitas-Richard  de  Clare,  the  baron 
who  possessed  Llanvsir,  Caerwent  and  other 
places.  Urban  remonstrated  with  these  and 
other  barons  for  their  wickedness,  and 
sought  a  return  of  the  land,  but  without  avail. 
He  denounced  them  with  no  better  success,  and 
ultimately  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  the  offenders  by  name,  and  sought  the 
interposition  of  the  Pope.  His  requisition  to  the 
Pope  sets  forth  the  ruined  state  of  the  diocese.  It 
toys  that  although  Uandaff 

*'  Had  bean  the  mistrees  of  all  other  churoheB  in  Wales 
indignity  and  every  privilege,  had  been  annihilated  by 
the  cnielty  of  the  natives  and  the  invadon  of  the 
Kermans.  Yet  religions  persons  always  remained  in  it  to 
perform  Divine  service,  bnt  during  the  reign  of  William 
Bnf  ns  a  great  number  of  the  clei^  were  destroyed,  and  of 
tiie  twenty  four  canons  whereby  the  ohnrch  had  been 
protected,  bnt  two  remained  therein,  and  in  the  poesearion 
of  the  church  onlv  four  plonghlanos  and  four  oxgancs  of 
land.  The  church  not  only  had  its  territories  taken  nom 
it,  bnt  had  been  also  deprived  of  its  tithes,  and  of  the 
dergy  of  the  Diocese,  both  by  the  robbeiy  of  tiie  laity 
and  of  the  monks,  and  by  the  invasion  of  the  territoi^ 
and  Diocese  by  the  Bisnops  of  Hereford  and  of  St 
David." 

Pope  Caliztus  gave  Urban  all  the  assistance 
which  his  position  of  influence  commanded.  He 
sent  a  Bull  to  King  Henry  commanding  him  to 
assist  Urban,  and  also  to  Ralph,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  requiring  him  to  render  justice  to 
those  who  detained  the  property  of  the  church  at 
Llandaff,  especially  the  Bishops  of  St  David  and 
Hereford.  A  special  Bull  was  sent  to  Robert  de 
n 
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ChandoB,  of  Qoldcliff,  Walter  Fitzgilbert,  and 
others,  directing  them  to  restore  without  delay  all 
the  lands  and  property  which  they  had  wickedly 
taken  away  and  detained  from  the  said  Charch.  In 
his  Bull  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  Pope 
observes  that  the  diocese  of  Llandaff  '*  appears  to 
have  been  reduced  almost  to  nothing." 

-  The  efforts  of  Oalixtus  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
any  immediate  effect,  for  we  find  that  in  1128,  nine 
y«ars  after  the  issue  of  the  Bull  of  Calixtus,  Pope 
Honorius  II.  addressed  a  Bull  to  the  Monks,  Chap- 
lains, &c.,  of  the  Diocese  of  Llandaff  upon  the  same 
subject.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

Honorius,  Bishop,  Servant  of  the  servant  of  God,  to 
our  beloved  sons,  monks,  chaplainB,  canons,  Walter,  son 
of  Richard,  Brvan  son  of  Earl  William,  Payne  son  of 
John,  Milo  of  Gloucester,  Bertram  son  of  William 
.  .  Winebald  de  Bsidlon,  Robert  de  (j^handos, 
Richard  the  son  of  Pnntios,  Robert  the  son  of  Martin, 
Robert  the  son  of  Roger,  Manrice  the  son  of  William  de 
liOndreB,  and  other  noble  persons  resident  throughout 
the  diooese  of  Llandaff,  health  and  apostolical  benediction. 
We  are  informed  through  means  of  report,  that  contrary 
to  your  honour,  and  the  salvation  of  your  souls,  vou 
have  rashly  dared  to  plondervour  mother,  the  Church  of 
Llandaff,  and  annihilate  it.  Wherefore,  having  compassion 
and  paternal  affection  on  your  adverse  conduct  we  bv  means 
of  the  present  writing,  do  order  and  command  tLat  ye, 
without  delay,  restore  whatsoever  in  tithes,  lands,  obla- 
tures,  sepultureg,  and  other  property  ye  have  unjustly 
taken  and  retain  from  the  said  Church,  and  other  chnrches 
in  the  said  diocese.  For  if  sons  are  to  be  blamed  who 
dishonour  their  natural  mother,  and  inflict  injury  on  her, 
much  more  are  they  who  molest  their  spiritual  one,  and 
by  violence  take  away  her  property.  And  what  is 
infamous  and  prejudicial  to  the  Christian  name,  when  ye 
come  to  the  thresholds  of  the  saints,  and  the  dedications 
of  the  Churches,  ye  blush  not  to  rob  and 
molest,  and,  on  the  market  days,  take  away 
the  property  of  those  who  are  coming  or  returning, 
and  kill  some  of  them  in  a  cruel  manner.  On  account  of 
these  things,  we  command  ye  altogether  to  desist  from 
these  crimes,  and  that  ye  humbly  obey  the  orders  of  our 
venerable  brother  Bishop  Urban.  But  if  ye  treat  them 
with  contempt,  we,  Qod  being  our  adviser,  confirm  the 
canonical  sentence,  which  he  shall  promulgate  against 
you,  given  at  the  Lateran,  the  19th  day  of  April,  1128. 

In  getting  a  restoration  of  the  land,  Bishop 
Urban  was  only  partially  successful.  Walter 
Fitz-Bichard  de  Qlue^  who  heads  the  list  in  the 
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Boll  of  HonoriuB,  seems  to  have  componncled  the 
matter  with  the  Bishop  by  building  Tintern  Abbey 
upon  part  of  the  lands  which  he  had  plundered, 
and  having  endowed  it  with  a  portion  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  rest.  Robert  de  Chandos, 
like  his  brother  sinner,  seems  also  to  have  com- 
pounded by  giving  a  portion  of  his  ill-gotten  pro- 
perty to  the  monastery  he  had  founded  at  Gold- 
oliff,  as  we  find  that  Uanbedr,  Oatsash, 
(Capella  de  Fraxino),  St  Alban's,  and  St  Julians  and 
Aarons  were  all  given  to  Goldcliflf  for  the  health 
and  salvation  of  his  soul,  and  of  his  wife  Isabella. 
What  others  did  in  the  way  of  giving  up  laud  can- 
not well  be  ascertained,  but  the  continued  influ- 
ence of  the  Bishop  and  Popes  was  not  without 
its  due  effect,  for  to  it  must  be  attributed  in 
some  measure  the  rise  of  those  great  religious 
institutions  in  the  district  which  were  founded 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  which  have 
been  both  in  their  glory  and  their  ruin  regarded 
with  so  much  pride. 

The  great  revival  in  religion,  or  perhaps,  more 
correctly  speaking,  the  great  rage  for  erecting 
buildings  for  religious  purposes  was  a  characteris- 
tic feature  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  in  no  dis- 
trict of  the  kingdom  probably  was  the  effect  more 
striking  than  in  that  of  Gwent.  Where  the  sacred 
structures  built  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tain  era  had  been  systematically  and  ruthlessly 
destroyed  by  the  Saxons  ;  where  the  land  claimed 
as  the  remnant  of  church  property  had  been  un- 
ceremonioubly  taken  possession  of  by  the  Norman 
barons,  there  now  suddenly  arose  numerous  build- 
ings of  unusual  splendour  and  opulence.  It  was 
a  marvellous  change,  and  not  only  affected  the 
social  condition  of  the  population,  but  even  affected 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  country.  The  cause  or 
reason  of  the  sudden  transformation  was  simply 
this  :  the  Church  of  Rome  from  the  days  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  had  had  a  severe  struggle  with 
the  civil  power  of  Britain,  and  in  the  course  of 
Henry's  reign  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  an 
influence  more  powerful  than  she  had  ever  before 
possessed.  She  then  inculcated  upon  the  rich  a  duty 
which  they  not  unreadily  practised|  until  it  became 
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quite  huddonable  to  erect  large  and  grand  places  of 
woFship.  The  King  encouraged  the  practice,  and 
the  clergy  theniBelves  impressed  upon  those  who 
had  the  means,  that  they  would  have  lived  in  vain 
if  they  did  not  leave  behind  them  some  monument 
of  their  pious  munificence.  The  clergy  further 
urged  upon  the  barons  especially,  the  double  incen- 
tive that  such  works  would  answer  the  purpose  of 
atonement  for  the  enormous  offences  they  had 
committed,  and  also  become  gradual  but  certain  in- 
struments of  subjection  and  self -protection.  '  *  Thus, " 
remarks  a  writer,  ''each  Norman  chieftain 
at  that  time  of  pillage  compromised  and  commuted 
liberally  with  Heaven  for  a  life  of  brilliant  crimes." 
At  the  same  time  it  might  be  justly  added  that  Uie 
evils  of  conquest  were  to  a  great  extent  ameliorated 
by  the  introduction  of  useful  and  elegant  arts. 

If  we  here  set  down  in  order  the  dates  at  which 
some  of  the  religious  institutions  were  founded,  it 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  early  and  to  what 
extent  the  district  must  have  been  affected  by  the 
prevailing  movement  of  the  age.  Thus  the  Abbey 
of  Llanthony  was  established  as  early  as  1108,  a 
Priory  at  Bassalleg  in  1110,  a  similar  institution  at 
€k)ldoliff  in  1113,  another  at  Abergavenny  before 
1128,  andthe  beautiful  Abbey  of  Tintem  in  1131. 
Then  followed  the  erection  of  structures  of  a  like 
character  at  uncertain  dates  at  Caerleon,  Llantar- 
nam,  Malpas,  Usk,  Monmouth,  and  Newport 
When  it  is  mentioned  that  a  monastery  at  Bristol 
was  not  estabUshed  until  1142,  the  religious  move- 
ment in  this  district  will  appear  all  the  more 
remarkable. 

The  histories  of  Llanthony  and  Tintem  we  do 
not  intend  to  enter  upon.  They  have  been  ably 
dealt  with  by  many  writers,  and  would  open  a  scope 
beyond  the  purport  of  this  present  work,  but  most 
of  the  other  places  named  will  come  within  our 
purview  in  due  course. 

The  first  institution  in  point  of  time  seems  to 
have  been  the  Priory  at  Bassalleg,  alleged  to  have 
been  founded  by  Robert  de  Hawya,  or  Haia,  and 
Gundreda,  or  Gundra,  his  wife.  Why  such  a 
secluded  and  obscure  place  as  Bassalleg  should 
have  been  selected  as  the  place  of  f oon&tion  for 
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the  fizBt  NonnftD  piioxy  in  tlie  dirtrioi  is  not 
apparent,  but  the  niini,  or  lemembranoe  of  a 
former  institution  eBtablished  by  Gwladys,  wife  of 
Gwynlliw,  founder  of  St.  Woolos  Church,  may 
have  itiU  remained,  and  were  resuacitated  by 
Robert  de  Haia.  The  new  priory  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Basil,  and  with  the  consent  of  Robert  Fitz- 
hamon,  i^e  ddief  lord  of  Glamorgan,  given  with 
all  its  dependencies  to  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury, 
forming  afterwards  a  cell  to  that  celebrated  abbey. 

The  Priory  at  Golddiff  was  founded  by  Robert 
de  Chandos,  and  being,  by  the  permission  of  Henry 
I.  annexed  ;to  the  Abbey  of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  was 
considered  and  treated  as  an  alien  priory.  These 
alien  priories  were  cells  or  small  Rouses  in  one 
countzy  dependent  on  large  foreigp  monasteries. 
When  manors  or  tithes  were  given  to  distant 
reliffious  houses  the  monks,  either  to  increase  the 
authority  or  more  probably  to  have  faithful 
stewards  of  their  revenues,  built  convenient  houses 
for  the  reception  of  small  fraternities  of  their  body, 
who  were  to  reside  at  and  govern  these  cells.  A 
prior  and  12  monks  of  the  fienedictine  Order  were 
in  accordance  with  thia  principle  sent  to  Goldcliff 
from  Normandy. 

The  religious  house  established  at  Malpas  formed 
a  cell  to  the  priory  of  Montacute,  in  Somersetshire, 
and  contained  two  Cluniac  monks.  It  was  founded 
by  Winebald  de  Baeluna,  who  is  named  in  the  bull 
of  Pope  Honorius,  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
as  one  of  the  barons  who  had  plundered  the  diurch. 
Referring  to  the  same  baron  there  is  another  bull 
addressed  by  Honorius  to  Bishop  Urban,  as  fol- 
lows :— 

"  Honorius,  Bishop^rvant  of  the  ■enranta  of  God,  to 
his  venerable  brother  UrbMi,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  health 
and  i^KMtolical  benediction.  WiDebald,  of  Baeluna,  wm 
disposed  to  give  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul  to  the  monks  of 
Montacute,  the  territory  of  Cairleon.  Wherefore  we 
command  tnee,  that  saving  the  right  of  thy  church,  thou 
wilt  so  far  grant  the  said  territory  to  the  aforesaid  monks. 
—Given  at  the  Lateran,  the  16th  day  of  June,  1129.*' 

The  lands  spoken  of  in  this  Bull  as  ''Terra 
de  Cairleon  "  are  supposed  to  have  been  given  for 
the  foundation  and  benefit  of  the  house  at  Malpas. 
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The  Cistercian  order  was  introduced  into  England 
daring  the  reign  of  Heniy  I.  The  members  of 
this  Order  of  set  purpose  lived  in  the  wilderness, 
and  for  the  most  part  they  pitched  their  dwellings 
in  spots  of  striking  natural  beauty.  This  is 
instanced  in  the  position  of  Llantamam  Abbey, 
which  at  its  foundation  must  have  been 
well  secluded  from  the  haunts  of  men,  sur- 
rounded by  hills  on  all  sides,  well  watered  with 
two  small  rivers,  and  where  nature  is  luxuriant 
with  her  rural  charms.  The  precise  date  at 
which  this  abbey  was  founded  is  uucertain,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  founder.  In  one  of  the 
chronicles  published  in  the  Myfyrian  Archseology, 
it  is  stated  that  Howel  ap  lorwerth  founded  the 
monastery  of  St.  Dewi,  that  is  Llantamam,  in 
1178.  Mr.  Wakeman,  however,  thinks  the  date 
is  not  correct.  Howell's  own  statement  is  that  he 
was  the  founder,  and  that  his  father  was  then 
living.  This  is  found  in  a  Charter  of  his  granting 
certain  lands  to  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  com- 
mencing in  these  words  : — ''Be  it  known  to  all 
the  faithful  of  the  Church  of  God,  present  and  to 
come,  clergy  and  laity,  that  [,  Howel,  son  of 
lorwerth,  son  of  Owen,  with  the  assent  and  con- 
sent of  my  said  Father,  for  my  own  Salvation 
and  that  of  my  parents  and  predecessors,  and  for 
the  commutation  of  the  tithes  Ensantemon  (in 
Llantamam),  where  I  have  settled  white 
monks  (ubi  albos  monachos  institu),  have 
given,"  &c.  This  document  is,  unfortuna- 
tely, without  date,  but  as  lorwerth  died 
in  1175,  it  must  have  been  before  that  date. 
Mr  Wakeman,  who  investigated  the  matter,  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Abbey  at  Llantamam  and  the 
institution  of  a  similar  character  at  Caerleon  were 
connected  with  each  other  and  under  the  same 
rule.  The  foundation  of  the  Abbey  at  Llantamam 
is  clear,  but  it  is  strange  that  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  either  in  the  taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  (1290), 
or  in  any  other  public  records  for  several  centuries 
afterwards,  and  equally  strange  is  it  that  although 
an  Abbey  of  the  Cistercian  Order  is  kcown  to  have 
existed  at  Caerleon  at  an  early  period,  neither 
Dugdale  nor  Tanner  could  find  any  account  of  Uie 
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date  of  its  foundation  or  the  name  of  its  founder. 

In  connection  with  these  e:irly  ecclesiastical 
fonndations  we  might  mention  that  Peterstone 
Church,  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  was  built  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Mabel,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Robert  Fitzhamon,  and-  wife  of  Robert  Earl  of 
Gloucester.  She  gave  it  to  the  Abbey  of  Bristol 
(founded  1142),  with  the  addition  of  sixty  acres  of 
land  in  the  parish  of  Peterstone,  or  as  the  records 
say,  iu  the  marsh  of  Rumney. 

Our  readers  will  scarcely  need  to  be  reminded 
that  the  institutions  we  have  named  were  not  the 
only  places  existing  for  religious  worship.  A  long 
list  of  churches  belonging  to  the  See  of  Llandaff  is 
enumerated  in  Liber  LUmdavetifiSf  a  repetition  of 
which  in  this  place  would  be  tedious,  many  of  the 
names  being  oifficult  of  identification. 

Bishop  Urban,  who  occupied  the  See  of  Llan- 
daff from  1108  to  1133,  indefatigable  in  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Church  genenJly,  was  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  his  own  half -ruined  diocese. 
His  frequent  appeals  to  the  Pope  in  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Barons,  and  tne  Bishop's  own 
denunciations,  brought  them  at  last  to  a  condition 
of  mind  in  which  they  were  disposed  to  aid  most 
liberally  the  work  which  the  good  Bishop  desired 
to  press  forward.  Whilst  numerous  religious  in- 
stitutions were  springin|^  up  in  towns  and  villages 
around,  Bishop  Urban  did  not  overlook  the  urgent 
requirements  of  his  own  city,  and  was  rapidly 
completing  the  erection  of  a  new  cathedral. 
During  the  contests  which  had  a  few  jears  before 
raged  between  the  Britons  and  the  liormans,  the 
old  structure  had  become  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  now 
Phcenix-like  from  its  ashes  there  arose  an  edifice 
excelling  the  old  one  as  much  in  size  as  in  gran- 
deur. It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the 
new  cathedral,  the  ruins  of  which  were  left  for  the 
present  generation  to  witness,  in  any  way  resembled 
the  pre-Norman  structure  on  the  same  site,  for  the 
latter  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a  small  chapel 
only.  According  to  the  late  Dean  of  Llandaff  its 
length  was  about  2dft.,  its  breadth  16ft.,  and 
height  20ft.  There  was  an  aisle  of  very  small  size 
on  each  aide  and  a  poroh  of  round  form  about  12ftt 
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in  length  and  the  same  in  breadtli.  The  new 
cathedral  was  of  a  Tory  superior  style  of  architec- 
ture. Its  dimensions  as  given  in  Mr  9rowne 
Willis's  survey  was  263ft.  6in.  in  length,  and  65ft. 
wide.  An  image  of  Urban  or  of  Dubritius  (for 
writers  differ  on  the  point)  was  placed  over  the 
west  door,  and  a  figure  of  the  reigning  monarch 
Heniy  I. ,  in  a  position  above.  It  was  completed  in 
1120,  dedicated  to  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  opened 
with  great  ceremony,  one  of  the  principal  incidents 
of  the  occasion  being  the  transference  to  the  new 
cathedral  of  the  remains  of  St  Dubritius,  the  great 
Archbishop  of  Caerleon,  from  the  Isle  of  Bardsey, 
where  they  had  li^  unenshrined  for  six  centuries. 
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DEATH  OF  HBK&Y  I. — ^WA.B8  BBTWBKK  8TBFHBK  AND 
MATILDA — aNOTHBH  RISING  IN  OWBNT — SLAUGHTBJfc 
OF  NOBHAN8 — MDADBR  OF  BICHABD  FITZGILBB&T—* 
lOBWERTH  AP  OWBN  OF  CAEBLBON — DEATH  OF 
ROBERT  BARL  OF  QLo'STBR— CONTENTION  BETWEEN 
IFOR  AP  B£EUBia  AND  HOBOAN  OF  OAERLBON — 
SUBMISSION  OF  WELSH  PRINCES  TO  HBNRY  II. — THE 
KINO  PASSES  THROUGH  GWENT. 

The  peaceful  progress  which  the  country  enjoyed 
for  some  years  suddenly  ceased  when  Henry  I.  died 
in  1136,  and  the  Britons  once  more  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  the  English  crown.  The  circum- 
stances were  favourable  to  their  rising,  for  the 
iron  grip  with  which  Henry  held  them  in  subjec- 
tion was  removed,  and  his  successor  was  unable  to 
replace  it.  There  was  too  a  serious  division 
among  the  Norman  Barons ;  for  while  some  of 
them  supported  the  cause  of  the  usurper,  Stephen, 
and  others  that  of  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  King,  there  were  not  a  few  who  simply  wished 
to  live  in  a  state  of  anarchic  and  barbarous  inde- 
pendence. Of  this  condition  of  things  the  Britons 
availed  themselves  and  in  the  conflicts  which  they 
forced  upon  the  Normans  gained  an  advantage  in 
almost  every  instance.  While  the  Normans  were 
taken  by  surprise,  the  fanaticism  of  the  Britons 
was  inflamed  by  the  visions  of  Merlin,  and  the 
slight  successes  they  achieved  encouraged  them  to 
hope  that  they  would  be  enabled  to  avenge  their 
wrongs,  and  drive  the  hated  Norman  from  the  soil 
upon  which  they  had  conquered.  The  civil  war 
which  followed  between  Matilda  and  Stephen  was 
still  more  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Britons. 

One  of  the  first  incidents  of  the  outbreak  was  the 
attack  upon  a  body  of  Normans  in  Gower,  where 
600  were  slain,  */  whose  bodies,''  says  Florence  of 
Worcester,'*'  were  horribly  dragged  about  the 
fields  and  devoured  by  wolves."  Elated  by  their 
successes,  the  Britons  next  ventured  upon  Englidi 
territory,  over-running  all  the  borders,  bent,  as  one 
writer  says,  on  every  sort  of  mischief,  and  ready 
for  every  crime,  neither  sparing  age  nor  respecting 
rank,  and  sufifering  neither  place  nor  season  to  be 
any  protection  from  their  violence.    Stephen  made 
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iK>me  unsuccessful  efforts  to  quell  the  rebellion,  but 
the  cavalry  and  archers  he  sent  against  the  enemy 
retreated  in  disgrace  after  fruitless  toil  and  ex- 
pense. Rapin  says  that  at  Cardigan,  the  English 
soldiers  were  so  terrified  that  they  allowed  them- 
selyes  to  be  taken  prisoners  by  the  women. 

There  were  several  matters  which  specially  mili- 
tated against  Stephen's  success.  One  was  that 
the  Welsh  had  learned  from  their  conquerors  the 
policy  of  building  castles,  as  bulwarks  of  defence, 
and  another  was  that  many  of  the  nobles  of  South 
Wales  were  bitterly  opposed  to  him.  They  did 
not,  therefore,  assist  in  his  enterprise,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  disposed  to  frustrate  his  movements 
in  every  possible  way.  A  better  case  to  illustrate 
this  point  could  not  be  found  than  that  of  Robert 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  whose  marria^^e  with 
Mabel,  the  daughter  of  Fitzhamon,  had  given  him 
possession  of  the  lordship  in  which  Newport  now 
stands.  He  was  natural  son  of  the  late  Kins,  and 
therefore  half-brother  to  Matilda,  whose  cause  he 
championed  against  the  assumption  of  Stephen. 
His  great  wisdom  and  the  integrity  of  his  conduct 
had,  too,  considerably  influenced  the  minds  of  the 
natives,  and  Robert,  above  all  the  Norman  barons, 
had  become  on  friendly  terms  with  those  around- 
him. 

A  similar  instance  is  that  of  Richard  Fitzgil- 
bert.  Earl  of  Glare,  to  whom  the  territory  of 
Cardigan,  had  been  given  by  Henry  I.  This  earl 
had  succeeded  in  acquiring  great  influence  among 
his  neighbours,  and  kept  thn  country  peaceable  and 
affluent.  Being  chagrined  in  consequence  of 
Stephen  refusing  him  some  favour,  he  resolved  to 
support  the  cause  of  Matilda,  and  join  the  Welsh 
in  their  general  insurrection.  His  intention, 
however,  was  frustrated  by  an  incident  in  which 
Morgan  ap  Owen,  of  Gaerleon,  took  a  leading  part. 
Morgan  was  one  of  those  who  figured  prominently 
in  the  insurrection,  which  seems  to  have  been 
undertaken  with  great  unanimity.  He  was  ft 
"  chip  of  the '  old  block,'*  and  had  many  of  the 
qualities  which  distinguished  his  father  Owen,  and 
gi-andfather  Garadoc.  Fitzgilbert,  in  his  journey 
towards  Wales,  had  arrived  at   the   lordship   of 
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Abeigavenny,  which  at  that  time  waa  held  by 
Brian  de  Wallingford,  a  nephew  of  Hameline  de 
Balan,  son  of  Drn  de  Baladun  or  Balun,  who  came 
over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  waa 
presented  with  the  lordship  on  the  condition  that 
he  was  to  defend  it  at  his  own  cost  and 
charge  against  the  Welsh.  Brian  de  Wallingford 
accompanied  by  his  retainers  escorted  Richard 
Fitzgilbert  through  his  jordship,  and  the  two 
barons  consulted  together  as  to  the  best  means  of 
chastising  the  upstart  Stephen.  When  they 
arrived  at  a  forest  near  Abergavenny,  known  as 
Coed  Dias,  Fitzgilbert  bade  adieu  to  his  brother 
baron  courteously  expressing  an  unwillingness  to 
take  him  too  far  from  his  castle,  and  proceeded 
along  the  wood  paths  with  his  own  little  band.  They 
were  in  the  garb  of  peace,  for  Fitzgilbert  trusted 
to  the  weight  of  his  name  with  the  Cymry,  and 
before  him  rode  a  minstrel,  who  cheeied  and  en- 
livened the  journey  by  his  mirth  and  merry  lay. 
Suddenly  there  burst  out  of  the  thicket  upon  them, 
Morgan  ab  Owen,  of  Caerleon,  and  his  brother 
lorwerth,  with  a  host  of  followers.  The  Normans 
were  beset  on  all  sides  before  any  one  of  them 
could  draw  a  sword  or  wind  a  blast  to  recall  the 
Lord  of  Abergavenny  and  his  train,  and  Fitzgil* 
bert,  his  son,  and  all  his  company  fell  victims. 

The  attack  seems  to  have  been  of  cold  blooded 
atrocity,  and  shows  that  the  Welsh  had  as  little 
regard  for  the  lives  of  their  Norman  invaders  as 
the  Normans  had  for  the  property  of  the  Welsh. 
There  is  no  palliation  assigned  for  this  sanguinary 
attack,  and  the  idea  naturally  occurs  that  the 
party  were  slaughtered  simply  in  consequence  of 
their  being  Normans,  Morgan  doubtless  hoping 
that  in  the  temporary  weakness  of  the  English 
power,  some  advantage  would  accrue  to  himself 
and  his  countrymen  by  the  atrocity  which  he  com- 
mitted. One  fact,  however,  should  not  be  over- 
looked, viz,  that  Henry  I.,  following  the  example 
of  his  predecessors,  had  granted  to  Walter, 
the  son  of  this  Bichard  Fita^lbert,  the 
usual  license  to  enjoy  what  he  could  conquer  of 
Wales,  and,  as  the  result  of  this,  it  is  stated  that 
he  had  become  possessed  of  all  Netherwent.     It  is 
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extremely  piobftble,  therefore,  that  he  had  trenched 
upon  the  territory  of  Morgan,  who  aeems  to  have 
poBseBsed  the  same  fiery  and  valorous  spirit  which 
characterised  Caradoc  when  he  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  house  which  Harold  was  erecting  at 
Portskewett.  If  any  occurrence  of  this  kind  had 
taken  place,  the  desperate  attack  of  Morgan  at  a 
moment  when  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  was  para- 
lysed is  not  altogether  so  unaccountable. 

In  the  slaughter  of  Richard  Fitzgilbert,  Morgan 
was  abetted  and  assisted  by  his  brother  lorwerth, 
a  man  of  daring  and  fiery  disposition.  Some 
writers  accredit  him  with  being  the  actaal  perpe- 
trator of  the  deed.  Giraldus  does  so,  but  his 
statements  tfre  not  to  be  relied  upon  without  cor- 
roborative evidence.  His  version  of  the  afiair 
seems  to  show  that  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  victim,  as  he  mentions  Richard 
Fitzgilbert  as  the  great  ancestor  of  the  Clares,  who 
came  over  at  the  Conquest.  That  nobleman,  how- 
ever, had  been  dead  a  score  of  years,  and  the  person 
slain  must  have  been  his  grandson,  Richard,  Earl 
of  Hertford  (buried  in  Gloucester  Abtiey),  the 
father  of  Gilbert  and  Roger,  and  brother  of 
Gilbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

The  event,  sad  as  it  appears,  was  probably  soon 
forgotten  in  the  vortex  of  destruction  which  fol- 
lowed. His  estates  were  plundered  till  nothing 
was  left,  women  of  every  age  were  openly 
abused,  and  the  young  of  both  sexes  bound  and 
dragged  into  slavery.  It  was  fortunate  that  Robert, 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  whose  influence  and  good 
understanding  with  the  people  of  this  district  we 
have  previously  noticed,  succeeded  in  diverting 
some  of  the  force  of  this  revengeful  outbreak  in 
another  direction.  In  support  of  his  sister 
Matilda,  he  persistently  followed  up  the  King  and 
attracted  in  his  train  a  large  number  of  active 
Welshmen.  At  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  where 
Stephen  was  made  a  prisoner,  the  Welsh  were  at 
first  disposed  on  the  wings  of  the  army,  but  Earl 
Robert,  demurring  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Earl 
of  Chester  that  he  should  make  the  first  attack, 
daimed  that  the  first  onset  should  be  made  by 
those  whom  the  King  had  disinherited,  and  there- 
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fore  led  the  vml    In  the  charge  with  him  were 
lorwerth  ap  Owen,  of  Gaerleon,  and  a  number  of 
his  followers  who  had  been  induced  to  follow  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  war.     By  the  success  of  the 
battle   the    Welsh   gained    both    credit  and   re- 
nown,     which    occasioned    annoyance    in     the 
minds  of  some  of  the    hifih    stomached    Norman 
barons.     1  he  Welsh  Chronicle  relates  that  Gilbert, 
Earl  of  Clare,  was  highly  incensed  at  being  in   the 
rear  of  lorwerth,   and  soon  afterwards  took  the 
opportunity  of  showing  his  resentment.      Seeing 
lorwerth  by  the  river  side  fishing,   Gilbert  struck 
him  a  violent  blow  in  the  ear,  calling  him  at  the 
same  time  a  clownish  Welshman,   and  telling  him 
he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  manners  of  a  gentle- 
man or  he  would  not  have  presumed  to  have  taken 
the    lead    of    his    superior.     The  only   response 
lorwerth  made  to  this   rude  address  was  to  lay  his 
assailant  dead  at  his  feet  with  one  blow  of  his  fist. 
We   must  not  pursue  the  fortunes  of  Matilda 
further  than  to  say  that  she  sent  Stephen  in  chains 
to  Bristol,  and  on  her  proceeding  to  London  she 
was  crowned  with  the  loudest  acclamations  of  joy. 
Within  six  weeks,  however,  she  found  it  necespary 
to  flee  for  her  life,  and  her  cause  sustained  a  signal 
defeat  at  Winchester,  where  Robert,  her  brother, 
was  taken  prisoner.      He  was  released  in  exchange 
for   the    King,    aud  then    retired  for  a  time  to 
his    Earldom    of    Gloucester,    there    to    further 
carry  out  and    consolidate    those    great    changes 
which     are     special     features    of    the    Norman 
period     of    rule.        Robert    died    at    Bristol  in 
1146,   leaving  his  son  William   successor    to  his 
earldom.  Stephen  prolonged  his  reign,  and  secured 
peace  in  the  latter  part  by  recognising  the  right  of 
succession  in  Henry,   the  son  of  his   late  rival, 
lorwerth  returned  to  Caerleon,  and  again  with  his 
brother  Morgan  joined  in  those  intestine  conflicts 
which  seem  to  have  been  both  chronic  and  wide- 
spread.    The  lordship  of  Senghenneth  (Caerphilly) 
at  this  time  was  held  by  Ifor    ap    Meurig,   who, 
according  to  Powell,  cast  a  very  wishful  eye  upon 
the  land  and  estate  of  Morgan.     About  the  year 
1157  he  resolved  to  put  into  execution  the  plans 
he  had  before  contrived,  his  covetousness,   as  is 
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turaal  in  such  oases,  having  no  regard  to  virtue 
or  honour.  The  affair  resulted  in  a  con- 
flict with  the  forces  of  each,  and  Mor- 
gan with  many  of  his  followers  were  slain. 
Among  the  most  lamented  of  those  who  fell  in  lihe 
slaughter  was  Gwrgant  ap  Rhys,  esteemed  as  one  of 
the  famous  bards  of  his  time.  The  statement  that 
Ifor  ap  Meurig  desired  to  possess  himself  of 
Morgan's  estates  seems  scarcely  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that,  although  victor  over  Morgan,  he  be- 
stowed the  lordship  upon  lorwerth.  Had  he  been 
so  enviously  disposed  as  the  statement  sui^gests, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that,  having  killed  the 
rightful  owner  and  brought  the  estates  within  his 
giasp,  he  would  have  immediately  handed  them 
over  to  the  brother  of  the  man  he  had  slaui^htered. 
Ifor  may  have  only  desired  a  portion  of  Morgan's 
lands  adjacent  to  his  own  lordship  of  Sent^henneth, 
and,  having  obtained  that,  raised  no  obstacle  to 
the  possession  of  the  remainder  by  lorwerth. 
Certain  it  is  that  lorwerth,  about  this  time  succeeded 
to  Caerleon,  and  other  lands  formerly  belonging  to 
his  father,  Owain. 

The  frequent  disputes,  such  as  we  have  des- 
cribed, and  the  still  more  serious  incursions  by 
the  Welsh  into  £nglish  territory  were  at  length 
restrainel  by  the  action  of  Henry  XL,  and  a 
general  peace  concluded  between  the  King  and  all 
the  princes  and  lords  of  Wales.  The  latter  found 
that  with  the  dissensions  existing  among  them 
their  attempt  to  secure  permanent  independence 
would  be  abortive,  and  therefore  at  last  they 
peaceably  submitted  and  consented  to  become 
Henry's  tributaries.  At  the  same  time  t!iey 
arranged  to  give  up  to  the  King  all  the  territory 
they  had  wrested  from  Stephen  during  the  late 
convulsions.  Among  the  princes  who  thus  swore 
fealty  to  the  King  was  lorwerth  ap  Owen, 
of  Caerleon.      There   was  one  exception  to  this 

feneral  surrender  of  independence,  viz,  Rhys  ap 
'ewdwr,  who  claimed  to  reign  over  tbe  kingdom 
of  South  Wales.  He  refused  to  join  with  the 
other  Princes,  and  his  stubborn  spirit,  which 
would  not  bend,  was  too  strong  to  be  easily  broken. 
He  continued  in  rebellion  against  the  King,  who 
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f  oand  it  a  difficult  task  to  bring  him  to  submisBioQi 
and  was  necessitated  to  undertake  several  expedi- 
tions into  Wales  with   that  object.      In   one  of 
those  expeditions,    undertaken  in    1158,    Henry 
took  the  route  to  South  Wales  through   Gwent. 
The  details  preserved  of  this  expedition  are  few, 
but  in  the  pages  of  Giraldus  several  interesting 
incidents  are  related  concerning  it.    Gaerleon  at  this 
time  was  held  by  lor  worth  ap  Owain,  who  had  re- 
cently done  homage  to  the  King,  and  Newport  and 
Cardiff  were  in  the  hands  of   William,    Earl  of 
Gloucester.     Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  the  King 
and   his  army  would    have    marched   through  a 
friendly  district,  but  as  beyond  this  he  would  be 
entering  territory  where  at  any  moment  he  might 
come  into  contact  with  the  enemy,   it   was  neces- 
sary that   he    should  gather  his  forces   together 
and      place     them     in      compact      order,      and 
this  he  did  probably    before  he  proceeded    from 
Newport.     The  progress  of  the  King  was  noted  by 
the  Welsh  with  more  than  ordinary  interest,  for 
the  people,  as  we  have  before  observed,  were  *  *  in- 
flamed by  the  visions  of  Merlin,''  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  predictions  was  eagerly  expected  and 
looked  for  in  every  circumstance  that  occurred. 
One    particalar   prophecy    considerably    alarmed 
them  at  this  time.    It  was  to  this  effect,  '*  When 
the  freckle  faced  Prince  passes  over  Rhyd  Pen- 
cam,  then  shall  the  Welsh  forces  be  weakened." 
Henry  was  recognised  as  a  freckle  faced   Prince, 
and  Rhyd  Pencarn  was  known  to  be  within  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  of  Newport,   near  to  a  road 
which  the  King  would  have  to  take  in  his  march 
forward.     In  expectation  of   the  King's  crossing 
the  Kbbw  river  at  the  spot  indicated   in  Merlin's 
prophecy,  a  large  number  of  bards  and  prominent 
Welshmen  gathered  together  at  a  place  at  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  river,  from  which  a  sight  of  the 
ford  could    be    obtained.     The    approach    of  the 
King's  army  was   at  length  heralded,  and  to  the 
great  relief  of  the  anxious  Britons  it  was  observed 
tiiat  the  King  led  the  way  along  a  modem  road 
instead  of  proceeding  by    the  more  ancient   road 
which  terminated  in  Rhyd  Pencarn.     The  manner 
in  which  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  is  so  graphically 
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ddacribed  by  GiralduB  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  account  of  this  writer.  He  says  : 
^*In  the  neighbourhood  of  Newport,  which  is  in 
the  district  of  Gwentloog,  there  is  a  small  stream 
called  Nant  Peacarn,  passable  only  at  certain 
fords,  not  so  much  owing  to  the  depth  of  its  waters, 
as  from  the  hoUowness  of  its  channel  and  muddy 
bottom.  The  public  roaa  led  formerly  to  a  ford 
called  Khyd  Pencarn — that  is  the  ford  under  the 
head  of  a  rock — from  Rhyd,  which,  in  the  British 
language,  signifies  a  ford  (Pen,  the  head,  and 
Cam,  the  rock),  of  which  place  Merlin  Sylvester 
had  thus  prophesied  :  *'  Whenever  you  shall  see  a 
mighty  prince  with  a  freckled  face  make  an  hostile 
irruption  into  the  southern  part  of  Britain,  should 
he  cross  the  ford  of  Pencarn,  then  know  ye  that 
the  force  of  Cambria  shall  be  brought  low."  Now 
it  came  to  pass  in  our  times  that  King  Benry  II. 
took  up  arms  against  Rhys,  the  son  of  Gryffydd, 
and  directed  his  march  through  the  southern 
parts  of  Wales  towards  Caermardyn.  On  the 
day  he  intended  to  pass  over  Nant  Pencarn  the 
old  Britons  of  the  neighbourhood  watched  his 
approach  towards  the  ford  with  the  utmost  soli- 
citude, knowing,  since  he  was  both  mighty  and 
freckled,  that  if  the  passage  of  the  destined  ford 
was  accomplished  the  prophesy  concerning  him 
would  undoubtedly  be  fulfilled.  When  he  had 
followed  the  road  leading  to  a  more  modern  ford 
of  the  river  (the  old  one  spoken  of  in  the  prophecy 
having  been  for  a  long  time  in  disuse),  and  was 
preparing  to  pass  over,  the  pipers  and  trumpeters, 
called  Cornheriet  (from  hir^  long,  and  coniUf  a 
horn),  began  to  sound  their  instruments  on  the 
opposite  bank  in  honour  of  the  King.  The  King's 
horse,  startled  at  the  wild,  unusual  noise,  refused 
to  obey  the  spur  and  enter  the  water,  upon  which 
the  King,  gathering  up  the  reins,  hastened,  in 
violent  wrath,  to  the  ancient  ford  which  he  rapidly 
passed,  and  the  Britons  returned  to  their  homes 
alarmed  at  the  dismay  and  destruction  which 
seemed  to  await  them." 

'J'he  identification  of  the  river  which  King  Henry 
ir.  crossed,  under  the  circumstances  narrated,  has 
been  a  matter  of  interest  to  nearly  every  writer 
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upon  the  period  ;  and  modezn  touriBts  of  antiaua- 
rian  tastes  have  not  only  repeated  the  narticmani 
of  the  incident,  but  endeavoured  to  decide  the 
exact  locality  of  the  ford.  Leland,  referring  to  the 
account  of  Giraldus,  says,  '4t  is  most  probable 
that  the  ford  called  Nant  Peneam  was  Nant  Ben- 
gam,  on  the  river  Knmney,  near  the  bridge,  and 
not  far  from  a  farmhouse  called  Bengam.  It  could 
not  be  on  the  western  side  of  the  Bumney,  because 
Giraldus  says  it  was  situated  in  Novi  Burgi  &iibus, 
or  within  the  limits  of  Newport  lordship,  and  in 
another  place  he  states  that ''  the  lordship  of  New- 
port be  iikelyhood  should  stretch  to  the  ry  ver  of 
Bumny  limes  (frontier),  Moirganiffi."  Scott,  in  his 
history  of  Newport,  writes,  ''  There  is  a  tradition 
that      there      exists      a      ford     in    the    river 

gJsk)  next  the  castle,  where  Henry  II.  bathed  his 
eckled  face  and  removed  this  accompaniment  of 
fairness  from  the  skin,  and  this  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  do  because  Merlin,  the  prophet  of  Wales, 
had  long  before  predicted  that  the  Welsh  should 
be  conquered  by  a  prince  of  fair  countenance,  who 
in  passing  that  ford  should  lave  his  face  in  the 
water  and  lose  his  freckles. '' 

Why  the  Rumney  river  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  TJsk  on  the  other  have  been  named  as  being 
concerned  in  the  fulfilment  of  Merlin's  prediction 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  except  it  be  attributed  to 
sheer  ignorance .  Giraldus  was  contemporaiy  with 
the  event  recorded,  he  was  a  Welshman  by  birth, 
had  travelled  through  the  district,  and  well 
qualified  in  eveiy  way  to  record  the 
circumstances  correctly.  His  statements,  there* 
fore,  should  have  been  taken  as  literally 
accurate  unless  plain  evidence  was  forth- 
coming to  the  contrary.  Giraldus  states  that  the 
crossing  was  accomplished  at  Rhyd  Peneam,  but 
there  is  no  place  similarly  named  on  the  river 
Usk,  and  on  the  Bumney  nothing  more  closely 
approaching  it  than  Nant  Bengam,  as  meniionei^ 
by  Leland.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to 
support  the  allusion  to  the  Ilumney  or  the  Usk, 
but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  as  we  have 
done  that  the  ford  must  have  been  on  the  rivor 
Sbbw.    It  may   be  inferred  that   the  incident 
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occurred  after   the    King  had  left  the  toim,  and 
before  he  had  passed  out  of  the  lordship  of  New- 
port, which  terminated  at  the  river  Rumney.    In 
this  case  the  Ebbw  was  the  only  river  his  Majesty 
would  have  to  cross,  and  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  before  the  new  bridge  at  Pont  Ebbw,  and  the 
and  the  turnpike  road  leading  through  Tredegar 
Park  were  made,  the  old  road  was  further  down 
the  river,  and  may  still  be  travelled  a  long  way 
towards  Cardiff.     Thin  road,  after  being  traversed 
a  couple  of  miles,  leads  to  the  manor  of  Pencam. 
This  manor   was    constituted    before     the     time 
of   Giraldus ;    it     still    exists,    and    the     name 
is    also  retained  in    connection  with    three  farm 
houses  in  the  locality,  which  are  called  Great  Pen- 
cam,  Little  Pencam,  and  Middle  Pencam.    There 
can  be  no  doubt  therefore,  that  the  celebrated  ford 
was  on  the  Ebbw,   and  not  far  from  the  bridge 
which  now  leads  to  Tredegar  Park.     In  confirma- 
tion of  this  view,  we  are  pleased  at  being  able  to 
give  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  obtained 
since  the  foregoing  was  written.     He  says  ''  From 
the  account   of  tiiis  matter   given    by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
correct,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ford 
mentioned,  viz  :  Rhyd  Pencam,  can  be  no  other 
than  the  ford  across  the  Ebbw  a  little  below  Ebbw 
Bridge,    and  which  may   very  likely   have  been 
called  Rhyd  Pencam  at  that  time,  being  the  ford 
across  the  river  leading  to  the  Manor  of  Pencam, 
in    the    same    way   as    we  now   call  the  road 
the    "Cardiff-road,"    not    from   its    vicinity   to 
Cardiff,  but  because  it  leads  to  that  place.    There 
is  in  fact  no  other  stream  of  water  to  be  crossed  by 
a  ford  but  the  Ebbw,  for  the  reens  and  ditches 
were  hardly  of  that  importance.     The  ford  exists 
in  the  same  place  at  the  present  time,  and  was 
approached  by  the  road  from  8tow-hill,  which  was 
a  hoUow  way  leading  from  the  church  to  the  river, 
crossing  the    present  turnpike  road    (which  was 
only  made  at  the  end  of  the  last  century)  passing 
by   the  pine  end  of  the  thatched  cottage,    and 
descending  to  the  river  through  a  cutting  in  the 
low  cliff  which  is  now  to  be  seen,  and  of  this  road 
the  ford  was  a  continuation  to  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  river ;  and  that  was  the  only  oommunioation 
from  one  bank  to  the  other  before  the  erection 
of  the  bridge  at  Pont  Ebbw  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 
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HOSTAGES  GIVSK  TO  HBNEY  n.  MUBBSRBD— 
RBPBI8AL8 — HBNRT'S  JOURNBT  TO  IBELiLND — 
SEIZES  CABRLEON — lORWEBTH  ATTACKS  AND 
RECOVERS  THE  CITT — RETURN  OF  THE  KING — 
INCIDENT  AT  CARDIFF — SEEKS  AN  INTERVIEW 
WITH  lORWERTH — F0X7L  injRDER  OF  OWEN  AP 
lORWBRTH* 

The  result  of  Heniy's  expediiioD  was  that  Rhys, 
by  some  stratagem,  was  taken  prisoner,  bat  almost 
immediately  released  on  his  consenting  to  do 
homage  and  giving  hostages  to  the  King.  Matters 
were  thus  smoothed  over  for  a  time,  and  King 
Henry  returned  to  Normandy.  Of  the  hostages 
given  we  have  not  found  a  clear  account,  but  from 
circumstances  which  afterwards  transpired  it  would 
appear  that  among  the  number  were  two  sons  and 
two  nephews  of  Rhys,  besides  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  many  of  the  noblest  families  in  Wales.  The 
two  nephews  of  Rhys  are  known  to  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  custody  of  William,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  who,  pursuing  a  policy  in  opposition  to 
the  wisdom  of  his  father,  joined  the  Lonls  Marchers 
in  cherishing  a  spirit  of  discord  and  war. 

In  the  following  year  (1164)  XLineon,  one  of 
Rhys's  nephews,  was  found  dead  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newport  under  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  genend  belief  that  he  had  been  murdered  by 
persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
and  by  his  orders,  or  at  least  with  his  connivance. 
This  event  immediately  roused  to  fever  heat  the 
passions  of  the  Welsh  throughout  the  Principality, 
and  the  call  which  Rhys  made  upon  his  fellow 
countrymen  to  avenge  the  supposed  murder  was 
speedily  responded  to.  Owen  Gwynedd  bounded 
from  the  north,  Powis  and  Glamorgan  heard  the 
war  blast  and  thronged  to  the  revenge,  while 
lorwerth  of  Caerleon,  always  active  in  the  con- 
federacies against  Henry,  readily  joined  in  the 
fray.  Rhys  soon  had  at  his  command  a  large  force 
with  which  he  made  sucsessful  inroads  upon  the 
neighbouring  counties. 

Some  writers  assert  that  a  project  was  set  on 
foot  for  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Normans  from 
Wales ;   and  it  is  said  that  at  no  period  had  the 
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Wehh  ever  tmited  into  a  confedenoy  like  thui, 
concentrating  with  so  much  energy  and  force,  the 
Tarions  policies  and  interests,  and  the  different 
.tempers  and  abilities  of  the  princes  of  Wales.  The 
movement  assumed  such  proportions  that  Henry 
felt  it  necessary  to  give  up  for  a  time  the  quarrel 
which  he  had  engaged  in  with  Thomas  &  Becket, 
and  also  the  militiury  preparations  in  I^ormandy, 
and  to  coUect  the  flower  of  his  armies  with  a  view 
once  more  to  punish  the  Welsh,  At  Oswestry, 
however,  the  English  forces  were  defeated  with 
considerable  loss,  upon  which  Henry  gave  way  to 
a  fit  of  ungovernable  passion,  and  in  revenge  for 
the  disaster,  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  men  and  muti- 
hited  the  faces  of  the  women,  given  to  him  as 
hostages  upon  the  release  of  Rhys. 

Holinshead  thus  records  the  savage  act :  ''Henry 
did  justice  on  the  sons  of  Rhys,  and  also  on  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  other  noblemen  that  were 
his  accomplices,  very  rigorously,  causing  the  eyes 
of  the  young  striplings  to  be  pecked  out  of  tiieir 
heads,  and  their  noses  to  be  cut  off  or  slit,  and 
the  ears  of  the  young  gentlewomen  to  be  stuffed." 

Rhys,  as  might  be  expected,  again  retaliated  by 
a  series  of  warlike  exploits,  and  South  Wales 
became  for  a  year  or  two  the  scene  of  further  con- 
flicts. 

In  ]171  King  Henry  again  marched  through 
the  district  of  Gwent,  under  somewhat  different 
circumstances  to  his  former  visit.  Like  his  pre- 
decessors, William  I.  and  Henry  I .,  the  King 
entertained  a  desire  to  add  Ireland  to  his  dominions, 
and  he  thought  a  favourable  opportunity  presented 
itself  whereby  he  might  accomplish  his  object.  He 
had  already  sanctioned  the  invasion  of  the  country 
by  a  number  of  barons,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Striguil, 
(Chepstow),  generally  known  as  Strongbow,  a  noble- 
man, who  at  this  time  was  ruined  in  fortune  and 
seriously  damaged  in  reputation.  This  Richard 
was  the  son  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  who  had  the  Earl- 
dom of  Pembroke  conferred  upon  him,  and  nephew 
of  Walter  de  Clare,  founder  of  Tintem  Abbey. 
The  expedition  of  the  barons  had  been  so  suc- 
eassful  that  Henry  began  to  be  jealons,  and  resolved 
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hinuielf  to  visit  the  country.  Having  completed 
his  preparationB,  we  soon  find  him  on  his  military 
progress  through  Gwent,  taking  up  his  quarters  at 
Caerleon. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  reign  it  had  been 
a  part  of  Henry's  policy  to  weaken  the  leading 
men  of  his  kingdom  by  depriving  them  of  their 
strongholds,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Caerleon  the 
circumstances  surrounding  him  were  such  that 
he  could  not  forbear  from  furthering  the 
policy  which  he  had  made  general,  and  accordingly 
took  possession  of  the  lordship,  garrisoned  the 
castle  by  his  own  men,  and  kept  it  for  his  own  use 
and  under  his  own  control.  No  reason  is  assigned 
why  lorwerth  ap  Owen  should  have  been  deprived 
of  his  possessions,  and  if  simply  effected  by  Henry 
as  a  matter  of  security,  utterly  failed  in  its  pur- 
pose, and  in  fact  brought  about  the  evil  he  desired 
to  avoid.  lorwerth  left  the  King's  presence  in 
great  fury,  and  Henry  lost  no  time  in  proceeding 
on  his  journey  towards  Ireland,  leaving  the  "  Earl 
of  Bristow  "  in  command  of  Caerleon  Castle. 

It  was  fortunate  for  King  Henry  that  in  his 
passage  through  South  Wales  he  had  not  to  encoun- 
ter the  hostility  of  his  old  enemy  Rhys  ap  Gryffydd. 
The  relations  between  this  Prince  and  the  King 
had  latterly  become  considerably  altered,  and  they 
met  each  other  on  terms  of  most  perfect  amity, 
Rhys,  in  proof  of  his  friendship,  making  the  King 
a  present  of  horses  towards  the  conquest  he  was 
contemplating,  and  King  Henry  giving  Rhys  an 
extension  of  territory,  delivering  up  to  him  his 
son  Howel,  whom  he  had  long  held  as  a  hostage, 
and  remitting  for  a  time  the  payment  of  tribute. 
Henry  at  length  arrived  at  Milford,  where  he  em- 
barked on  the  17th  October,  1171,  with  a  large 
body  of  troops,  on  board  a  fleet  of  500  sail. 

No  sooner  had  King  Henry  left  Caerleon  on  his 
march  towards  Ireland,  than  lorwerth,  who  had 
been  so  unceremoniously  dispossessed  of  the  city, 
took  steps  to  recover  the  place.  Powell  says  lorwerth 
was  not  so  easy  mouthed  as  to  be  so  unreasonably 
curbed  by  the  King,  and  therefore,  calling  to  him 
his  two  sons,  Owen  and  Howel,  and  his  nephew, 
Morgan   ap   Sitsyllt  ap^  Dyvnwal,   and  bringing 
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together  all  the  forces  they  were  able,  soon  pre- 
pared for  an  attack  upon  Caerleon.  On  their 
march  through  the  country  they  committed  con- 
siderable waste  and  destruction,  and  in  like 
manner  when  they  had  gained  the  city,  which  they 
had  little  difficulty  in  doing,  they  spoiled  and 
destroyed  whatever  they  could  meet  with,  so  that 
nothing  escaped  their  fury.  The  castle,  however, 
was  so  well  defended  by  the  garrison  shut  up  in 
it,  that  lorwerth  failed  to  win  it. 

Henry  was  recalled  from  Ireland  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year  (1172),  and  on  his  return  to 
Wales  was  again  met  by  Rhys  ap  Gryffydd,  who 
accompanied  him  on  his  journey  to  the  metropolis 
as  far  as  Cardiff.  By  his  demonstration  of  duty 
and  allegiance,  Rhys  had  so  ingratiated  himself 
into  the  Eling's  favour  that  he  was  appointed 
Justice  of  South  Wales.  The  appointment,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  semblance  of  power,  was  flattering 
to  Rhys,  and  no  doubt  it  was  intended  as  a  mark 
of  honour,  but  it  also  implied  the  admission  of 
Henry *s  superiority  ;  and  after  this  period  the 
title  of  Prince  was  dropped,  and  the  descendant 
of  a  long  line  of  kingly  ancestors  was  henceforth 
styled  and  known  as  the  Lord  Rhys. 

It  was  Easter-day  when  the  King  was  at  Pem- 
broke, and  by  the  following  Saturday  his  Majesty 
had  reached  Llandaff.  He  here  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  dining  with  the  Archdeacon,  who  was 
then,  probably,  the  highest  dignitary  residing  in 
the  city.  JNicolas  ap  Gwigant  was  Bishop  at  the 
time,  but  although  he  occupied  the  See  for  thirty 
years,  very  little  is  known  respecting  him.  After 
dinner  the  King  proceeded  to  Cardiff,  and  took 
up  his  quarters  in  the  castle  for  the  night. 
Giraldus  relates  the  following  story  of  what 
transpired  on  the  morrow : — ''The  day  being  called 
Low  ISunday  the  King  held  early  mass  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Penan,  and  after  all  had  departed 
except  the  King  who  continued  at  his  devotions 
longer  than  usual,  when  at  length  he  came  forth, 
as  he  was  mounting  his  horse  at  the  chapel  door, 
a  man  stood  before  him  holding  a  stake  in  his 
hand,  on  which  he  supported  himself.  His  hair 
was  yellow,  and  it  was  cropped  round ;  his  faca 
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was  emaciated ;  he  was  rather  tall ;  appeared  to  be 
about  40  yean  old,  and  wore  a  white  tunic  fitting 
dose  and  girded  about  him  with  a  belt,  and  hu 
feet  were  bare.     The  man  addressed  the  King  in 
the  Teutonic  language,  as  follows :  ^*  Got  holde  thee 
cunning,  ^^  Qod  keep  thee,  O  Eling  "  ;  and  after- 
wards added  in  the  same  language  ;  '*  Christ  and 
His  holy  Mother,  John  the  Baptist  and  Peter  the 
Apostle  salute  thee,  and  do  charge  and  command 
thee  strictly  to  prohibit  any  kind  of  traf&c  or  mar- 
kets or  fairs  to  be  held  throughout  their  dominions 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  or  any  sort  of  labour  to  be  done 
save  only  in  preparing  necessary  food,   but    that 
divine  offices  be  duly  and  devouUy  performed  and 
heard  on  that  day.     If  thou  wilt  do  this,  all  that 
thou  shalt  take   in  hand  shalt  prosper,  and  thou 
shalt  have  a  happy  life."    The  King  then  said  to 
one    Philip    de   Mercros,    who    was  holding;  his 
horse's    bridle,     a    person    of     good    conaition 
down    in    those    parts,    and    who  gave  me    an 
exaci  account  of  this  occurrence  :  *'  Ask  the  clown 
whether  he  dreamt  this  ?  "    Philip  having  inter- 
preted this  in  English,  the  man  replied  :  ''Whether 
I  dreamt  this  or  not,  mark  well,"  he  said,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  King  and  not  to  the  interpreter, 
**  what  day  this  is,  for  unless  thou  doest  this,  and 
shalt  amend  thy  life  before  the  end  of  the  present 
year,  thou  shalt  hear  such  tidings  of  those  thou 
lovest  best  in  the  world,  and  shalt  have  from  them 
so  much  trouble  that  it  shall  last  for  all  the  rest  of 
thy  life."    On  hearing  tlus  the  King  put  spurs  to 
his  horse  and  went  forward  a  little,  as  much  as 
eight  paces  towards  the  town  gate,  but  having  re- 
flected a  moment  on  what  was  said,  he  reined  in 
his  horse,  and  said,   ''Call  back  that  good  man." 
Upon  that  Philip  de  Mercros  and  a  youth  named 
Williams,  tlie  only  two  of  the  Royal  attendants 
who  had  remained  in  the  town,  called  after  him, 
and  on  his  not  appearing,   searched  for  him  in  the 
chapel,  and  afterwards  in  the  courts,  and  in  all  the 
inns  of  the  town,  but  could  not  find  him.     The 
King  waited  alone  for  some  time  in  the  town  while 
the  others  thus  sought  out  the  man  in  vain  ;  and 
then  sorrowing'  much  and  in  great  dudgeon  because 
he  had  not  ta&ed  to  him  more  at  large,  crossing 
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the  bridge  at  Bempni  (Rumney)  pursued  his  jour* 
ney  towards  Newbury  (Newport).  Wbat  this 
man  predicted  and  threatened,  adds  Giraldus, 
came  to  pass  before  the  year  was  ended.  The 
King's  three  spns,  Henry,  the  eldest,  and  the 
other  two  Earls  of  Poitou  and  Brittany,  leagued 
against  him  and  went  over  to  Louis,  Kiug  of 
Ynneey  occasioning  him  so  much  disquietude  as 
he  had  never  experienced  before,  and  wnich  inces* 
santly  troubled  him  from  one  or  other  of  his  sons  to 
^  the  last  day  of  his  life,  and  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  a  just  judgment  of  Ood,  that  as  he  had 
been  a  disobedient  son  to  his  Spiritual  Father,  his 
sons  of  the  flesh  should  be  disobedient  to  him. 

While  upon  his  journey  through  South  Wales, 
Henry  had  ascertained  from  the  information 
afforded  him  by  Rhys  that  the  only  leader  of  any 
note  in  the  district  remaining  in  open  revolt 
against  his  authority,  was  lorwerth  ap  Owen, 
lorwerth's  attack  upon  Caerleon,  and  the  destruc* 
tion  he  had  occasioned  throughout  the  district, 
were  fully  made  known  to  the  King,  and  now  that 
his  Majesty  had  arrived  upon  the  scene  where 
these  proceedings  had  taken  place,  the  circum- 
stances could  not  well  be  overlooked.  Henry  felt 
himself  in  no  mood,  however,  to  make  any  effort 
to  punish  lorwerth,  and  was  anxious  to.  return  to 
his  court  with  all  speed.  The  policy  he  adopted 
therefore  was  to  send  for  lorwerth,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  a  desire  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of 
his  complaints,  conceiving  by  the  influence  of  his 
presence  that  matters  might  be  amicably  settled, 
and  the  country  left  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  tranquility.  Whether  the  King's  desires 
were  sincere  may  be  fairly  questioned,  but 
it  is  decisively  stated  that  he  gave  commands  that 
a  safe  conduct  should  be  given  both  to  lorwerth 
and  his  friends.  lorwerth  was  willing  to  accept  of 
the  proposal,  and  with  his  son  Howel  and  a  number 
of  friends,  without  delay,  set  out  to  meet  the  King, 
sending  at  the  same  time  a  message  to  his  son 
Owen  bidding  him  to  join  the  party  on  the  road. 
Owen  started  off  without  much  preparation  and 
with  but  a  small  number  of  attendants.  He  relied 
upon  the  King's  safe  conduct  and  had  no  thought 
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of  danger,  bat,  M  witii  hi*  paifff ,  lie  piMaed  the 
*^  new  castle  upon  Uik/'  he  was  set  ifpon  by  the 
garrison,  and  being  unarmed  and  inoapable  of  de- 
fence was  foully  murdered.  Some  of  the  few  at- 
tendants succeeded  in  escaping,  but  the  others 
shared  the  fate  of  their  leader.  Those  who  escaped 
soon  conveyed  intelligence  of  the  tragedy  to  lor- 
werth,  who  had  not  at  the  time  yet  reached  the 
Kin^s  presence.  He  was  naturally  much  affected, 
and  immediately  turned  back,  rowing  to  teteuge 
himself  for  what  he  deemed  a  base  and  treacherous 
act.  It  is  stated  that  he  refused  ever  afterwards  to 
believe  the  iTord  of  any  Englishman. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  most  modem  writers  that 
the  ''  new  castle  on  the  Usk ''  was  a  structure 
which  had  within  a  short  jwriod  been  erected  at 
Newport,  and  the  statement  follows  that  it  was  at 
Newport,  Owen  met  his  untimely  death ;  but  the 
statement  appears  to  be  an  assumption  only,  being 
unsupportea  by  anything  more  substantial  tiian  the 
expression  used  above,  which  in  all  probability  has 
been  misunderstood.  That  a  castle  of  any  kind 
existed  in  Newport  at  this  period  is  only  conjec- 
tured, as  there  is  no  certain  evidence  respecting  it. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  see  no  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  Newport  was  the  scene  of  the  murder. 
Enderbie,  quoting  from  Powell,  states  that  the 
attacking  party  issued  from  the  **  new  castle  of 
Caerleon  upon  Usk,"  and  in  a  previous  passage 
where  the  words  *^new  castle  upon  Usk  "  occurs, 
there  is  a  marginal  note  intimating  that  this  was 
*' Caerleon  castle  anew  repaired,  not  built  by 
Henry  II."  We  therefore  conclude  that  the  men- 
tion of  Newport  is  unwarranted,  and  that  the  death 
of  Owen  ap  lorwerth  was  an  addition  to  the  long 
list  of  sanguinary  events  particularly  connected 
with  Caerl^n. 
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IORWBRTH's  &ByBKQ1B.^lNHUlCAir  CONDUCT  OV 
HOWSLL  AF  IOBWBBTH.^CABKT<XON  BJSCOV£REO 
BY  TBB  NOBMANS. — ^IS  BBSTOBBD  TO  lOBWBBTH 
BY  KIKQ  HENBY. — WHOLSaALB  A38Afl8IirATI0NS 
AT  ABSBaAYBNNY  CASTLE. — lOBWBBTH  AND  HIS 
AOGOMPIiiaBS  DESTBOY  IT. — DEATH  OF  lOBWBBTH, 
AND  HOWBL  HIS  «0N. 

The   murder  of  Owen    ap  lorwerish,   whether 
regarded  as  an  act  of  treachery  or  simply  a  mis- 
adventure, was  mndi  tb  be  deplored.    It  was  an 
act  incapable  of  defence,  and  for  which  no  apology 
could   atone.       lorwerth  lost  no  time  in  making 
preparations  for  the  revenge  which  he  threatened, 
and  with  the  aid  of  his  son  Howel,  soon  collected 
a  Bofficient  force  to  enable  him   to  make  some 
reprisals  for  the  injury  he  had  received.     These 
proceedings  doubtleu  hastened  the   King's  pro- 
gress, but  before  he  could  escape  from  the  district 
ofGwent,  lorwerth  seems  to   have   directed  an 
attack  against  him,  as  in  the  Brut  under  the  date  of 
this  year  (1172)  the  following  entry  occurs:  "A 
battle  was  fought  at  Caerleon  upon  Usk,  between 
the  men  of  King  Henry  and  the  men  of  Morganwg 
under     Iorwer&    ab   Owen,    ab    Caradog,      ab 
Rhydderch,    ab    lestyn,   and   the  EngHsh    were 
defeated,  and  the  King  fled  to  Castell  Newydd-ar- 
Wysg.''     Powell  gives  an  account  of  lorwerth's 
proceedings,  and  says,  ''  The  King  was  so  intent 
upon  his  return  that  he  took  no  great  notice  of 
what  lorwerth  was  doing,  and  was  soon  engaged  in 
more  weighty  national  dissensions.     lorwerth  was. 
not  Sony  to  see  this,  and  taking  advantage  of  it 
drew  his  army  against  Caerleon,  which  stood  out 
stiffly  against  him,  but  after  many  warm  disputes 
on  both  sides,  lorwerth  at  length  prevailed,  and 
entering  the  town  by  force  he  took  most  oif  the 
inhalntants  prisoners,  and  then,  laying  siege  to  the 
castle,  it  was  surrendered  up  in  ex<£ange  for  the 
prisoners  he  had  taken  in  the  town.'' 

While  lorwerth  was  devoting  his  attention  to 
the  recovery  of  Caerleon,  Howel  his  son  was  active 
in  other  paits  of  Ghrant  Isooed,  and  succeeded  in 
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brin^g  into  subjection  the  whole  oountnr, 
excepting  the  castle,  which  is  conjectured  to  be 
Striguil  or  Chepstow,  belonging  to  the  Earl  o£ 
Pembroke  (Strongbow),  who  was  t]|en  in  Ireland. 
Having  done  this  he  took  pledges  .of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  be  true  and  faithful  to  him,  and  to  with- 
draw their  allegiance  to  the  King  of  England. 

In  Upper  Gwent,  lorwerth's  cause  was  still  fur- 
ther advanced  through  the  exertions  of  his  relative 
Sitsyllt  ap  Dyfnwal,  and  levan  ap  Ririd,  another 
nobleman  of  Gwent.  Abeigavenny  Castle  was  be- 
seiged  by  them,  and  at  length,  by  the  treachery  of 
the  king's  officers,  was  delivered  up,  and  De  Breos, 
the  occupier,  driven  out.  Crickhowell  Castle  was 
also  lost  to  the  King  about  the  same  time.  The 
exact  sequence  of  events  during  this  year  is  not 
clear,  but  it  must  have  been  a  terrible  time.  The 
whole  country  is  described  as  having  been  laid 
waste  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Hereford  and  Gloucester. 
The  Norman  Barons  were  one  after  another  driven 
from  their  strongholds ;  their  cause  became  almost 
desperate,  and  lorwerth  once  more  recovered  the 
power  which  he  formerly  exercised  in  the  country 
of  his  ancestors. 

It  may  have  been  this  exeroiae  of  power  and  a 
desire  to  retain  it  legitimately  for  his  own  descend- 
ants that  led  shortly  afterwards  to  the  commission 
of  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  act  of  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  Howel  ap  lorwerth.  Owen  Wan,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  lord- 
ship of  Caerleon,  and  was  dispossessed  by  Robert  de 
ChandoB,  upon  whose  death  lorwerth  assumed  the 
dignity  and  exercised  the  rights  of  the  lord.  Owen 
^being  still  alive,  but  suffering,  it  has  been  supposed, 
from  some  infirmity  of  mind,  it  occurred  to  Howel 
that  it  would  be  for  his  advantage  desirable,  if  not 
to  put  an  end  to  Owen's  existence,  at  least  to  ren- 
der it  improbable  that  he  would  have  heirs  to  suc- 
ceed him.  Howel,  therefore,  without  his  father's 
knowledge,  took  Owen  prisoner,  and  then  com- 
mitted one  of  those  ferocious  acts  of  cruelty  which 
cannot  be  named,  but  which  unfortunately  for  the 
character  of  the  Welsh  at  this  period  were  but  too 
common.  This  occurred  in  1175.  Owain,  insome 
of  the  old  wnten,  is  termed  Owain  Penoam,  and 


it  has,  therefoTe,  been  questioned  whether  he  was 
the  same  person  as  Owen  W&n  ;  but  the  fact  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  Pencam,  which  we  hare 
recently  noticed  as  being  the  place  at  which  King 
Henry  crossed  the  Bbbw,  may  have  been  his 
residence,  and  this  term  attached  to  his  name  in 
consequence;  but  the  relation  of  the  parties 
(Owain  being  uncle  to  Howel),  and  the  reason 
given  for  perpetrating  the  diabolical  act  show 
that  Owain  Pencam  and  Owen  W&n  was  one  and 
the  same  person. 

The  power  which  Howel  so  much  desired,  and  for 
the  retention  of  which  he  had  committed  such  an 
abominable  crime,  was  soon  wrested  from  his 
hands,  for,  immediately  after  the  event  described, 
a  great  force  of  Normans  and  Englishmen  came 
before  Caerleon  with  a  view  to  regain  its 
possession  ;  and,  notwithstanding  every  exertion 
which  lorwerth  and  Howel  could  make,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  occupation  of  both  the  town  and 
castle. 

Before  another  year  elapsed,  matters  were  once 
more  wholly  reversed.  This  time,  however,  not 
by  the  swoid,-  but  by  skilful  diplomacy.  Henry, 
almost  for  the  first  time  since  his  accession  to  the 
thrown,  found  himself  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
and  wisely  set  about  making  certain  reforms  in  his 
own  kingdom  with  a  view  to  remove  every  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  remaining  among  his  subjects. 
In  order  to  settle  matters  concerning  South  Wales 
and  the  Marches,  the  King,  on  the  feast  of  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  June  29,  held  a  great  council 
at  Gloucester,  and  by  what  has  been  designated  a 
matter  stroke  of  policy,  Rhys  ap  Gry£fydd  induced 
a  number  of  the  Welsh  princes  to  attend.  Among 
those  named  as  having  been  present  and  done 
homage  to  the  King  were  Morgan  ap  Caradoc,  ap 
leatyn,  of  Glamorgan,  Grifydd  ap  Ifor,  ap  Meurig, 
lord  of  Senghennith  (Caerphilly),  Sitsyllt  ap  Dyfn- 
wall,  of  Higher  Gwent,  and  even  lorwerth  ap  Owen, 
of  Caerleon,  forgetting  his  injuries,  attended  with 
the  rest.  With  their  formal  submission  came  the 
king's  pardon  and  promised  protection ;  but  more 
than  this,  the  Norman  forces  were  withdrawn  from 
Caerleon,  and  the  town  and   castle   restored  to 


lonrertli.  On  ike  other  hand,  the  oaatte  ol  Abev- 
gayenny  whioh  had  been  aeiked  by  Sitiyllt  ap 
Dyfnwal  immediately  after  the  murder  of  Owen  ap 
lorverth,  was  by  arrangement  given  back  to  the 
Norman  baron  De  Breos. 

This  anangement,  however,  like  others   i»eoe- 
ding  ity  was  not  lasting,  although  made  with  much 
imposing  ceremony.       The   Norman  leaders  were 
bent  on  the  complete  conquest  of  the  whole  country, 
and  the  utter  annihilation  of  every  remnant  of 
native  power.      What   Uierefore   they  could  not 
acoompUsh  on  any  principle  of  justice,  or  even  by 
the  exercise  of  any  foroe  at  their  command,  they 
sought  to  gain  by  the  perpetration  of  crimes  of  the 
deepest  dye,  including   treachery  and  wholesale 
murder.    A  notf^le  instance  of  this  is  recorded, 
in  which  the  personages  we  have  already  named 
were  chiefly  concerned.     De  Breos  represented  to 
the  Welsh  Princes  that  the  late  pacification  was  an 
event  worthy  of  being  becomingly  celebrated,   and 
to  show  his  readiness  to  give  eflfect  to  his  own  sug- 
gestion invited  a  large  number  of  Welsh  princes 
and  the  best     men     of    Gwent     to   attend    a 
banquet    in    his   own  castle    at   Abergavenny. 
iTbe  Welsh  Chronicles  mention  that  the  event  was 
also  to  congratulate  Rhys  ap  Gryffyddupon  the 
reconciliation  whioh  he  had  chiefly  been  instru* 
mental  in  .bringing  about.      Th&  W^h  Princes, 
mistrusting  not  the  good  intentions  of  De  Breos, 
attended  in  laige  numbers,  and  at  the  onset  were 
treated  with  all  the  hospitality  they  could  have 
expected.     In  the  midst  of  the  conviviality,  how- 
ever, the  real  design  of  the  Normans  was  disclosed. 
It  was  submitted  to  the  guests  that  henceforward 
they  were  not  to  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  or 
using  arms,  a  proposal  which  the  moment  it  was 
comprehended  aroused  no  less  indignation  than 
surprise.     The  request  that  they  shoiud  be  sworn 
to  fulfil  this  requirement  and  submit  without  the 
power  of  defence  to  the  will  of  the  Norman  lord 
was  of  too  degrading  a  nature  to  be  for  a  single 
moment  considered.     The  Welsh  blood  boiled  with 
rage  at  the  insult  and  treachery  of  which  they 
ptunlysaw  they  were  .the  viotims,  and  the  festive 
board  was  tnuiafomed   into  a  scene  of  violent 
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teefittinatien.  De  BreoB  ^aloutoted  upon  this 
tetalt  being  prodticad,  and  had  preparsd  for  it. 
At  the  proper  moment  a  signal  was  given,  and  a 
mimber  of  armed  men  who  had  beea  in  waiting 
mihed  into  the  hall  and  fell  npon  the  Webhmen 
with  a  Tiew  to  the  aBsaasination  of  erery  man. 
The  murderous  oonoeption  was  too  suoeessfuUy 
carried  into  effect,  almost  the  only  surTtvor  of  the 
massacre  being  lorwerth  of  Caerleon,  who,  by 
brare  and  desperate  efforts,  out  his  way  through 
the  assassins  and  so  eflboted  his  escape  and  re* 
turned  onoe  more  to  Oaerleon. 

Among  others  who  were  slaughtered  at  the 
massacre  at  Abergavenny  Castle  were  Sitsyllt  ap 
Dyfnwal  and  his  son  Geoffirey  ;  but  the  thirst  for 
blood  was  not  slaked  by  the  scene  we  have  referred 
to.  De  Breos  desired  to  have  the  property  of  his 
victims,  as  well  as  Uieir  lii%s,  and,  therefore,  ere 
the  bodies  of  the  Welshmen  lying  in  his  hall  were 
cold,  he  rushed  off  with  a  number  of  his  retainers 
to  attack  Castle  Arnold,  where  Sitsyllt  had 
resided.  Here  he  seir«d  Sitsyllt's  wife,  and 
Cadwalader,  his  infant  son,  and,  putting  the  latter 
to  death  before  his  mother's  face,  killed  the 
mother,  destroyed  the  house,  and,  without  moles* 
tation,  took  possession  of  Sitsyllt's  estates.  On 
this  event,  Endetbie  remarks  that  <*  it  was  a 
lamentable  day  for  all  Gwent  and  a  lesson  for  all 
men  to  take  heed  of  a  reconciled  enemy."  No  in- 
timation is  found  that  the  Sling  took  steps  to  mete 
out  any  punishment  for  these  dastardly  murders, 
and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  he  has  been  accused  of  being  privy  to  the 
outrage  of  De  Breos  and  his  accomplices. 

The  repeated  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression 
practised  by  the  Normans  drove  the  Gwentians 
mto  a  state  of  fury,  and  ere  long  lorwerth  of 
Caerleon,  with  the  remaining  sons  of  Sitsyllt,  and 
the  relations  of  those  nobles  who  were  lulled  by 
De  Breos,  joined  in  an  attack  upon  the  blood- 
stained castle  of  Abergavenny,  and  levelled  it  with 
the  ground.  A  fortress  at  Dingestow  was  next 
assaulted,  and  the  occupant,  Ranulph  de  Peor, 
sheriff  of  Herefordshire,  who  had  been  associated 
with  De  Breos,  was  killed,  wit^  many  others,  in 
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the  general  carnage  of  the  garrison.  The  infamoua 
De  creoB,  who  was  in  the  castle  when  the  attack 
was  made,  escaped  with  some  difficulty. 

lorwerth  ap  Owen  probably  died  soon  died  after 
these  events,  but    the  exact  date  is  not  known. 
His  remains  were  buried  in  the  Priory  at  OoMcliff. 
lorwerth    had    been   married   to  Angharad,  the 
daughter  of  Uchtryd,  Bishop  of  Llandafif,  and  had 
four  daughters,  beside  the  two  sons,  Owen  and 
Howel,   before   referred  to.      Other  names  have 
been  given  as  the  sons  of    lorwerth,    but   Mr.  . 
Wakeman  was  of  opinion  that  his  step-sons  were 
mistaken  for  his  sons.     The  only  further  informa- 
tion we  have  respecting  lorwerth  is  the  statement 
in  the  lolo  MSS.  that  he  built  castles  at  Machen 
and  Gellygaer. 

With  regard  to  his  son  Howel,  termed  the  Lord 
of  Caerleon  upon  Uskf  there  are  but  few  facts 
recorded  of  him,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  active  assistance  he  ren- 
dered his  father  in  his  various  conflicts.  One  im- 
portant act  of  his  life,  and  which  perpetuated  his 
memory,  was  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  at 
Llantamam,  as  already  narrated.  Among  his 
various  possessions  was  the  castl6  of  Usk ;  and, 
according  to  Giraldus,  during  an  attack  made  upon 
this  place  by  the  Normans,  Howel  was  wounded, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  died  soon  after,  pro- 
bably about  1178. 

Excepting  this  statement,  there  seems  to  be  no 
evidence  showing  that  Howel  was  ever  in  posses- 
sion of  Usk  after  his  father  did  homage  to  the 
King;  but  Giraldus,  being  a  contemporary,  is 
likely  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  things  he  had  set  forth.  It  is  proved  by  a 
document  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer  to,  that 
Howel  held  Caerleon  in  capite  of  the  King,  and 
this  must  have  been,  of  course,  after  his  father's 
death. 

According  to  the  Welsh  genealogists,  Howel 
had  a  family  of  one  son  and  four  daughters  who 
were  called  co-heiresses,  but  it  appears  by  an 
inquisition  post  mortemj  that  the  son  named  Mor- 
gan was  an  only  child,  and  that  he  was  the  next 
successor  to  the  lordship  of  Caerleon.    This  Mor- 
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gtin  ap  Howell,  who  was  generally  called  Morgan 
of  Caerleon,  waa  a  only  child  at  ma  father's  death, 
as  he  survired  him  70  yean,  but  to  whom  he  was 
given  in  ward,  the  existing  records  do  not  extend 
far  enough  back  to  show. 

Morgan  was  subsequently  forciUy  dispossessed 
of  Gaerleon  by  William  Manriiall,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke ;  but  before  we  proceed  to  the  details  of  this 
great  change  sevexal  matters  deserve  attention. 
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TBS  OEbURABKB  PBKACHBD.^OIRALDUS  CAMBBBNSI8 
▲CCOICPANIKS  ABOHBISHOP  BAIiDWIN — THBIK  yiBITS 
TO  U8K,  CAEBLBON,  NVWFORT,  Ain>  CABDIFF. — 
OONDmON  OF  GAEBLBOK  DB8CBIBBD. — QUOTATIONS 
FBOM  OIRALDUS. — KING  ABTHUB'b  REMAINS  FOUND. 

In  1185  Jolm,  the  King's  son,  to  wbom  Ireland 
had  been  assigned  as  an  appanage,  made  an  expe- 
dition to  that  country,  ana  was  accompanied  by 
the  notable  Giraldus  CambrensiB. .  The  expedition, 
which,  by  the  way,  historians  very  briefly  refer  to, 
passed  through  Oaerleon  and  Newport  on  its  way 
to  Menevia. 

Two  yean  later,  Ti2.,  in  1187,  Qiraldus  a^a 
▼isited  the  district  on  a  more  important  mission. 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  year  news  arrived  in 
England  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  with  its 
treasures  and  relics,  by  the  Mahometans  under 
Saladin,  and  all  Western  Europe  was  thrown  into  a 
state  of  great  excitement  about  its  recovery.  Prepa* 
rations  were  made  on  every  side  for  a  new  crusade, 
and  Henry  IE.,  though  too  prudent  a  monarch  to 
be  led  away  by  the  enthusiasm  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  could  not  avoid  seeming  to  encourage  it.  He 
accordingly  proclaimed  the  crusade,  and  Baldwin, 
Archbishop  of  Oanterbury,  wss  sent  to  preach  it  in 
Wales.  Giraldus  was  appointed  to  accompany  the 
Archbishop,  which  was  no  doubt  a  stroke  of 
policy,  for  he  was  then  known  throughout  Wales 
as  the  champion  of  the  rights  and  indei>endenoe  of 
the  Welsh  Church  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
metropolitan  See  of  Canterbury,  and  it  was  thought 
b^  joming  him  in  the  mission  the  fears  and  sus- 
picions of  all  who  might  be  inclined  to  look  with 
distrust  upon  the  visit  of  the  English  metropolitan 
would  be  silenced. 

This  expedition  is  the  subject  of  Ginddus's 
Work,  <<  The  Itinerary  of  Wales."  The  Primate 
and  those  who  accompanied  him  entered  Wales 
near  the  borders  of  Herefordshire,  then  proceeded 
to  Radnor,  and  passed  on  to  Abemvenny,  tJsk, 
Oaerleoni  Newporti  and  Oardifl    At  the  oaatle  ox 
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Uflk,  a  muliitade  o!  peiBoiui  were  signed  with  the 
croos,  and  many  of  the  most  notorious  mnrderersy 
thieves,  and  robbers  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
here  "converted/^  that  is,  enlisted  or  consented  to 
join  the  crusade,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  spec- 
tators. 

At  Caerleon,  the  famed  City  ot  the  Legions,  we 
might  have  expected  that  the  crusade  preachers 
would  meet  with  much  success,  but  the  generaUy 
loquacious  writer  passes  over  the  circumstances  of 
his  mission  in  a  few  words. 

Newx>ort,  was  the  next  vtaae  of  the  journey,  and 
here  the  party  spent  the  night.  An  extraordinary 
commotion  was  visible  throughout  the  district  from 
an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning.  The 
people,  whose  martial  spirit  had  alreaay  been 
aroused  by  the  prospect  of  another  crusade,  had 
heard  of  the  visit  of  the  Archbishop  and  were 
anxious  both  to  see  and  hear  him.  The  purpose 
of  his  visit  increased  their  anxiety.  Around  the 
castle  gates,  and  at  all  the  ale-houses  folk  befl;an 
to  muster  and  gossip  about  the  events  of  the  &,y. 
All  the  talk  h^  reference  to  the  great  project  of 
the  new  crusade,  but  the  local  events  relating 
thereto  were  the  subjects  of  chief  comment.  The 
leading  converts  at  Usk  were  known  not  only  by 
repute  but  personally  to  many  now  assembled,  and 
some  of  them  had  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
followed  the  Archbishop  to  Newport.  These  em- 
bryo warriors  had  each  a  knot  of  anxious  listeners 
as  they  spoke  of  the  dignified  bearing  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, his  eloquence  of  discourse,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  the  whole  party;  and  while  the  crowds 
were  held  intent  with  such  information,  the  hour 
approached  when  the  Archbishop  himself  was  ex- 
pected to  address  the  assembly. 

Let  us  picture  him  then  accompanied  by  William 
de  Salso  Marisco,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  Alexander, 
the  Archdeacon  of  Bangor,  the  learned  Qiraldus, ' 
many  of  the  clergy  from  neighbouring  religious 
institutions,  some  of  the  leading  Normans,  and 
also  the  native  nobles  of  the  district,  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  filling  up  the  back  ground.  It  is 
immaterial  whether  the  spot  from  which  he 
hanmgued  the  people  were  the  precincts  of  the 


Oacile,  ibe  Ohtvchyard,  or  the  Sione  Orossy  ilie 
remnaaii  of  whioh  itill  remftia  on  Siow-hilly  he 
perfonued  his  miBftion,  and  Bucoeeded  in  inducing 
many  penoDB  to  take  the  cross.  Theparty  then 
passed  onwards  by  the  road  taken  by  Bang  Heniy 
and  his  army  a  few  years  before,  crossed  the  river 
Kumney,  and  approached  the  castle  of  Cardiff, 
where  the  same  prognunme  was  repeated  and  with 
a  like  result.  Here,  however,  in  describing  the 
assembly  which  gathered  romid  the  preachers,  the 
English  people  are  spoken  of  as  standing  on  one 
side,  and  the  Welsh  on  the  other,  indicating  that 
although  the  amalgamation  of  races  had  been  pro- 
ceeding in  England,  the  Welsh  still  dung  to  their 
distinction  of  natioxuJiiy. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  in  conclusion,  to 
mention  that  the  origin  of  '^assuming  the  cross" 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  council  of 
Clermont,  held  by  Pope  Urban  IL  in  1095,  when 
those  religious  enthusiasts  who  undertook  the 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  had  a  cross  sewn  on 
their  garments.  It  was  generally  worn  on  the 
right  shoulder.  In  the  fint  crusade  all  were  red. 
In  the  crusade  which  was  now  being  preached,  the 
different  sovereigns  distinguished  their  own  sub- 
jects by  varying  the  colours.  Thus  the  English 
wore  white,  the  French  red,  and  the  Flemings 
green.  Those  worn  by  great  men  were  of  silk 
worked  with  gold;  those  of  the  commonalty  of 
doth. 

If  Giraldus  omitted  to  record  the  results  accom- 
plished at  Caerleon  in  preaching  the  Crusade,  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  an  interesting  description 
of  the  city,  as  he  observed  it  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit.  After  referring  to  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  occupied  by  the  Koman  Legions,  he  says : 
''This  city  was  of  undoubted  antiquity,  and 
handsomely  built  of  masonry,  with  courses  of 
bricks,  by  the  Bomans.  Id  any  vestiges  of  its 
former  splendour  may  yet  be  seen;  immense 
Peaces,  formerly  ornamented  with  gilded  coofs  in 
imitation  of  Boman  magnificence,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  first  raised  by  the  Koman  princes  and 
embeUished  with  splendid  buildings ;  a  tower  of 
prodigioua  sisoi  remarkable  hot  batlufi  relics  of 


temples  and  theatres,  all  enclosed  within  fine  waUs, 
part  of  which  remain  standing.  You  will  find  on 
all  sides,  both  within  and  without  the  circuit  of 
the  walls,  subterraneous  buildings,  acoueducts, 
imderground  passages,  and,  what  I  thint  worthy 
of  notice,  stoves  contrived  with  wonderful  art  to 
transmit  the  heat  insensibly  through  narrow  tubes 
passing  up  the  side  walls.  The  city  is  well  situated 
on  the  river  Usk,  navigable  to  the  sea,  and  adorned 
with  woods  and  meadows.  The  Koman  ambas- 
sadors gave  their  audience  at  the  Court  of  the  great 
King  Arthur;  and  here  also  the  Archbishop 
Dubricius  ceded  his  honours  to  David  of  Menevia, 
the  metropolitan  see  being  translated  from  this 
place  to  Menevia,  according  to  the  prophecy  of 
Merlin  Ambrosius,  '  Menevia  pallio  urbis  Leffionem 
inductur ' — Menevia  shall  be  invested  with  the  pall 
of  the  city  of  the  Legions." 

This  account  of  Giraldus  is  the  most  valuable  we 
possess  respecting  the  condition  of  Caerleon  in  the 
middle  ages.    It  seems  to  be  the  result  of  repeated 
observations,  and  being  written  after  a  careful  and 
minute  examination  of  the  city,  its  accuracy  cannot 
be   disputed.      We   have   little   enrmpathy   with 
modem  writers,  therefore,  who  seeK  to  lesson  its 
force   and   significance.      The   author  of    ''Isca 
Bilurum"  doubts  whether  any  roofs  of  Roman 
construction  could  possibly  have  endured  through 
the  seven  centuries,  at  least,  which  had  elapsed 
from  the  departure  of  the  Bomans  to  the  time  of 
Giraldus,  and  contrasts  with  Giraldus*s  account  the 
statement  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  written  half  a 
century  before.      This  writer  says,    '*  Although 
Caerleon  was  the  seat  of  an  Archbishop  in  the  time 
of  the  Britons,  there  are  now  oi^  the  remains  of 
its  walls  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Usk,  not  far  from 
the  confluence  with  the  Severn."    As  a  general 
and  vague  account  of  a  city  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
little  fault  can  be  found  with  it,  but  it  does  not 
deny  or  overthrow  the  weight  of  the  words  of 
Giraldus.    Henry  of  Huntingdon  might  never  have 
been  near  Caerleon.    We  know  that  Giraldus  was 
famfliar  with  the  city,  and  the  magnificence  which 
he  witnessed,  even  amid  the  ruins,  might  have  been 
more  than  8(]d£cient  to  indicate  thQ  character  and 
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extent  of  many  of  the  original  atructures.  Another 
aeven  centoriea  have  passed  away  since  the  time  of 
Giraldus,  and  in  respect  of  the  ancient  city  the 
words  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  are  still  applicable, 
*^ There  are  now  only  the  lemains  of  its  walls." 

In  the  pages  of  Giraldus  we  find  other  mAttera 
related  concerning  the  district  which  are  worth 
extracting,  not  only  as  illustrating  the  writer's 
style,  but  also  as  evidence  of  the  stories  which  in 
those  dajTS   passed  current   for  truth.       '*It  is 
worthy  of  observation,"  says  Giraldus,  'Hhat  there 
lived  m  the  City  of  Legions  (Caerleon)  in  our  time 
a  Welshman  named  Melerius,  who,    under   the 
following  circumstances  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
future  and  occult  events.     Having  on  a  certain 
night,  viz.,  that  of  Palm  Sunday,  met  a  damsel 
whom  he  had  long  loved,  in  a  pleasant  and  con- 
venient place,    while   he    was  mdul^ing  in   her 
embraces,  suddenly  instead  of  a  beautiful  girl,  he 
found  in  his  arms  a  hairy,   rough  and  hideous 
creature,  the  sight  of  which  deprived  him  of  his 
senses,  and  he  became  mad.      After   remaining 
many  years  in  this  condition  he  was  restored  to 
health  in  the  Church  of  St.  David  through  the 
merits  of  its  saints.     But  having  always  an  extra- 
ordinaiT  familiarity  with  unclean  spirits  by  seeins 
them,   knowing  them,    talking  with   them,    and 
calling  each  by  his  proper  name,  he  was  enabled 
through  their  assistance  to  foretell  future  events. 
He  was,  indeed,  often  deceived  (as  they  are)  with 
respect  to  circumstances  at  a  great  distance  of  time 
or  place,  but  were  less  mistaken  in  afifairs  which 
were  likely  to  happen  nearer,  or  within  the  space 
of  a  year.    The  spirits  appeared*  to  him  usually  on 
foot  equipped  as  hunters,  with  horns  suspended 
from  their  necks,   and  truly  as  hunters,  not  of 
animals,  but  of  souls.     He  particularly  met  them 
near  monasteries  and  monastic  cells,   for  where 
rebellion  exists  there  is  the  greatest  need  of  armies 
and  strength.    He  knew  when  any  one  spoke  falsely 
in  his  presence,  for  he  saw  the  Devil  as  it  were, 
leaping  and  exulting  upon  the  tongue  of  the  liar. 
If  he  looked  on  a  b^k  faultily  or  falsely  written, 
or  containing  a  false  passage,   although    wholly 
illiterate,  he  would  point  out  the  phu^  with  hia 
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knowledge,  he  said  he  was  directed  by  the  demon's 
finger  to  the  place.  In  the  same  manner  entering 
the  domitoiy  of  a  monastery,  he  indicated  the  bed 
of  any  monk  not  sincerely  devoted  to  religion. 
He  said  that  the  spirit  of  gluttony  and  surfeit  was 
in  every  respect  sordid,  but  that  the  spirit  of 
Inxuiy  and  lust  was  more  beautiful  than  others  in 
appearance,  though  in  fact  most  foul.  If  the  evil 
Boirit  oppressed  him  too  much  the  Gospel  of  St. 
tiohn  was  placed  on  his  bosom,  when  like  the  birds 
they  immeidiately  vanished ;  but  when  that  book 
was  removed,  and  the  history  of  the  Britons,  by 
Qeoffrey  Arthur,  was  substituted  in  its  place  they 
reappeared  in  greater  numbers  and  remained  a 
longer  time  thui  usual  on  his  body  and  on  the 
book. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  in  Lower  Gwent,  a 
demon  incubus  who,  from  his  love  for  a  certain 
young  woman  and  frequenting  places  where  she 
lived,  often  conversed  with  men,  and  frequency 
discovered  certain  things  and  future  events.  Mele- 
rius  being  interrogated  oonceming  him  said  he 
knew  him  well,  and  mentioned  his  name.  He  con* 
finned  that  unclean  spirits  conversed  with  man- 
kind before  war  or  any  great  internal  disturbances, 
which  was  shortly  afterwards  proved  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  province  by  Howell,  son  of  lor- 
worth  of  Oaerleon.  At  the  same  time  when  King 
Henry  II.,  having  taken  the  King  of  Scotland 
prisoner,  had  restored  peace  to  his  kingdom, 
Howell,  fearing  the  royal  revenge  for  the  war  he 
had  waged,  was  relieved  from  this  difficulty  by  the 
comfortable  words  of  Melerius*  "Fear  not,''  said 
he,  ''Howell,  the  wrath  of  the  King,  since  he 
must  ffo  into  other  parts.  An  important  dty 
which  he  possesses  beyond  the  sea  is  now  besieged 
by  the  Kinff  of  France,  on  which  account  he  will 
postpone  other  busineas  and  hasten  hither  with  all 
possible  expedition."  Three  days  afterwards 
Howell  received  advice  that  this  event  had  really 
oome  to  pass  owing  to  the  siege  of  the  city  of 
Bouen.  He  forewarned  also  Howell  of  the  be- 
traying of  his  castle  at  Usk,  a  long  time  before  it 
happened,  and  informed  him  tiiat  he  should  be 
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Wounded,  bat  not  mortally,  and  that  he  should 
escape  aHve  from  the  town.  In  this  also  he  was 
dedeived,  for  he  soon  after  died  of  the  same.VDund. 

Bang  Henry  did  not  live  to  take  part  in  the  cru- 
sade whifih  he  had  arranged,  but  Bichard,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Snffland,  speedily 
embarked  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  Ginddus  was 
nominated  as  one  of  the  governors  of  the  kingdom 
in  his  absence.    Giraldus  died  in  1220. 

We  cannot  pass  by  the  period  of  Henry's  reign 
without  noticmg  the  circumstance  that  in  the  last 
year  there  was  said  to  be  found  in  the  churchyard 
ot  Glastonbury  Abbey,  the  bones  of  the  renowned 
King  Arthur,  who  was  crowned  at  Caerleon,  and 
also  the  bones  of  his  wife  Guinevere.  The  remains 
were  found  16  feet  below  the  ground,  but  seven 
feet  below  the  surface  was  a  large  stone  bearing  the 
inscription  in  Latm,  ''Here  lies  the  Illustrioas 
King  Arthur,  in  the  Isle  of  Avalon."  The  bones 
of  ^thur  are  described  as  being  of  prodigious  size, 
and  the  skull  of  wonderful  laigeness.  The  remains 
were  taken  into  the  great  Church,  and  covered  with 
a  marble  tomb. 
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KINO  JOHK  mVABES  WALES  AND  TAKBS  HOSTAGES. — 
THE  HOSTAGES  HANGED. — KINO  JOHN'S  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  OWBNT. — WILLIAM  MARSHALL,  EARL 
OF  PEMBBOKE. — COMBINATION  OF  BABONS  AGAINST 
THE  KING. — THE  TKITCB  VIOLATED.— CAEBLEON 
WBESTED  FBOM  MORGAN  AP  HOWELL. 

During  the  reign  of  Richard,  1180  to  1199,  no 
event  of  great  locsd  interest  seemB  to  have  occurred, 
but  when  his  brother  John  came  to  the  throne, 
Owcnt  once  more  came  into  prominence  by  circum- 
stances which  ended  m  bloodshed  and  slaughter. 
John  could  not  agree  with  the  barons,  and  he  had 
a  violent  dispute  with  the  Pope.  These  and  other 
distracting  circumstances  encouraged  the  Welsh 
princes  once  more  to  raise  their  war  banners,  upon 
which  Jolin  threatened  ajs^ain  and  again  to  invade 
the  country.  It  seems,  however,  that  his  design 
was  never  fully  carried  into  effect,  beiiig  afraid  of 
conspiracies  at  home.  He  ventured,  however,  in 
1210,  to  make  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  but  he 
speedily  returned.  We  do  not  find  that  on  the 
occasion  of  this  journey  Eling  John  or  his  army 
visited  either  Caerleon  or  Newport.  The  Royal 
troops,  however,  were  garrisoned  at  Cardiff,  and 
King  John  was  himself  at  Swansea,  on  the  28th 
and  29th  May  of  that  year  ''enforcing  homage  and 
levying  tribute."  He  also  took  28  hostages.  To 
the  burgesses  of  that  place  he  granted  a  charter 
freeing  them  from  certton  tolls. 

During  the  many  invasions  of  South  Wales, 
which  wore  made  by  the  En^ish  Kings,  it  was  not 
unusual  to  transport  from  Bristol  to  Carmarthen 
and  other  ports,  provisions  and  part  of  the  troops, 
and  as  no  mention  is  made  of  Caerleon  or  Newport, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  expedition  was  chiefly 
conducted  by  water,  instead  of  by  the  coastland 
route. 

Both  the  Clergy  and  the  Welsh  people  continued 
to  give  John  much  concern.  The  land  was  laid 
under  an  interdict;  the  church  bells  remained 
silent ;  the  dead  lay  unburied,  and  outrages  were 
left  unpunished.    A  Welshman,  having  murdered 
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ft  priest,  was  taken  before  the  King.     "Let  him 
go,"  said  John,  "he  has  killed  my  enemy." 

In  1212,  when  the  Welsh  princes  madS  another 
incursion,  John  fell  into  a  passion  and  hanged  the 
twenty-eight  hostages  he  had  had  entrusted  to  his 
keeping  two  years  before. 

King  John,  prior  to  his  ascending  the  throne, 
had  a  somewhat  peculiar  connection  with  Gwent, 
William,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  having  made  him  his 
heir.  The  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this  course 
are  not  precisely  known,  but  Walsingham  has  as- 
sumed that  the  Earl,  having  no  son,  did  this  in 
order  to  prevent  the  heritage  from  being  divided. 
He  had  four  daughters,  co-heirs,  and  at  Windsor, 
1170,  nominated  John  as  his  heir,  with  the  under- 
stuiding  that  he  was  to  marry  one  of  them,  which 
he  afterwards  did. 

Earl  William  died  November  23,  1183,  when 
King  Henry  stepped  in  as  guardian  of  the  heiresses 
for  six  years,  and  the  issues  of  the  estates  in  this 
district  were  received  as  a  branch  of  the  royal 
revenues. 

The  close  connection  of  the  Earl  with  Newport 
and  Caerleon  at  this  period  is  shown  by  the 
charters  which  he  granted.  In  one  he  granted  to 
the  monks  of  Gbldcliff  freedom  from  toll  m  Bristol, 
Cardiff,  Newport,  Caerleon  and  Chepstow;  to 
the  monks  of  St.  Guthla,  Hereford,  freedom  from 
toll  in  all  his  Welsh  possessions.  To  St.  Augus- 
tine's, Bristol,  he  gave  the  tithes  of  his  mill  at 
Newport;  and  to  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  freedom 
from  toll  in  Bristol,  Cardiff^  and  Newpoit. 

On  King  Henry's  death,  1189,  the  estates  of  the 
Earl  still  remained  in  royal  keepin£[,  and  King 
Richard  assumed  the  '  wardship  of  the  four 
daughters.  He  only  held  it,  however,  for  a  por- 
tion of  a  year,  when  he  determined  it  in  favour  of 
Isabel,  the  third  daughter,  and  married  her  to  his 
brother  John,  to  whom  she  had  been  contracted  in 
1176.  John  was  created  Earl  of  Gloucester.  The 
marriage  was  forbidden  by  Baldwin,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  on  the  ground  of  the  parties 
being  too  near  akin,  Henry  I.  being  great  grand- 
father to  both.  The  imion,  however,  appeu^  to 
prevent  a  dispute  as  to  the  right  of  inheritance. 
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peniBted  in.  John  disregarded  it  until  he 
became  Bang,  when  he  made  use  of  it  to  obtain  a 
divorce  in  1^0.  The  divorce  having  been  granted, 
proceedings  were  taken  to  compel  «lohn  to  ^ve  up 
the  estates  which  he  had  received  with  his  wife, 
but  it  was  not  without  much  delay  and  with  a 
very  bad  grace  that  he  did  so. 

After  thirteen  years  of  widowhood,  about  Janu- 
ary, 1214,  Isabel  married  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter,  or 
De  Mandeville,  the  justiciary,  who,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  became  Earl  of  Essex.  His  usual  style 
was  Earl  of  Essex  and  Gloucester ;  that  of  his  wife, 
Countess  of  Gloucester  and  Essex.  She  granted  a 
charter  to  Bassallee,  in  which  the  two  titles  are 
combined  thus:  ''Ego  Isabella,  Comitissa  Glou- 
cestre  et  Essexie  consensu  et  assensu  domini  mei 
Galfridi  de  Mandevilla  Comitis  Essexie  et  Glou- 
cestrie. 

While  a  widow,  Isabel  also  granted  a  charter  to 
Caerleon,  but  she  speedily  became  the  third  wife 
of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  then  justiciary. 

She  died  childless,  previous  to  October,  1217, 
and  the  estates  passed  to  the  son  of  her  eldest 
sister  Mabel,  who  alone  left  issue. 

Leaving  in  abeyance  for  a  time  the  descent  of 
the  estates,  other  matters  claim  attention,  and  we 
must  not  delay  to  introduce  one  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  period,  a  statesman  wha  made  his  mark  upon 
the  country's  history,  and  who  guided  its  destinies 
amid  a  stormy  period  with  singular  ability.  We 
allude  to  Wilfiam  Marshall,  who  has  been  already 
referred  to  as  subsequently  becoming  the  possessor 
of  Caerleon.  He  was  devoted  to  the  service  of 
John,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in 
securing  for  him  the  crown  of  England.  On  the 
day  of  his  coronation  John  acknowledged  the 
many  favours  he  had  received  by  making  him 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Striguil.  He  was,  more- 
over, Marshal  of  Ej^land,  and  as  such  the 
head  of  the  armies.  "Sx  the  King's  first  contest 
with  the  barons  he  was  given  by  John  as  a  hostage, 
and  at  Bunnymede  appeared  on  the  King's  side, 
his  name  standing  first  after  the  list  of  Bishops. 
His  son,  however,  William  Marshall,  the  younger, 
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took  an  opposite  view  of  matters,  and  supported 
the  barons  oy  his  presence  on  the  same  occasion. 
This  difference  between  father  and  son  continued 
for  some  time. 

While  Kin^  John  was  thus  engaged  with  the 
barons,  Llewellin  ap  lorwerth  de5t  some  heavy 
blows  to  the  Norman  settlers  in  South  Wales,  and 
seized  many  castles,  including  that  of  Caerphilly. 
John  was  distracted  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
ne  was  involved,  and  died  before  the  successes 
of  Llewellin  could  be  reversed. 

On  the  death  of  John,  his  son  was  crowned  at 
Gloucester  as  King  Henry  HI.  Being  only  ten 
years  of  age,  a  regent  was  chosen,  the  respon- 
sibility being  entrusted  to  Wm.  Marsliall,  the 
elder,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Striguil.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  a  man  better  fitted  for  the 
position  or  one  who  more  faithfully  performed  its 
duties  could  not  have  been  found.  Unfortunately 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  barons  who  had  opposed 
Ring  John  maintained  the  cause  of  Prince  Louis, 
eldest  son  of  Philip,  King  of  France,  and  sought 
with  an  army  of  foreigners  to  establish  him  on  the 
throne  of  England  in  the  place  of  Henry.  The 
barons  were  actively  supported  by  many  of  the 
nobles  of  Wales,  headed  by  Prince  Llewellin,  who 
was  in  league  with  the  French.  The  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke was  also  stoutly  opposed  by  his  own  son,  and 
when  Louis  summoned  the  great  men  of  England 
to  do  him  homage,  William  ivlarshall  the  younger 
was  one  of  the  first  to  meet  him  and  render  this 
mark  of  submission.  A  civil  war,  with  most 
disastrous  consequences  followed,  the  country  being 
ravaged  by  two  mercenary  armies,  with  nothing  in 
view  but  plunder.  The  wise  policy  of  the  Earl, 
however,  ultimately  prevailed,  and  the  barons  one 
by  one,  and  among  them  his  son  William,  came 
ov^r  to  the  side  of  the  young  Henry.  Tlie  con- 
federacy of  the  barons  was  then  broken  up,  terms 
were  made  with  Prince  Louis,  and  general  peace 
again  established  throughout  England. 

We  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  give  the  fore- 
going outline  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  proceed- 
ings, as  they  tend  to  throw  some  light  upon  a 
most  important  event  which  soon  after  took  place 
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at  Oaerleon,  and  by  which  the  repreientativea  of 
the  ancient  Princes  of  Gwent  were  once  more 
forcibly  dispossessed  of  their  inheritance. 

When  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  had  made  peace 
with  the  Barons  of  England  he  foimd  that  many  of 
the  castles  of  South  Wales  were  in  the  possession 
of  Uewellin.  Caerphilly  had  been  taken  bv  him. 
and  he  had  made  it  over  to  Reginald  de  Braose, 
who  committed  it  to  the  care  of  Bhys  Yychan,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Prince  Khys.  The  Earl  saw  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  places  in  Llew- 
ellin's  possession  without  again  calbng  together  the 
troops  which  had  just  been  disbanded,  and  this  he 
was  unwilling  to  do*  He  therefore  granted  to 
LleweDin  an  honourable  and  advantageous  peace, 
and  procured  him  absolution  from  the  Pope's 
legate.  Some  historians  aver  that  in  the  terms  of 
the  peace  there  was  an  express  stipulation  that 
Uewellin  should  restore  to  the  Kmg  all  places 
taken  by  him  during  the  war,  and  tmtt  the  like 
should  be  done  by  the  King  to  Llewellin.  Others 
state  that  the  Barons  in  their  articles  of  submis- 
sion to  Henry  basely  and  treacherously  omitted 
the  Welsh  Princes,  who  had  been  in  strict  alliance 
with  them,  and  not  only  deserted  their  cause 
but  began  to  use  the  confidence  they  had  lately 
obtained  to  extend  their  domains  by  the  violent 
and  unjust  seizure  of  their  estates. 

The  tragedy  was  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
himself  in  a  bloody  scene,  in  which  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  he  made  an  attack  upon  Oaerleon. 
Morgan  ap  Howell  was  surprised,  the  castle  wrested 
from  him,  and  the  inhabitants  who  were  not  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  effective  defence,  ruthlessly  put 
to  the  sword. 

The  suddenness  with  which  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke seized  Oaerleon  created  considerable  alarm 
in  the  mind  of  Prince  Llewellin,  who  regarded  it 
as  a  most  treacherous  act,  and  fearing  that  the 
Earl  mis^ht  extend  his  operations  to  other  castles 
within  his  reach  he  at  once  gave  orders  to  Khys 
Yychan  to  rase  the  walls  of  Oaerphilly  and  retaliate 
upon  the  lives  of  the  Englishmen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. There  was  consequently  a  general  bani^^h- 
ment  and  great  slaughter,  after  wnich  the  Welsh 
forces  retirecL 
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It  u  by  no  meaoji  dear  why  Moxgaa  «pr  HowaQ 
was  diBpoasessed  of  his  Lordship  of  Caerleon,  and 
the  Welsh  Chronicles  give  no  information  Upon 
the  point.  They  simply  state  that  Wm.  Marshall 
the  elder  got  possession  of  the  castle  of  Caerleon, 
but  do  not  say  in  what  manner  he  acquired  it.  It 
seems,  however,  needless  to  look  for  any  cause 
beyond  the  mere  desire  of  Wm.  Marshall  in  com- 
mon with  the  Norman  barons  generally  to  extermi- 
nate eveiy  remnant  of  the  ancient  power  in  Wales, 
and  to  seize  the  estates  of  its  legitimate  represen- 
tatives. The  Earl  of  Pembroke  already  possessed 
the  lordship  of  Chepstow;  Newport  was  held  by 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  who  married  the  Earl's  daughter, 
and  other  Barons  had  possession  of  near^  the 
whole  intervening  district.  Caerleon  remained 
almost  the  only  place  where  the  descendants  of  the 
Welsh  Princes  had  rule.  The  circumstances  of  the 
times  were  tempting,  and  William  Marshall  could 
not  resist  turning  them  to  his  own  advantage. 

The  Earl  died  about  the  middle  of  March,  1219, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  New  Temple, 
London,  leaving  five  sons  and  five  daughters.  Bis 
estates,  including  Caerleon,  devolved  upon  his  son 
William,  the  city  after  his  death  continuing  to  be 
the  object  of  fierce  and  sanguinary  contentions. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  first  William  Marshal,  that 
having  been  in  great  danger  on  sea,  he  made  a  vow 
to  build  an  Abbey  on  the  first  spot  where  he  should 
land  in  safety ;  he  put  into  the  Bay  of  Tintem,  on 
the  Bannonbay,  three  miles  N.E.  of  Duncannon 
Fort,  and  religiously  redeemed  his  vow  by  erecting 
a  Cistercian  Abbey  for  monks  whom  he  brought 
from  Tintem  Abbey,  and  endowed  it  with  many 
valuable  lands. 

Morgan  ap  Howell,  it  is  dear,  reg:arded  the 
seizure  of  Caerleon  by  William  Maj^all  the  dder, 
as  narrated  above,  an  act  of  gross  injustice ;  and 
beins  unable  by  force  of  arms  to  regain  it,  insti- 
tuted legal  proceedings  in  the  King's  Courts  for  its 
recovery.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  one  of  the 
Close  Kolls,  dated  15  Hennr  IH.,  May  4th,  1220, 
which  states  that  Moigan  of  Caerleon  appeared  by 
his  '*  attorneys,"  Henry  de  Frenchesnai,  and  Henry 
of  Caerleon,  before  the  King,   to  answer  in  the 
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MbI  between  him  and  WDUam  Earl  Marshall  con- 
oeming  the  possession  of  Caerleon.  The  issue  of 
the  proceedings  is  uncertain,  nor  is  it  dear  whether 
the  elder  or  the  younger  William  Marshall  was 
defendant  in  the  first  pmce,  the  elder  having  died 
in  the  previous  year. 

Some  writers  conclude  that  Morgan,  as  was  just, 
won  the  day,  being  subsequently  (1231)  found  to 
be  in  possession  of  Caerleon.  It  seemB  far  more 
likely,  however,  that  he  failed  in  his  claim,  and 
that  the  writers  who  hold  the  former  opinion  have 
overlooked  the  circumstances  that  occurred  a  year 
or  two  after  the  legal  proceedings  referred  to. 

In  122d,  William  Marshall,  the  younger,  was  in 
Ireland,  and  Morgan  ap  Howell,  taking  advantage 
of  his  absence,  sought  the  aid  of  Llewellin  to 
recover  Caerleon  once  more.  Their  united  effortfl 
were  successful,  as  it  appears  by  the  chronicles  that 
they  took  two  castles  (one  of  them  being  Caerleon) 
from  the  Earl,  and  having  cut  off  the  heads  of  all 
those  found  therein,  manned  them  with  Welsh 
soldiers.  Intelligence  of  this  affair  having  been 
conveyed  to  the  Earl  in  Ireland,  he  speedily 
returned  to  Caerleon,  collected  a  very  strong  force, 
regained  the  Castle,  and  then  took  revenge  by 
serving  the  defenders  in  a  like  cruel  manner  as 
LleweUin  had  done  the  English. 

After  all  this  it  is  strange  to  find  that  in  the 
same  year  (1223)  Morgan  was  entrusted  by  the  King 
with  the  custody  of  the  castle  of  Dymock,  in 
Gloucestershire,  but  whether  this  arrangement  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  affairs  at  Caerleon  cannot 
be  determined. 

The  justice  of  Morgan's  claim  to  Caerleon  was 
evidently  too  strong  to  be  utterly  ignored  ;  and  it 
appears,  therefore,  that  what  he  was  deprived  of 
by  force,  was  endeavoured  to  be  kept  from  him  by 
fraud,  otherwise  a  document  pretending  to  be  a 
grant  from  Morgan  to  William  Marshall,  seems 
inexplicable.  The  document  is  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

'*£aow  all  men  present  and  to  come,  that  I,  Moriir<^n, 
son  of  Howel,  fajive  given  and  granted,  and  by  this  my 
present  Charter,  confirmed  to  William  Marshall,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  Ins  heirs,  the  Oastle  of  Caerleon,  with  its 


apptirtenances,  t6  be  holdeii  of  Ihe  lord  the  KiDg,  and  his 
heirs  in  capite,  as  Howel  my  father  was  accoetomed  to 
hold  the  Baid  castle  with  its  appurtenances,  jnstly  and 
freely,  and  as  I  justly  and  freely  do  hold  the  said  castle 
and  appurtenances  as  of  the  gift  of  the  King.*' 

The  document  is  witnessed  by  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
Justiciaxy  of  Knffland,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Hereford,  Kalph  Fitz  Nicholas, 
William  de  Gamage,  and  others.  There  is  no  date, 
but  it  was  probably  written  after  1223,  when  the 
last  recorded  events  took  place  and  before  1228, 
when  this  real  or  pretended  grant  w.is  confirmed  by 
King  Henry  III.  Seven  years  later,  viz.,  19th, 
Henry  HI.,  1235,  the  grant  was  further  confirmed 
to  Gilbert  Marshall,  his  brother  William  having 
died  in  the  interim.  Kow  as  Morgan  omitted  no 
opportunity,  to  assert  his  claim,  both  before  and 
after  this  period,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
grant  of  his  property  to  the  Marshalls  was 
voluntary,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  he 
over  executed  such  an  instrument  he  must  have 
been  acting  under  coercion. 
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CAXBIAOK  ATTACKBD  BT  PBINOE  LLBWXLUN.— DXiLTH 
OF  WH.  MATWHATJ,  THE  Y0T7NGBR. — BIOHAMD  MAB- 
8HALL. — ^HIS  OFFOBinON  TO  THB  KING. — ^ATTACKS 
THB  BOYAL  CAMP  AT  OB08MONT. — BDB8XQUXMT 
GOirFLICTS. — JR  HUBDBBSD  IN  OUELAITD. — QAAITT 
OF  CAEKLBON  OONFIBMBD  TO  OILBSBT  MABKHALU — 
OWNEBSBIF  OF  CAKBLBON  DIBFUTBD. — ^A  TBUCB 
BBTWEBN  THB  KING  AND  LLEWBLUN. — ^DBAIH  OF 
OILBBBT  MABHHALTm 

For  aeveral  years,  LLewellin  by  Iub  frecj^uent 
incursions  into  English  territory,  had  oocaaioned 
King  Henry  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  and  several 
expeditions,  orsanised  with  the  object  of  restraining 
him,  failed  in  uieir  purpose.  In  1231,  consequent 
upon  the  barbarity  of  the  King's  troops  at  McMxt- 
gomery  Castle,  Llewellin  became  greatly  enraged, 
and  collecting  a  large  army  he  renewed  the  war 
with  considerable  vigour.  The  chronicles  dedare 
that  he  committed  tenrible  depredations  on  the 
lands  and  property  of  the  Lord  Marchers,  and  in 
Gwent  subjugated  all  the  Lords  except  Morgan  ap 
Howell,  whom  he  could  not  dispossess  of  CaBrleon 
Castle,  although  he  burnt  both  the  city,  and  the 
church.  The  Margam  Chronicle  states  that  he  was 
grieved  and  amazed  to  find  that  he  lost  so  many 
men,  either  slain  or  drowned  in  the  Usk,  or 
captured  by  the  defenders  <^  the  castle. 

Enderbie  says  he  went  to  Caerleon,  and  after  a 
long  fight  and  loss  of  many  of  his  men  men,  got  the 
town,  and  left  nothing  therein  but  ashes. 

Mr.  Wakeman  pubushes  a  different  account,  but 
does  not  give  his  authority.  He  states  that  Llew- 
ellin attacked  the  castle  and  town,  and  captured 
them  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  garrison 
beinff  put  to  the  sword.  He  adds  that  the  castle 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  conjectures  that  it 
was  never  re-built. 

These  accounts^  it  will  be  noticed,  are  somewhat 
conflicting.  From  the  first  it  la  to  be  inferred  that 
the  attack  upon  Caerleon  by  Llewellin  was  afpunstr 
Morgan  ap  Howell,  but  we  have  found  nothmg  to 
show  that  Morgan  was  ever  in  poflsession  of  the 
L 
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place  after  William  Manihall  retook  it  and  slaugh- 
tered the  Welsh  occapants  on  his  return  from 
Ireland  in  1231.  Still,  had  Morgan  held  Gaerleon 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  Uewellin  should 
have  displayed  such  a  hostile  attitude  towards  him 
whom  he  had  always  befriended,  and  whose  interest 
he  afterwards  continued  to  espouse.  The  attack 
upon  Caerleon  was  certainly  made,  but  with  the 
object,  we  think,  of  inflictmg  damage  upon  the 
cause  of  the  King  and  his  supporters. 

William  Marshall's  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
connection  with  this  event.  He  seems  to  have 
been  in  Ireland  at  the  time,  as  he  died  there  dur- 
ing the  year,  at  Kilkenny. 

This  same  William  Marshall  granted  a  charter  to 
the  Abbey  of  Tintem,  dated  Striguil,  March  22nd, 
1223,  ''pro  salute  animae  meee  et  pro  animabus 
bonee  memoriee  Walteri  filii  Guilberti  Strongbow 
avi  mei  et  Ysabelle  Matrisque  me^B  et  anteoessorum, 
hffiredum  et  successorum  nostrarum."  It  is  wit- 
nessed among  others  by  Master  William  of  Christ- 
church,  then  acting  Steward  of  Lower  Gwent.  By 
this  charter,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  between 
Chepstow  and  Newport  was  added  to  the  revenues 
of  Tintem. 

William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  had 
married  Eleanor,  the  King's  youngest  sister,  who 
was  twenty  years  younger  than  himself,  but  having 
no  children  he  left  his  estates  by  will  at  his  death 
to  his  brother  Richard,  who  was  then  in  Bretagne, 
where  he  had  done  the  State  signal  services.  A 
truce  having  been  made  Richard  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  claim  his  inheritance,  but  before  his  return 
King  Henry  had  seized  the  estates,  and  made  a 
variety  of  excuses  to  Richard  for  not  handing  them 
over  to  him.  Ultimately  he  charged  Richard  with 
carrying  on  a  criminal  correspondence  with  France, 
and  commanded  him  to  leave  the  kingdom  within 
15  days.  Richard,  as  being  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  by  whose  powerful  influence  Henry  had 
been  established  upon  the  throne,  felt  this  conduct 
sorely,  and  left  the  country  for  Ireland,  where  he 
speedily  obtainedpossession  of  the  estates  belonging 
to  his  family.  'The  temper  of  King  Henry  soon 
changed,  and  he  recalled  Richard,  huided  over  to 
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him  the  estates  in  Gwent  and  other  places  left  to 
him  by  his  brother  William,  and  further  invested 
him  with  the  dignity  of  Earl  Marshal,  which  his 
brother  had  enjoyed. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  King,  more  especially 
in  filling  his  court  with  foreigners,  and  promotiog 
them  to  the  principal  offices  of  the  Gk)yemment, 

Skye  much  displeasure  to  the  English  barons,  and 
ichard  Marshall,  who  was  the  fint  who  ventured 
openly  to  complain  of  these  proceedings,  soon  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  dissatisfied  partv.  The  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  barons  was  equalled  by  their 
determination  to  effect  a  change,  and  when  the 
King  summoned  them  to  Paruament,  they  not 
only  refused  to  attend,  but  sent  word  that  if  the 
King  failed  to  dismiss  the  foreigners  about  him 
they  would  expel  both  him  and  them,  and  give 
the  crown  to  one  more  worthy  to  wear  it.  Those 
who  did  assemble  in  Parliament  refused  to  act 
against  the  offended  barons,  but  notwithstandine 
this,  Henry  resolved  to  use  all  the  force  he  could 
command  to  brinff  them  into  subjection.  He  sum- 
moned the  vassahi  of  the  Crown  to  meet  him  with 
troops  at  Gloucester, 'but,  as  might  be  expected, 
Bichard  and  other  nobles  identified  with  him  in  op 
position  to  the  King  did  not  see  fit  to  appear.  Theuf 
refusal  furnished  the  Kinff  with  a  pretext  to  attack 
them ;  whereupon  he  ordered  their  estates  to  be 
plundered,  their  parks  to  be  destroyed,  and  their 
houses  to  be  pillaged.  For  some  reason  the  dis- 
satisfied barons  did  not  hold  together,  and  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  perceiving  that  he  could  not 
make  head  after  bemg  deserted  by  many  of  his 
associates,  sought  for  and  obtained  assistance  and 
protection  at  the  hands  of  Prince  Uewellin. 

In  tne  mean  time  Henry  marched  down  into 
Gwent  with  a  design  to  seize  the  castles  belonging 
to  the  Earl,  but  ffulinff  in  his  object,  he  sought  to 
accomplish  by  deceit  that  which  he  could  not  effect 
by  force.  When  spending  his  time  before  the  first 
castle  he  proposed  that  on  giving  his  word  to  con- 
sider the  complaints  of  the  barons  at  the  Parlia- 
ment which  would  meet  in  October,  the  castle 
should  be  given  up  to  him,  Henry  promising  to 
surrender  it  back  again  in  16  days.     O91  these 
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oonditioaB  the  tsMa  was  givea  xxp^  upon  which 
Henry  laughed  at  the  Eail's  eaaineiM  and  refused 
to  fulfil  his  promise.  Such  conduct  naturally 
exasperated  the  Earl,  who  gathered  a  force,  and, 
laying  siege  to  the  castle^  obtained  poBsession  of  it 
in  a  few  <£iys.  Henry  again  fell  into  a  great  fury, 
and  commanded  the  bishops  to  excommunicate  him, 
but  much  to  the  King's  mortification  they  repUed 
that  tiiey  saw  no  lawful  cause  for  exoommuica- 
tton,  inasmuch  as  the  Earl  had  done  nothing  but 
take  possession  of  what  was  his  own.  Henry  was 
still  determined  to  avocige  the  conduct  of  the  Earl, 
and  once  more  summoned  all  the  lords  to  meet 
him  at  Gloucester,  with  their  troops.  A  large 
force  assembled,  and  as  soon  as  the  army  was 
ready,  he  set  out  on  the  march.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  King  found  himself  in  extremes  for 
want  of  proyisions,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
haying  Uud  waste  all  the  places  through  which 
the  roval  army  was  to  pass.  The  army,  however, 
succeeaed  in  entering  Monmouthshire,  and  took 
up  quarters  at  Grosmont.  It  would  seem  that  at 
this  time  the  castle  was  held  for  the  King,  and  was 
being  besieged  by  LleweUin.  According  to  a  state- 
ment by  liambarde,  relief  was  soon  afforded,  for 
says  this  writer,  'Hhe  Song  came  with  a  great 
army  to  raise  the  siege;  whereof  as  soon  as  the 
Wdahman  had  understanding,  they  saved  their 
lives  by  their  legges."  The  lUng  then  took  up  his 
quarters  ux  the  castle,  and  the  army  encamped  in 
tents  outside.  For  some  time  his  Majesty  was 
occupied  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  subsistence  of  his  army  before  nuiking  a 
further  advance;  but  while  these  arrangements 
were  in  progress,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  attacked 
the  camp  by  night,  and  easily  surprised  it,  putting 
to  the  sword  five  hundred  of  the  English,  and 
obliging  the  rest  to  fly  wi^  haste  within  the  walls 
of  me  castle.  He  had  likewise  the  good  fortune 
to  take  possession  of  five  hundred  horses,  the 
money,  prisoners,  carriages,  and  other  furniture 
belonging  to  the  King's  army,  In  this  critical 
moment,  the  Karl  did  not  pursue  his  success,  but 
fln^re  an  exalted  proof  of  moderation  and  duty. 
Out  of  respect  to  his  Sovereign,  confined  in  the 
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OMtl0^  he  offered  no  fariher  hosiilitiesy  but  letiied 
befoie  break  of  day  to  a  aeoure  situation,  loaded 
with  the  spoila  he  had  captured.  After  this  dis- 
aster many  of  Henry's  courtiers,  having  lost  their 
military  equipments,  left  the  army  and  returned  to 
England ;  and  the  King,  confounded  and  ashamed 
at  the  event,  retired  to  Gloucester,  leaving  a  gar- 
rison in  char^^  of  the  castle. 

Flushed  with  his  success,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
resolved  to  bcseige  the  castle  of  Monmouth,  which 
was  then  under  the  command  of  Baldwin  de  Gtus- 
nes,  a  Flemish  officer  of  great  reputation.  Bald- 
win anticipated  such  an  attack  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  defence.  Surmising  that  the  Earl  would 
approach  with  a  small  number  of  soldiers  to  take  a 
view  of  the  castle,  he  laid  an  ambush  for  him  and 
took  him  prisoner,  but  while  they  were  conducting 
him  to  the  castle  Baldwin  was  desperately  wounded 
by  an  arrow,  which  obliged  his  people  to  halt  in 
order  to  assist  him.  This  delay  afforded  time  for 
the  Earl's  forces  to  come  up,  when  they  not  only 
rescued  him,  but  killed  or  took  prisoners  all  those 
who  sallied  out  of  the  town. 

Early  in  1234,  King  Henry  thought  it  necessary 
to  oppose  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  a  man  of  similar 
reputation  and  talent,  and  consequently  John, 
Lord  of  Monmouth,  a  great  border  baron,  a  noble 
warrior,  and  a  general  in  the  King's  army,  ever 
faithful  to  Henry,  was  appointed  Warden  of  the 
Marches  of  Wales.  He  at  once  collected  a  large 
amrv  and  made  preparations  to  encounter  the  Eiurl 
of  irembroke.  His  proceedings  for  this  purpose 
and  the  result  are  described  by  Matthew  Paris. 
He  hoped  by  a  sudden  and  vigorous  impression  to 
surprise  the  Earl,  and,  by  taking  him  prisoner, 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  revolt.  Be  therefore  so 
ordered  his  march  as  to  be  ready  to  assail  tbe  Earl 
during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  but  the  spies  of 
Biohs^  had  obtained  intelligence  of  the  intended 
attack,  and  an  ambuscade  was  prepared  to  counter- 
act the  design.  Troops  were  posted  in  a  wood 
adjoining  the  road  which  the  Iroops  of  John  of 
Monmouth  had  to  pass,  and  here  awaited  their 
approach.  As  they  <2un®  up,  little  suspecting  the 
trap  laid  for  them,  the  Earl  s  forces  rushed  out,  and 


the  enemy,  confounded  by  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  loud  shouts  of  their  opponents,  were 
easily  put  to  flight.  Numbers  of  them  were  slain 
on  the  spot,  and  many  flying  into  the  wood  were 
cut  in  pieces  by  the  troops  stationed  there.  John 
of  Moimiouth  saved  himself  by  flight,  but  the 
villages  belonging  to  him,  the  buildings  therein, 
and  all  that  they  contained,  became  plunder  for  the 
Earl  s  troops,  who  left  nothing  that  fire  and  sword 
could  destroy.  John  was  made  a  poor  man,  while 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  returned  to  his  own  estates 
laden  with  immense  booty  and  lai^e  herds  of 
cattle. 

It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  genius  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  was  sufficient  to  overcome  all  the 
opposition  which  John  of  Monmouth  could  offer. 
Strengthening  himself  by  the  alliance  with 
Llewdlin,  the  Earl  followed  up  the  advantages  he 
had  gained  by  continuing  to  ravage  the  King's 
lands  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  and  rendered  the 
King  so  uneasy  at  Gloucester  that  he  withdrew, 
and  shut  himself  ap  at  Winchester,  leaving  Mon- 
mouthshire and  the  district  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  his  enemy. 

Attempts  to  make  peace  were  set  on  foot,  but 
Henry  insisted  that  the  Earl  should  come  and 
throw  himself  at  his  feet,  with  a  halter  about  his 
neck,  and  acknowledge  himself  a  traitor.  The  Earl 
was  not  likely  to  submit  to  such  degrading  terms, 
and  so  probably  the  contest  would  have  been  pro- 
longed had  not  a  scheme,  suggested  it  is  said  by 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  been  carried  out.  The 
Bishop  obtained  of  the  King  a  grant  or  charter  to 
his  officers  in  Ireland  to  plunder  the  estates  of  the 
Earl  in  that  country,  promising  to  give  them  what 
they  acquired.  The  artifice  succeeded,  for  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  soon  repaired  to  Ireland  to  take  ven- 
geance upon  those  who  had  attacked  his  estates, 
but  instead  of  being  revenged  he  was  stabbed  in 
the  back  with  a  dagger  by  Geoftcej  Marsh,  a 
magnate  of  Ireland,  who  pretended  to  be  his  friend. 
His  death  took  place  on  the  19th  April,  1234. 

Richard  Marshall  was  succeeded  m  the  Earldom 
of  Pembroke  by  his  brother  Gilbert,  who  also 
inherited  the  immense  estates  which  his  deceased 
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brother  had  held  in  Gwent  and  other  parte  of  the 
kingdom.  The  poBsession  of  Gaerleon  seenui  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  objects  of  his  ambition, 
for  we  find  that,  on  appeal  to  the  King,  his  Majesty 
in  1235  confirmed  to  hun  the  grant  which  Morgan 
ap  Howell  is  said  to  have  made  to  the  first  William 
Marshall.  The  rightful  ownership  of  the  city, 
however,  was  at  once  C|uestioned,  the  disputants 
this  time  being  the  Kmg  and  Prince  Llewellin. 
The  latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  secured  posses- 
ion of  the  place  during  the  second  William  Mar- 
shall's absence  in  Ireland,  and  for  all  that  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  he  retained  it  until  1234,  when 

Eeace  was  brought  about  between  him  and  King 
[enry.  The  conditions  of  this  truce  or  peace  was 
that  it  should  continue  for  two  years;  that  the 
Welsh  nobles  who  had  assisted  Llewellin  should  be 
reinstated;  that  Morgan  of  Gaerleon  should  be 
restored  to  his  lands  and  property ;  that  other 
captives  should  be  at  once  released  ;  and  that  no 
new  castle  should  be  built  in  the  Marches,  or  any 
dismantled  one  rebuilt  during  the  period  named. 

Notwithstanding  these  conditions,  which  were 
formulated  and  agreed  to  with  much  ceremony, 
Gilbert  Marshall,  as  we  have  stated,  obtained 
possession  of  Gaerleon,  and  displayed  his  hostility 
towards  Moigan  ap  Howel  by  attacking  a  castle 
which  he  held  at  Machen.  Woodward  states  that 
the  castle  was  burnt,  but  Enderbie  says  that  having 
taken  the  castle  Gilbert  fortified  it  very  strongly 
for  fear  of  Llewellin.  All  the  old  writers  agree 
that  all  the  moveable  property  therein  and  round 
about,  belonging  to  Morgan  was  carried  away,  and 
his  territory  wasted. 

Of  this  gross  infringement  of  the  conditions  of 
the  truce  Llewellin  made  a  formal  complaint  to  the 
King,  who  on  the  18th  February,  1236,  wrote  to 
Llewellin  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  the  affair, 
and  informing  him  that  he  had  sent  commissioners 
to  investigate  it.  He  insisted,  meanwhile,  how- 
ever, that  all  others  should  keep  the  peace.  Matters 
proceeded  slowly  even  in  those  days  when  diplo- 
macy was  the  motive  power  employed.  July  came 
and  Morgan  had  not  been  put  in  possession  of  his 
own  again,  but  on  the  11th  of  that  month  Henry, 
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being  at  Tewkesbury,  notified  to  his  subjects  that 
on  St.  Benedict's  Jhsj  fthe  same  11th),  liew^Un 
had  sworn  to  continue  the  truce  for  a  year,  from 
St.  James's  Day,  on  which  day  the  previous  two 
years'  truce  expired.  One  of  the  conations  of  this 
new  peace  was  that  Morgan  of  Caerleon  should 
have  fuU  restitution  made  to  him  for  all  the  in- 
juries he  had  received  since  the  commencement  of 
the  late  peace.  The  commissioners  and  arbitrators 
were  appointed  to  meet  at  Shrewsbury,  and  with 
them  the  final  decision  was  left.  It  seems  lik^y 
that  the  preliminary  conditions  agreed  to  were 
never  fulfilled,  and  that  Gilbert  Marshall  retained 
possession  of  Oaerleon  until  his  death  in  1241. 

Gilbert  like  his  brothers,  had  been  received  into 
the  favour  of  the  Kins,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  Grand  Murshall.  In  1238,  he  was  dis- 
graced and  compelled  to  leave  the  Court,  but  after 
two  years  retirement  he  was  again  restored  to  his 
former  high  favours.  In  the  following  year,  1241, 
the  Earl  met  his  death  under  the  circumstances 
detailed  by  Matthew  Paris.    This  writer  says : — 

Earl  Gilbert  Manhall  had,  with  some  other  nobles, 
arranged  a  sort  of  tilting  match,  called  by  some  a 
"venture**  but  which  might  rather  be  called  a  "miBad- 
ventare  ;  **  they  tried  their  strength  aboat  a  oroei  bow 
shot,  from  Hertford,  where  he,  ^  his  skill  in  knightly 
tactics,  (gained  fur  himself  the  praise  ot  mnch  science,  and 
was  declared  by  all*  considering  his  small  size  of  body,  to 
have  lustly  distinetdshed  himself  for  his  valour.  This 
wa*  what  the  said  Earl  chiefly  aimed  at,  for  he  was  in  the 
first  place  destined  to  clerical  orders,  and  was  reported  to 
be  weak  and  unskilful  in  warlike  ezercisoji.  HTe  was  at 
this  tournament  mounted  on  a  noble  horse— an  Italian 
charaer— to  which  he  was  not  accustomed,  accoutred  in 
hanosome  armour,  and  surrounded  by  a  dense  body  of 
soldiers,  who  soon  afterwards,  however,  left  him.  and  dia- 
petsed,  intent  on  gain.  Whilst  theEarL  tnett»  was 
amusing  himself  by  working  his  horse  at  full  speed,  and 
anon  goring  his  sides  vdth  sharp  spurs,  to  uxge  him  to 
greater  speed,  and,  as  the  case  required,  suddenly  drew 
rein,  both  the  reins  suddenly  broke  off  at  the  junction 
with  the  bit.  By  this  accident  the  hone  became  unman* 
aceable,  and  towing  up  his  head,  struck  his  rider  a  violent 
blow  on  the  breast.  Some  there  were  who  unhesitatingly 
asserted  that  the  bridle  had  been  treacherously  cut  by 
some  jealous  person  in  order  that,  being  thus  left  at  the 
mercv  of  his  horse,  he  might  be  dashed  to  pieces  and 
killed ;  or,  at  least,  that  he  might  be  taken  byhis  adver- 
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blinded  by  the  heat,  dniit,  and  sweat,  and  hk  head  was 
nppiessud  by  the  weight  of  his  heavy  hfibnet  His  hotse, 
too,  oonld  not  be  restrained  by  him*  or  anyone  dse^  but 
he>  at  the  same  time  fainting  away,  began  to  totter  m  his 
saddle,  and  soon  after  fell,  half*dead,  from  his  horse,  with 
one  foot,  however,  fixed  in  the  stirmp ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner, he  was  dn^ged  some  distance  over  the  field,  by 
which  he  snfferBaseme  internal  injories  which  caoaed  his 
death.  He  expired  in  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  June 
amidst  the  deep  and  loodly  expressed  sorrow  of  those  who 
beheld  him,  at  a  hoose  of  the  monks  of  Hertford,  *  *  * 
His  body  was  taken  to  London  to  he  buried  near  his 
father." 

Gilbert  died  without  iMnie,  and  his  estates  by 
hereditary  right  devolved  upon  bis  brother  Walter. 
The  King,  however,  withheld  them  from  him, 
alleging  that  both  he  and  Gilbert  were  |>re8ent  at 
the  tournament  contrary  to  tiie  prohibition  whioh 
he  had  given  them.  A  writ  was  issued  to  John  of 
Monmouth  to  take  possession  of  three  castles,  viz., 
Earelioun  (Gaerleon),  Usk,  and  Strigoyll,  which 
had  belonged  to  Gilbert,  aiad  probably  other  loytA 
barons  were  similarly  commissioned  to  take  charge 
of  the  remaining  castles  and  estate  which  the 
deceased  Earl  had  held.  The  writ  to  John  of 
Monmouth  pretty  clearly  testified  that  Gilbert  re- 
tained Caerleon  at  his  death,  and  that  Morgan  ap 
Howell  was  not  restored  to  the  hereditary  rights 
which  had  been  solemnly  promised  to  him  bv  the 
Kinff.  Among  other  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, belonging  to  Gilbert  was  that  of  the  manor 
of  Crick,  wiuch  in  1240  was  held  of  him  by  Sir  W. 
Denefoid. 

On  the  intercession  of  the  Queen,  Walter  Marshall 
was  invested  with  his  rightful  Earlaom  and  the  M^- 
shal's  office,  and  his  estates  also  were  restored  to 
him  except  the  castles  of  Oardiif  and  Cardigan, 
which  the  King  considered  it  necessary  to  retain 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  district  he  had  lately 
taken  possession  of. 

In  1245  Walter  went  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and 
was  buried  at  Tintem  Abbey,  where  many  of  his 
noble  ancestors  lay  entombed.  Matthew  Paris 
records  his  death  as  having  taken  place  in  Novem« 
ber  or  December  in  London,  but  other  writers  say 
it  occurred  at  Goodrich  Castle. 
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Anselm,  the  youngest  and  last  of  the  brothers, 
BUGceeded  to  all  the  estates  and  honours  of  the 
family.  He  was  Dean  of  Salisbury,  but  lived 
only  a  few  months  to  enjoy  the  honours  which 
had  fallen  to  his  lot,  dyii^  2lBt  December,  1245, , 
at  the  castle  of  Sti^a^.  His  remuns  were  buried 
in  Tintem  Abbey  with  those  of  his  brothers. 

The  last  five  £arla  of  Pembroke  had  been  all 
brothers,  and  eadb  in  succession  had  been  possessed 
of  Oaerieon,  and  hivestod  with  the  dignity  of  Earl 
Marshal  of  England.  They  all  died  without  issue, 
and  thus  speedily  failed  the  members  of  a  noble 
family.  The  old  writers  notice  these  peculiar  cir- 
cumstaaoM,  and  assert  i^i  oertain  prediotiDns  had 
been  fully  verified  in  ihem.  The  mother  ia  said  to 
have  pn^hesied  that  all  her  sons  would  be  "earls 
of  one  earldom/'  An  Irish  bishop^  being  offended 
because  the  £atiier,  William  Msnhall,  had  taken 
poBseesion  of  some  land  in  Ireland,  belonging  to 
the  church,  deehured  at  his  interment  at  the  New 
Temple,  Lond<>n,  "  that  in  one  generation  shsil 
his  name  be  destroyed,  and  his  sons  shall  be  with- 
out share  of  that  baoedictiou  of  the  Lord,  'Increase 
and  multiply.'" 
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THX  M^^gw^TT.  BBtAtm  DtTIDlD.— OnjIK&T  DB  CLiLRB 
OBTAINB  13AS&LB0K  ASTD  XmSL — ^BIOHABB  Bl  OLASM 
SUOOBSIM. — OtTBIOUB  LBTTBB  FROM  HIS  COUNTBSS. 
— ^SDCON  DB  MplfTFOBT,  BABL  OF  LBICBBTLB. — ^HIB 
XBTBBBflT  nr  TBB  DISITRICr. — HB  BBCOMBB  LBAIVBR 
OF  THB  BABOire.— COKDmOK  OF  THB  MABCHB8. — 
BFFOKt»  TO  SX7FFBB8B  THB  IfBLSB. — ^UHITART 
OOMMAHB  OIVBN  TO  IiBIGBKEBB  —CIVIL  WAB  BB- 
TWBBX  THB  KINO  VXD  BABOBS. — ^LBICBeRTBB  CAF- 
TUBBS  THB  XINO. 

The  vast  estatos  which  the  family  of  Marshall 
poflMued  in  Gwent,  in  Wales,  Enffland,  and  Ireland, 
oeoame,  on  the  death  of  the  last  earl,  divided 
among  five  surviving  sisiers,  who  were  all  married 
to  divem  great  noblemen  of  Ensland.  Striguil,  the 
estate  wmeh  gave  a  title  to  the  earldom,  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Maud,  the  eldest  daughter,  who  had 
married  Roger  Bigod,  Eariof  Norfolk  *  and  to  1dm 
also  was  granted  the  dignity  of  Earl  Miirshal. 
Oaerleon  and  Usk  passed  to  Gilbert  de  Glare,  by 
his  marriage  to  Isabel,  ailbther  of  the  co-heireilses, 
and  who  already  was  in  possession  ot  the  town  of 
Newport.  Penooed,  which  had  been  holden  of 
Caerieon  alone,  was  divided,  and  its  owners  irub- 
sequently  rendered  the  service  of  half  a  knight's 
fee  to  the  Lords  of  Caerieon,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
knifffat%  fee  to  the  Lords  of  Striguil.  < 

liie  obief  result  of  these  arrangements  was  that 
the  honours  of  the  houses  of  Gloucester  and*  Pem- 
broke were  united,  and  the  estates  of  Gloucester 
and  Glamorgan  fell  into  the  sole  hands' of  Gilbert 
de  COare,  ihe  descendant  of  ^e  familv  who  held 
large  estates  in  the  district  before  the&r  diversion 
to  the  Marshalli. 

This  Gilbert,  the  first  to  hold  the  eai^ldom  of 
Gloucester  and  Hertford  con  jointly,  was  succeeded 
by  Richard,  who  was  iiot  altogether  unrenowned 
for  his  acts  of  valour  in  warfare.  *  He  was  twice 
married,  his  second  wife  beinff  Matilda  or  Maud, 
daughter  of  John  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln.  That 
he  resided  at  Oaerleon  seems  evidenlt  froxik  a  some^ 
what  curious  letter  still  existing  in  the  archives  of 
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WestminBter  Abbey.  Itpuiporti  to  be  from  Maad 
de  Clare,  Oounteas  of  Glouoester  and  Hertford, 
and  18  addressed  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  West- 
minster.  It  is  dated  from  Caerleon,  Sth  July,  but 
the  year  is  not  given.  The  countess,  it  would  seem, 
had  been  in  iU-health,  and,  in  acoordanoe  with  the 
superstitions  of  the  age,  bad  obtained  from  the 
convent  one  of  their  fauned  relics,  in  the  hope  that 
its  presence  near  her  would  be  effective  in  restoring 
her  to  health.  The  relic  was  accompaiiied  by  Friar 
DaA  Henry,  who  was  entrusted  witn  its  safe  keep- 
ing. The  restoration  of  the  countess  was  not  so 
speedy  as  desired,  and  as  the  relic  was  retained, 
some  communication  had  been  sent  from  West- 
minster respecting  its  return.  The  coun- 
tess, in  her  reply,  hopes  the  prior  and  con- 
vent will  not  take  in  ill  part  the  long 
stay  which  their  Friar  Dan  Henry  is  making 
with  her,  and  adds  that  to  let  him  leave  with  the 
relic,  which  they  had  allowed  her  to  have  for  so 
long,  before  she  was  better  than  at  present,  would 
be  a  great  discomfort  to  her,  which  she  hopes  none 
of  them  desire.  What  was  the  ultimate  effect  of 
the  precious  relic  we  know  not,  but  the  Countess 
appears  to  have  recovered  and  survived  her  husband. 
In  July,  1262,  being  then  with  King  Henty  in 
France,  he  was  seized  with  fever,  and.  died  there. 
His  body  was  brought  home  and  buried  in  Tewkes- 
bury Abbey,  where  upon  his  tomb  is  '^written  his 
noUe  acts.''' 

It  is  recorded  among  the  memorabilia  of  this 
early  that  a  Jew  having  accidentally  fallen  into  a 
common  sewer  on  Saturday,  refused  all  assistance 
to  extricate  him  from  his  loathsome  prison,  lest 
he  should  profane  the  Sabbath  of  his  nation.  R. 
de  Clare,  lord  of  the  manor,  hearing  of  the  circum- 
stance and  the  man's  obstinacy,  gave  orders  that 
none  should  assist  him  on  the  Sunday,  resolving  to 
nmke  him  observe  the  Christian  Sabbath  with  the 
same  solemnity  with  which  he  had  observed  his 
own.  But  b^ore  Mondav  this  strict  observer  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  law  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
conscientious  scruples. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  the  line  of  descent, 
it  seems  advisable  to  introduce  the  name  of  aaother 
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loading  oharaoter  of  that  age,  and  show  how  closely 
he  becaime  conneoted  with  ihe  distriet  of  which  we 
are  wxitiiiff^  First  we  must  recall  the  personage  of 
Sleanor,  the  King's  (Henrr  m.)  youngest  sister, 
who  had  been  married  to  the  second  William  Mar- 
shall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  left  a  widow,  in  1231, 
when  not  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age.  So 
intense  was  her  grief  that  she  took  the  tow  of  per-' 
petoal  chastity,  and  although  she  did  not  enter  a 
convent,  the  CQiUTch  claimed  her  as  its  own.  In 
less  than  seven  years,  however,  she  gave  her  love  to 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  waa 
married  to  him  in  the  private  chanel  at  West- 
minster, January  7,  1238,  the  kine  looking  with 
the  greatest  favour  upon  the  match,  and  himself 
giving  away  the  bride.  In  the  complicated  state  of 
affidrs  whidi  arose  after  the  death  of  Eleanor^s  first 
husband,  the  younger  William  Marshall,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  what  advantages  iJie  derived 
from  the  large  possessions  in  Owent  he  left  behind. 
The  king,  it  is  Known,  withheld  them  for  a  time 
from  Richard  Marshall,  and  again  seized  them 
during  the  tenure  of  the  other  brothers  who  suc- 
ceeded. Eleanor  alwavs  claimed  a  richt  to  a  shfure 
in  the  property  of  her  former  husband,  and  Henry 
was  accustomed  to  pay  her  an  allowance  out  of  the 
great  possessions  which  he  retained  from  the  Mar- 
shalls.  But  he  always  owed  her  money,  and 
regarded  her  as  a  debtor  does  his  creditor.  The 
Earl  of  Leicester,  on  his  marriage  with  Eleanor, 
naturally  looked  after  her  interMts,  and  beoune 
piqued  at  the  way  in  which  Henry  had  treated  her. 
The  claims  of  Eleanor,  too,  occasioned  a  quarrel 
between  her  husband  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
into  whose  hands  the  estates  of  the  Marshalls  had 
fallen.  Without  specific  information  as  to  the 
amngements  made,  it  is  evident  that  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  by  his  marriage  witii 
Eleanor,  became  interested  in  much  property,  and 
acquired  much  infiuence  in  this  district. 

The  character  and  conduct  of  *^  the  great  earl," 
as  he  is  frequentlv  termed,  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  general  history,  and  his  connection  with 
this  district   being  so  dose  and  interesting,  it 
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hecomes  neo^asaciy  to  aiye  na  outline  of  his  pro- 
oeedings^  and  tr^oe  m  detftil  many  of  hia  aotioos. 

The  woaknaoa  and  vaoillation  of  King  Heniy  bad 
given  great  canae  to  lua  noblea  to  rebd,  but  tinoe 
the  untimely  4oath  of  Biohard  MianthaH,  who  liad 
l^n  their  leader,  they  had  been  less  aotive  in  their 
opposition.  The  disoontent  among  them  ifaa,  how- 
eyer,  not  leasened,  nor  the  deure  to  obtain  a 
redress  of  their  grievanoes.  The  exorbitant  and 
icepeated  demanda  made  upon  the  bidiopa  and 
clergy  by  the  FopOi  who  found  an  ally  in  the  king, 
alienated  the  oleray,  and  rendered  them  as 
dissatisfied  as  the  barcms.  The  juatice  of  their 
demands  was  so  f^parent  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
could  not  refrain  from  sympathising  with  them ; 
and  neither  his  position  nor  his  oonneotion  mth  the 
king  prevented  him  from  ultimately  espousing  their 
cause  and  becoming  their  leader,  Leicester  waa 
supported  at  times  by  lUchard,  Earl  of  Olouoester, 
Sari  Bigod  of  Chepstow,  Roger  Mortimer  of  Here- 
ford, and  other  Lord  IM^archers,  but  their  support 
was  inconstant  When  a  combination  waa  efl&oted 
the  malcontent  biM^ns  lost  no  time  in  prepadag  to 
vindicate  their  privileges  by  seriously  abridging  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but  ocoaaionally  the  ill- 
feeling  between  the  earls  of  Gloucester  and 
Leicester  would  breali^jout,  and  the  designs  of  the 
barons  remain  in  abeyanoe  meanwhile.  More  than 
once  Gloucester  was  induced  to  leave  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition,  and  to  support  the  king. 

At  this  period  the  condition  of  the  Marches  is 
described  by  Matthew  Paris  as  being  ^*terrible«" 
The  Welsh  employed  themselves  in  pUlage^ 
slaughter,  and  incendiarism,  and  only  laughed  and 
ridiculed  the  efiforts  made  by  the  English  for  their 
suppression.  He  further  states  that  the  frontier 
was  reduced  to  a  desert,  and  the  inhabitants  fell  by 
the  sword  ;  castles  and  houses  were  consumed  by 
fire ;  woods  were  felled  by  axe  and  spade;  and 
flocks  and  herds  fell  victims  to  the  butcher,  or  died 
of  starvation. 

The  truth  of  this  general  description  is.  cor- 
roborated by  the  testimony  of  Peter  de  Montfort 
(f^her  of  tap  EarJL.of  Leicviter),  who,  being  in 
oomxfiand    of    the    castle    of    Abergavenny    l^ 
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appointment  of  Prince  Edward,  was  an  observef  of. 
tna  events  which  transpired  in  that  locality.  In  a 
letter  to  the  king  informing  him  of  his  arrival,  he 
states  that  he  found  the  district  in  a  very  disturbed 
state;  that  there  had  been  inroads  inceBsanily 
made  into  the  Lordship,  which  had  been  forced 
back,  so  that  the  limits  of  the  domain  under  his* 
control  were  srievously  narrowed,  on  the  side 
towards  the  Welsh,  whereby  they  were  brought* 
into  very  undesirable  proximity  to  his  castle.  A 
few  days  after  the  despatch  of  this  letter,  the  Welsh 
made  a  sudden  descent  upon  the  town,  *'to  bum 
and  destroy,"  but  the  next  day  they  were  driven 
back  to  the  mountains  with  great  loss,  300  of  them 
being  slain.  In  the  same  year,  1267,  the  lands  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  were  overrun,  and  the  king, 
who  was  at  this  time  on  friendly  terms  witii  the 
earl,  arranged  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  the  Welsh.  The  affair,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  mismanaged.  The  army  wantonly 
destroyed  the  crops,  and  many  of  the  leading 
nobles  of  England  who  assisted  the  king  were 
slain.  As  the  Welsh  raids  continued,  the  kmg,  in 
the  following  year,  1268y  convened  a  Parliament, 
which  met  at  Westminster  April  10th,  particularly 
to  discuss  Welsh  affidrs.  The  barons  attended,  but 
by  advice  of  Leicester  their  leader,  they  all  appeared 
in  comi^ete  armour.  When  the  king  demandeid 
the  cause  of  their  coming  armed,  and  asked 
whether  he  was  their  prisoner,  Roffer  Bigod  made 
reply.  He  said,  '*  Nay,  my  Lord  King,  but  we  * 
ask  that  all  the  Poicteivens  and  all  other  aliemr  ' 
may  be  ejipelled  from  the  country,  for  this  is  neces^ 
saiy  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  country."  A 
committee  was  formed  to  meet  at  Oxford  to  con- 
sider matters,  and  here  the  barons  were  still  more 
menacing.  The  old  baronial  party  were  repre" 
sented  by  the  Sari  of  Gloucester,  Hugh  Bigod, 
Eoger  Mortimer,  and  others.  Hi^^  de  Speusei^ 
and  Peter  de  Montfort  were  among  the  extremes. 
The  proceedings  ended  altogether  in  the  humiliation  ' 
of  the  king's  party. 

The  cafamiitous  condition  of  the  district  already 
described  was  rendered  still  mcore  severe  by  a  great  • 
storm  which  ocotmred  on  the  23rd  of  JuQe,  125Stf 
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The  whole  of  the  crops  on  the  bukks  of  theSeTem, 
the  Wye,  and  the  tJak  were  swept  away  by  the 
floods.  Many  lives  were  lost,  and  much  damage 
was  done  to  tiie  lands,  the  farmsteads,  bridges,  and 
towns  on  the  rivers'  banks.  Strange  to  say,  the 
event  was  regarded  by  the  Welsh  as  an  omen  of 
good,  seeing  that  its  oonseqaences  fell  heavily  on 
Sxose  who  had  unjustly  deprived  them  of  their 
territories  on  the  very  lioids  which  they  had  gotten 
by  violence  and  wrong. 

In  1260  matters  again  took  a  turn,  and  we  find 
the  Sari  of  Leicester  once  more  in  the  king's 
favour.  Being  considered  the  most  able  and  pru- 
dent general  in  England,  he  was  selected  to  conduct 
the  war  which  the  king  had  organised  against  the 
Welsh.  This  appointment,  with  subsequent  com- 
missions given  to  him  by  the  Kin^,  annulled  the 
understanding  that  had  obtained  with  regard  to  the 
military  admuiistration  of  the  district  of  Gwentand 
Morganwg.  For  a  long  period  this  administration 
had  nominally  appertamed  to  the  Earldom  of 
Gloucester,  but  when  the  rival  power  of  Pembroke 
arose  the  rule  over  the  English  districts  in  Gwent 
fluctuated  according  to  the  military  talents  of  the 
contending  earls.  In  the  person  of  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  who  possessed  both  Newport  and  Caerleon, 
the  two  Earldoms  were  combined,  but  notwith- 
standing this  the  military  command  of  the  whole 
Marches  was  ccmf erred  upon  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  he  was  thus  constituted  chief  of  the  whole 
district. 

This  supremacy  of  Leicester  occasioned  much 
jealousy  among  the  other  barons,  and  Roger  Mor- 
timer, being  much  infected  with  the  lawlessness  of 
the  border,  was  one  of  those  disinclined  to  endure 
it.  Differences  arose  between  him  and  Leicester, 
and  in  1261  he  deserted  the  barons.  This  loss  of 
support  to  Leicester,  however,  was  counterbalanced 
in  the  following  year  (1262),  when  Richard,  Earl  of 
Gloucester  died.  Thjs  earl  was  always  wavering 
between  Leicester  and  the  king,  but  lus  successor, 
Gilbert,  who  was  then  of  age,  uirew  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  cause  which  Leicester  espoused. 

The  good  feeling  between  Leicester  and  the  king 
was  not  of  long  continuance.    Disputes  soon  broke 
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out  mm,  and  a  more  than  usually  violent  attack 
upon  Englinh.  territory,  made  by  the  Welsh,  headed 
by  Prince  Llewellin,  this  year,  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  resulted  from  a  confederation  be- 
tween that  prince  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  At 
all  events,  Leicester  appeared  in  open  hostility, 
and  the  king  being  intractable,  all  the  compro- 
mises  which  were  attempted  lasted  but  a  snort 
time,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  actual  war. 
While  these  prei)arations  were  in  progress  the 
whole  matter  in  dispute  between  the  barons  and 
the  king  was  referred  by  consent  to  the  arbitration 
of  Louis,  King  of  France.  His  decision,  known 
as  the  Mise  of  Amiens,  was  adverse  to  the  barons, 
who  refused  to  be  bound  by  it,  and  within  a  fort- 
night of  its  being  known  hostilities  commenced. 
There  was,  probably,  unnecessary  haste  displayed 
in  the  early  proceedings.  Eong  Henry  was  in 
France,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  laid  b^  and  in- 
active from  a  broken  leg,  when  the  Court  issued  an 
order  to  destroy  the  bridges  over  the  Severn,  ex- 
cept that  at  Gloucester,  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
barons,  who  had  crossed  the  river,  and  also  to  pre- 
vent others  from  crossing  to  join  Prince  Llewellin. 
Leicester  lost  no  time  in  taking  steps  in  further- 
ance of  his  cause.  A  short  time  before  this 
Leicester  was  mortified  at  having  his  estates  in  this 
quarter  overrun  by  Roger  Mortimer  and  his  fol- 
lowers; and  with  a  cherished  desire  to  speedily 
avenge  this  misdeed  he  was  stimulated,  IJiough 
unable  himself  to  move,  to  direct  his  sons  to  ^o 
and  lay  waste  the  lands  of  Mortimer.  It  was  in 
carrying  out  this  project  that  the  first  collision 
between  the  opposing  parties  took  place.  Morti- 
mer and  his  friends  offered  a  stout  resistance,  but 
Leicester's  forces  were  too  strong.  They  took 
Radnor  Castle,  Worcester,  and  Shrewsbury,  and 
then,  moving  eastward,  with  a  view  to  attack  the 
kinff,  they  entered  Gloucester.  Prince  Edward 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  save  the  town,  but  failed, 
and  very  narrowly  escaped  being  captured.  It  was 
not  long  before  Leicester  was  able  to  take  the  field, 
and  he  immediately  marched  off  and  secured  the 
dty  of  London,  and  placed  his  son  Simon  and 
the  Earl  of  Gloooester  in  chaq;e  of  Northampton. 


This  place  w|ui  attacked  by  the  king,  and  yotu:^ 
Montfort  taken  prUoner.  Tbe  many  important 
incidents  of  the  .war  which  followed  is  ^yond  the 
province  of  this  work.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  in  different  parts  of  the  country  several 
engagements  occurred,  characterised  by  great 
ferocity,  and  at  last  the  military  stiength  of  Doth 
parties  was  gathered  in  the  jieighbourhood  of 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  where  Leicester  Imd  pursued  the 
king.  Here  it  was  hoped  a  final  settlement  of 
differences  would  be  effected.  A  letter  with  offers 
of  peace,  signed  bv  the  iEarl  of  Leicester  and  Gil- 
bert de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  for  the  whole  of 
the  army,  was  sent  to  the  king,  but  the  offer  was 
indignantly  and  contemptuously  rejected,  and  the 
earls  saluted  as  lying  traitors  were  challenged  to 
do  their  worst.  On  the  following  day,  Wednesday, 
May  li^  the  fate  of  the  country  was  decided. 
Leicester  and  i)xe  Eaii  of  Gloncester  (who  had 
command  of  one  division  of  the  army)  were 
entir^  successful.  The  king,  I^rince  ^dward, 
and  his  brother  Bichard  were  captured,  and  Simon 
de  Montfort  figured  as  undisputed  lord  of  England. 
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The  piooeedings  of  Leioester,  subsequent  to  his 
defeat  and  capture  of  the  kiiig  at  Lewes,  gave  rise 
to  much  dissatisfaction.  His  ambiiion  was  equalled 
only  by  his  avarice,  and  both  were  unbounded. 
Leicester  took  the  king  and  his  son  about  wi^ 
him  wherever  he  wen^  until  he  got  possession  of 
all  the  strongest  castles  in  the  kingdom.  He 
appropriated  to  his  own  use  the  forfeited  estates 
(X  ei^iteen  barons,  and  refused  to  share  with  his 
sMOcaiites  the  spoils  of  the  war.  Such  conduct  dis- 
gusted manr  of  those  who  had  assisted  him,  and 
was  naturaUy  resented.  The  Earl  of  Olouoester, 
above  all  others,  was  highly  incensed  thereat,  and 
suspected  that  as  Leicester  still  kepi  the  )dbg  •  and 
Prince  Edward  in  custody,  he  hiMl  somb'  des^s 
upon  the  throne ;  he  also  ^ndedthai  he  saw  in  the 
cold  and  reserved  behaviour  of  Leicester  towards 
him  a  secret  purpose  to  destroy  him  when  'attoMor- 
timxty  should  offer.  These  reasons,  with  probabb^ 
a  mingled  envy  at  Leicester's  greatness,-  led'  Glou- 
cester to  countenance  the  proceedings  of '  the  nml- 
oontents  in  Wales,  and  many  of  tA»  loyjsl  Lords 
Marchers  whb  had  escaped  from  the  battle^  of 
Lewes.  When  this  was  made  known  to  Leioeirter, 
he  recognised  at  once  the  necessity  of '  destroyhig, 
if  possible,  the  existence  and  inftubnce.  of  such  an 
enemy,  and  issued  an  order  thbt  all  tht>se  who  had 
been  in  arms  against  him  should  be  banished  to 
Ireland.  There  was  no  desire  •  on  the  part  of  the 
implicated  barons  to  obey  such  an  order,  and 
instead  of  going  to  Lreland  they  flocked  round  the 
1^1  of  Gloucester,  and  his  castles  in  Monmouth- 
shire became  verv  like  hotbeds  of'  rebellion. 
Leiiwster  and  Ohmdester  wete  nbw  nndoubtediy 
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the  two  leading  spiritB  of  the  kingdom,  and  while 
tiie  former,  as  having  the  greater  power,  would  not 
tolerate  any  resistance,  the  latter  would  not  reoog* 
nise  tiie  superiority  of  a  fellow  subject.  Foreseeing 
the  probable  issue  of  the  quarrel,  Gloucester  left 
London  before  Parliament  closed,  and  malring  his 
way  westwards  confederated   with   many  of  the 
Lords  Marchers,  espedally  with  Roger  Mortimer, 
now  one  of  the  staunchest  loyalists,  and  took  the 
precaution  to   fortify  and  strengthen  his  castles, 
which  in  this  district  included   Newport,     Usk, 
Monmouth,  Trelleck,  Cardiff    and   IJantrissent. 
By  the  middle  of  March  (1266}  Parliament   had 
broken  up,  and  Leicester  soon  afterwards  made  his 
way  towards  this  disaffected  district.    A  proclama- 
tion was  issued  declaring  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  a 
traitor,  and  it  was  the  oDJect  of  Leicester  to  go  and 
punish  him.    A  renewed  civil  war   was  evidently 
impending.     Taking  the  king  and  Prince  Edward, 
with  him,  Leicester  set  out  with  a  strong  body  of 
troops  for  Hereford,  which  he  intended  making  his 
headquarters.  He  marched  first  to  Worcester,  where 
he  found  that  the  bridges  had  been  broken  down 
by  his  opponents,  who  were  encamped  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Severn.    He  then  went  down  to  Glou- 
cester and  proceeded  through  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
where  it  was  contemplated  by  a  project  of  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  who  was  closely  watching  Leicester's 
movements,  to  surprise  him  while  passing  on  his 
way,  and  rescue  the  king  and  his  son.    Nothing  of 
the   kind,  however,  was   then    attempted,    and 
Leicester  and  his  prisoners  prooeeded  suely,  taking 
up  their  quartern  first  at  Abergavenny  and  then  at 
Hereford.    The  design,    however,    of  ultimately 
rescuing   the   {oince   was   not    abandoned.     It 
remained  only  in  ab^yanoe,  waiting  a  favourable 
opportunity,  and  this  before  long  presented  itself. 
While  remaining  at  Hereford  several  of  the  royalist 
barons  were  allowed  to    visit    the  prince,   their 
intercourse  being  greatly  facilitated  by  Thomas  de 
Clare,  ayoungw  brother  of  Gilbert,  the  Earl  of 

Sloucester,  who  was  the  prince's  constant  atten- 
tat. Communication  was  thus  kept  up  without 
great  difficulty,  and  at  length  a  project  agreed 
upon  between  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,    Koger 
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Mortimer,  aii4  FriUfee  Edward,  and  the  immeduite 
Mends  of  each,  was  carried  out  in  the  nuumer 
particularly  nanated  by  Matthew  Paris.  Thia 
writer  states  that  Mortimer  made  Edward  a  present 
by  a  third  person,  of  a  prodigiously  swift  horM, 
acquaintipg  him  at  the  same  time  with  the  use  he  was 
to  make  of  him,  and  with  the  design  that  was  laid. 
To  second  the  project  the  Prince  f eisned  himself 
Ul,  and  to  want  a  little  exercise,  and  desired  leave 
to  ride  some  horses.  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  sus- 
pecting nothing,  granted  his  request,  though  with 
a  desl  of  precaution.  Besides  his  usual  giurd,  he 
ordered  some  gentiemen  to  keep  always  near  him, 
and  to  have  their  «ye  upon  him  continually. 
Edward  being  come  out  into  the  field  immediately 
breathed  two  or  three  of  his  attendants'  horses,  and 
then  called  for  that  one  which  had  been  lately  pre- 
sented to  him ;  and,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  use  him 
sentlv  to  his  rider,  walked  him  at  some  distance 
nomhis  guard,  still  accompanied  by  the  gentlemen 
who  stuck  close  to  him.  When  he  was  come  to  a 
certain  place  which  he  had  already  marked,  and 
which  seemed  proper  for  his  design,  he  hud  the 
reins  on  the  horse's  neck,  put  spurs  to  his  sides, 
and  started,  leaving  his  companions  behind  in 
astonishment.  They,  however,  quickly  rode  after 
him,  but  soon  met  a  troop  of  horse  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mortimer,  which  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
had  pVovided  to  favour  the  escape.  Prince  Edward 
proceeded  safely  to  Ludlow,  where  Qloucester  met 
him,  and  swore  allegiance  to  him.  His  example 
was  quickly  followed  by  a  great  number  of  barons, 
officers,  and  soldiers,  who  tendered  their  services, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  Prince  foond  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  armv  superior  to  that  which  Leices- 
ter commanded.  A  contest  between  the  opposing 
forces  speedily  followed.  The  Prince  took  Wor- 
cester, and  ordered  his  troops  to  break  down  the 
bridges  over  the  Severn,  and  seize  all  the  boats 
upon  the  river.  He  next  attacked  the  city  of 
Gloucester,  which  surrendered  towiurds  the  end  of 
June  after  a  brave  struggle.  Leicester  thus  found 
himself  henmied  in  behind  the  Severn,  so  that  no 
help  could  reach  him  from  the  east.  He  found  few 
Mends  among  the  Welsh,  and  in  thia  dilemma^ 
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dmgmnng  oi'  iMnooiir,  he  joiMd  lAtnMhi  the 
Frmoe  of  Wslai,  who  was  only  recently  tke  aUy  of 
the  Earl  of  Glouoeater.  Ijeioeeter  made  a  stSl 
oloeer  alliance  with  him,  and  induoed  the  King  to 
make  conoeaaionB  scarcely  juatifiable  under  any  cir- 
oamstanoea.  He  remitted  many  obligations  which 
the  Welsh  had  been  bound  to  ftdfil,  gave  up  te 
them  for  a  nominal  sum  all  the  lands  and  castles 
which  they  had  lately  re-taken,  and  even  yielded 
others  thai  were  not  in  their  possession.  Such 
teimswhen  generally  known  provoked  great  dis- 
gust in  London  and  elsewhere,  for  an  alliance  wi^ 
the  Welsh  was  looked  upon  at  this  period  as  little 
less  than  monstrous.  Jjeicester,  having  strength- 
ened himself  by  securing  Uew^in  as  an  ally, 
acquired  an  amount  of  confidence,  and  moved  from 
Hereford,  down  the  valley  of  the  Wye  to  Mon- 
mouth. The  castle  at  thisplaoe  had  recently  been 
fortified  by  the  Eari  of  Giloucester,  but  Leicester 
made  a  successful  attack  upon  it,  destroyed  it^  and 
then  devastated  the  country  round  about.  Mathew 
Fiaris  say«  generally-,  that  Leicester  entered  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester's  territory,  and  being  met  by 
Llewellin,  the  two  chiefe  together,  with  assistance, 
ravaged  the  whole  countzy  with  fire  and  sword. 
The  more  detailed  accounts  of  other  writers  show 
that  Leicester  was  vigorously  opposed  at  Mon- 
mouth by  the  miHtia,  and  compelled  to  retreat 
to  Usk.  Here  again  he  found  himself  in  unfriendly 
quarters.  This  castle  belonged  to  the  £k»rl  of 
Gloucester,  and  the  garrison  was  lojral  to  its 
possessor.  Leicester  soon  perceived  his  danger, 
and  proceeded  towards  Newp<«t,  with  a  view  of 
crossing  the  Bristol  Channel. 

Newport  castle  also  was  in  possession  of  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester's  followers,  but  it  was  weakly  gar- 
risoned, and  Leicester's  forces,  by  rapid  and 
unexpected  movements,  succeeded  in  occupying  it 
\w  a  coup  de  mam,  Leicester  quickly  discovered 
that  his  cause  met  with  no  sympathy  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  that  he  was  shut  in  on  neariy  every  side. 
He  therefore  lost  no  time  in  sending  to  Bristol  for 
vessels  to  convey  him  and  his  army  to  that  city, 
but  here  further  difficulties  beset  him.  The  gar- 
riiKni.o£(BrJ8tel  was  hostile  to  him,  and  the  friemily 
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ettizeiui  found  no  easy  taak  in  proyiding  the  neoes- 

Li  the  meantime  Prince  Edward  ireceived  infor- 
mation of  Leicester's  design,  and  arranged  to  frus- 
trate it  if  possible.  He  sdected  a  number  of 
suitable  ships,  and  arming  them  with  all  the  avail- 
able forces  at  his  command,  sailed  forth  from 
Gloucester  and  placed  them  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Usk.  Here  they  waited  the  arrival  of  the  ships 
from  Bristol,  and,  as  they  am>eared,  intercepted 
and  sank  or  dispersed  the  wnole  fleet.  To  this 
mortifying  discomfiture  Leicester  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  a  spectator ;  for  being  impatient  to 
escape  from  a  position  of  danger  and  to  cross  the 
water,  he  had  left  Newport  and  ffone  down  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Usk  towards  Golddiff  to  hasten 
the  embarkation.  Escape  having  been  thus  cut  off, 
Leicester  returned  to  Newport,  and  Prince  Edward 
following  up  the  advantage  he  had  gained  by 
depriving  Leieester  of  assistance,  landed  his  forces 
and  followed  him  with  all  speed,  determined,  if 
possible,  to  come  to  dose  quarters  with  his  enemy. 
He  failed  to  accomplish  his  desire,  however,  and 
found  on  reaching  Newport  that  Leicester's  troops, 
having  made  good  theu*  retreat  across  the  river, 
had  set  Are  to  the  bridge.  The  same  night 
Leicester  retired  towards  Hereford,  whither  Prince 
Edward  and  Qloucester  speedily  followed.  They 
pursued  him  from  place  to  place,  and  eventually 
forced  a  battle  at  Evesham  on  the  4th  of  August. 
Leicester  and  his  son  were  slain,  the  King  dolivered 
from  captivity,  the  confederacy  of  barons  dissolved, 
and  the  royal  authority  once  more  restored. 

The  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newport  during 
this  struggle  was  evidently  loyal.  It  might  have 
been  exemplary  and  worthy  of  kingly  recognition ; 
but  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  that  there  ia 
any  foundation  for  the  statement  that  it  was  in 
testimony  of  his  gratitude  for  this  loyalty  that 
King  Henry  caused  the  tower  of  St.  Woolos  Qiuroh 
to  be  built. 
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INQUISITION  ON  MOBOAN  AP  HOWSLL's  ESTATES. — 
MORGAN  AP  MERSDrra  DBCLAKED  HEIR. — REVOLTS 
AGAINST  KINO  EDWARD. — HIS  UNCERTAIN  FATE. — 

KINO  Edward's   progress   through  wales. — 

NEWPORT    AND    OTHER   CASTLES    ORDERED    TO    BE 
RESTORED. 

It:  has  already  been  made  apparent  that  the 
artides  of  the  truce  between  the  King  and  liewellin 
stipulating  that  the  lands  and  goods  which  Gilbert 
Marshall  had  taken  from  Morgan  ap  Howell  should 
be  restored  to  him  were  not  carried  out,  at  least, 
to  the  full  extent,  by  the  fact  that  Gilbert,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  still  held  the  castles  of  Oaerleon, 
Usk,  and  Striguil.  This  is  singularly  corroborated 
by  an  Inquisition  post  mortem,  held  respecting 
Morsan's  property  in  33rd  Hen^  III.  (1249),  by 
whidi  it  is  shown  that  Morgan  died  seised  of  only 
the  commotes  of  Eddlogan  and  Uyfnydd.  The 
former  is  a  well-known  manor  near  JPontypool. 
Llyfnydd  is  all  that  part  of  the  Lordship  of  the 
GaerleoD,  which  is  in  the  level  of  Cftldioot.  The 
inquisition  as  to  Morgan's  estates  is  said  to  be  the 
earliest  proceeding  of  the  kind  extant  held  after 
the  death  of  a  Welsh  nobleman,  and  is  on  several 
accounts  extremely  interesting.  The  jury  con- 
sisted of  twenty-three  persons,  an  unusual  number, 
and  they  ivere  all  Welshmen.  They  found  that 
the  deceased  held  the  commotes  named  of  the 
aimual  value  of  £40  of  the  King  in  capite  \>j  the 
service  of  attending  the  King  in  his  army  with  all 
his  men  at  the  King's  cost. 

From  other  records  it  is  known  that  Morgan 
held  another  manor  in  Mamhilad,  near  Pontypool, 
under  the  lords  of  Abergavenny,  called  from  him 
JMamhilad  Morgan.  ^  These  estates,  Uien,  were 
all  that  was  left  to  him  of  his  original  property, 
whidi  had  extended  from  the  Wye  to  the  Rumney, 
and  from  the  Severn  to  Pontypool. 

Morgan  had  died  without  male  issue,  and  the 
object  of  the  inquisition  waste  ascertain  the  lawful 
heir  to  the  estates.  Morgan's  only  child  was  a 
daughter,  named  Gwervil^  who  had  married  Gzifith 
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ap  Meredith  Gethinff,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
son  of  Lord  Ithys.    They  had  a  son,  named  Mere- 
dith, whose   legitimacy  was  disputed;    but  this 
having  been  satufactoruy  proved  he  was  decUured 
to  be  the  heir,  and  entered  into  possession  of  the 
property  which  his  giandf  ather,  Morsan  ap  Howell, 
had  left,  and  which  since  his  death  had  been  in 
charge  of  Waleran  Teutonicus,  or  Le  Tyers,  a  well- 
known  man  in  his  time,  and  much  employed  by 
King  Henry.    The  greed  and  envy  of  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  veiy  soon    again  asserted    itself,  and 
about  1272  or  1273  he  forcibly  dispossessed  Mere- 
dith of  the  manors  named,  and  added  them  once 
more  to  the  Lordship  which  he  held,  and  of  which 
they  had  always  been  considered  members.    Ihis 
injustice  was  probably  perpetrated  upon  the  death 
of    Henry   HI.,  and   before  the  return  to  this 
country  of  Edward  I.,  who  was  when  his  father 
died  engaged  in  the  Crusades  in  the  Holy  Luid. 
There  was  apparently  no  recompense  for  Meredith 
and  his  son,  called  Morgan  ap  Meredith,  succeeded 
to  no  part  of  the  estates  held  bv  his  ancestors, 
except  the  little  manor  of  Mamhilad,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Lordship  of  Abergavenny.    Notwith- 
standing all  this  deprivation  of  rank  and  wealth, 
the  Wekh  heralds  still  did  him  the  honour  to  style 
him  Lord  of  Caerleon,  a  title  the  rights  attaching 
to  which  he  sought  once  more  and  for  the  last  time 
to  assert  under  circumstances  which  we  will  now 
recount. 

We  must  pass  over  an  interval  of  some  years, 
during  which  King  Edward  had  pursued,  defeated, 
and  slain  Llewellyn ;  secured  the  possession  of  the 
Principality,  and  summoned  a  Parliament  wherein 
it  was  resolved  that  henceforth  Wales  should  be 
inseparably  united  to  the  Grown  of  England.  In 
1293,  when  Edward  was  engaged  in  the  war  with 
Fiance,  he  tried  the  experiment  of  taxing  the 
Welsh  in  support  of  the  undertaking.  Commis- 
sioners were  deputed  to  visit  Wales  with  power  to 
levy  one-fifteenth  of  all  moveables,  but  this  pro- 
ceeding met  with  violent  opposition.  The  Welsh 
had  never  been  acquainted  with  such  large  contri- 
butions before,  and,  according  to  Powell,  they 
stormed  and  exdaimed  against  it  when  the  levy 
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WM  attempted  to  be  enforced.  It  iB  easy  to  under* 
stand  that  Morgan,  the  descendant  of  native  princes, 
and  retaining  some  of  the  fiery  disposition  of  his 
ancestors  and  namesake,  chafed  mider  the  whole- 
sale robbeiy  and  injustice  which  deprived  him  of 
his  lands,  even  thoush  a  decade  had  passed  away 
since  Oaerleon  was  mched  from  him,  and,  now  that 
extortion  was  added  to  already  existing  erils,  the 
suppressed  fury  burst  into  a  name. 

When  it  was  supposed  the  King  had  left  for  France 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  three  different  parts  of 
Wales  :  that  in  West  Wales  was  headed  by  Mael- 
gwyn  Yychan ;  a  second  rising  took  place  in  Korth 
Wales,  under  Madoc,  and  a  third  in  Gwent,  which 
was  headed  by  Morgan.  The  King,  who  had  not 
left  Portsmouth,  soon  heard  of  the  occurrence,  and 
instead  of  crossing  the  channel  made  at  once  a  fierce 
inroad  into  Wales  to  quell  the  disorder,  which 
threatened  to  be  of  a  serious  character,  ^ger  de 
Puleston,  the  tax  collector,  an  officer  in  the  King's 
favour,  had  been  hanged  with  all  his  associates  in 
the  collection  of  the  tribute  ;  and  the  English  who 
had  assembled  for  their  defence  were  ruthlessly 
massacred.  Many  of  the  vassals  of  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  joined  with  Morgan,  seized  several  of 
the  fortresses,  and  finally  forcing  the  Earl  to  make 
his  escape  out  of  the  country,  took  possesion  of  all 
ike  lands  of  which  Morgan  and  his  ancestors  had 
been  deprived,  and  which  Morgan  claimed  as  his 
inheritance. 

Edward  sent  his  brother  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, and  Henry  Lacie  into  the  Marches,  and 
went  personally  against  Maelgwyn,  who,  with  all 
his  accomplices,  were  taken  prisoners,  conveyed  to 
Hereford,  drawn  at  the  tails  of  horses,  and  exe- 
cuted. Morgan  was  the  last  to  give  in,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  only  on  the 
condition  that  all  the  vassals  in  Gwent  and 
Glamorgan  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  was 
regarded  as  a  tyrant,  should  be  permitted  to  hold 
their  lands  immediately  of  the  Crown.  This  was 
apparently  agreed  to,  and  Carte  states  that  in  1295 
the  King  marched  into  Gwent  to  receive  the  homage 
of  Morgan.  Powell,  however,  whilst  repeating 
the  statement  that  Morgan   was   the  last  to   be 
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qnelldd,  adds  thai  Madoo,  haidag  been  vanqoiahed, 
was  reoeiyed  by  the  Kizig  on  the  condition  that  he 
would  not  desist  from  pursuing  Morgan,  and  bring 
him  prisoner.  This  was  done  and  hostages  given. 
The  lolo  M.SS.  corroborate  the  supposition  that 
Madoo  proYed  a  traitor,  and  state  that  Morgan 
was  ''held  prisoner  by  King  Edward,  and  £ed 
many  years  afterwards  at  Cardiff  Castle,  where  he 
had  been  crowned  King  of  all  Wales  a  short  time 
before."  As  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  Morgan,  how- 
ever, authorities  differ,  but  as  Edward,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  revolt,  confined  in 
English  fortresses  the  most  powerful  of  Welsh 
lords,  so  it  seems  certain  that  Moigan  pined  his 
days  in  imprisonment,  or  as  others  suggest,  was 
quietly  put  out  of  the  way. 

Morgan  had  married  Grisli  or  Grissel,  the 
daughter  of  David  ap  Meyricof  Gwent,  and  by  her 
had  a  daughter  called  Angharad,  in  whose  honour 
the  following  englyn  was  compoiied  : — 

Prosperity  to  the  besuteous  maid  of  Caerleon, 
Anghand,  dsiighter  of  Morgan  ;  splendid  ae  the  gold ; 
Of  the  wealth  mspeniing  hand  ;  best  of  dsoghtera ; 
Of  the  hue  of  the  drifted  snow. 

From  this  Angharad,  by  her  marriage  with 
Llewellyn  ap  Ivor,  the  fanmy  of  the  present  Lord 
Tredegar  has  descended. 

The  complete  subjugation  of  Wales  which  Edward 
effected  naturally  involved  that  of  Gwent,  but  thtf 
native  writers  of  the  district  claim  for  it  the  honour 
of  being  the  last  portion  of  the  Principality  to 
submit,  and  boast  uiat  though  subject  to  the  Roman 
yoke,  the  inhabitants  were  neither  conquered  by 
the  Saxons,  Danes,  or  early  Kormans.  The 
author  of  the  Secret  Memoirs  of  Monmouthshire 
thus  apostrophises : — 

To  thee,  brave  Gwent  I  praise  doth  alone  belong ; 
Thou  ne'er  wor'st  chains,  impatient  wertof  wrong. 
When  Saxons,  Danes*  and  Normans  Britain  swayed, 
Thon  scom'st  the  servile  yoke  on  othen  lidd  ; 
With  courage  great  most  bravely  did*st  maintain 
Thy  rights  so  long  enjoyed  ;  may  they  remain.    Ac- 

When  Wales  had  been  completely  annexed,  King 
Edward  made  a  progress  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
Principality,  visiting  the  Earl  of  Gloucester   in 
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Gwent,  by  whom  he  was  nobly  entertained.  It 
was  during  this  visit  that  Edward  ordered  to  be 
erected  or  repaired  and  strengthened  those  beanti- 
f  ul  castles  in  South  Wales,  we  ruins  of  which  at 
the  present  day  are  viewed  with  curiosity  and 
admiration.  'i*he  grand  fortresses  in  uwent, 
including  Caerphilly,  Cardiff,  Newport,  and  Chep- 
stow, seemed  to  engage  his  particular  attention, 
and  the  improved  ideas  of  architecture  which  he 
had  gathered  during  the  crusades  he  did  not  fail 
to  carrv  into  effect.  In  the  list  of  castles  thus 
given  Caerleon  is  omitted,  and  as  this  was  burnt  in 
1231,  it  must  be  presumed  that  no  repairs  were 
effected  by  Edward's  orders,  and  that  it  was  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  still  further  decay. 
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ANCISNT  BIYISIOyS  OF  GWENT. — CBBATION  OF 
MANOBS. — TESVUEH  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  LOCAL 
MANORS. 

After  the  conquest  of  Wales,  Eong  Edward 
divided  the  Principality  into  counties  and  appointed 
sheriffs  to  hold  their  courts  in  each.  Edward  also 
abolished  the  statutes  of  Wales,  and  the  more  bar- 
barous of  the  Welsh  customs,  and  sent  English 
justices  to  administer  English  law.  He  did  not 
venture,  however,  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
limits  of  Gwent  and  Morganwg,  or  the  territories 
of  the  Lord  Marchers,  who  looked  upon  Edward's 
acts  with  great  jealousy.  The  ancient  British 
divisions  into  cantrefs  and  commotes,  made  per- 
haps in  the  time  of  Howel  Dda  (early  part  of  10th 
century)  still  obtained,  and  in  fact  became  more 
clearly  defined.  We  shall  have  presently  to  notice 
the  many  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  land  effected 
by  the  Norman  barons,  and  before  doing  so  it  may 
be  well  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ancient  districts, 
which,  to  a  large  extent,  are  recognized  to  the 
present  day. 

In  Powell's  history  Gwentlliu  or  Wentloog  is 
described  as  fonning  a  cantref  of  Morganwg,  which 
comprised  two  or  ^^«e  commotes,  viz.,  Y  Ithardd 
Ganol  or  Yrardd  G^ol,  in  the  north,  and  Eithal- 
dyligion  in  the  south;  and,  according  to  some 
writers,  the  central  part  was  called  Y  '&ef  Berfed 
acanol.  The  name  Eithaldyligion,  or  as  it  is 
generally  written  Edelygion,  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  name  of  some  ancient  petty  prince 
of  the  district,  but  no  such  name  is  lound  in  the 
list  of  Gwentian  regulL 

Gwent  had  three  cantrefs,  each  having  several 
commotes.  Thus,  Cantref  Gwent  comprised  the 
commotes  of  Y  Mynydd,  Isooed  Uefnydd,  and 
Tref  y  Grug.  Cantref  Iscoed  comprised  the  com- 
motes of  Brynbiga  (Usk)  and  Y  Teirtref .  Cantref 
Uchoed  included  the  districts  of  Erging  and  Ewyas. 

According  to  this  description  the  Biver    Usk 
formed  tibe  division  between  Gwent  and  Morganwg 
but  Sir  Edward  Stradling  was  of  opinion  that  the 
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ancient  lordflhip  of  Glamorgan  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  River  Rumney.  The  town  of  Newport 
stiil  remains  in  the  hundred  of  Wentloogl 

The  Bubdivision  of  lands  oonquei^  by  the 
Norman  adventurers  in  Wales  has  been  already 
referred  to.  The  process  was  similarly  carried  out 
both  by  those  to  whom  the  King  had  granted 
special  charters,  and  those  who  had  none.  *'  Those 
persons,"  says  Chief  Baron  Gilbert,  "who  held 
their  territories  directly  from  the  Grown  were  said 
to  hold  in  capiU  •  but  those  who  held  in  capite  had 
other  chiefs,  or  lords,  or  barons,  subordiuate  to 
them;  they  also  granted  to  hold  of  themselves. 
Those  intermediate  persons  were  denominated  the 
Mesne  Lords,  of  whom  so  much  is  spoken  in  our 
laws.  Even  these  divided  their  lands  among  their 
followers  \  and  every  Lordship  or  Manor  was  itself 
the  similitude  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  The  Lord 
divided  his  Manor  as  the  State  had  divided  the 
kingdom  into  two  parts ;  the  one  he  retained  for 
his  own  support,  and  was  partly  cultivated  by  his 
villains  ana  copyholders,  and  was  called  his 
demesnes  :  the  other  part  was  parcelled  out  amonff 
his  dependents,  who  returned  him  their  services. 
Such  was  the  history  and  such  the  multiplication 
of  Manors  in  the  times  immediately  succeeding  the 
Norman  Conquest.  This  system  of  Subinfeudation 
in  England  was  prohibited  by  the  Statute  of  Quin 
Emptores  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1290X  and  as 
no  Manor  could  be  created  since  that  date,  it 
follows  that  all  existing  Memors  must  trace  their 
origin  from  before  that  time.  When  the  creation 
of  Manors  had  ceased,  a  beneficent  change  soon 
commenced  in  the  relations  between  the  lord  and 
those  tenants  who  were  bound  to  render  him  ser- 
vice. The  slave  remained,  but  the  number  of  pure 
serfs  gradually  became  smaller  in  proportion  to 
other  cultivators  of  the  soil.  He  was  still  his  lord's 
property.  But  even  this  class  ultimately  acquired 
defined  rights  of  their  own,  and  the  amount  of 
service  beoftme  limited  by  custom.  The  claim  of 
proprietors  over  peasants  at  last  ended  with  the  due 
rendering  of  their  service  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
demesne,  and  this  service  might  be  rendered  either 
personally   or   by  deputy.    The  extent  of  soma 
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kinds  of  service  rested  wholly  on  tradition,  bnt  the 
number  of  teams,  the  fines,  the  reliefs,  the  heriots, 
which  the  lord  could  claim  was  generally  entered 
on  the  court  roll  of  the  manor,  a  copy  of  which 
became  the  title  deeds  of  the  tenants,  and  gave 
them  the  name  of  copyholders.  Copyhold  es&tes 
are  thus  a  relic  of  ancient  feudalism  in  Wales,  and 
form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  England, 
where  freeholds  form  the  highest  form  of  estate 
known  to  law. 

Whilst  the  greater  barons,  nobler,  and  more 
powerful  and  wealthy  knights  usuaUy  inhabited 
the  various  castles  and  strongholds  which  they  or 
their  ancestors  had  built,  the  lesser  lords  and  gentiy 
dwelt  in  manor  houses,  which  were  erected  on 
their  manors,  which  thence  obtained  the  name  of 
manor  houses,  almost  every  manor  having  some  chief 
house  upon  it,  which  was  the  residence  of  its  lord 
and  owner,  and  these  were  not  unfrequently  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  TV  Mawr,  or  the  Great  House. 

The  large  number  of  manors  now  existing  in  this 
district  show  to  what  a  great  extent  the  process  of 
subinfeudation  had  proceeded. 

We  now  propose,  with  regard  to  the  manors,  to 
give  some  details  respectinff  them,  together  with 
the  tenures  and  customs  still  in  operation. 

The  Great  Lordship  or  Seignory  of  Wentloog 
extends  from  the  Usk  to  the  Rhymney,  and  from 
the  Severn  to  a  Une  drawn  across  from  Llantamam 
to  Risca  and  Michaelstone-y-Vedw,  and  has  no 
less  than  seventeen  manors  carved  out  of  it,  viz., 
Ebboth,  alias  Greenfield ;  Hencourt  and  Marshfield, 
Oogan  Fleming,  Cogan  Pembroke,  Sutton,  Red- 
castle,  Youlton,  Pencam,  St  Brides,  Welsh  Dow- 
lais,  Knglish  Dowlais,  Duffiryn,  Bassalle^,  Borough 
English  division,  Bassalleg,  Gavelkind  division, 
Rogestone,  Malpas,  Mendlegief.  The  latter 
included  the  part  of  Newport  south  of  the  Saluta- 
tion Inn  and  Oardi£f  road. 

The  mesne  manors  in  Wentloog  are  wholly  free- 
hold. None  of  the  lands  are  pure  copyhold,  held 
at  the  will  of  the  lord,  but  customary  freehold. 
There  are  chief  rents  payable  to  the  lord,  and  a 
heriot  on  the  death  of  the  tenant  of  the  best  beast, 
or  in  default  of  one  6b.    There  are  also  misesy 
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£66  13s  4d,  to  be  collected  from  all  tenants  for  the 
■ucoeeding  lord  on  the  death  of  the  ancestor. 

Of  the  mesne  manors  all  except  Sutton  and  Bed- 
castle  have  free  tenants,  and  the  freehold  lands 
with  one  exception  descend  as  at  common  law. 

In  some  manors  there  is  a  fine  payable  on 
alienation  of  the  freehold  lands — generally  6s,  but 
that  is  freouently  only  payable  when  the  whole  of 
the  tenanv  s  lands  are  sold. 

In  Ebboth,  alias  Greenfield  (Maesglas)  6s  is 
due  on  death  for  a  heriot,  and  one  year's  rent  upon 
every  new  entry  in  the  name  of  a  relief. 

In  the  copyhold  or  customaiy  manors  the  cus- 
toms vary  considerably.  In  Hencourt  and  Marsh- 
field  the  customary  lands  descend  to  the  eldest 
son,  and  in  default  of  sons  to  the  eldest  daughter  ; 
in  Welsh  Dowlais  to  the  eldest  son  or  eldest 
daughter,  or  eldest  next  of  kin ;  in  Ebboth  alias 
Greenfield,  Cogan  Fleming,  Sutton,  St  Brides,  and 
English  Dowlais,  the  descent  in  to  the  youngest 
son  of  the  first  wife ;  in  default,  to  youngest  son 
of  second  wife  (unless  daughters  by  first  w^e,  who 
are  to  take  place  in  degree  of  age  as  before,  in  case 
any  of  the  brothers  were  ever  in  possession  of  the 
land)  for  their  custom  is  that  possessio  fratus  feat 
sorrorem  de  integro  sanguine  esse  Juredem,  If  no  issne 
male  by  first  wife,  then  issue  male  by  second  wife 
takes  before  the  issue  female.  In  Youlton,  Pen- 
cam,  and  Cogan  Fleming  the  descent  is  slightly 
difierent,  viz.,  to  the  yoimgest  son  of  the  first  wife, 
and  for  want  of  issne  male  of  the  first  wife  to  the 
youngest  daughter  by  first  wife,  and  for  want  of 
issue  male  or  female  by  first  wife,  to  the  youngest 
son  of  second  wife,  and  so  on.  In  Oogan  Pem- 
broke and  the  Borough  English  Division  of 
Bassalleg,  the  descent  is  not  only  to  the  youngest 
son  or  daughter  as  above,  but  extended  to  the  next 
of  kin.  In  the  other  division  of  Bassalleg  and  in 
Redcastle  and  Bogerstone,  the  tenure  is  Gavelkind, 
and  the  lands  in  Bassalleg  descend  to  all  the  sons 
and  all  the  daughters,  or  idl  the  next  of  kin.  Those 
in  Hedcastle  are  partable  between  the  issues  male, 
and  in  default  between  the  issues  female. 

Li  none  of  the  foresoing  manors  does  the  lord 
lay  claim  to  either  tiim)er  or  mines. 
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IChe  manor  of  Stow  is  now  a  freehold  manor, 
situate  principally,  if  not  whoUy,  within  the  parish 
of  St.  Woolus,  but  at  one  time  was  probably  a 
member  of  Wentloog.  Its  limits  cannot  be  defined, 
but  it  is  bounded  by  the  manors  of  Bogerstone, 
Newport  and  Mendalgief.  In  this  there  are  chief 
rents,  payable  by  the  tenants,  and  on  the  death  of 
a  tenant,  a  heriot  of  the  best  beast,  or  5s. 

Lord  Tredegar  is  superior  lord  of  the  whole  of 
the  manors  in  the  lordship  of  Wentloog. 

The  manor  of  Newport  is  another  small  and 
independent  freehold  manor,  west  of  the  Usk.  This 
is  wholly  within  the  old  borough  of  Newport,  and 
to  which  a  cattle  toll  upon  Newport  Bridge  was 
attached.  This  toll  has,  however,  been  abandoned 
since  the  removal  of  the  market  from  Hi^-street, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Cattle  Market  at  Fill.  To 
this  manor  the  Newport  Dead  Meat  and  Poultry 
Market  is  still  attached.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  is 
lord  of  this  manor. 

The  Great  Seignory  or  Lordship  of  Machen  is  a 
lordship  marcher  which  extends  from  that  of  Went- 
loog to  the  top  of  the  county,  comprising  the 
parishes  of  Abercame,  Machen,  Bedwas,  Bedwellty, 
Mynyddislwyn,  and  part  of  Henllis,  Bisca,  Bsub- 
salleg,  andPanteague. 

Abercame  is  a  mesne  manor  which  is  wholly  of 
copyhold  and  customary  tenure,  while  that  of  the 
superior  lordship  is  wholly  freehold.  The  free 
tenants  pay  chief  rents,  and  there  is  due  on  the 
death  of  a  tenant,  a  heriot  of  the  best  beast,  or  6s  ; 
also  a  small  chief  rent  and  an  annual  payment,  in 
lieu  of  Gymorth  (or  a  man's  help  in  harvest.)  In 
this  manor  the  lord  claims  the  minerals,  but  the 
right  to  do  so  has  been  the  subject  of  litigation  for 
several  years. 

The  Lordship  of  Oaerleon  comprised,  among 
other  manors,  those  of  Bunston,  Sudbrook,  Gold- 
cliff,  Langstone,  Uanvair,  Penooed,  Magna  Porta 
(LlantamamX  Llyfnydd,  and  Eddlogan. 

The  earliest  subiiiieudists,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
took  their  surname  from  the  manors  held  by  them. 
Thus  we  find  the  name  of  Sir  Jourdan  de 
Byngeston  (of  Bunstone  Manor)  occurs  in  1262 ; 
and  the  f unily  of  De  Southbrook  was  named  after 
p 
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the  manor  of  Sadbrook,  of  which  they  held  a 
moiety  by  the  service  of  half  a  knight's  fee  of  the 
Lords  of  Magor,  and  the  remainder  by  one-eighth 
of  a  knight's  fee  of  the  Lords  of  Gaerleon. 

Eiunstone  Manor  was  a  mesne  fee  under  the 
Castle  of  Gaerleon,  and  Langstone  was  holden  as 
one  Knight's  fee  under  the  same  Lordship. 

The  yast  extent  of  the  estates  which  these  Norman 
Barons  held  in  capUe  is  apt  to  deceive  us.  In  readins 
of  a  Baron  who  held  forty  or  fifty  or  one  hundred 
Manors,  we  are  prone  to  say  his  wealth  was  some- 
thing like  what  a  similar  estate  would  produce  at 
this  day.  But  the  conditions  under  whidi  Knights 
held  their  lands  did  not  leave  the  seignory  very 
lucrative,  or  give  any  right  of  possessory  ownenhip 
over  the  land. 
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PBZVATB  WAB  BKTWBBN  THE  JBARI8  OF  OLO0CB8TSB 
AND  HBKI70BD. — KAKRTAQB  OF  GILBERT'S  WIDOW 
TO  BALFH  MONTHEBUEB. — HOW  MEN  AND  ABMS 
WEBB  BAI8SD  FOB  THE  KUTO'S  SEBVICE. 

After  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Gilbert, 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Lord  of  Oaerleon,  was 
left  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  baron  in  the 
kingdom.  In  1290,  May  2,  he  had  married  Joan 
of  Acres,  the  King's  daughter,  and  then  surren- 
dered many  of  his  manors  in  this  district  into  the 
King's  hands,  takins  a  re-grant  of  them  to  himself 
and  wife.  The  lands,  however,  held  by  Richard 
and  Bartholomew  de  la  More  for  their  lives  were 
not  included,  it  being  agreed  that  upon  their 
decease  these  lands  should  return  to  the  King. 

Elated  by  his  royal  alliance,  and  still  more  by  his 
own  power,  Gilbert  was  inclined  to  set  himself 
above  the  laws  of  the  realm.  We  have  seen  that 
his  tyranny  over  the  Welsh  proved  so  intolerable 
that  in  the  insurrection  under  Morgan  he  was 
driven  from  the  district,  the  vassals  praying  of  the 
King  that  they  misht  hold  their  lands  immediately 
of  the  Crown.  The  conduct  of  Gilbert  was  not 
more  considerate  towards  his  fellow  barons,  and 
he  permitted  and  connived  at  his  bailiffs  and 
vassals,  over-running  and  committing  damage  upon 
the  lands  of  his  neighbour,  Humphrey  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford.  Remonstrances  to  GUbert 
proving  ineffectual,  the  Earl  of  Hereford  prepared 
to  retaliate.  Acts  of  extraordinary  violence  were 
perpetrated,  and  there  followed  what  is  cited  by 
Hallam  as  the  most  prominent  instance  recorded  of 
what  may  be  deemed  a  private  war. 

There  was  a  peculiarity  about  these  disputes  that  a 
claim  was  set  up  that  they  were  lawful  as  weU  as 
customary.  Regarding  the  custom  there  is  a  record 
in  Doomsday  Book  which  states  that  in  the  royal 
manor  of  Archenfeld  in  Gwent  (now  in  Hereford- 
shire) if  one  Welshman  kills  another  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  relatives  of  the  slain  to  assemble 
and  plunder  the  murderer  and  his  kindred,  and 
bum  their  houses  until  the  corpse  should  be  in* 
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terred,  which  was  to  take  place  by  noon  on  the 
morrow  of  his  death.  Of  the  plunder  the  King 
received  a  third  part,  and  the  rest  they  kept  for 
themselves.  Hallam  contends  that  these  private 
feuds  were  not  customary  but  an  anomaly,  and  con- 
fined to  the  individual  manor  mentioned.  As 
regards  the  risht,  Eans  Edward  purposely  came 
from  the  north  to  quell  the  disturbance  between 
his  subjects,  and,  exercising  his  power,  committed 
both  the  offending  barons  to  prison,  liberating  the 
Earl  of  Hereford  oniy  after  payment  of  one 
thousand  marks  ;  ten  thousand  marks  being  exacted 
from  Gilbert,  his  son-in-law,  as  being  the  greater 
offender. 

Gilbert  died  on  Christmas  Day,  1295,  leaving  his 
wife  Joan,  three  daughters,  and  a  son  (born  1291) 
to  survive  him.  Joan  did  not  remain  long  in  a 
state  of  widowhood,  for  in  a  year  after  Gilbert's 
death  she  married  one  Kalph  Monthermer,  an 
individual  of  whose  position  and  ancestiy  very 
little  is  known.  Some  surprise  has  been  expressed 
at  this  lack  of  information,  seeing  that  by  his  mar- 
riage he  became  son-in-law  to  the  King  of  England 
and  the  possessor  of  two  powerful  earldoms.  In 
Notes  to  Bapin's  History,  Ralph  Monthermer  is 
said  to  have  been  a  servant  in  the  establishment  of 
his  wife's  first  husband,  and  if  this  were  so,  it 
might  give  a  reason  for  the  marriage  being  clandes- 
tinely celebrated,  and  looked  upon  as  a  mesalliance. 
Dugdale  says  that  Joan  sent  her  husband  to  her 
father,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  marriage,  to 
receive  the  honour  of  knighthood,  but  the  King 
was  so  displeased  that  he  seized  all  her  lands, 
tenements,  goods,  and  chattels,  and  imprisoned 
the  husband  in  the  castle  of  Bristol.  His  Majesty 
soon  relented,  and  in  August,  1297,  he  restored  aU 
the  lands  he  had  taken,  and  afterwards  conferred 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford  and 
Lord  of  Glamorgan  and  WentUwch  upon  Ealph  de 
la  Monthermer,  giving  him  also  the  wardship  of  his 
wife's  son,  Gilbert,  during  his  minority.  By  his 
title  of  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  Ralph 
was  summoned  to  Parliament  until  his  wife's  deatii, 
which  took  place  in  1307.  When  next  summoned, 
in  1309,  it  was  by  his  rank  of  baron  only.    He  died 
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in  1326.  By  his  marriage,  Ralph  de  la  Mont- 
hermer  acquired  the  manor  of  Llanvair,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Kemeys  family,  and  this  property 
descended  to  his  son. 

At  the  time  of  Kalph  de  la  Mohthermer's  mar- 
riage the  King  was  engaged  in  carrying  on  a  war 
with  France,  and  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
he  restored  the  lands  which  he  seized  from  Ralph's 
wife  was  that  she  should  at  her  own  proper  charges 
find  one  hundred  men  at  arms  with  horses  and 
harness  to  serve  in  the  war,  of  which  company  she 
was  to  appoint  some  other  captain  than  Ralph,  her 
husband. 

The  records  of  this  period  preserve  several 
instances  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  men 
and  arms  were  raised  for  the  King's  service.  One 
curious  agreement  relating  to  residents  of  this  dis- 
trict, stiU  remaining  in  a  perfect  state,  with  the 
seal  attached,  has  been  translated  from  the  Norman- 
French,  in  which  the  original  is  written,  to  the 
following  effect : — 

'*  In  the  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward,  son 
of  King  Henry,  one  score  and  five,  it  was  thus 
agreed  between  Sir  John  Bluet,  knight,  and 
William  Martel ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  said  John 
Bluet  acknowledges  for  hims^  and  his  heirs  to  be 
bound  to  the  aforesaid  William  Martel,  his  esquire 
for  the  life  of  the  aforesaid  William,  in  sixty  pence 
of  silver  in  good  and  lawful  money,  to  be  paid 
yearly,  and  every  year,  at  the  two  terms  of  Hock- 
day  (^^.,  the  second  Tuesday  after  Easter  week) 
and  Michaelmas,  out  of  his  manor  in  Langston,  in 
Netherwent,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  the  lands  and 
tenements  that  Walter  le  Si  von,  John  Fitz  Thomas, 
Robert  le  Joevene,  Ann  le  Swon,  and  Alice 
Ketyng,  hold  of  him  in  the  manor  of  Langston,  so 
that  the  aforesaid  William  or  his  certain  attor- 
ney may  levy  the  said  rent  by  distress  upon  the 
said  tenants,  in  whosesoever  hands  they  may  be  at 
their  will  and  pleasure  without  let  or  hindrance 
from  anyone,  and  such  distress  securely  keep  till 
such  time  as  the  said  rent  be  duly  paid  ;  and  also 
two  robes  yearly  of  the  value  of  twenty  pence  from 
his  chamber  during  the  life  of  the  said  William, 
one  at  Chnstmiui  and  the  other  at  Eaater,  and  to 
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maintain  the  aaid  Winiam  as  long  as  lie  lives  in 
Boffioient  meat  and  drink  as  a  gentleman  ought  to 
have,  and  ins  two  boys  (servantsX  and  to  find  his 
two  hones  in  hay  and  oats  and  shoes  during  the 
life  of  the  said  William ;  that  is  to  say,  each  a 
muide  and  one  [half  a]  bushel  of  oats.  And  for 
these  advantages  the  said  William  Martel  will  serve 
the  said  John  Bluet  weU  and  faithfully  as  an 
esquire  ought  to  do,  in  the  wars  now  waging 
between  the  King  of  England  and  the  King  of 
France,  and  also  in  England  if  war  should  break 
out  there,  which  Gk>d  forbid,  and  in  Wales,  and  in 
all  other  lands  either  on  this  side  the  seas,  or 
beyond  the  sea,  wherever  the  said  John  shall  be 
(except  the  Holy  LandX  and  in  tournaments  in 
time  of  peace,  with  a  great  warhorse,  which  the  said 
John  will  find  him,  and  good  and  suitable  armour, 
without  any  default  on  his  part ;  and  for  the 
greater  security  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
covenants  above  written,  the  said  John  Bluet  binds 
himself  and  his  heirs  and  executors,  and  all  the 
lands  and  tenements  in  England  and  Wales  which 
he  holds  on  the  day  of  the  execution  of  this 
writing  in  his  hands  soever  they  may  be  in  time 
to  come  ;  and  also  that  he  may  be  distrained  upon 
by  the  stewards  or  marshalls  of  our  lord  the  King 
of  England  or  the  baUifis  of  the  liberties  of 
Oaerleon,  whosoever  they  may  be,  if  he  in  any 
manner  make  default  in  Uie  above-named  covenants. 
And  if  any  of  the  horses  of  the  aforesaid  William, 
either  in  time  of  peace  or  of  war,  should  perish  in 
the  service  of  the  said  John  Bluet,  the  said  John 
Bluet  binds  himself,  his  heirs  and  executors,  fuUy 
to  restore  them.  In  testimony  of  which  the  par- 
ties hereto  have  interchangeably  affixed  their 
seals.  By  these  witnesses  :— %ir  John  ap  Adam, 
Sir  Thomas  de  Cowdray  (Ooldra  ?X  ^u:  John  de 
Knoyville,  Balph  de  la  Grave,  John  de  Howet, 
and  others. 

''Given  at  Oilchester,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Law- 
rence, in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  out  Lord  King 
Edward,  one  score  and  five  (August  10,  1297).'' 

Sir  John  Bluet,  mentioned  in  the  above  agree- 
ment, had  for  arms,  which  appear  on  the  seal 
mentioned,    Or,    an   eagle  displayed,  gules.    He 
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was  a  descendant  of  the  old  military  lords  of  the 
district,  one  of  whom  received  from  Ilichard  Strong- 
bow,  Chepstow,  Tintem,  and  Baglan  in  considera- 
tion of  soldiers,  money,  and  arms  furnished  by  him 
for  the  expedition  to  Ireland,  of  which  Strongbow 
was  the  leader.  Sir  John  held  the  manor  of  Lang- 
ston,  which  is  about  four  miles  from  Newport,  as 
one  knijght's  fee  imder  the  great  lordship  of  Gaer- 
leon.  The  Martels  were  lords  of  Llanvihangel 
Boggiett,  and  Llanvaches,  in  the  same  locality. 
The  three  knights  who  were  witnesses  to  the 
agreement  were  neighbours  of  the  parties,  and  so 
were  probably  the  others.  As  tne  deed  was 
executed  so  far  from  home  as  Silchester,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  persons  named  aU  belonged  to  a 
detachment  of  troops  en  route  to  France.  Of  their 
fortunes  in  the  wars  we  have  no  chronicles  pre- 
served, and  leaving  them  in  oblivion  we  turn  next 
to  the  events  in  which  the  leading  nobles  of  the 
district  were  immediately  concerned. 
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OPPOSITION  OF  BARONS  TO  THE  EAKL  OF  GLOUCESTER'S 
INFLUENCE. — DEATH  OP  THE  EARL. — HIS  ESTATES 
DIVIDED. — HUGH,  DESPENCER. — HIS  RAPACITY. — 
THE  BARONS  DEMAND  HIS  BANISHMENT. — CIVIL 
WAR — ROGER  MORTIMER  IMPRISONED — HE  ESCAPES 
TO  FRANCE. 

Gilbert,  the  youiij;,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the 
last  male  of  his  line,  became  of  age  in  1312,  and 
was  accounted  a  strong  partizan  of  ii^dward  II., 
who  had  for  about  four  years  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  It  was  soon  seen  that  he  was  not  of  the 
same  bent  of  mind  as  his  father,  and  more  disposed 
to  waste  his  tune  and  treasure  with  court  favourites 
than  on  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  the 
kingdom.  To  Piers  Gaveston,  a  French  adven- 
turer of  talents  and  address,  he  exhibited  a  great 
attachment,  and  the  most  amicable  feelings  between 
the  King,  Gaveston,  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
were  maintained  by  the  marriage  of  Gaveston  to 
Gilbert's  sister. 

Against  the  influence  which  Gloucester  exercised 
at  court,  an  armed  opposition  was  arranged,  in 
which  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  Lord  of 
Monmouth,  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford 
embarked.  All  these  nobles  possessed  considerable 
estates  and  influence  in  Gwent,  as  well  as  Gilbert, 
Karl  of  Gloucester,  who  naturally  was  on  the  side 
of  Gaveston,  his  brother-in-law.  The  people  of 
Gwent  were  therefore  once  more  divided,  and 
experienced  all  the  inconveniences  of  an  impending 
civil  war.  The  fall  of  Graveston,  however,  put  an 
end  for  a  time  to  the  jealousies  of  the  barons.  In 
the  following  year  (1314)  Gilbert  followed  the  King 
into  Scotland,  and  fell  fighting  at  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn.  Gilbert,  of  course,  was  not  alone, 
but  followed  by  a  number  of  valiant  men  from  his 
estates  in  Gwent,  which  still  seemed  to  produce  an 
unfailing  supply  of  valuable  warriors.  It  might  be 
here  mentioned,  in  connection  with  the  Scotch 
wars  in  which  Edward  was  engaged,  that  in  131 
John  de  Hastings  (second  of  the  name)  was  chaiged 
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to  raise  two  hundred  foot  soldiers  from  his  estates 
in  Gwent,  which  he  did,  and  served  with  them 
under  his  maternal  uncle,  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl 
of  Pembroke. 

Gilbert  dying  without  issue,  his  estates  became 
divided  among  nis  three  sisters,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
named  Eleanor,  was  married  to  Hugh  Despencer, 
a  young  gentleman  whose  ancestor,  Dispensator 
Robert  us  (as  the  name  implies)  was  steward  to 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  young  Despencer 
was  brought  up  in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, Lord  of  Monmouth,  who  in  his  changes  of 
office  had  placed  him  about  the  court  as  a  spy,  but 
the  project  turned  out  against  those  who  promoted 
it.  Despencer,  in  addition  to  rank  and  connection, 
had  the  advantage  of  many  graces  of  person  and 
accomplishment^  and  soon  fell  into  the  dangerous 
position  of  being  like  the  banished  Gaveston,  the 
favourite  of  the  King.  Li  this  position  he,  like 
many  others,  abused  the  confidence  of  his  master, 
created  the  envy  of  his  equals,  and  stirred  up  a 
strong  party  against  him.  His  rapacity,  it  is  said, 
knew  no  bounds,  and  his  influence  with  the  King 
enabled  him  to  obtain  possession  of  estates  which 
in  justice  should  have  been  held  by  the  sisters,  who 
were  the  co-heirs  of  his  wife  Eleanor.  Margaret, 
the  wife  of  Hugh  de  Audley,  obtained  Newport 
and  the  castle,  but  was  compelled  to  cede  them  to 
Despencer,  who  for  some  time  seems  to  have  re- 
sided here.  He  also  obtained  the  castles  and 
manors  of  Usk,  Tregrug  (LlangibbyX  Oaerleon,  and 
Liswerry.  Balph  de  Mortimer,  wno  had  married 
Joan,  the  late  earFs  mother,  claimed  Caerphilly, 
but  Despencer  kept  him  out  of  what  he  deemed  his 
rightful  title,  did  homage  for  it,  and  established 
himself  in  the  castle.  The  King  also  conferred 
upon  him  the  Earldom  of  Gloucester  and  the  Lord- 
ship of  Glamorgan.  In  addition  to  these  estates, 
Despencer  obtained  the  rich  manors  of  Swansea, 
Penarth,  Oystermouth,  and  Loughor  in  Gtower, 
left  to  John  de  Mowbray,  on  the  plea  that  it  had 
reverted  to  the  crown  through  Mowbray's  neglect 
of  feudal  usage  on  entering  into  possession.  This 
was  exactly  the  sort  of  occasion  for  which  the 
barons  were  on  the  watch*    The  whole  Marches 
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were  on  flame,  and  the  strong  feelinffs  againat 
Despencer' increased  daily.  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  Thomas  of  Monmouth,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  and  the  two  Koger  Mortimers  joined 
with  other  Lord  Marchers  in  a  common  cause 
against  him.  The  elder  Despencer,  who  was  known 
to  exeicise  much  iofluence  over  his  son,  proved 
equally  as  obnoxious,  and  it  was  not  long  before  an 
appeal  was  made  to  arms.  A  message  was  sent  to 
the  King  demanding  the  instant  banishment  or 
imprisonment  of  the  young  favourite,  and  threat- 
enmg  to  renounce  their  allegiance  and  punish  the 
minister  themselves,  if  he  did  not.  Scarcely 
waiting  for  an  answer,  Roger  Mortimer  the 
younger,  who  had  been  for  fourteen  years  one 
of  the  most  zealous  and  powerful  adherents  of 
the  crown,  set  about  plundering  the  lands  of  the 
Despencers.  He  discharged  his  commission  in  so 
violent  a  manner  and  with  so  little  regard,  that  in 
a  few  days  he  did  damage  estimated  at  £60,000. 
The  barons  then  joined  their  forces  and  marched  to 
London,  plundering  on  the  way  the  manors  of  the 
elder  Despencer,  as  they  had  done  those  of  the  son. 
The  King  was  unable  to  withstand  the  bold  and 
menacing  position  which  the  barons  took  up,  and 
the  issue  was  that  in  1321  a  sentence  of  attainder 
and  perpetual  banishment  was  passed  against  the 
obnoxious  courtiers,  and  they  were  unceremoni- 
ously sent  out  of  the  country. 

The  next  object  of  the  barons  was  to  obtain  an 
indemnity  for  their  conduct,  and  this  the  King 
sanctioned  at  the  same  Parliament  held  at  West- 
minster. Having  got  this  the  barons  disbanded 
their  army  and  returned  in  fancied  security  to  their 
own  castles.  Soon,  however,  there  came  a  turn  in 
the  state  of  affairs.  In  1322  the  K  ing  held  a  Par- 
liament at  York,  and  levied  an  army  wherewith  he 
was  enabled  to  quell  the  barons  one  by  one.  The  Act 
of  Lidemnity  was  repealed  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  "sinfidly  and  wrongfully  granted,"  assent 
being  given  in  dread  of  the  great  force  which  the 
Earl  of  Hereford  and  the  other  great  confederates 
suddenly  brought  to  the  Parliament  at  Westmin- 
ster. Proceedmg  on  the  same  lines  the  exile  of  the 
D^pencers  was  annulled,  and  Mortimer  and  many 


of  his  aBsociateB  put  into  priBon.  The  baroni  again 
took  up  arms,  and  in  the  somewhat  brief  coi&ct 
which  ensued  the  country  was  deluged  with  blood 
in  such  a  manner  as  had  not  been  since  the  Con- 
quest. ''  J^ever,"  says  an  old  writer,  ''did English 
earth  at  one  time  drmk  so  much  blood  of  the 
nobles,  in  so  vile  a  manner  shed  as  this." 

The  Despencers,  after  their  return,  soon  obtained 
the  summit  of  power  in  this  country,  but  with  all 
the  favours  showered  upon  them  they  were  not 
satisfied.     They  speedily  set  to  work  to  get  rid  of 
those  still  living  who  had  in  any  way  been  opposed 
to  them.     Thomas  of  Monmouth,   £arl  of  Liuicas- 
ter,  who  had  been  taken  a  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Boroughbridge,  was  brought  before  the  King  and 
Despencers  at  Pontrefact,  and  ordered  to  be  dnwn, 
hanged,  and  quartered  as  a   traitor.     The  King, 
however,  remembering  his  connection  (he  was  the 
King's  imcle),  ordered  him  to   be  beheaded  only. 
Sir  John  de  WyUynton,  who  was  implicated  in  the 
Earl's  proceedinss,    had    his  estates  seized,  and 
Lundy  island,   imich  he   held,   was  given  by  the 
Kiug  to  Despencer.     Roger  Mortimer  was  brought 
to  trial,  and  condemned  to    death,    but    by    the 
powerful  intercession  of  the  Queen  (whose  intimacy 
with  Mortimer  was  regarded  with  much  saspicioo), 
the  sentence  was  altered  to  perpetual  banishment. 
While  still  in  prison,  he  entered  into  new  plots, 
one  of  which  was  to  get  possession  of  the  Tower  of 
London.     The  plot   was  discovered,   some  of  his 
accomplices  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and  he 
himself  had  the  sentence  of  death  once  more  passed 
upon  him.     Soon  after  this,   by  making  his  guard 
drunk  with  a  drugged  liquor  he  managed  to  effect 
his  escape  and  got  away  safely  out  of  the  country. 
He  at  once  joined  the  Queen  Isabella,  who  had 
recently  left  the  King,  and  repaired  to  the  Court  of 
her  brother,  King  Charles  of  France. 

While  engaged  in  concocting  schemes  to  advance 
their  own  interests  and  overthrow  the  King,  mat- 
ters deserving  attention  were  transpiring  at  home. 
The  Despencers,  whose  estates  had  been  ravaged 
by  Roger  Mortimer  and  others,  brought  the  facta 
under  the  notice  of  the  King  and  Parliament  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  ample    oompeosation   for  the 
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damages  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  them. 
From  the  petitions  and  documents  laid  before  Par- 
liament their  material  wealth  appears  to  have  been 
enormous.  One  document  states  that  Despencer 
the  younger  had  flocks  of  10,000  sheep,  herds  of 
1,000  oxen  and  cows,  and  himdreds  of  pigs,  with 
arms  and  armour  for  200  men.  The  possessions  of 
the  father  were  about  double  that  of  uie  son.  The 
destruction  and  damage  is  set  forth  in  a  petition 
recorded  m  the  rolls  of  Parliament  of  the  21st  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  11.,  which  states  that 
Newport  Castle,  where  Despencer  was  probably 
living  at  the  time,  with  the  castles  of  Cardiff, 
Caerphilly,  Llantrissant,  Talman,  Uanblethan  Ken- 
fig,  Neath,  Drusselan,  and  D3mevor,  were  plundered 
and  burned  by  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  Roger  Mor- 
timer, and  his  nephew  of  the  same  name,  who  were 
at  the  head  of  an  anny  of  500  men  at  arms,  500 
hobelers,  and  10,000  foot  men. 

Among  those  who  assisted  Mortimer  in  commit- 
ting these  ravages  were  Sir  William  Deneford,  who 
lived  at  Crick,  near  Chepstow ;  William  de  Mora, 
who  held  lands  in  the  lordship  of  Caerleon ;  and 
Thomas  de  Huntley,  who  had  estates  at  Monmouth. 
Proceedings  were  taken  against  these  and  other 
nobles,  but  that  they  received  the  King's  pardon 
appears  by  a  document  still  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  of  the  date  1 5th  Edward  11. , 
which  purports  to  be  a  pardon  to  the  nobles,  &c., 
who  had  warred  against  the  Despencers.  It  was 
probably  prepared  at  the  request  of  Parliament, 
and  there  is  attached  to  it  a  label  for  the  great 
seal,  which  has  been  affixed,  but  it  exists  no  longer. 
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QUEEN  ISABELLA  WITH  MOBTIBOSB  OPPOSES  THE  KINO. 
— THE  KINO  PUBSUED. — THE  ELDER  DESPENCBB 
BEHEADED. — ^THE  KINO  TAKES  BEFUOE  IN  OWENT. — 
IS  TAKEN,  PUBSUED,  AND  CONVEYED  TO  MONMOUTH. 
— CHABTEBS  OBANTBD  BT  EDWABD. 

The  result  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Queen  and  Roger 
Mortimer  in  France  was  that  an  army  was  raised, 
which  on  September  22,  1326,  made  good  a  landing 
in  England.  It  declared  its  Oi)position  to  the  King, 
and  met  with  such  strong  sympathy  and  support 
that  his  Majesty  was  compelled  to  retire  with  his 
favourites,  the  Despencers,  into  the  West.  The 
Queen  followed,  aud  as  she  advanced  the  friends  of 
the  King  fell  off  day  by  day.  One  historian  says : 
^*  Never  was  a  miserable  monarch  so  deserted  by  his 
people."  On  the  10th  of  Octobbr,  when  the  King 
was  at  Gloucester,  he  found  that  the  Queen  was 
marching  upon  Bristol,  and  he  sent  the  elder 
Despencer  to  undertake  its  defence.  The  Queen 
besieged  it,  and  in  a  few  days  gained  possession  of 
the  city,  and  took  prisoner  the  elder  Despencer. 
The  old  man  was  nearly  ninety  years  of 
age;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  Queen,  without 
trial  had  him  immediately  executed  in  his  armour, 
and  his  body  afterwards  cut  to  pieces  and  thrown 
to  the  do^s.  The  younger  Despencer  and  the 
King  sought  safety  in  flight,  which  furnished  the 
Queen  with  a  plea  to  assume  his  abdication,  and 
appoint  Prince  Edward  as  Regent.  The  Bang  at 
this  juncture  issued  the  offer  of  a  reward  of  £1,000 
for  the  head  of  Mortimer,  but  the  offer  was  un- 
heeded. Not  a  soul  would  stir  for  him.  The 
Queen  went  to  Gloucester  in  pursuit  of  the  Kins, 
but  his  Majesty  had  already  made  his  way  towards 
Wales,  from  whence  it  was  conjectured  he  would 
endeavour  to  escape  into  Ireland.  On  the  14th 
and  15th  October  he  was  at  Tintem,  and  remained 
there,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Chepstow,  for  a  week. 
During  thi.  period  the  King's  arrangement, 
appear  to  have  been  modified,  and  the  attention  of 
his  Majesty  was  called  to  Lundy  Island  as  a 
desirable  place  of  refuge,  probably  by  his  favooritQ 


Hugh  Despencer,  who  then  held  it,  and  who  with 
his  Bon  accompanied  the  King  in  his  flight.  The 
island,  from  its  inaccessible  nature,  was  deemed 
easy  to  be  defended  against  any  of  his  Majesty's  re- 
bellious subjects,  and  the  King  resolved  to  proceed 
there.  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Moor,  a  contemporary 
historian,  narrates  the  circumstances,  which  are 
also  to  be  found  in  Stow's  Annals,  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  King,  Hugh  Despencer  the  younger, 
and  Robert  Baldock,  the  King's  Chancellor,  deter- 
mined to  flee  into  the  Island  of  Lundy,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Biyer  Severn.  Having  come  as  far 
as  Chepstow,  the  King  took  sea  in  a  snia'l  vessel 
for  Lundy,  but  a  contrary  wind  prevented  him 
from  proceeding  down  channel,  and  having  with 
difficulty  escaped  the  severity  of  the  weather,  he 
landed  in  Wales,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Neath  Abbey.  From  other  sources  we  are  enabled 
to  fill  up  pretty  correctly  the  details  of  this  melan- 
choly journey.  The  King  seems  to  have  left 
Chepstow  on  the  21st  October,  and  on  the  27th  and 
28th  we  find  he  was  at  Cardiff.  During  the  inter- 
val he  was  in  all  probability  exposed  in  the  channel 
to  the  baffling  winds  and  unfavourable  weather, 
and,  being  dnven  back,  sought  shelter  either  at 
Newport  or  Cardiff.  From  the  latter  place,  without 
even  a  rest  for  a  day,  his  Majesty  proceeded  to 
Caerphilly — a  stronghold  which  Despencer  had 
secured,  and  which  since  the  fall  of  Cfaerleon  had 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  great  barrier  be- 
tween English  and  Welsh  territory.  Tidings  of 
the  fugitives  having  arrived  at  Caerphilly  soon 
reached  the  Queen,  and  a  hostile  army,  commanded 
by  her  Majesty  and  Mortimer,  took  up  position 
before  it  without  delay.  The  force  is  said  to  have 
been  ten  thousand  strong,  while  the  beseiged  were 
also  a  numerous  body.  Preparations  were  made 
for  a  battle,  and  the  beseiged  eagerly  looked  for- 
ward to  be  led  by  the  King  in  person,  but  his 
Majesty  felt  safety  in  neither  his  cause  nor  the 
castle ;  and,  remaining  at  Caerphilly  only  two  days 
— ^the  29th  and  30th  October — ^he  escaped  further 
westward.  The  manner  of  his  escape  is  variously 
told.  One  tradition  says  he  disguised  himself  as 
a  Welsh  peasant,  and  for  a  time  assisted  with  eager- 
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neaa  to  pile  wood  on  the  blazing  fires  which  lighted 
the  beseigers  while  battering  the  walls  of  the  castle. 
After  five  days — viz.,  November  4th — ^we  hear  of 
the  King  being  at  Maigam,  but  how  he  got  there  is 
not  precisely  known.  Some  writers  conjecture 
that  he  took  water  at  Cardiff,  but  after  his  late  ex- 
perience, it  is  questionable  if  he  would  again  ven- 
ture upon  BO  uncertain  and  unpleasant  an  under- 
taking. It  is  more  probable  that  the  King  and  the 
few  friends  with  him  made  their  way  across  the 
Welsh  mountains,  and  five  days  would  afford  them 
ample  time  to  complete  the  journey.  A  tradition 
given  in  Malkin  says  the  King  hired  himself  as  a 
cowherd  or  shepherd  to  a  farmer  in  the  parish  of 
Llangynwyd,  but  the  farmer  finding  him  an 
awkward  and  ignorant  fellow  soon  dismissed  him. 
From  Margam  the  Sling  went  to  Neath  Abbey,  and 
was  there  on  the  6th  November ;  but  how  long  he 
remained  is  uncertain.  His  footsteps  were  dogged, 
and  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  he  was  captured 
with  Despencer  near  the  castle  of  Uantnissent, 
being  then  engaged,  it  is  supposed,  in  an  attempt 
to  make  their  way  back  to  Caerphilly.  Their 
captor  was  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  son  of 
Thomas,  the  late  Earl,  Lord  of  Monmouth,  who 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Queen,  and  who  had 
been  desparohed  by  her  Majes^  in  quest  of  the 
King.  He  at  once  conveyed  the  prisoners  to 
Monmouth  Castle  to  await  further  orders.  When 
the  Queen  had  received  advice  that  her  husband 
was  in  custodv,  she  convened  a  Council,  and  it  was 
decided  as  tne  first  step  to  require  the  Eong  to 
give  up  the  great  seal.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford 
was  sent  to  Bdonmouth  to  demand  it,  and  the  King 
gave  it  up  without  any  apparent  resistance.  A 
Parliament  was  immediately  called  to  sit  at 
Hereford,  and  the  King  and  Despencer,  still 
prisoners,  were  removed  thither.  Short  aud  bloody 
work  was  made  with  Despencer,  for  he  was  here 
hanged  on  a  gibbet  fifty  feet  high.  His  servant, 
Simon  Riding,  was  handed  on  the  same  gibbet, 
only  a  few  feet  lower.  The  body  of  Despencer  was 
afterwards  beheaded,  embowelled,  and  quartered. 
Despencer's  wife  Eleanor  and  her  children  were 
snbMquently  kept  dose  prisoners  in  the  Tower  of 
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London.  Thenltimate  fate  of  the  King,  and  the 
fearful  tragedy  perpetrated  in  Berkeley  Castle,  are 
matters  of  general  hiatoiy. 

Before  finally  doBing  the  eventful  period  of  the 
unfortunate  Edward  U.,  several  facts  should  be 
brought  to  the  reader's  notice.  It  is  of  minor 
importance  to  state  that  at  this  period  Madoc  ap 
Reynolf  ap  Adam  Gwent,  sometimes  called  Madoo 
de  Usk,  was  living  at  Crindau,  adjacent  to  New- 
port, that  he  was  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
king,  and  in  a  document  of  12th  Edward  II.  (1318) 
is  styled  valettus  regis  ;  and  that  in  1322,  John  de 
Hastings  was  ordered  to  raise  four  hundred  men  in 
Gwent,  and  three  hundred  men  out  of  Aberga- 
venny and  Gwent  for  the  king's  service.  Of  greater 
interest  are  the  charters  granted  by  Edward.  In 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign  (1322-23)  he  granted 
the  patronage  of  the  Abbey  of  Oaerleon  to  Eleanor, 
wife  of  Hugh  Despencer,  and  to  Gilbert  their  son, 
and  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign  (1323-24) 
he  conferred  the  favour  of  freedom  from  toll  to  his 
favourite  Despencer,  his  heirs  and  their  burgesses 
in  Usk,  Oaerleon,  and  Newport,  in  conjunction 
with  other  towns  which  formed  pait  of  Despencer's 
extensive  estates.  The  charter  is  to  the  following 
effect : — 

Edward,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  ef  England, 
Sovereign  cf  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Aoquitaine,  to  the 
archhiahops,  bishopsi  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  sheriffs, 
judges,  Buperintendinff  officers,  and  to  all  bailiffs  and 
their  officers,  health ;  know  ye  that  we  of  our  npecial 
favour  have  granted  and  by  this  our  chart  have  confirmed 
to  our  faithful  and  beloved  Hugh  le  Despencer,  the 
younger,  that  he  and  his  heirs,  and  their  burgesses,  and 
others,  the  inhabitants  of  Gardyf,  Usk,  Oaerleon,  New- 
port, Cowbrugge,  Neeth,  and  Kenfig  in  Wales,  of  all 
their  effects,  goods,  wares,  as  well  merchandise  as  others, 
be  for  ever  released  from  toll,  wall  toll  bridge  toll,  ware 
carriage  toll,  stall  or  standing  toll,  piccage,  tronage,  wool 
weighing  toll,  kayage,  wharf  toll,  tonage,  lord*s  land 
tillage,  and  also^  of  all  other  customs  and  duties  through- 
out our  whole  kingdom  and  our  Dnchv  of  Aoquitainef  and 
our  Sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  elsewhere  throughout  oar 
dominions*  the  dutim  upon  wool,  hides,  fleeces  or  sheep 
■kins,  and  wines,  due  to  us,  and  our  heirs,  successon, 
only  excepted- 

"  Wherefore,  it  is  our  will*  and  we  strictly  enact  for  us 
aud  our  heira,   that  the  same  Hugh  and  his  heirs  and 
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their  bnigMMS  Mid  othen,  the  mhabitMiti  of  the  afoKMid 


towns  of ^erdyf ,  ITsk,  Gaerleoii*  Newport,  Cowbmggew 
Neath,  and  Kenefig  in  Wales,  of  all  their  effects  and 
ffoods,  as  well  nierohandiBe  as  others,  be  for  ever  released 
from  toll«  wall  toll,  bridge  toll,  ware  oarriage  toll,  stall  or 
standing  toll,  toll  for  breaking  up  the  ground  to  nx  staUs, 
standings  or  booths,  wool  weighing  toll,  wharf  toll,  lords 
land  tillage,  and  also  of  all  other  cnstoms  and  dntiea 
thronghoat  our  whole  kingdom,  and  our  Dachy  of 
Acqmtain,  and  our  Sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  elsewhere 
throughout  oar  dominions,  daties  npon  wool,  hideSy 
fleeces  or  sheepskins  and  wines  due  to  as,  and  oar  heirs, 
sncoessors  only  excepted  as  aforesaid  :  given  with  Uie 
attestation  of  the  venerable  fathers,  aith  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England ;  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  Adomaro  de  Valencia,  £arl  of  Pem* 
broke,  Edmund  Earl  of  Arnndel,  John  de  Begrave, 
ssrvior,  William  Martjrn,  Bicfaard  Dammory,  stewards 
of  oar  hoosehold,  under  oar  hand  at  Westminster,  the 
4th  day  of  Mardi,  and  the  Seventeenth  of  our  reign." 

At  thia  period  the  internal  trade  of  the  oountvy 
was  oonaider.ibly  oppretEoed,  not  only  by  the  impo- 
aitions  referred  to  in  the  charter,  but  also  by  the  ar- 
bitrary appointment  by  the  Kins  of  fairs  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  tolls  named,  the 
meaning  of  which  has  now  become  unintelligible, 
were  «Lacted  at  every  fair,  and  by  every  baron 
through  whose  domain  the  goods  or  persons  chanced 
to  pass.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  exemp- 
tions granted  by  the  Charter  were  no  empty  benefit. 

Of  the  status  of  Caerieon  prior  to  this  period  we 
have  already  given  ample  teetmiony.  Usk,  too,  had 
existed  as  a  town  from  the  days  the  Romans  occu- 
pied it  as  a  militaiy  station ;  but  up  to  the  time  of 
the  issue  of  this  charter  the  records  relating  to 
Newport  are  confined  to  scanty  allusions  to  the 
church  of  St.  GwynUiw(St  WoolosX  <^^^  ^^^  castle, 
of  which  the  founder  is  unknown,  but  in  which 
one  or  more  bloody  trajgedies  had  been  perpetrated. 
The  charter  clearly  indicates,  however,  that,  in 
addition  to  the  church  and  castle,  a  town  had  arisen 
of  some  importance,  but  by  whose  efforts  or 
encouragement  cannot  be  precisely  stated.  We 
take  the  opportunity,  therefore,  of  midcing  a  few 
general  observations  as  to  the  gradual  formation  of 
our  older  boroughs,  from  which,  by  inference 
and  deduction,  it  will  be  seen  how  Newport  pro- 
gressed in  the  early  days  of  which  we  are  still 
treating. 


A 


It  Ib  to  the  Saxon  times  that  we  must  refer  for 
the  first  clear  indioations  of  those  associations 
understood  by  the  term  boroughs.  Although  the 
word  borough  is  not  applied  eiwer  to  Newport  or 
the  other  places  mentioned,  the  word  burgesses  is 
used  in  reference  to  those  persons  in  favou^  of 
whom  the  charter  was  granted,  and  both  words 
have  the  same  origin.  Their  etymology  has  been 
warmly  contested,  and  is  involved  in  much  doubt ; 
but  it  is  not  essential  to  prefer  one  interpr»* 
tation  before  another.  The  original  meaning  of 
the  word  was  a  hill,  a  rising  ground  or  heap  of 
earth,  and  hence  came  to  signify  a  fortification,  or 
castle,  as  such  places  were  constructed  on  elevated 
positions.  Subsequently  the  term  became  applied 
to  the  aggregate  of  houses,  churches,  and  other 
structures  which  usually  gathered  under  the  castle 
walls.  Again,  from  the  earliest  times,  when  a 
district  became  ii.habited,  there  would  always  be 
a  locality  where  the  inhabitants  would,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  or  protection,  cluster  more  dooely 
together  than  elsewhere ;  and  especially  would  this 
be  the  case  in  districts  possessed  hj  and  brought 
under  the  rule  of  a  Norman  baron.  In  many  Lord- 
ships there  would  be  justice  administered,  rents 
collected,  customaty  services  exacted,  and  fines  and 
forfeitures  received  from  the  tenants.  So  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  from  the  time  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  castle  at  Newport  the  town  besran  to 
ffrow.  The  laiger  it  became,  the  closer  would  the 
dwellers  become  bound  in  social  ties  to  each  other. 
By  trade  they  would  accumulate  wealth,  and  under 
these  circumstances  the  more  onerous  wou  d  the 
duty  and  service,  which  it  was  reauisite  they  should 
pay  to  the  lord,  be  oonsiderea.  The  burgesses 
were  no  doubt  free  from  slavish  services  and  from 
the  arbitrary  payments  contingent  upon  tenure  s  in 
▼il'anage,  and,  though  not  as  the  immediata 
retainers  and  tenants  of  the  lord,  at  his  disposal, 
vet  in  some  measure  dependent  upon  him  and  under 
his  governance.  In  Ai>g1o->axon  times  the  Fnglish 
boroughs  were  subject  to  the  rule  of  an  elective 
officer  called  the  Portreeve,  and  the  best  authoritifls 
agree  that  the  system  experienced  little  alteration 
at  the  hands  of  the  Norman  conquerors.    TIm  tij^jak 


ai  tlie  Saxon  policy  was  still  allowed  to  prevail,  and 
•Doooraged  rather  than  suppressed,  instead  ot  a 
portreeve,  however,  a  badiff  was  placed  in  the 
Boronghs,  who  was  allowed  in  the  IcTOer  towns  to 
assume  the  appellation  of  mayor.  The  duty  of 
these  bailifb  was  to  collect  the  rents,  the  fines,  and 
forfeitures  of  the  tenants,  and  the  fees  and  tolls  of 
the  markets  and  fairs,  which  in  many  cases  were 
burdensome  and  obnoxious.  By  these  payments, 
however,  the  services  which  the  tenant  was  other- 
wise bound  to  render  to  the  lord  gradually  dis- 
appeared through  disuse  or  omission,  and  the 
townsman  was  practically  free.  After  a  time  the 
necessity  for  payment  was  not  so  rigidly  regarded, 
exemption  from  servile  duties  on  the  part  of  the 
townsmen  became  general,  and  their  privileges 
were  widely  extended.  It  was  this  concession  of 
privileses,  beyond  those  appurtenant  to  every 
i)orough  by  the  provisions  of  general  laws,  that 
was  the  object  for  which  charters  were  granted  by 
the  king  and  the  great  lords  of  the  realm.  By  the 
dose  of  the  13th  centurj  all  the  more  important 
towns  had  secured  the  right  of  justice  in  their  own 
borough  courts,  of  self-government  and  self- 
taxation,  and  their  liberties  and  charters  served 
both  as  models  and  incentives  to  the  smaller  towns 
like  Newport  then  struggling  into  life.  The  Ian- 
ffuage  of  the  Charter  granted  by  Edward  would 
lead  to  the  inference  that  the  town  of  Newport  was 
at  that  period  not  of  very  recent  growth,  and  that 
it  was  probably  equal  in  importance  to  Oaerleon, 
Cardiff^  and  the  other  towns  mentioned  as  sharing 
in  the  privileges  conferred.  It  is  further  evident 
that  Newport  must  have  been  a  plMce  of  c<  mmerce, 
or  the  numerous  exemptions  granted  would  have 
been  of  no  effect  or  benefit. 

At  what  time  Usk,  Caerleon,  and  Newport 
became  first  incorporated  and  obtained  the  privilege 
of  municipal  government  as  understood  in  modem 
days  is  unknown.  The  earliest  reference  to  the 
Mayor  of  Caerleon  is  believed  to  be  in  the  days  of 
Owen  Qlendower  (1410-15X  when  a  letter  from  ihe 
"  Mayor  and  burgesses  of  Caerleon  "  was  sent  to 
the  "Burgesses  of  Monmouth,"  informing 
them  of  Glendower's  proceedings  in  the  town  of 
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Garmarthen.  This  letter  is  still  preseired  among 
the  Cotton  M.SS  in  the  British  Museum,  and  has 
been  published  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  The  names  of 
two  of  the  Mayors  of  Oaerleon  appear  in  documents 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  (1606).  There  seems  to 
be  with  regard  to  Newport  nothing  more  ancient 
than  the  Charter  of  James  I.  (16&X  which,  how- 
ever, was  granted  to  the  <*  Mayor,  bailiffs,  &c.," 
indicatinff  tnat  the  office  of  Mayor  in  the  borough 
had  previously  existed.  Usk  is  still  governed  b^  a 
portreeve,  the  remnant  of  an  institution  datug 
from  Saxon  times,  and  the  exercise  of  which  office 
in  the  town  of  Usk  can  be  traced  back  for  nearly  600 
years,  viz.,  to  the  year  1398. 
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Pajit  I. 

"  It  eontaint  valuable  infonnation,  and  will  be  eagerly  BOUKht  after 
by  all  who  require  a  reliable  work  on  the  ancient  hiitory  of  the  District." 
~Usk  Observer. 

"  Persons  interested  in  the  history  and  topography  of  the  places  named 
will  find  some  Talnable  information  in  the  treatise.  Ilie  book  is  pub- 
lished in  a  couTenient  form.">-^Kie«t€m  Mail. 

"The  writer  deals  with  the  Pre- Historic  and  Roman  Periods,  conoem- 
ing  which  he  has  collected  and  arranged  a  vast  amount  of  cuxious  in- 
formation in  such  a  form  as  to  render  it  perfectly  intelligible  to  the 
general  reader ;  and  some  parts  of  his  work  which  admits  sndi  treatment 
are  marked  by  a  vigonv  and  plcturesqueness  of  description  very  welcome, 
in  comparsion  with  the  dir-os-dust  stjle  usually  adopted  by  antiquarian 
authors.  We  commend  the  little  publication  to  the  favourable  attentio 
of  our  readers,  as  a  worthy  endeavour  to  perform  a  much  needed  work."— 
Monffumththirt  Beacon 

*'  A  great  deal  of  interesting  information  has  been  brought  together, 
and  few,  we  think,  will  reail  this  little  work  without  realixinff  some 
addition  to  their  stock  of  antiquarian  \or^"—M(mimouiOuhirt  Merlin. 

"  The  author  gives  a  description  of  Newport  and  Caerleon  as  they  now 
are.  and  then  devotes  himself  to  the  pre-hlstoric  and  Roman  Periods. 
The  author,  will,  we  trust,  be  encouraged  to  prosecute  his  task  to  a  happy 
conclusion,"— 5on<A  Wctlt»  Daily  News. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  King,  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
writing  to  the  author,  October  0, 1880,  says :  "  The  book  is  full  of  interest- 
ing matter ;  and  the  success  of  this,  will,  I  hope,  be  sufBdent  to  encourage 
you  to  continue  the  undertaking  through  the  medissval  and  modern 
periods. 

Pari  IL 

"It  is  a  most  interesting  little  volume,  and  wiU  be  read  with  mudi 
interest  by  those  who  wirii  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  incidents  and  events 
connected  with  this  district  during  the  Saxon  period."— CTsfc  OUerver. 

"The  'Traditions  and  Facts*  are  carefully  arranged,  and  Judiciously 
discussed ;  and  when  completed  will  prove  valuable  for  reference,  and 
also  as  a  pleasant  guide  to  the  history  of  the  County.  "—AfonmoiUAsfttre 

"  The  author  has  in  all  respects  maintained  his  former  standard  of  merit, 
and  the  information  supplied  may  be  relied  upen  for  accuracy,  as  all  the 
best  ancient,  local,  and  other  hintorians  have  been  laid  under  contribution. 
Should  he  oouUnue  to  persevere  with  the  work  and  bring  it  down  to  latest 
times,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ssjing  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  and  most 
complete  histories  of  this  very  historical  district  extant  "Monmouthshire 
Beacon.    Seoond  Notice. 

Part  III. 

The  WstUm  Mail  In  nottdng  Ftet  III.  says—"  The  author  has  collected 
an  immense  mass  of  facts  pertaining  to  his  subject,  and  these  he  has 
digested  with  care,  and  expressed  tersely  and  lucidly.  The  book  is  a 
deserving  one  In  eveiy  respect** 

"The  contents  of  Part  IIL  disclose  a  great  variety  of  interesting  matter, 
and  the  antiquarian  and  the  student  of  local  history  ma^  alike  find  pleasure 
and  instruction  in  a  perusal  of  its  pages."— AfonmoiUmtrt  Mtriin» 
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PART  IV, 


NOBMAN  AND  MEDUEVAL  PXBIOD. 

▲GCB8SION  OF  EDWARD  m. — ^BOOBB  MOBTIMBIt  AP- 
FOINTBD  PRIME  MINI8TEB. — CREATED  "^ATtt.  OF 
MARCH. — ^18  ATTAINTED  AND  HUKO. — Trrp  ESTATES 
PASS  TO  THE  EARL  OF  STAFFORD,  LORD  OF  NEW- 
PORT.— ^HE  PROCEEDS  TO  THE  FRENCH  WARS, 
FOLLOWED  BY  THE  MSN  OF  NEWPORT  AJSTO 
NBTHBRWENT. 

The  events  resulting  from  the  deposition  of 
Edward  II.,  and  the  accession  to  the  down  of 
Edward  HE.  were  of  considerable  interest  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Gwent.  The  King  was  but  fifteen  years  of 
affe,  and  therefore  a  regency  was  appointed,  of 
wnich  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  Lord  of  Hon* 
mouth,  was  declared  the  President.  The  Queen, 
however,  having  the  power  in  her  own  hands, 
suffered  none  but  her  creatures  to  share  in  it,  and  one 
of  her  first  acts  was  to  appoint  as  Prime  Minister 
her  favourite  Roger  Mortimer,  who  was  then 
enabled  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  at 
his  pleasure. 

On  the  attainder  of  Hugh  Despencer  his  poases- 
sions  fell  to  the  Crown,  and  the  Lordship  of 
Gloucester,  with  those  o2  Gwent  and  Glamorgan, 
were  bestowed  on  Mortimer  by  the  Queen.  In  the 
year  following  (1328)  he  was  created  by  the  King 
Karl  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  or,  as,  he  is  more 
generally  tenaed,  the  £^rl  of  March.  In  this 
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capacity  he  asserted  such  authority  that  he  acted 
more  IDie  a  Sovereign  than  a  Minister,  and  beyond 
this,  he  converted  the  greater  part  of  the  immense 
fortunes  of  the  Despencers  to  his  own  use.  Such 
conduct  aroused  ptoat  jealousy,  first  on  the  part  of 
the  leading  nobikty,  and  at  last  in  the  mind  of  the 
King,  who  began  to  suspect  the  truth  of  the 
rumours  that  it  was  by  Mortimer's  private  orders 
that  the  King,  his  father,  was  murdered ;  that  his 
uncle  was  beheaded,  and  that  it  was  by  Mortimer, 
his  mother  the  Queen  was  with  child.  Accord- 
ingly he  agreed  to  plans  whereby  the  Queen  and 
the  Earl  of  March  were  surprised  in  the  castle  at 
Nottingham,  and  the  latter  sent  to  the  Tower.  He 
was  soon  impeached,  and  being  charged  with  the 
crimes  of  which  the  King  suspected  him,  was  con- 
demned and  hung  as  a  traitor,  November,  1330. 

On  his  attainder  his  estatcjB  became  once  more 
the  property  of  the  Crown.  Some  of  the  estates 
in  Glamorgan  were  granted  to  Eleanor,  wife  of  the 
younger  Despencer,  who  with  her  children  were 
released  from  prison  by  Edward  HI.  soon  after  his 
accession.  The  manor  of  Liswerry  was  retained  by 
the  Crown,  and  remains  still  among  the  list  of 
Boyal  manors.  The  lordship  of  Newport  was 
restored  to  Hugh  de  Audley,  and  conveyed  by 
Margaret,  his  omy  daughter  to  her  husband  Kalph, 
Earl  of  Stafford,  who  thereupon  was  created  lord  of 
Newport  and  Wentllwch. 

In  1337,  King  Edward  renewed  his  pretensions 
to  the  throne  of  France,  and  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  continuous  wars  resulted.  Edward  in  his 
designs  received  the  strong  support  of  the  barons 
generally,  who  freely  contributed  both  men  and 
money.  Gwent  and  South  Wales  were  not  behind 
in  providing  their  quota,  as  appears  from  the  par- 
ticulars preserved  by  Rymer.  As  soon  as  Edward 
had  determined  to  send  an  army  to  France,  he 
wrote  (August  28th,  1337),  to  his  chamberlain  in 
Wales,  ordering  thac  one  thousand  men  should  be 
hastily  furnished  ;  and  that  no  delay  might  be  in- 
terposed on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  clothing,  it 
was  further  ordered  that  the  soldiers  should  be  all 
clothed  in  cloth  of  one  colour.  This  instance  seems 
to  be  the  first  recorded  of  soldiers  being  dressed  in 


nnifonn.  Before  the  order  could  be  complied 
with,  the  King  again  wrote  (September  24th)  to 
the  authorities  to  say  that  the  soldierts  need  not  be 
aenn  at  present  as  the  voyage  had  been  postponed. 
Next  year  (1338)  Wales  was  required  to  send  one 
thousand  archers  and  lancers  to  Ipswich  to  embark 
for  Flanders ;  and  a  like  number  to  Portsmouth 
from  whence  they  were  to  embark  for  Acquitaine. 
Subsequent  campaigns  demanded  a  still  greater 
drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  from 
some  particulars  given  respecting  them,  we  learn 
the  precise  part  which  the  men  of  this  district  took 
in  them.  In  1342,  Ralph,  Eari  of  Stafford  and 
Lord  of  Newport  and  Wentllwch,  volunteered  to 
go  himself  to  the  wars,  and  to  supply  fifty  men  to 
go  with  him.  Although  the  earl  was  a  volunteer, 
we  find  that  *^*  fifty  men  with  lances"  were  "im- 
pressed "  out  the  Earl's  lordship  of  Newport  and 
Netherwent.  These  fifty  men  were  only  the  rank 
and  file;  and  no  less  than  fifty  others,  being 
officers  of  different  degrees,  including  the  earl 
formed  the  complete  company  from  this  town  and 
neighbourhood.  These  facts  are  borne  out  by  the 
records  of  the  King's  military  arrangements,  in 
which  details  are  set  forth  respecting  the  payment 
of  the  force.  These  details  curiously  illustrate  the 
system  pursued  at  that  period  for  providing  men 
for  the  military  service,  and  the  manners  of  the 
times.  On  June  25th  the  King  ordered  payment 
to  be  made  to  one  Ralph  Stafford,  who  had  volun- 
teered to  go  to  the  war  with  fifty  men,  and  the 
payment  was  to  be  made  as  follows  : — 

2  knights  bannerets  were  each  to  receive  48.  a  day. 
16  knights  at  28.  a  day. 
31  esquires  at  Is.  a  day. 
60  bowmen  on  horseback  at  6d.  a  day. 
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The  earl  himself  made  the  number  a  hundred.  The 
pay  of  an  earl  was  generally  8s.  per  day ;  but  it 
will  be  observed  no  payment  is  assigned  to  Ralph 
Stafford.  He  had  "  volunteered ''  to  go  to  the  war, 
and  in  all  probability  bore  his  own  expenses. 

In  the  crushing  victory  of  Orecy,  and  the  capture 
of  Calais,  which  speedily  followed,  Ralph  Stafford 


and  '*li]B  men  from  Newport  and  Netherwent'* 
were  in  the  first  diyiaion  of  the  army,  and  during 
the  campaign  performed  such  great  military  aer- 
Tices  that  in  recognition  of  them  the  earl  was 
created  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  appointed  the  King's 
Lieutenant  and  C^ptain-Genend  of  the  Dachy  of 
Aoqoitaine.  It  may  be  farther  noted  that  this 
same  Balph,  Earl  of  Stafford,  formed  one  of  the 
party  who,  with  the  King,  surprised  Mortimer  and 
the  Queen  at  Nottingham ;  and  that  he  was  with  a 
younger  Roger  Mortimer  two  of  the  twenty-siK 
peers  who  were  the  founders  (April  23,  1349)  of 
the  Order  of  the  (barter.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
founded  the  House  of  Befuge  on  Stow-hill,  and  his 
arms  sculptured  appeared  on  each  fagade  of  the  old 
West  Gate  that  formerly  stood  near  the  bottom  of 
Stow-hill,  in  the  town  of  Newport. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  OP  THE  DISTEICT. — 
THB  ABBOT  OF  CAEELEON  AND  TBE  ABBEY  OF 
LLANTARNAM. — QUERY  WHEN  CAERLEON  BECAME 
ATTACHED  TO  THE  DIOCESE  OF    LLANDAFF. 

Amid  the  narration  of  a  series  of  fierce  and  des- 
structive  wan  in  which  England  engaged,  it  were 
well  to  pause  for  a  brief  period,  and  transfer  our 
thoughts  to  subjects  of  a  peaceful  character.  In 
previous  chapters  we  have  shown  that  in  the  begin- 
ningof  the  12th  century  a  great  religious  movement 
went  over  the  land,  the  outcome  of  which  was  a 
desire  to  erect  large  and  costly  edifices  for  religious 
purposes.  Within  the  space  of  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century  such  buildings  of  more  or  less  grandeur 
and  extent  were  put  up  at  Bassalleg,  Malpas,  Caer- 
leon,  Tilantamam,  XJsk,  Goldcliff,  Monmouth,  Tin- 
tern,  and  Abergavenny.  The  ruins  of  Tintem  still 
indicate  the  magnificence  of  desigii  and  wealth 
expended  in  its  erection,  but  the  majority  of  the 
buildings  have  long  since  become  unnoticed,  or 
entirely  obliterated  from  the  ground.  Probably 
the  rage  for  founding  religious  institutions  soon 
spent  itself,  and  the  inevitable  reaction  had  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  mind  of  the  people.  The  various 
monastic  orders,  the  introduction  of  which  into 
England  had  been  the  means  of  stirring  up  the 
religious  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  became  less 
active :  the  members  enjoyed  the  delightful  soli- 
tude in  which  their  abodes  were  chiefly  fixed,  and 
the  rural  delights  by  ivhich  they  were  surrounded : 
the  pleasures  of  good  living  were  open  to  them,  and 
the  charms  of  innocent  and  healthful  sport  within 
their  reach.  Admitting  that  many  of  the  brethren 
spent  their  lives  in  the  studies  of  literature  and 
science,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  bulk  of  these  com- 
munities allowed  the  masses  of  the  people  around 
them  to  remain  in  ignorance  or  to  gather  their 
religious  instruction  from  witnessing  the  gorgeous 
ceremonies  of  the  church's  ritual,  which  was  still 
kept  up,  and  the  scriptural  pictures  and  sculptures 
which  adorned  the  walls  of  these  ecclesiastical 
buildings. 


Vtota  the  iinie  of  the  erection  of  the  abbeys  and 
monasterieB  above  named,  until  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,   very  little  indeed  can  be  found  re- 
lating to  them,  but  the  facts  available  we  produce 
here  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  the  district  down  to  the  period  last  named. 
First,  as  regards  Gaerleon.     Reference  has  several 
times  been  made  in  these  papers  to  the  Abbot  of 
Gaerleon,    and    of   whose  existence  at  the  times 
spoken  of  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  there  is  great 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  an  abbey  ever  stood  in 
the  old  city.     Tliere    is   no  account  of  any  such 
establishment  either  written  or  traditionaL     At  the 
same  time  the  old    building   now  known  as  the 
Priory    House    leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was 
formerly  occupied  by  some  religious  body.  The  late 
Mr.  Wakeman  investigated  the  subject,  and  we  can 
give  no  better  explanation  than  he  has  done.     He 
says  that  the    first   monks  for  the  Abbey  of  Llan- 
tarnam  were  probably  placed  in  a  house  in  Gaerleon 
under  a  prior  while  the  abbey  was  being  built ;  and 
when  they  removed  to  their  new  residence,  and  the 
superior  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  abbot, 
he  still  continued  his  title   of  Gaerleon,  retaining 
his  town  house  as  an   occasional  residence,   and 
when  not  using  it  leaving  it  in  the  occupation  of  a 
few  monks,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  prior. 
This  would  account  for  the  name  of  the  Priory 
House.     It  still  remains  strange  that  in  the  valu- 
ation  of  the  possessions  of  Uantamam  Abbey, 
made  at  the  Dissolution,  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
property  beloiu^ing  to  the  abbey  being  in  the  town 
of  Gaerleon.     It   does    not  follow  from  this  that 
there  was  none.      Omissions  are  frequent  in  such 
documents,  which  were  apparently  made  up  from 
the  rent  rolls  of  the  different  monasteries.     If  the 
Priory  House  were  at  the  time  the  valuation  was 
made  in  the  occupation  of  the  monks,  it  might  very 
easily  be  overlooked,  not  appearing  in  their  account 
books;  or  it  might  probably  have  been  included  in 
the  rents  of  their  Manor  of  Magna  Porta,  where 
the  parishes   in    which  the  several  tenements  are 
situated  are  not  given. 

Turning  now  to  Llantamam,  we  find  the 'par- 
ticulars of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  them  by 


Howel,  in  1178,  clearly  given,  but  it  iBBtnnge  that 
no  further  entry  ia  known  of  it  in  the  public 
records  for  several  centuiiea  afterwards.  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas 
^290),  although  the  Abbot  of  Gaerleon  is  rated  at 
£18  18s.  4d.  for  lands  in  Monmouthshire  and 
Glamorganshire.  No  allusion  or  statement  either 
is  made  respecting  the  abbot,  who,  it  might  be 
supposed,  would  have  taken  his  title  from  the  place. 
In  the  one  case — Tilantamam — ^we  have  an  abbey 
without  an  abbot ;  and  in  the  other  case—Caerleon 
— ^we  have  the  abbot,  but  no  abbey.  These  anom- 
alies have  led  writers  to  suppose  tnat  the  abbey  at 
Llantamam  was  presided  over  by  an  abbot  who 
took  his  title  from  the  neighbouring  town ;  and  that 
when  mention  is  made  of  the  Abbey  of  Caerleon, 
it  refers  to  the  institution  at  Llantamam.  Both 
were  of  the  order  of  Cistercians,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  other  possible  explanation. 

At  one  time  an  amount  of  laxity  seems  to  have 
prevailed  among  some  of  the  superiors  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Cistercian  order,  and  the  statutes 
issued  by  the  central  authorities  show  the  care  they 
exercised  in  maintaining  strict  discipline  even  in 
their  remotest  establishments.  In  one  of  these 
statutes  Caerleon  is  thus  referred  to  : — 

'*  De  abbatiboa  de  Carlein  et  de  Valle  Cmcis  et  de 
Amberoonem  de  qaibiu  dicitur  quod  rariasime  celebrant 
et  abstinent  ab  altari  commitibnr  abbatibua  de  Forda  et 
de  Combremare  nt  accedant  addomna  eoram,  et  diligentur 
inquirant  de  prsmiaaia,  et  quod  ioTenerint  per  litteras 
auoa,  aeqnenti  capitulo  fideliter  natAf^ant  mintiare. 
Prsedictis  antem  abbatibua  anctoritate  capituli,  generalia 
prsecipitar,  nt  ad  aeqaena  oapitulnm  Ciatercinm  ae 
prsaentant  omni  oooaaione  romota  aaper  oppositia 
reaponanri." — Statuta  anni    m.cci. 

By  the  efforts  of  the  Historical  M.SS.  Com- 
missioners some  important  documents  have  been 
unearthed  in  the  archives  of  Westminster  Abbey 
relating  to  proceedings  between  the  Abbot  of  Caer- 
leon and  others  as  to  the  monastery  being  within 
the  diocese  of  Llandaff.  These  papers,  so  far  as 
we  know,  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  we 
anticipate  that  they  will  throw  some  light  upon 
a  point  respecting  which  information  is  needed. 
Caerleon  in  the  early  days  of  the  GhnstiaQ  era  was 
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theseatof  anardibiBhop;  bat  St.  David,  on  his 

ftppointmont,  removed  the  see  from  Caerleon  to 
Meneyia,  atillf  however,  retaining  the  old  city 
within  the  limits  of  his  dioceae,  although  the  see 
of  Llandaff  intervened  between  the  one  and  the 
other.  Caerleon  is  not  mentioned  in  ''liber 
Landavensis."  This  book  was  written  in  the  12th 
centuiy,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
superiority  of  Llandaff  over  St.  David's.  It  would 
appear  clear,  therefore,  that  at  the  time  this  book 
was  completed  Caerleon  was  not  included  in  the 
diocese  of  Llandaff,  the  boundaries  of  which,  with 
the  exception  named,  extended  to  the  river  Wye. 
The  churches  of  Dinan  or  Dinham,  Llangwm,  and 
other  places  east  of  Caerleon  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bulls  of  Pope  Honorius  11.,  1128  and  1129,  as  then 
belonging  to  the  see  of  Llandaff.  Dinham  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  one  of  the  numerous  places  of 
which  the  diocese  of  Llandaff  was  despoiled  by  the 
Norman  barons.  Walter  Fitz  Richard  de  Clare, 
lord  of  Caerwent,  is  alleged  to  have  seized  and 
retained  Dinham,  and  it  was  not  until  1337  that 
Almeric  de  Lucy,  the  then  lord  of  Caerwent, 
restored  it  to  the  church,  along  with  Crick,  Caer- 
went, and  Llanf  air. 

How  long  Caerleon  remained  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
David,  or  when  it  became  first  attached  to  Llandaff 
is  not  stated  in  any  writer  that  we  have  yet  consulted. 
In  1323  the  patronage  of  the  Abbey  of  Caerleon 
was  granted  by  royal  charter  to  the  wife  and  son  of 
Hugh  Despencer.  After  thu  date  Mr  Wakeman 
was  unable  to  find  any  records  relating  to  the  Abbey. 

The  Priory  of  Goldcliff  still  flourished  when  the 
Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  was  made,  the  entiy  in 
the  record  appearing  thus  : — 

Ecclesia  de  Goldulivia  cum  capellii  )   Prior  de 

In   this  valuation   Christchurch,    Uanbedr,    and 
Catsash  are  included. 

With  regard  to  the  Benedictine  Priory  at 
Bassalleg,  fouuded  in  1110,  it  was  probable  that  it 
was  soon  forsaken,  for  Tanner  says,  in  his 
**  Monasticon,"  that  the  monks  were  recalled  to 
Glastonbury  in  1236,  by  Abbot  Michael,  who  let  to 
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farm  the  church  at  Baasalleg,  which  sdenui  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  no  monks  of  the  sonvent  were 
resident  there  at  that  period.  An  old  ruin  in  the 
recesses  of  a  wood  called  Coed  Monachty,  is  said 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  monastery. 

The  question  of  the  religious  houses  at  Newport 
has  been  exhaustively  investigated  by  Mr  Octavius 
Morgan  and  the  late  Mr  T.  Wakeman,  and  their 
researches  show  that  so  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century  there  existed  in  the  town  a  church 
or  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  but  by  whom 
or  when  founded  is  not  known.  St.  Nicholas  has 
always  been  considered  particularly  the  patron  of 
children,  but  also  held  in  great  esteem  by  mariners. 
Hence  churches  dedicated  to  him  are  frequently 
found  in  seaports,  and  generally,  as  here,  near  the 
harbour.  The  site  was  close  to  the  river,  a  little 
below  the  Bridge,  and  before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury was  used  for  the  erection  of  a  Friary,  of  which 
we  shall  say  more  hereafter. 
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WOMB.  BABDS  IN  THB  14tH  OBNTUBY. — J)AFT1>D  A^ 
GWILTM  AND  ITOB  HAXL  OF  HAB8ALB0. 

Among  the  results  which  followed  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Wales  by  Edward  L,  there  is  none  more 
prominent  or  remarkable  than  the  discouragement 
of  the  national  muse.  The  conquerors  exerted 
their  power  to  suppress  an  influence  which  was 
inimical  to  their  interest,  and  the  cler^  in  par- 
ticular arrayed  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
bards.  To  all  outward  seeming  Wales  had  become 
utterly  barbarous.  Every  vestige  of  the  older 
Boman  civilisation  had  been  destroyed  bv  cen- 
turies of  bitter  warfare,  and  civil  strife  had  kept 
the  people  from  sharing  in  the  general  progress  of 
more  modem  culture.  The  theme  of  the  bard  was 
no  longer  an  aspiration  for  political  freedom,  but 
toned  by  the  feelinss  of  regret,  despair,  and 
revenge.  The  poetic  fire  was  however  suppressed 
only,  and  not  destroyed ;  and  now,  in  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century,  it  broke  forth  in  a  new  strain. 
Its  former  force  and  sublimity  was  no  longer  dis- 
played, and  it  is  questionable  if  the  humour  and 
vivacitv  apparent  compensated  for  the  qualities 
which  nad  been  lost. 

One  of  the  greatest  poets  of  this  period  was 
Davydd  ap  Gwuym,  on  whom  the  appellation  of 
Petrarch  of  Wales  has  with  much  propriety  been 
bestowed.  Davydd  ap  Gwiljrm's  name  is  associ- 
ated with  that  of  If  or  Hael,  and  we  give  some 
particulars  respecting  them,  both  being  personages 
of  singular  renown.  Ifor  was  the  patron  of  the  poet, 
and  in  deep  gratitude  for  the  favours  bestowea 
Upon  him  the  poet  immortalised  to  all  Welshmen 
the  name  and  memory  of  Ifor  for  the  kindliness  of 
spirit  and  senerous  disposition  which  he  ever 
exhibited  to  his  fallow  man.  Ifor  Hael  was  the 
second  son  of  Llewellyn  ap  Ifor,  of  Tredesar,  his 
mother  being  the  beauteous  Angharad,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Morgan  Meredith,  whose 
anceatiy  we  have  before  spoken  of.  Ifor^s  elder 
brother  was  Morgan  ap  IJewellyn,  of  Tredegar, 
this  being  the  patrimonial  estate.  Many  writers 
represent  Angharad  as  heiress  of  Tredegar,  and  her 
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husband  aa  Lord  of  St.  Clair ;  but  the  reverse  of 
this  is  the  case.  Mr  WiJceman  states  that  Angharad 
was  lady  of  St.  Glair  by  inheritanoe  from  her 
father,  who  died,  seized  of  it,  as  evidenced  by 
Inq.  post  mort.  6  Ed.  HL,  and  Llewellyn  ap  Ifor 
beoame  its  lord  by  marriage  and  in  his  wife's  right. 
Aooording  to  a  pedigree  of  the  Morgan  family  now 
at  Tredegar,  signed  by  Robert  Oooke,  Olarenoieuz 
king  of  arms,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  "This 
liewellin,  being  in  Spavne,  did  there  man^r  deeds 
of  arms,  for  the  which  ne  was  honoured  with  the 
coat  of  arms,  Gk>uld,  a  griffin,  salyant  sable,  which 
ooate  his  whole  familye  have  used  sythence,  leaving 
their  ancient  coate  arg.  three  bul's  heds  sable." 

Ifor  Hael  was  termed  Lord  of  Maesaleg,  and  his 
residence  was  at  Wenallt  and  Gwem-y-deppa,  near 
Bassalleg.  The  buildings  have  long  been  in  ruins, 
and  give  little  idea  to  the  visitor  of  the  charms  that 
obtained  within  their  walls.  It  was  in  this  locality 
with  his  patron  that  Davydd  ap  Gwilvm  spent  most 
of  his  days,  and  by  his  presence  and  by  his  song 
oonverted  every  slope  and  glen  and  woodland  into 
classic  ground. 

Davydd  ap  GwUym  is  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Gwilvm  Gam,  and  to  have  been  bom  in  1340,  under 
the  following  eventful  circumstances,  which  are 
extracted  from  the  lolo  M.SS. : — Dafydd's  father 
fell  in  love  with  Ardudfyl,  daughter  of  Gwilym 
Vychan,  in  Emlyn,  but  through  some  fend 
between  the  families  neither  side  would  consent  to 
their  marriage.  The  result  of  the  inditeeet 
attachment  of  the  yoimg  couple  was,  however,  soon 
discovered,  and  Ardudfyl  was  by  her  fother  and 
brother  turned  out  of  doors  at  midnight  in  winter 
and  during  bitterly  severe  weather.  At  the  same 
time  they  sent  stnct  injunctions  to  all  her  relations 
that  none  of  them  should  admit  her  under  the  shel- 
ter of  their  roofs.  Seine  thus  an  outcast,  she 
wandered  about  she  cared  not  whither ;  but  when 
Gwilym  heard  of  her  destitution  he  went  after  her, 
traced  her  out,  and  took  her  with  him  to  Glamor- 
gan, intending  to  proceed  to  the  house  of  Ifor 
Hael,  his  maternal  uncle ;  but  others  assert  that 
he  and  Hor  were  brothers  in  law.  While  pursuing 
their  journey  at  midnight|  and  during  a  severe 
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tempest  of  wind  and  hail,  Davydd  ap  Qwilym,  their 
Bon,  was  bom,  a  seven  months  child,  under  a  hedge. 
Anxious  to  go  on,  they  next  day  reached  Llandaff, 
where  they  were  married;  but  Ardudfyl  died 
on  that  veiy  day,  and  was  buried  there, 
the  infant  son  haviDg  been  christened  on 
his  mother's  coffin.  Having  seen  earth  thrown 
over  her  face,  Gwilym  we  at  on  with  his  infant  son 
to  Gwem  y  cleppa,  in  Maesaleg,  where  he  lived  in 
high  w<)lcome  and  protection.  After  a  time  Gwilym 
returned  to  Cardiganshire,  and  married  agam.  As 
Davydd,  his  son,  grew  up  he  became  celebrated 
for  hiB  satirical  propensities,  and  left  home  at  an 
early  age  on  account  of  the  constant  bickerings 
that  took  place  between  him  and  his  parents.  He 
is  found  enjoying  the  friendship  and  patro- 
nage of  If  or  Hael  at  Gwem  y  Cleppa,  and  was 
appointed  his  steward.  He  also  became  instructor 
of  Ifor's  daughter,  with  whom  a  reciprocal  attach- 
ment soon  sprung  up.  The  daughter  was  there- 
upon sent  off  to  a  convent  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey, 
but  Davydd  followed  her,  and,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  servant  in  a  neighbouring  monastery,  consoled 
himself  by  offering  to  the  object  of  his  love  the 
tribute  of  his  muse.  Becoming  weary  of  this  barren 
enjoyment,  he  returned  to  his  patron  Ifor,  who 
received  him  with  his  former  welcome. 

Soon  after  his  return  a  grand  eisteddfod  was  held, 
under  Ifor's  patronage,  at  Gwem  y  Oleppa.  This 
eisteddfod  was  a  most  important  one,  and  has  been 
termed  ''one  of  the  three  regenerating  bardic 
conventions,"  there  being,  it  seems,  at  this  time 
few  who  knew  the  art  and  knowledge  of  vocal  song. 
At  tins  eisteddfod  the  Oy^dd  metre  was  first 
admitted  to  chair  privileges  to  which  it  had  not 
previously  been  entitled ;  and  a  competition  for  the 
bardic  chair  of  Glamorgan  ensued,  this  prize  being 
then  something  more  than  a  mere  nominal  honour. 
It  was  won  by  Dafydd's  force  of  genius  and  the 
purity  of  his  diction,  and  the  bard  was  invested 
with  the  designation  of  Dafydd  of  Glamorgan  ;  but 
his  more  f amuiar  title  was  Bard  Ifor  Hael. 

The  poetical  reputation  which  Davydd  acquired 
made  him  a  welcome  and  almost  necessary  guest  at 
the  festivals  of  the  great ;  and  it  was  at  these  that 
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Davydd  signalifled  himself  among  his  bardic  oom- 

Eeers.  At  Emlyn,  the  seat  of  his  undo  Llewellyn, 
e  enoountered  Rhys  Meigan,  between  whom  and 
Davydd  a  deep-rooted  enmity  had  sprung  up.  The 
laurels  in  the  encounter  were  awarded  to  Davydd  ; 
and  it  is  recorded  that  so  poignant  was  the  satire 
wielded  by  Davydd  that  Meigan  fell  dead  on  the 
spot,  being  unable  to  endure  it. 

Relating  to  his  association  with  the  fair  sex,  a 
curious  anecdote  is  related  of  him.  Having  an  in- 
clination to  be  diverted  on  one  occasion  with  the 
four  and  twenty  ladies  whose  favours  he  sought, 
he  made  an  assignation  with  each,  unknown  to  the 
others,  to  meet  him  under  a  certain  tree  in  Tre- 
degar Park  at  a  specified  hour.  Before  the  time 
named  Davydd  went  to  the  spot  and  ascended  the 
tree,  and  watched  them  all  arrive.  When  assembled, 
the  trick  played  upon  them  was  soon  discovered, 
and  gentler  emotions  gave  place  to  expressions  of 
indignant  vengeance.  Davydd  from  his  seclusion 
beheld  the  gathering  storm,  and  had  recourse  to 
the  muse  to  allay  it,  or  at  least  to  divert  it. 
Emerging  from  his  hiding  p^ace  he  pronounced  an 
extemporary  stanza,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
attempt  at  translation  : — 

Among  you  all,  the  kindest  jade 
Who  ofteneat  meets  me  in  this  shade 
On  summer's  moin,  to  love  inclined. 
Let  her  strike  first,  and  I*m  resigned. 

The  e£fect  of  this  was  to  set  the  ladies  accusing 
and  recriminating  each  other,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Davydd  managed  to  escape  almost  unnoticed. 

Among  the  ladies  to  whom  Davydd  was  attached 
was  one  Morvudd,  the  daughter  of  Madog  Lawgam, 
a  gentleman  of  Anglesey,  who  reciprocated  his 
love.  She  gave  her  hand,  however,  to  another — an 
aged  dotard,  whose  wealth  was  his  only  recom- 
mendation. From  him  Davydd  induced  her  to 
part,  and  they  ran  away  together.  For  this  Davydd 
was  fined  and  imprisoned,  and  in  prison  he  might 
have  ended  his  days  but  for  the  generosity  of  some 
of  his  friends  in  this  district. 

Among  the  bardic  contemporary  of  Davydd  ap 
Gwilym  was  Gruflfydd  Grug,  a  native  of  Anglesey, 
between  whom  and  Davydd   a  sort   of  amicable 
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rivaliy  took  pkoe.  UltiniAUlT  the  oontentioiii 
aasumed  a  hostile  character,  and  mi^ht  have  ter- 
minated in  the  extinction  of  their  f  nendahip,  had 
not  an  ingenious  stratagem  averted  the  event.  It 
is  stated  that  the  monks  of  Gwynlliw's  Priozy 
despatched  a  messenger  to  Moaa  with  a  letter 
stating  that  Davydd  ap  Gwilym  was  dead,  where- 
upon Grufiydd  wrote  an  elegy  to  lus  memory.  But 
wnile  yet  on  his  way  to  Mona  the  messexiger  sent 
another  back  to  Davydd  with  word  that  Grufl^dd 
was  dead,  and,  according  to  his  wish,  to  be  buried 
at  Strata  Florida,  where,  Gruf^dd's  information 
stated,  that  Davydd  ap  Gwilym  was  also  to  be 
buried.  The  same  day  was  named  for  both 
funerals.  Davydd  proceeded  there  immediately, 
with  an  affectionate  elegy  to  Gru%dd.  There,  how- 
ever, he  met  that  bard,  with  a  kind  elegy  to  him, 
and  ipreat  was  their  astonishment  and  joy  at 
meetmg  each  other  alive.  Thenceforth  to  their 
death  &endship  existed  between  them. 

Davydd  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1400,  and 
his  remains  lie  interred  at  Ystrad  flur,  Cardigan. 

His  poems  have  been  published,  and  to  these  we 
would  refer  our  readers,  but  we  quote  one  or  two 
havinff  a  local  reference.  Here  is  one  respecting 
himself  and  patron,  written  evidently  in  the  fuU 
enjoyment  of  manhood's  health  : 

Honours  great  for  me  are  stored 
If  I  live  from  Ivor's  hand, 
Hound  and  huntsman  at  command 
Daily  banquet  at  his  board. 
QPrincely  baron !)  At  the  game, 
With  his  piercinff  shafts  to  aim, 
And  to  let  his  falcon  flv 
On  the  breezes  of  the  sky : 
Dice  and  draughts  and  every  sport 
Of  Maesaleg's  joyous  court 
Will  the  host  who  governs  there 
Freely  with  the  poet  share. 

Here  is  another  celebrating   Ifor's   fame   and 

worth  : 

Thou^  Ivor,  darling  of  the  muse. 
Who  throiigh  the  world  thy  fame  pursues. 
Proclaim  thy  worth  in  every  clime. 
While  rapture  fills  her  lay  sublime. 
And  feel  ner  thrilling  soul  expand 
Whilst  fostered  by  toy  courteous  hand. 
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Thy  ample  gate,  thj  ample  hall. 

Axe  ever  opened  wide  to  all : 

Andy  wanned  by  Heaven,  tny  ampl^  mind 

Dilates  in  love  to  all  mankina. 

The  poor  from  thee  with  joy  letom, 

Thev  Uen  thy  name,  they  oease  to  moom, 

And  bid  the  God  who  knows  their  grief 

Reward  tiie  hand  which  gave  relief. 

As  lately  sitting  at  thy  board, 

Where  every  gnest  thy  worth  ador*d, 

With  ffrateral  warmth  I  tn  n*d  my  lays 

And  felt  high  transport  in  thy  praise. 

Whilst  nobie  dukes  and  barons  bold 

Spnmg  from  those  heroes  fam'd  of  old 

Unitea  anxious  to  proclaim 

The  peerless  glories  of  thy  name. 

Mame  far  renowned  for  worth  complete — 

The  i^reatest  of  the  truly  great ; 

To  smg  thy  deeds  I  oft^  rove 

Through  stately  Wenallt*s  verdant  grove, 

When  May  displays  her  floral  hues 

Invite  to  joy  the  tuneful  muse. 

I  feast  with  thee,  the  shades  among 

On  luxuries  of  ancient  song. 

Strive  old  Aneurin's  heights  to  gain, 

And  emulate  his  lofty  strain. 

O I  let  me  to  poetic  fame 

Consign  thv  great,  thy  deathless  name ; 

Thy  princely  stock  was  ever  gnu3*d 

With  martial  sons  and  dauffhters  chaste. 

The  noblest  virtues  all  oomoine 

To  gild  the  glories  of  thy  line. 

May  eveiy  olessing  from  above 

On  thee  descend  in  dews  of  love. 

If  ought  excels  in  bliss  divine. 

May  that  selected  meed  be  tmne. 

The  next,  we  can  well  imagine,  was  written  when 
Davydd'e  days  were  well-nigh  numbered  : 

"  Ivor  is  gone— my  friend  and  guide, 
And  Nest,  my  patroness— 4us  bride ; 
Morvyth,  m^  soul's  delight  is  fled — 
All  moulder  in  their  day  cold  bed ; 
And  I  oppressed  with  woe  remain, 
Victim  to  age  and  lingering  pain. 
My  shapeless  sin  with  dread  1  view 
And  tremble  at  the  reckoning  due ; 
I  dread  my  f oUjr's  long  careen 
But,  more  than  all,  my  God  I  fear." 

To  the  custom  of  scattering  flowers  over  the 
graves  of  deceased  friends  Davvdd  ap  Qwilym 
beautifully  alludes  in  one  of  his  odes — ''AnInYoca- 
tion  to  Summer." 
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O,  whilst  thy  toatonsof  flowers  Aiuithy^iiJer  iprayf 
thick  of  leaves  remun,  I  will  pluck  the  roses  from  tho 
brakes ;  the  flowerets  of  the  meads  and  gems  of  the 
woods;  the  vivid  trefoils;  beauties  of  the  ffround,  and 
the  gaily  smiling  blooms  of  the  verdant  herbs  to  he 
offered  to  the  memory  of  a  chief  of  fairest  fame.  Hum- 
bly  will  I  lay  them  on  the  grave  of  Ifor. 

In  the  same  piece  Davydd  ap  Gwilym  makes  one 
of  the  earliest  known  refereoces  to  the  custom 
prevalent  in  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire 
of  whitewashing  the  fronts  of  houses  in  the  coun- 
try. Some  writers  trace  its  origin  to  the  year 
1403,  when  all  grass  and  leaves  were  eaten  up  by 
immense  swarms  of  strange  insects,   and  when  the 

Eeople,  for  protection,  limed  the  walls  and  ground. 
Uvydd  thus  alludes  to  the  custom  : — "With  sun- 
shine mom  gladden  thou  the  place,  and  greet  the 
whitened  houses." 

Ifor  Hael  and  Nest,  his  wife,  are  said  to  have 
died  of  the  "  black  death,"  a  terrible  plague  which 
visited  this  country  about  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century.  By  this  visitation  London  lost  100,000  of 
its  inhabitants.  In  Bristol  (1348)  "the  living  was 
hardly  able  to  bury  the  dead ;  and  the  grass  grew 
several  inches  in  length  in  the  principal  streets." 
The  district  of  Gwent  no  doubt  suffered  also 
heavily  by  the  calamity,  though  particulars  are  not 
preserved.  At  the  time  of  their  death  Ifor  Hael 
and  his  wife  were  staying,  it  is  said,  at  the  palace 
of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  then  at  Bishton,  near 
Newport,  and  that  the  Bishop  (Pascal)  died  at  the 
same  time  and  from  the  same  cause.  There  is, 
however,  a  discrepancy  here.  The  time  of  Ifor's 
death  is  stated  as  1346,  which  would  be  the  time 
the  Black  Death  was  raging,  but  Bishop  Pascal's 
death  did  not  take  place  until  1361,  by  which  time 
the  scourge  in  England  had  disappeared.  It  seems 
not  improbable  that  some  writers  have  mistaken 
the  name  of  the  Bishop,  and  that  the  prelate  who 
succumbed  to  the  fatality  was  John  of  Eaglescliff, 
whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  chronological  series 
of  the  Bishops  of  Llandaff  to  have  occurred  in 
1346,  the  same  year  in  which  Ifor  Hael  died. 

Ifor  Hael  died  without  heirs,  and  his  estate  fell 
to  his  nephew,  Llewellin,  the  son  of  Morgan  ap 
Llewellin,  who  possessed  Tredegar. 
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BSTABUSHNEirr  OF  THB  ntlABT  AT  NXWPORT. 

In  previous  chapters  we  have  spoken    of    the 
institution  of  a  Friary  at  Newport,  and  we  now 
propose  to  give  its    history.     From    a  document 
possessed  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  Bart., 
of  Middle  HiU,  a  transcript  of  which  is  in    the 
collection  of  Mr  Octavius  Morgan,   it  appears  that 
the  Friary  was  founded  in  the  year  1377  by  Hugh, 
son  of  Balph,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  second 
Earl  of  Stafford,  and  Lord  of  Newport  and  Went- 
Uwch,  in  1372.    It  belonged  to  the  Austin  Friars, 
or,   as   they    termed  themselves,   Hermits  of  St. 
Augustine.    They  claimed  as  the  founder  of  their 
order  not  the  Romish  Apostle  of  the  Anglo  Saxons, 
but  the  eminent  African  bishop  and  Father  of  the 
Ohurch.     The  friars  were  chiefly  mendicants,  and 
their  buildings  were  seldom  endowed ;  but,  never- 
theless many  of  them  were  laree  and  stately,   and 
connected  with,    noble   churcmes.     To  the  town, 
especially,  the  preaching  of  the  friars  was  a  revolu- 
tion ;  the  older  orders  had  chosen  the  country,  the 
friars  frequented  the  fair  and  the  market-place,  and 
their  fervid  appeals,  accompanied  by  coarse  wit  and 
familiar  stoiy,  roused  an  unwonted  enthusiasm  in 
the  breasts  of  many  whose    religious  instruction 
had  been  previously  altogether  neglected. 

The  Staffords  were  great  patrons  of  the  Austin 
Friars.  Balph,  the  first  Lord  of  Newport,  founded 
a  house  for  them  at  Stafford  in  1344,  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  house  at  Newport  was  considered  as 
a  ceil  to  it,  and  that  the  first  members  of  the  order 
who  established  themselves  at  Newport  came  from 
the  older  house  mentioned. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  what  follows, 
it  may  be  proper  to  premise  that,  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  foundation  of  a  monastery,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  leave  and  license  from  the  rector  of 
the  parish  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be  erected, 
as  well  as  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
diocesan.  The  abbot  and  monks  of  St.  Peter's,  in 
Gloucester,  were  appropriate  rectors  of  the  parish  of 
St.  WooloB(or,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  document 
referred  to,   of   Newport),  and  this  instrument, 
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which  ifl  in  the  form  of  an  agreement,  comprising 
such  license,  under  certain  conditions  and  with 
the  approval  and  confirmation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Llanoaff,  was  enrolled  in  the  Leger  Book,  or  Cnar- 
tulary  of  the  Abbey. 

It  commences  thus  :  ^'Know  all  men  that  it  is 
settled,  accorded  and  agreed  between  the  reverend 
and  religious  men,  Thomas,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
Abbot  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Gloucester,  and  the  con- 
vent of  the  same  place,  apj^ropriate  rectors  of  the 
parish  church  of  Newport,  in  the  diocese  of  Llan- 
daff  in  Wales,  of  the  one  part,  and  Brother  Henry 
Tesdale,  Prior  Provincial  m  England,  of  the  Order 
of  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  and  Brother  Thomas 
Locke,  the  prior,  and  the  brethren  of  the  same 
Order  at  Newport,  in  this  way  :  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  said  abbot  and  convent  for  the  promotion 
of  Divine  worship  and  contemplation,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  Lord  Hugh,  Earl  of  Stafford,  their 
founder,  have  given  to  the  said  prior  or  guardian 
and  the  brethren  of  the  said  Order  license  and  free 
liberty,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  to  erect,  build 
and  construct  an  oratory  or  house  of  the  said 
brothers,  hermits,  upon  those  thirty-one  bui^gages, 
being  in  the  parish  of  their  said  church  of  New- 
port, which  the  aforesaid  Lord  Earl,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  progenitors, 
and  of  all  the  faithful  departed,  has  given  and 
granted  them  for  the  foundation  of  an  oratory  or 
house  of  the  brethren  aforesaid,  and  lest  the  said 
abbot  and  convent  that  now  are,  or  that  may  be 
hereafter,  or  their  church  of  Newport  should  suffer 
any  loss  in  tithes  and  oblations,  arising  from  the 
places  so  given  to  them,  or  from  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  and  likewise  for  the  site  of  the  chapel  of 
St.  Nicholas,  and  the  area  or  land  to  the  said 
chapel  annexed  and  adjoining  which  belonged  to 
the  said  abbot  and  convent,  and  which  they  have 
given  and  aranted  to  the  said  brethren  upon  which 
they  intend  to  build  and  construct  their  church, 
and  for  the  indemnity  and  interest  of  the  said 
abbot  and  convent  and  their  vicar,  and  their 
successors,  the  prior  or  guardian  of  the  said  house 
of  brethren  at  Newport,  and  their  successors,  being 
priors  and  brethren  of  the  same  house  or  place, 
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shall  pay  an  annual  pension  of  13s.  4d.  to  the  said 
vicar  of  their  church  of  Newport  aforesaid,  and  to 
his  successors  for  ever,  to  be  paid  at  the  four  terms 
of  Michaelmas,  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  Easter, 
and  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist  in  each  year, 
at  the  parish  church  of  Newport  aforesaid. " 

The  remainder  of  this  very  curious  document 
it  is  unnecessary  to  translate;  it  may  suffice  to  state 
that  the  vicar  was  to  have  a  power  to  distrain  upon 
the  premises  for  all  arrears. 

If  it  should  happen  that  the  house  should  be  fur- 
ther endowed  with  any  other  lands  in  the  parish 
a  new  composition  was  to  be  made  under  the  award 
of  the  Bishop  for  the  tithes  and  offerings  thence 
arising  with  power  to  distrain  as  before.  The 
Friars  were  not  to  usurp  or  retain  any  of  the 
tithes  or  offerings  due  to  the  mother  church  upon 
any  pretence,  and  to  make  immediate  restitution  if 
any  such  should  come  into  their  hands.  The 
Prior,  moreover,  swore  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists 
to  observe  and  keep  all  the  conditions  of  this  agree- 
ment, and  undertook  that  his  successor  should  take 
a  like  oath  to  the  vicar  for  the  time  being,  and 
administer  a  like  obligation  to  each  brother  of  his 
community. 

If  the  Prior  or  his  brethren  contravened  the 
agreement,  and  were'  convicted  thereof  before 
the  Bishop,  and  did  not  make  satisfaction  within 
fifteen  days,  their  house  and  church  were  to  remain 
under  interdict  until  they  complied,  which  if  not 
done  in  another  fifteen  days  they  would  incur  the 
penalty  of  the  greater  excommunication. 

Moreover  the  Prior  and  brethren  renounced  all 
prescriptions,  customs,  papal  rescripts  of  their 
order,  devices,  funds,  nullities,  indulgencies, 
appeals,  and  all  other  abatements  in  lands  obtain- 
able or  to  be  obtained,  whereby  the  agreements 
misht  be  evaded. 

Then  follows  the  confirmation  by  Roger,  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  under  his  seal. 

Two  copies  of  this  instrument  were  prepared  and 
indented.  To  the  copy  retained  by  tne  Friars  the 
seals  of  the  Abbot  and  convent  and  of  the  Vicar 
were  appended,  dated  in  the  Chapter  House  at 
GloQoeBtery  2nd  July,  1877.    The  copy  retained  by 
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the  Abbot  and  monkB  bore  the  seals  of  the  Prior 
Provincial  and  that  of  the  Prior  of  Newport,  and 
bore  date  18th  July,  1377,  and  the  confirmation  by 
the  Bishop  was  dated  10th  September,  1377.  The 
burgages  given  to  the  Friars  by  Earl  Hugh  should 
be  32,  as  that  was  the  number  they  held  in  1395, 
as  appears  by  the  records  of  the  Lordship  of  Went- 
llwch,  and  at  the  same  time  they  held  one  free  place^ 
by  which  it  is  supposed  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas, 
and  the  land  belonging  to  it  was  meant. 

'J'his  endowment  had  produced  to  the  Earl  32s  2d 
per  annum. 

From  the  same  records  we  learn  that  Hiunphrey 
Stafford,  grandson  of  Hugh,  created  Duke  of 
Buckinghsmi  in  1445,  gave  them  22  more  burgages 
before  1448.  Henry,  I>uke  of  Buckingham,  son  of 
the  last,  gave  them  six  more  in  1482,  which  dona- 
tion was  confirmed  by  Jasper  Tudor,  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, in  1487.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  monastery 
was  endowed  with  60  burgi^e  tenements  and  a 
small  freehold  at  Newport.  Whether  this  was  all 
the  property  belonging  to  it  or  not,  we  have  not  at 
present  any  means  of  ascertaining. 

A  burgage  tenement  did  not  necessarily  comp^rise 
a  house.  There  were  plots  of  land  like  what  might 
be  called  town  allotments,  many  of  which  were 
never  built  upon.  Such,  probably,  was  the  case 
here,  and  that  these  burgages  formed  what  half 
centuiy  ago  was  open  meadow  land. 
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BOOE&  MOBTDOBR's  SSNTENCB  KEYEBSED. — THE 
DE8CEin>ANTS  OF  THE  LOBD  OF  CABRLBON  BECOME 
jaSOa  OF  ENGLAND. 

Of  the  noble  families  mentioped  as  posseBsing 
estates  in  this  district,  it  will  not  be  necessaiy  to 
say  mnch  in  reference  to  that  of  the  Despencers 
beyond  the  statements  already  made  with  regard 
to  the  fate  of  the  principal  members.  The  second 
Hugh  Despencer,  ^  whom,  on  the  accession  of 
Edward  III.,  some  of  the  Glamorgan  estates  were 
granted,  died  in  1349,  without  issue,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Edward.  The  connection 
of  his  descendants  with  Newport  and  Oaerleon 
ceased,  and  it  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  up  the 
hilfttory  of  events  which  have  not  a  bearing  upon 
these  places. 

Regarding  Roger  Mortimer,  who  for  his  many 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,  was  so  summarily  be- 
headed, it  was  not  forgotten  that  he  was  con- 
demned without  witnesses  having  been  heard,  and 
without  being  allowed  to  make  any  defence,  which 
formalities  even  in  thos<)  times  were  prescribed  by 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  to  be  observed. 
On  these  grounds,  the  temper  of  the  nation  having 
changed,  and  the  circumstances  being  favour- 
able, Roger  Mortimer's  grandson  sought  for 
and  obtained  from  Parliament  an  Act  to  reverse 
the  sentence;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
descendants  of  this  Lord  of  Oaerleon  bv 
the  female  line  ascended  the  throne  of  England. 
This  grandson  of  the  "gentle  Mortimer"  of 
Edward's  Queen  married  Philippa,  only  daughter  of 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Olarence,  third  sonof  Edwud  III., 
and  by  this  marriage  became  possessed  of  the  Lord* 
ship  of  Usk,  formerly  held  by  Gilbert  de  Olare,  who 
was  slain  at  Bannockbum,  1324.  Its  descent  wss 
in  this  wise.  At  Gilbert's  death  Oaerleon  and  Usk 
fell  to  his  sister  Elizabeth,  who  married  John  de 
Burgh.  Their  son,  William  de  Burgh  (third  Earl 
of  lister),  married  Maud,  daiu;hter  of  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  aud  the  daughter,  Mizabeth  de  Burgh, 
was    married    to     Lionel,     Duke   of  Olarence. 
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Philippa,  their  only  daughter,  inherited  the  title 
of  CounteBs  of  UlBter,  and  was  also  heiress  of  Caer- 
leon  and  Usk.  Edmund  Mortimer,  her  husband, 
was  constituted  in  1379  Lord  Deputy  or  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  arrived  in  that  country  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  is  said  to  have  speedily  reduced 
Lreland  to  a  state  of  obedience,  and  during  his  short 
period  of  power  to  have  transported  thither  "  divers 
oaks  of  an  extraordinary  length  from  the  woods  of 
Penallt  in  the  territory  of  CJsk  in  Wales."  The 
deceased  earl  died  in  Cork,  and  left  issue  three 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

Koger,  the  eldest  son  of  Edmund  Mortimer  and 
Philippa,  Countess  of  Ulster  and  heiress  of  Caer^ 
leon  and  Usk^  was  bom  at  Usk  in  1374,  and  of  him 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  special  mention. 
Being  descended,  as  we  have  shown,  from  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  he  was  by  the  Parliament  of 
1386  declared  to  be  heir  apparent  of  the  Crown, 
Bichard,  the  reigning  King,  naving  no  children* 

In  1395  this  Boger  Mortimer  granted  to  the 
town  of  Usk  a  charter  conferring  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants the  privilege  of  electing  a  Mayor.  The  deed 
is  dated  at  his  castle  of  Usk,  and  in  it  he  sfyles 
himself  Earl  of  March  and  Ulster,  Lord  of  Usk, 
Caerleon,  &o. 

The  existence  of  this  charter  is  said  to  have 
proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  Usk, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  under  the 
following  eircumstances : — By  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
Usk,  in  common  with  other  parishes  in  the  county, 
contributed  to  the  repair  of  t^ewport  and  Caerleon 
bridges  over  the  river  Usk,  but  in  1792,  Mr. 
Prothero,  an  attorney  of  the  county,  set  up  on 
behalf  of  the  town  of  Usk  a  claim  for  exemption 
from  these  contributions  on  the  ground  that  bv 
virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  same  statute  of  Elizabetn 
no  '*  town  corporate  should  be  compelled  to 
become  contributory  to  the  repairs  of  the  bridges 
named,  which  was  bound  to  make  or  repair  any 
bridge  over  any  main  river."  The  proof  of  Boger 
Mortimer's  charter  was  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact  of  Usk  being  a  corporate  town,  and  the  exemp- 
tion claimed  was  granted. 

Eazly  in  1399  Ajng  Biohard  resolved  to  go  to  lie* 
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knd  and  avenge  the  death  of  hiB  kinaman  Mortimer, 
who  had  been  killed  in  a  ekirmuh  with  acme  of 
the  rebela  in  that  country.  He  marched  from 
Windsor  to  Bristol,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to 
Milf ord  Haven,  from  which  place  he  sailed  on  the 
29th  Ma>.  This  undertaking  of  Richard's  proved 
most  disastrous  to  his  career  through  the  interven- 
tion of  one  of  his  subjects  very  closely  identified 
with  the  county  of  Monmouth. 

During  the  boyhood  of  young  Rof^er  Mortimer 
there  was  bom  in  a  neighbouring  town,  of  noble 

S rents,  probablv  in  friendly  relationship  with  the 
ortimers,  a  child  who  in  after  years  was  to  prove 
Boger's  successful  rival  to  the  high  honour  of  occu- 
pying the  throne  of  England.    It  was  in  1387, 
while  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Derby  were  residing 
at  Monmouth  Castle,  that  the  countess  gave  birth 
te  a  son.    The  birth  of  a  subject  is  not  always  an 
event  of  national  interest  or  importance,  but  the 
position  of  this  infant  was  peculiar.     His  father 
was  son  to  John  of  Gh&unt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
was  known  to  court  the  throne,  and  to  claim  a  title 
prior  to  that    of    Roger  Mortimer,  who  had  been 
nominated  as  the  heir  apparent.     Roger  Mortimer 
daimed  his  title  through   his  mother,  Philippa, 
daughter  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence  :  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster  traced  his  descent  from  Edward  IIL, 
entirely  by  the  male  line.    It  will  be  at  once  seen, 
then,  that  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  the  Earl 
of  Derby  was,  at  least,  likely  to  be  of  great  local 
and  family  interest;  and  in  the  villages  around 
Monmouth  it  proved  so.    A  courier,  tradition  says, 
killed  his  horses  or  himself  in  his  eagerness  to  bear 
the   tidings   from   Monmouth  to  Goodrich;  and 
when  the  father  earl  was  hastening  homeward, 
hurried  thither  by  the  news,  thefenyman  at  Good- 
rich congratulated  him  upon  the  accomplishment 
of  the   expected    event.     The  young  infant  was 
placed  in  a  cradle,  since  become  historical.    During 
a  period  of  five  centuries  it  has  been  carefully  pre- 
set ved  as  a  valuable  relic ;   and  on  the  recent  visit 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  Raglan 
Castle,  the  cradle  was  brought  from  Troy  House 
and  submitted  to  their  Royal  Highnesses'  inspec- 
tion as  that  in  which  the  noble  hero  of  Agincourt 
passed  his  early  infant  days  in  peaceful  alumber. 
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Both  father  and  son,  we  shall  find,  afterwards 
ascended  the  throne  of  England — ^the  father  as 
Henry  JY.,  and  the  infant  as  Henry  Y.,  familiarlv 
known  as  Harry  of  Monmouth.  The  father  took 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Derby,  as  being  hereditary,  and 
the  King  afterwards  made  him  Earl  of  Hereford. 

In  consequence  of  a  quarrel  the  earl  had  with  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  a  mutual  intention  on  their 
part  to  fight  a  duel,  the  King  condemned  them 
both  to  puniahment--the  Duke  of  Norfolk  for  life, 
and  the  Earl  of  Hereford  for  ten  years.  The  earl, 
however,  made  such  a  show  of  resignation  that  the 
King  gave  him  a  promise  in  writing  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  demise  of  his  father,  John  of  Gaunt, 
he  should  even  while  in  exile  obtain  possession  of 
his  estates  and  honours.  That  pledge,  however, 
like  many  others,  Richard  forgot  as  soon  as  it  was 
granted,  and  John  of  Ghiunt  dying  soon  after- 
wards, the  King  took  possession  of  hii  estates, 
indudling  Monmouth,  and  retained  them  for  his 
own  use. 

We  must  now  bring  our  attention  back  to  King 
Richard  who  we  left  in  Ireland.  No  sooner 
had  the  King  left  for  Ireland  than  the  Earl  of  Here- 
ford, who  on  his  father's  death  took  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  whose  friends  were  both 
active  and  true,  embarked  from  the  Continent  with 
a  retinue  of  sixty  persons,  and  landed  on  the  4th 
July  at  Bavenspur,  in  Yorkshire.  Very  soon  the 
escort  of  sixty  was  swelled  to  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  persons,  and  the  prospects  of  Richard 
became  extremely  gloomy.  He  was  summoned 
from  Ireland,  and  landed  at  Milford  with  twenty 
thousand  men  in  his  train  ;  but  no  sooner  had  they 
set  foot  in  England  than  his  subjects  and  soldiers 
began  to  desert  him  rapidly.  There  had  been  in 
Wales  a  strong  attachment  to  Richard,  and  when 
he  landed  at  Milford  he  felt  confident  of  meeting  a 
large  army  to  support  him,  but  with  the  wholesale 
desertions  Richard's  heart  sank  within  him.  He 
had  conferred  on  Thomas  Despencer  the  Earldom 
of  Gloucester  and  the  Lordship  of  Glamorgan,  but 
although  the  recipient  of  this  favour  the  Earl 
desert^  Richard's  cause  in  the  hour  of  need,  and 
joined  the  party  of  Lancastrians.    Richard  darec| 
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not  venture  into  the  district  of  Gwent,  where  the 
influence  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  permanent 
and  extending,  but  made  his  way  to  Conway  in 
North  Wales,  and  was  there  taken  prisoner.  Lan- 
caster took  him  in  a  sort  of  triumph  to  London, 
where  he  was  formally  deposed  by  Parliament,  and 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  and  Lord  of  Monmouth, 
recognised  as  King  on  the  last  day  of  September. 

When  Richard  went  to  Lreland  he  took  with  him, 
as  it  were,  a  hostage,  young  Henry  of  Monmouth, 
who  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  but  on  his 
hasty  return  left  him  shut  up  a  prisoner  in  Trym 
Castle.  Young  Henry  was  soon  released,  and 
arrived  in  London  in  time  to  see  his  father  crowned 
at  Westminster.  Two  months  later,  Oct.  13,  he  was 
himself  created  Prince  of  Wales.  An  eye  witness  of 
the  ceremony,  Creton,  a  French  chronicler,  says  : 
"  The  King  conferred  on  him  the  whole  of  the 
land  of  W^es ;  but  I  think  he  must  conquer  it,  if 
he  will  have  it,  for,  in  my  opinion,  the  Welsh  will 
on  no  account  allow  him  to  be  their  lord,  for  the 
sorrow,  evil,  and  disgrace  which  the  English,  to- 
gether with  his  father,  had  brought  upon  King 
Eichard."    The  old  chronicler  proved  to  be  right. 
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INSURRECTION  OF  OWEN  OLBNDOWER. — OPPOSED  BY 
HARRY  OF  MONMOUTH. — OLENDOWER  DESTROYS 
CARDIFF. —HIS  CONQUEST  OF  GLAMORGAN. — 
DEFEAT  OF  GLBNDOWER  AT  MONMOUTH  AND   USK. 

Wales  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century  was  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition,  and  had  gone  from  bad 
to  worse.  The  Lords  Marchers,  paramount 
in  their  castles,  which  dotted  the  country, 
were  surrounded  by  hosts  of  armed  retainers, 
and  dealt  with  the  native  people  in  the  most 
domineering  and  unscrupulous  manner.  The 
sufferings  of  the  people  were  great,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  gave  a  most  unwilling  sub- 
mission to  the  English  yoke.  Goaded  at  last  to 
desperation,  the  old  warlike  spirit  of  the  people 
was  aroused,  and  thousands  were  ready  and  eager 
to  take  up  arms  to  free  their  countiy  from  a 
thraldom  which  had  become  intolerable.  Only  a 
leader  was  wanted;  and  without  design  he  at 
length  appeared  in  the  person  of  Owen  Glendovirer, 
a  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  ancient  British  kings. 

In  autumn  of  the  year  1400,  at  Buthin,  North 
Wales,  was  struck  the  first  blow  of  what  proved  a 
serious  insuirection.  Owen  Glendower's  primary 
object  was  to  avenge  a  local  wrong,  but  the  affair 
soon  spread,  and  the  people  throughout  Wales 
msde  the  cause  of  Owen  their  own,  with  the  view 
of  overthrowing  their  government  by  the  English 
nation  and  restoring  to  the  Principality  a  represen- 
tative of  its  ancient  royalty.  Glendower  at  once 
assumed  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  which  ren- 
dered him  dn  object  of  great  regard  to  the  Welsh 
people.  He  had  served  under  Richard,  and 
thoroughly  hated  the  Lancastrians. 

The  King  at  this  time,  being  engaged  in  a  war 
against  Scotland,  was  unable  to  do  much  to  repress 
the  doings  of  Glendower,  who  was  active  in 
ravaging  the  estates  which  lay  on  the  borders  of  the 
two  countries.  In  1401,  however,  a  large  force 
was  raised  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  placed  young  Harry  of  Monmouth,  then 
only  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  King  thought  this 
oommifluon  to  his  son  would  give  him  excellent 
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military  and  political  experience,  and  be  a  fott- 
night's  easy  work  for  him.  In  this  result,  how< 
ever,  he  was  somewhat  deceived,  the  ta.«k  of  extin- 
guishing this  outburst  of  Welsh  patriotism  having 
cost  Harry  as  many  years  as  his  father  had  allotted 
days. 

Glendower  soon  made  his  way  to  Herefordshire, 
where  he  was  resisted  by  Kdmund  Mortimer, 
brother  of  Hoger  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Caerleon  and 
Usk,  who  thought  to  do  the  King  a  signal  service. 
Mortimer,  however,  had  the  misfortune  at  the 
battle  of  Brynglas  to  be  taken  prisoner,  and  many 
of  his  followers  slain.  It  is  to  the  incidents  of  this 
battle  that  Shakespeare  refers,  when  he  says 
(King  Henry  IV.,  Act  1,  scene  1)  : — 

The  noble  Mortimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 
Vfaa  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welshman  taken, 
And  a  thousand  of  his  people  butchered : 
Upon  whose  dead  corse  there  was  such  misuse, 
Such  beastly,  shameless  transformation 
By  those  Welshwomen  done,  as  may  not  be 
Without  much  shame  retold  or  spoken  of. 

Parliament  now  took  up  the  matter,  and  instead 
of  remedying  the  injustice  of  which  the  Welsh  had 
complained,  enactea  laws  of  the  most  stringent 
character,  and  encouraged  a  system  of  reprisals. 
At  a  Parliament  held  at  Westminster,  in  the  2Ld 
Henry  IV.,  complaints  were  made  to  the  Commons 
of  the  ravages  the  Welsh  had  made,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  practice  of  carrving  off  cattle,  and 
arresting  merchants.  It  was  thereupon  ordained 
that  no  Welshman  should  be  permitted  to  purcluMM^ 
land  in  England ;  and  that  no  '*  whole  Englishman" 
should  be  convicted  at  the  suit  of  any  Welshman, 
within  Wales,  except  by  the  jud^ent  of  Et^lish 
justices.  To  make  the  separation  of  the  two 
nations  complete,  it  was  also  ordained  that  no 
Welshman  should  be  henceforth  chosen  to  be 
citizen  or  burgess  in  any  English  city  or  town. 
Other  laws  enacted  that  no  Welshman  should  bear 
arms  nor  defeasible  armour,  and  that  no  English- 
man should  wed  a  Welshwoman. 

Ab  the  insurrection  spread  the  King  was  neces- 
sitated to  give  it  serious  attention,  and,  raising  a 
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large  army,  proceeded  towards  the  Marches.  By 
a  writ  dated  at  Worcester,  8th  September,  he  made 
provision  for  fortifying  and  garrisoning  many  of 
the  castles  iu  the  Marches,  and  assigned  them  to 
persons  of  supposed  fidelity.  Oaerleon  and  Usk 
were  entrustea  to  Sir  Edward  Charlton,  of  Powys ; 
Caerphilly,  to  Lady  Constantia  Despencer ;  Aber- 
gavenny and  Harold  Ewyas,  to  Sir  William  Beau- 
champ  ;  Goodrich,  to  Sir  Thomas  Nevil  de  Fur- 
nivale ;  Crickhowell,  to  John  Pouncefoot ;  and 
Tretower  to  James  Berkeley.  The  King  soon 
retired,  and  left  the  brunt  of  the  contest  to  be 
sustained  by  young  Prince  Henry. 

In  the  summer  of  1402  Glendower  and  his  army 
burst  into  Gwent  and  carried  destruction  every- 
where  in  their  way,  every  fortress  along  their  route 
in  the  possession  of  individuals  inimical  to  Glen- 
dower*s  cause  becoming  a  prey  to  his  fury.  Crick- 
howell and  Abergavenny  fell  before  him,  and  at 
length  he  reached  Cardiff.  This  place,  with  the 
Glamorgan  estates  and  honours,  had  been  granted 
by  King  Richard  to  Thomas  Despencer,  who  ulti- 
mately proved  a  traitor  to  his  benefactor.  Despen- 
cer was  now  dead,  and  the  estates  were  once  more 
in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  Glendower,  who  had 
always  been  a  staunchly  loyal  supporter  of  Richard 
had  therefore  under  these  circumstances,  no  con- 
sideration for  the  town  other  than  a  desire  to 
ensure  its  destruction.  The  walls  of  the  town  and 
castle  were  well  defended,  but  the  persistent  efforts 
of  Glendower  began  to  alarm  the  inhabitants,  who 
sent  to  the  King  for  assistance.  This  being 
denied,  or  at  least  delayed,  the  place  fell  to  the 
mercv  of  its  assailant,  who  sacked  the  castle  and 
utterlv  burnt  the  town  save  one  street  then  out- 
side tne  walls  called  Crockerbtown,  in  which  the 
monastery  of  the  Grey  Friars  was  situate.  This 
was  protected  by  Glendower  as  the  monks  had 
sympathy  with  his  cause. 

Leaving  Cardiff  in  ruins,  Glendower  proceeded  to 
Llandaff,  and  there  burnt  the  bishop's  palace  and 
the  archdeacon's  castle,  which  were  said  to  be 
extensive  and  stately  edifices.  Caerphilly  did  not 
escape  attack,  and  uie  siege  being  feebly  resisted, 
its  defenders  soon  succumbed,  and  the  Castle  being 
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taken  poflsession  of  by  Glendower,  was  partially 
dijBinantled.  Glendower  speedily  obtained  Don- 
raven  and  other  castles,  and  his  conquest  of  Gla- 
morgan became  complete.  For  a  year  and  more 
his  success  continued,  and  the  prospect  of  establish- 
ing the  position  he  had  taken  up  was  so  great  that 
the  French  King  concluded  a  treaty  with  him  as 
'*  Owen,  Prince  of  Wales,"  and  sent  him  assist- 
ance. 

In  the  spring  of  1405  Henry,  having  resolved  if 
possible  to  destroy  Glendower,  made  great  efforts 
to  accomplish  his  purpose.  His  son  still  remained 
doing  chief  duty  at  Hereford,  and  on  the  11th 
March  a  division  of  his  army,  commanded  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Talbot,  obtained  a  considerable  victory  over 
a  body  of  Glendower's  forces  at  Grosmont  (Graig 
Hill,  it  is  conjectured).  The  English  general  had 
only  a  comparatively  small  numl^r  of  soldiers  at 
his  command,  but  the  Welsh  numbered  over  eight 
thousand,  and  lost  nearly  one  thousand  of  that, 
number  in  the  conflict.  The  -victory  had  no 
decisive  result,  but  it  was  supposed  that  it  was 
during  this  battle  that  Glendower's  son,  Griffith, 
was  n^e  prisoner.  The  Prince,  in  informing  the 
Eang,  his  father,  of  the  event,  writes  .-^ — "  Victory 
is  not  in  a  multitude  of  people,  but  in  the  power 
of  God."  The  Prince  further  writes  : — "  Prisoners 
there  were  none  taken,  save  one,  a  great  chief- 
tain among  them,  whom  I  would  have  sent  to  you, 
but  he  cannot  yet  ride  at  his  ease."  This  expres- 
sion seems  to  show  that  the  Prince  was  as  kind  as 
he  was  brave.  In  another  despatch  the  young 
Prince  bears  high  testimony  to  the  courage  of  his 
opponents,  and  states  that  the  people  of  G  went  were 
especially  expert  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
rivalled  the  English  in  their  use.  Their  pikes 
were  so  pointed  that  they  could  pierce  through  a 
coat  of  mail. 

A  couple  of  months  later  (May  14)  an  engage- 
ment took  place  in  or  near  the  town  of  Usk,  brought 
on,  it  is  said,  by  Glendower's  desire  to  release  his 
son  from  captivity,  and  retrieve  his  lost  position  in 
the  field.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  of 
the  Welsh  forces  about  1,500  were  slain.  Accord- 
ing to  Oarte,  Prince  Henry  commanded  in  person 
at  this  battle. 
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Writers  differ  as  to  the  battle  in  which  Qlen- 
dower's  son  waa  captured,  some  aaaerting  it  to  be 
be  the  first  and  others  the  second.  The  entry  in 
the  lolo  M.SS.  is  as  follows : — In  1405  a  bloody 
battle,  attended  with  great  slaughter,  that  in 
severity  was  scarcely  erer  exceeded  in  Wales,  took 
place  on  Pwll  Melyn  Mouutain,  near  Usk,  where 
Griffith  ap  Owen  and  his  men  were  taken,  and 
many  of  them  imprisoned ;  but  many  were  also  put 
to  death  when  captured ;  whereupon  all  Glamor- 
ganshire became  Saxons  except  a  small  number 
which  followed  their  lord  to  North  Wales,  where 
they  resided  and  had  issue. 

Tudor,  the  brother  of  Owen,  is  said  to  have  been 
left  dead  in  the  battle-field  at  Usk.  The  historian 
relates  that  so  great  was  the  personal  resemblance 
between  Owen  and  his  brotner  Tudor  that  when 
the  dead  body  of  the  latter  was  discovered  it  was 
immediately  reported  that  Glendower  himself  had 
falleu,  and  that  with  the  death  of  their  leader  the 
Welsh  must  necessarily  abandon  the  contest.  On 
closer  examination  it  was  found  that  the  exultation 
thus  spread  through  the  English  camp  was  pre- 
mature; for  although  the  resemblance  of  the 
brothers  wa^  very  striking,  it  was  observed  that  a 
wart  over  the  eye — a  mark  which  distinguished  the 
"  Great  Owen  " — was  not  to  be  found  on  the  dead 
body,  and  it  was  then  admitted  that  Tudor,  and 
not  Owen,  had  fallen  in  the  confiict. 

Soon  after  this  event  Glendower  received  a!>sist- 
ance  from  France,  10,000  troops  from  that  country 
having  landed  at  Milford  Haven.  They  took 
possession  of  Carmarthen,  and  then  marched 
through  Glamorgan  and  Gwent,  seizing  the  prin- 
cipal fortresses  in  their  way,  until  they  reached 
Worcester. 

King  Henry  gradually  succeeded  in  regaining 
them,  and  in  1408  the  insurrection  was  so  far  sub- 
dued that  the  House  of  Commons  considered  the  war 
terminated,  and  petitioned  the  King  to  give  pub- 
lic thanks  to  Prince  Henry  for  his  conduct  in  the 
direction  of  it.  Glendower,  however,  continued 
to  give  trouble  both  to  the  King  and  his  son  until 
his  death  in  141 6. 

Illustrative  of  the  intelligence  and  condition  of 
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mind  of  the  people  at  this  period,  we  may  refer  to 
the  belief  among  the  Welsh  in  predictions  of  the 
bards.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  of 
Caerleon  to  the  burgesses  of  Monmouth,  written 
concerning  the  events  then  narrated,  presents  a 
remarkable  case.  They  say,  **  Furthermore  we  do 
you  to  understand  that  Owain,  when  in  the  town  of 
Carmarthen,  sent  after  Hopkyn  ab  Thomas,  of 
Gower,  to  come  and  speak  with  him  upon  truce ; 
and  when  flopkyn  came  to  Owain  he  prayed  him, 
inasmuch  as  he  held  him  to  be  master  ot  Brut,  that 
is,  able  to  interpret  Myrd din's  vaticinations 
which  formed  part  of  Geoffrey  Brut,  he  should  do 
him  to  understand,  and  in  what  manner,  it  should 
befall  him ;  and  he  deliberately  (wittliche)  told  him 
that  he  should  be  taken  within  a  brief  time  ;  and 
that  the  taking  should  be  between  Carmarthen  and 
Gower,  and  under  a  black  banner  .  .  .  And  we 
do  you  to  understand  that  all  these  tidings  are 
sootJi,  without  doubt." 

During  Heniy's  reign,  in  the  year  1403,  there 
occurred,  according  to  tnelolo  M.SS.,  a  contention 
in  sports  between  thirty  men  of  Glamorgan  and  the 
same  number  of  the  men  of  Gwent,  in  which  the 
men  of  Glamorgan  proved  triumphant;  whereupon 
the  Gwentians  became  enraged,  and  drawing  their 
daggers  insisted  that  the  men  of  Glamorgan  had 
taken  from  them  their  property  in  money  and 
clothes,  and  they  killed  more  than  one  hundred 
persons,  including  men,  women,  and  children. 
This  cruelty  impelled  the  men  of  Glamorgan  to 
master  them  in  all  feats  and  sports.  The  said  cir- 
cumstance gave  rise  to  the  adage,  ''Glamorgan 
thieves,"  in  Gwent;  and  ''the  blood  hounds  of 
Gwent,"  in  Glamorgan. 

King  Henry  Iv.'s  death  took  place  in  1413, 
previous  to  which  he  ratified  and  confirmed  to  the 
town  of  Newport  the  charter  first  granted  by 
Edward  II. 

The  King's  death  seemed  to  admit  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  treating  the  Welsh  people  with  less 
Severity  than  hitherto.  We  have  already  mentioned 
of  the  harsh  laws  enacted,  but  there  were  stiU 
others  enforced  which  must  now  be  regarded  ad 
oruel  in  the  extreme.    A  Welsh  man  manying  an 
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Englishwoman  was  subject  to  severe  penalties, 
and  no  Welsh  child  was  permitted  to  be  appren* 
ticed  to  any  trade  in  any  town  in  the  kingdom. 
The  good  old  custom  of  Cymmortha — that  is,  a 
meeting  together  of  persons  to  assist  each  other  in 
harvest  or  other  agricultural  work — was  strictly 
forbidden,  and  the  assembling  of  bards,  who  were 
designated  rymours  and  minstrels,  and  classed  with 
vagabonds,  was  declared  illegal.  Agriculture  was 
necessarily  neglected  during  fiie  period  of  Glen- 
dower's  insurrection,  and  the  people  generally  were 
lawless  and  violent.  The  only  method  of  revenge 
practical  to  them,  that  of  making  raids  into  English 
territoiy,  was  continually  resorted  to,  and  the 
Lawrudd  or  murderers  were  amon^  the  favourite 
retainers  in  the  households  of  the  nch. 

It  was  time  that  a  milder  regime  should  be  in- 
augurated, or  the  Welsh  would  naturally  have 
resisted  until  every  man  was  exterminated. 
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CHABAOTEB  OF  HABBT  OF  MONMOX7TH. — WAB8  OF 
THE  R06KS — FBOPLK  OF  GWBNT  DIVIDBD  INTO  LAN- 
CASTBIANS  AND  YOBKISTS. — THB  DUKB  OF  TO&K 
LORD  OF  CAJERLBON.  — OWBN  TUDOR  IMFRI80NBD  IN 
NEWPORT  CASTLB. — CHARTER  ORANTED  TO  NEW- 
FORT  BY  HBNRY  VI. — INFLUENCE  OF  EDWARD  IV. 
IN  OWBNT. — CASTLES  DISIfANTLED. — EARL  OF  PEM- 
BROKE ACQUIRES  THE  GHIBF  LORDSHIPS. — DUKE 
OF  BUCKINGHAM  REWARDED. — ^HIS  ESTATES  ES- 
TREATED. 

The  character  of  Harry  of  Monmouth  has  been 
grandly  treated  by  Shakespere.  His  younger  days 
gave  little  promise  of  good  qualities,  but — 

The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body 

Bat  that  his  wildness  mortified  in  him 

Seemed  to  die  too  ;  yea,  at  that  very  moment 

Consideration  like  an  angel  came 

And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  ont  of  him, 

Leaving  his  body  as  a  ptradise 

To  envelope  and  contain  celestial  spirits  : 

Never  was  such  a  sudden  scholar  made, 

Never  came  reformation  in  a  iiood 

With  such  a  heady  current,  scouring  faults  ; 

Nor  never  hydra-headed  wilfulness 

So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once 

As  in  this  King. 

The  Welsh  displayed  leas  aversion  to  him  than 
to  his  father,  and  when  he  proceeded  to  the  French 
wars  no  more  gallant  and  loyal  men  followed  him 
than  those  from  the  district  of  Gwent.  At  the 
battle  of  Agincourt — with  which  the  fame  of  Henry 
y.  will  ever  be  associated — the  men  of  Monmouth- 
shire particularly  distinguished  themselves.  War- 
burton,  in  a  poetic  sketeh,  delineates  the  position 
in  which  the  men  of  each  county  occupied,  and 
thus  describes  those  of  Monmouth  :— 

The  men  of  Monmouth  (for  the  ancient  love 
To  that  dear  country  neighbouring  them  so  nigh) 
Next  after  them  in  equipaire  that  move 
Three  crowns  imperial,  which  supported  were 
With  three  arm'a  arms,  in  their  proud  ensign  bear. 

During  the  battle  Henry  was  struck  down  by 
the  Duke  of  Alengon,  when  David  Gam,  a  native 
of  Oldcourt,  in  Monmouthshire)  interposed,  and 
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received  in  his  own  breast  the  sword  which  wa« 
intended  for  his  sovereign's. 

Henry  Y.  completed  a  reign  of  ten  years,  and 
died  August  Slst,  1422,  leaving  a  son,  who  bore 
the  same  name,  to  succeed  him. 

With  the  accession  of  Henry  YI.  began  the  dis- 
putes arising  out  of  family  chums,  whose  wars  fill 
one  of  the  most  bloody  and,  at  the  same  time, 
romantic  pages  of  the  country's  histoiy  :  we  allude 
to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  That  the  county  of 
Monmouth  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  prolonged 
and  sanguinary  struggle  must  be  evident,  when  it 
is  remembered  who  were  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
contest.  The  newly-crowned  King  was  son  of 
Harry  of  Monmouth,  whose  father  and  grandfather 
had  held  large  possessions  in  the  county.  The 
claimant  to  the  throne  was  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 

Ssndson  of  Edward  HE.,  and  the  son  of  Anne 
ortimer  (heiress  of  Caerleon  and  Usk),  by  her 
marriage  to  Richard,  the  Earl  of  Cambridge. 

The  title  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Lordship  of 
Caerleon  is  supported  by  a  curious  deed  cited  by 
Dugdale.  It  runs  thus  :  "  Titulas  Ricardi  ducis 
Ebor,  ad  Dominum  de  Karlyon  et  patronagium 
Prioratus  de  Goldclyffe."  This  deed  enumerates 
the  Lords  of  Caerleon  from  Owen  Wan  to  Eliza- 
beth, sister  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  the  last  £arl  of 
Gloucester,  from  whom  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
lineally  descended. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  Gwent  was  divided 
regarding  the  question  in  which  the  country  took 
so  deep  an  interest.  It  is  said  by  historians  that 
during  this  contest  there  were  no  neutrals  within 
the  realm,  and  it  is  not  likely  the  partizanship  was 
less  intense  in  Gwent  than  in  other  parts.  The 
upper  portion  of  Gwent,  including  Monmouth,  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  Lancastrians,  whilst  the 
lower  portion,  including  Newport,  Caerleon,  and 
Usk,  was  under  the  Yorkist  influence.  Both  par- 
ties, in  fact,  largely  recruited  their  armies  from 
this  district. 

In  the  course  of  these  eventful  wars  (1460)  Owen 
Tudor  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Yorkists,  and 
confined  in  Newport  Castle,  where  his  fate  appeared 
inevitably  sealed.     But  the  heroic  action  of  his 
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friendB  and  countrjnnen  averted  his  doom  for  a 
time. 

On  the  capture  and  imprisonment  of  Owen 
Tudor  becoming  known,  a  powerful  sensation  was 
created  in  North  Wales,  and  a  hundred  gentlemen 
formed  themselves  into  a  band  and  volunteered 
their  service  to  rescue  him  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Placing  themselves  under  the  command  of  John 
ap  Meredith,  they  travelled  southward  with  all 
speed  until  they  reached  Newport  Castle,  when 
they  rescued  their  countryman  whom  they  bore  off 
in  triumph.  By  what  means  they  effected  their 
purpose  is  not  recorded.  As  they  were  not  suffi- 
cient in  number  nor  possessed  of  the  necessary 
means  to  take  the  Castle  by  storm,  it  is  presumed 
that  they  bribed  the  garrison,  or  contrived  some 
ingenious  stratagem.  The  triumph  which  they 
achieved,  however,  was  well  nigh  being  defeated 
by  an  incident  which  occurred  soon  after  their 
return  journey  commenced.  They  passed  safely 
through  Caerleon,  but  after  proceeding  about  two 
miles  further  on  the  road  they  suddenly  found 
themselves  opposed  by  a  superior  number  of 
Torkists  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  to  intercept 
their  retreat.  John  ap  Meredith  comprehended 
his  position  in  a  moment,  and  with  great  coolness 
arranged  for  a  sudden  and  desperate  onset,  as  it 
appeared  to  him  that*the  only  chance  of  escape  was  by 
cutting  their  way  through  the  midst  of  their  enemies. 
After  addressing  a  few  inspiriting  words  to  his 
party,  he  placed  himself  and  his  sons  in  the  van 
and  rushed  forward,  the  whole  party  following  his 
example.  Strange  to  say,  they  escaped  wi&out 
losing  a  man  or  suffering  any  material  injury, 
except  to  the  chief  himself,  who  received  a  sabre 
cut  in  the  face. 

Owen  Tudor  continued  a  zealous  partizan  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster,  but  what  rank  he  held,  or  by 
what  means  he  was  mtroduced  into  military  life,  is 
not  on  record,  but  it  is  supposed  he  fought  in  the 
first  instance  as  a  volunteer,  and  won  subsequent 
promotion.  Although  he  married  the  widow  of 
Henry  Y.,  and  supported  the  King's  cause,  he 
received  no  honours,  but  his  sons,  who  were  half- 
broUiers  of  King  Henry  YI.,  were  created  earls, 


Bdmaad  becoming  Earl  of  Biohmond,  snd  J«Eq[>ar, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  Bubsequently  became  pos- 
aeaaed  of  the  lordship  of  Glamor^^n. 

In  the  year  1455,  with  a  view,  probably,  of 
fining  favour  or  inflaence  in  thia  diatricfc,  King 
Henry  VI.,  by  charter,  granted  certain  privileges 
to  the  buigesses  and  other  inhabitants  of  i^ewport, 
Caerleon,  Usk,  Cardiff,  and  other  towns.  1  here 
is  this  peculiarity  about  the  charter  that  the  pri- 
vileges of  freedom  of  toll  throughout  the  kingdom, 
the  Duchy  of  Acquitaine  and  the  Lordship  of 
Ireland  had  already  been  granted  by  charter  by 
Edward  II.,  and  confirmed  by  Richard  IE.,  Henry 
IV.,  and  Henry  V.  Why  Henry  VI.  should  have 
granted  a  new  charter  instead  of  confirming  the 
the  existing  one  is  not  clear,  and  it  is  also  strange 
that  the  charter  of  Henry  VI.  should  have  been 
subsequently  set  aside,  and  the  older  one  renewed 
when  EliJ»beth  came  to  the  throne — ^a  century 
later,  viz.,  in  1558.  In  the  charter  of  Henry  VI., 
however,  specif  privileges  were  conferred  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Cardiff,  beyond  those  granted  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  towns  named.  Thus  it 
is  recited  that  "for  the  loyalty  and  true  regard 
which  the  burgesses  had  for  the  King  and  his  an- 
cestors, and  for  the  great  labour,  charges,  and 
expenses  they  had  incurred  in  fortifying  the  town 
with  walls,  towers^  gates,  and  ditches ;  and  further, 
because  they  had  incurred  and  received  great  in- 
dignities, and  the  hatred  of  those  living  in  foreign 
parts,  the  King  granted  to  the  burgesses  and 
mhabitants  that  none  of  them  should  be  impleaded, 
molested,  disturbed,  or  aggrieved  in  any  place  for 
any  felonies,  trespasses,  or  contracts,  &c.,  done  out 
of  the  town  of  Cardiff,  except  before  the  constables 
of  Cardiff,  and  the  bailiffs  of  the  town  for  the  time 

being." 

At  this  time  the  Lord  of  Glamorgan,  including 
Cardiff,  was  Richard  Nevill,  the  great  king  maker, 
whilst  Newport,  Caerleon,  and  Usk  was  held  by 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  who  in  the  same  year,  but 
probably  after  the  granting  of  the  charter,  took 
the  King  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans. 

The  unhappy  state  of  feeling  which  existed 
throughout  the  countxy  was  not  lessened  in  the 
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district  of  Gwent  when  Edward  lY.,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  triumphing  House  of  York,  came 
to  the  throne.  The  estates  held  by  Hen^  YL, 
indudinff  that  of  Caldicot,  was  tninaferred  to 
Edward  lY.  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  honours 
conferred  by  his  predecessor  on  his  supporters 
were  annulled,  and  awarded  to  those  who  had, 
through  the  late  trials,  proved  themselves  partisans 
of  Emrard.  Throughout  England  was  tnen  wit- 
nessed a  duplicate  set  of  nobles,  and  thus  Williadn 
Herbert,  of  Raglan,  for  his  great  services  agninst 
the  House  of  ikncaster,  was  made  Earl  of  JPem- 
broke  in  the  place  of  Jaspar  Tudor,  who  had  been 
created  by  Henry  YI. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Edward  was  to  dis- 
mantle all  the  Lancastrian  castles  in  the  district, 
and  renderthem  untenable  for  militair  occupation. 
Among  the  castles  thus  treated  was  that  of  Caldi- 
cott,  which  the  Kins  then  granted  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  held  it  until  1469,  when  it  again 
reverted  to  the  Crown.  By  the  grants  made  to 
him  by  the  Kieg,  and  his  acquifutions  in  other 
ways,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  became  possessed  of 
the  chief  lordships,  and  was  the  great  landowner 
in  the  countv  of  Monmouth. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  lY.,  the  old  factions 
again  brdke  out,  and  they  were  both  sufficiently 
powerful  and  vindictive  to  sow  the  seeds  of  much 
confusion  and  crime.  The  late  King's  son,  13 
yean  of  age,  was  on  the  death  of  lus  father 
immediately  crowned  as  Edward  Y.  His  uncle 
Richard,  the  Protector,  whose  base  designs  upon 
the  throne  are  well  known,  found  a  ready  and 
active  supporter  in  the  person  of  Henry  Stafford, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  poesessious  in  this 
part  we  have  already  mentioned.  Buckingham  is 
said  to  have  deeply  participated  in  Ihe  views  as 
well  as  the  crimes  of  Kichard,  and  as  a  reward  he 
was  speedily  made  (by  deed  dated  13th  '^uly,  1483) 
the  possessor  of  the  lordship  and  castle  of  Caldi- 
cott,  and  of  which  latter  he  was  made  constable. 
Subsequently  he  was  further  rewarded  b^r  being 
appointed  as  constable,  steward,  and  receiver  of 
ine  Lordships,  Manors,  and  Castles  of  Caerleon, 
Usk,  Monmouth,  and   of  all  the  towns,  castles, 
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manora,  lordships,  lands  and  tenements  which 
had  been  parcels  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  the 
Marches.  We  assume  that  the  lordship  and  castle 
of  Wentlooge,  with  the  town  and  castle  of  New* 
port,  were  included  in  these  rewards,  as, 
although  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  records 
we  have  referred  to,  are  known  to  have  been  held 
by  Edward  Stafford,  his  son,  the  third  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  Notwithstanding  all  these  honours, 
Buckingham  was  one  of  the  first  to  desert  Kichard's 
cause,  and  embark  in  an  insurrection  against  him. 
He  raised  an  army  in  Gwent,  and  proceeded 
towards  England,  when  an  unforeseen  disaster  befell 
him  and  his  soldiers.  He  had  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gloucester,  when  he  found  that  owmg 
to  the  recent  heavy  rains  the  river  had  become 
swollen,  and  the  face  of  the  countiy  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  huge  lake.  Buckingham,  under 
these  circumstances,  was  unable  to  push  forward, 
and  could  not  find  subsistence  for  his  force  where 
he  was.  The  soldiers,  therefore,  disbanded  them- 
selves and  returned  home.  Bichard  hastened  to 
meet  Buckingham,  who  was  betrayed  into  his  hands, 
and  soon  led  to  execution  at  Salisbury.  Newport, 
Oaerleon,  Usk,  Monmouth,  and  other  estates 
possessed  by  the  duke  then  once  more  estreated 
to  the  Crown,  and  were  apparency  so  held  for  16 
years,  until  1499,  when  Heniy  VII.  restored  them 
to  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  did 
homage  for  them. 

In  the  time  of  Richard,  the  constable  of  Usk 
Castle  was  John  Edwards,  a  member  of  a  family 
then  living  at  Crindau,  near  Newport. 

The  estates  mentioned  above  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Buckingham  family  until  1521,  when 
the  then  duke,  in  consequence  of  the  unguarded 
language  in  which  he  ventured  to  condemn  the 

Sigeantries  and  follies  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
old,  was  attainted  and  perished  on  the  scaffold 
The  estates  were  seized  by  Henry  VllL,  and 
the  possession  of  them  may  have  facilitated  the 
subsequent  proceedings  of  Henry  in  bringing  the 
Marches  more  directly  under  the  government  of 
English  laws. 
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LIVB8  OF  BRITI8H  SAIirrS. — 8T.  OWTKUJW,  F0X7in>SB 
OF  ST.    WOOLOS  CHUACH. 

Before  we  proceed  to  indicate  the  local  events 
relating  to  tne  period  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
YUI.,  we  must  redeem  our  promise,  to  nar- 
rate the  lives  of  some  of  the  ancient  British 
iSaints,  and  particularlv  the  life  of  St  Gwynlliw, 
the  founder  of  St  Woolos  Church.  The  appended 
biograi>hical  notice  of  this  holy  man  is  taken  from 
a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  fac-simile  of 
the  introduction  to  which  has  been  published  in 
the  works  of  the  Welsh  M.S3  Society.  This 
record  gives  the  earliest  definite  mention  of  which 
we  are  aware  of  the  precise  spot  upon  which  the 
church  and  town  of  Newport  now  stands ;  and 
though  upwards  of  thirteen  centuries  have  passed 
away  the  spot  first  rendered  sacred  by  Gwynlliw  is 
still  preserved,  and  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of 
Christian  worship.  We  shall  append  to  the  life  of 
St.  Gwynlliw  an  account  of  the  life  of  St.  Cadoc, 
and  extracts  from  the  lives  of  several  saints  of 
lesser  note,  chiefly  because  they  furnish  further 
particulars  of  the  life  of  GwynlHw  (though  appa- 
rently in  some  points  at  variance  with  the  written 
life  of  the  saint  himself),  and  also  because  of  the 
intrinsic  interest  the  narratives  possess,  illustrating 
as  they  do  the  supposed  condition  of  society  in  very 
early  ages,  and  the  state  of  religious  mind  some 
centuries  later  when  these  biographical  notices  are 
believed  to  have  been  written  for  the  edification  of 
the  faithful,  and  the  promotion  of  religion  and 
virtue.  The  Lives  of  these  Saints  were  probably 
written  from  materials  collected  from  the  most 
ancient  writirgs  of  the  country,  and  incidentally 
they  exhibit  information  to  be  sought  for  in  vain 
elsewhere.  As  a  fact  it  must  be  remembered  that 
no  books  were  printed  or  circulated  in  the  British 
language  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  except  theljegends 
of  Saints  and  some  heraldic  poetiy.  These  Lives 
of  Saints  are,  therefore,  of  great  value  from  many 
points  of  view. 

The    M.SS   referred   to,    containing  the   Life 


Life  of  St.  Owynlliw,  commenoeB  as  follows  : — 
Here  beffinndih  the  Life  of  St.   GwynOiw,  King 
and  Oonfessor— 1.   Of  the  DiuiHon  of  the  Inheritance. 
Olewys,  a  most   noble   Elng   of    the    Southern 
Britons,  besat  his  son  and  successor,  the  eminent 
Gwynlliw,  from  which  word  the  country  was  for 
some  time  named  Gwynllywawc  [Wentloog].    This 
son,  when  a  boy,  flounshed  as  a  blossom,  and  when 
a  youth  as  a  flower  in  a  flower-garden ;  the  flowers 
flourished,  the  laws  increased  as  fruits  from  flowers; 
his  youthful  years  were  spent  in  regal  warfare.    He 
was  eminently  descended  from  both  lines ;  for  that 
of  his  celebrated  mother  was  very  noble,  for  such 
as  was  the  family  race  of  his  father,  was  that  of  his 
mother  ;  nor  was  it  strange  that  he  should  shioe 
more  brilliantly  than  golden  metal,  when  such  was 
his  descent  on  both  sides.     After  the  decease  of 
this  very  eminent  father,  each  of  his  sons  endea- 
voured to  bear  rule ;  the  inheritance  was  divided 
among  the  brethren  in  seven  portions,  constituting 
districts ;  he,   an  appropriate  divided  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  brethren,  had  no  share,  but  wa^  a  par- 
taker  by    hereditary  right.     Being  the  eldest  he 
might  tskke  to  the  whole,  but  he  womd  not  oppress 
his  brethren ;  not  an  oppressor,  but  a  nounsher, 
he  elevated  Uiose  descended  from  the  same  stock. 
All  his  brothers  obeyed  his  government,  and  he 
the  Prince  and  Governor  was  worthy  to  bear  rule. 
He  reigred  over  the  seven  districts  of  Glamorsan 
FMonmouthshire]  on  account  of  himself  and  nis 
brothers.     All  the  inhabitants  were  obedient  to  the 
laws ;  no  one  there  dared  to  injure  another.    If 
anyone  committed  an  injury  he  would  suffer  judg- 
ment : — for  bribery  he  would  justly  lose  his  patri- 
mony.     Peace   being  confirmed,   there  were  no 
contentions  in  his  time ;  he  was  a  pacific  King, 
and  a  liberal  governor   in   his    court.     The  royal 
court  is  situated  in  the  highest  place,  surrounded 
with  woods,  and  adorned  with  a  promontory,  and 
in  a  different  place,  on  an  elevated  situation ;  but 
he  was  higher  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  its  hall. 
He  was  a  veiy  celebrated  triumpher  in  war,   but 
after  triumph  was  pacific ;  he,  a  victor,  was  never 
conquered ;  his  countrymen  gloried  in  such  a  lord; 
they  frequently  returned  bounteously  enriched  on 
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the  annual  anniyerBaries.  His  family  was  so 
numeroas  as  not  to  be  fixed  at  a  certain  number, 
and  oould  not  be  lodged  in  the  halls  and  houses, 
but  tents  were  usually  fixed  in  the  fields  for  placing 
them. 

Of  the  Betrothing  of  his  Jf(^.— When  by  the  com- 
mon advice  of  the  inhabitants  he  was  desirous  to 
get  married,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Biychan,  King 
of  Brychiniog,  for  he  had  heard  of  the  gentleness 
and  beauty  of  his  daughter,  Gwladys.  She  being 
requested  as  a  bride  and  promised,  was  given  that 
he  might  enjoy  legal  nuptials.  After  marriage,  the 
bride  conceived,  and  after  conception  she  happily 
brought  forth  a  son,  Cadoc.  The  stages  of  the 
good  disposition  of  the  person  bom  greatly  im- 
proved ;  such  as  was  the  first,  such  was  the  last, 
and  the  best  was  not  unlike.  The  sanctity  of  the 
very  holy  man  was  brilliant ;  he  was  super-eminent 
in  miracles  above  all  his  contemporaries.  He 
endeavoured  to  admonish  his  parents  that  they 
should  set  aside  transitonr  things ;  and  being 
admonished  b^  the  words  of  their  son,  they  pro- 
posed to  despise  all  perishable  matters. 

On  a  certam  night  while  they  slept,  an  angelic 
voice  addressed  them,  and,  after  some  spiritual 
exhortation,  commanded  them  to  leave  the  secular 
things  which  they  possessed,  and  further  in- 
formed them  as  follows: — "About  the  banks 
of  the  river  is  a  certain  mountain,  where  a 
white  ox  is  to  be  seen;  one  black  spot  in  its 
high  forehead,  beneath  its  horns,  Ib  a  good  mark 
whereby  it  may  be  distinguished  by  those  who 
meet  it.  The  land  which  tbou  wilt  possess  is  now 
uncultivated ;  it  will  be  tilled  by  oxen,  it  will  be 
called  thy  territory,  for  the  reasons  that  have  been 
adduced."  Awaking  in  the  momins  he  recalled 
the  dream  to  his  memoiy,  and  related  minutely  to 
his  attendants  what  he  had  seen ;  these  partictdars 
having  been  heard,  and  all  mournfully  grieving,  he 
departed  from  the  royal  palace  [at  Oaerleon],  and 
having  resigned  the  Government  he  committed  to 
his  son  Cadoc  the  charee  of  governing.  Going 
from  thence,  he  traveUed  until  he  came  to  Uie 
mount  predicted  by  the  angel,  where  it  was 
appointed  for  him  to  reside.    A  white  ox  with  a 
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blaok  spot  higli  on  its  forehead,  as  predicted  by 
the  angel,  met  him  coming  to  the  place  ^  he  there- 
fore gave  the  name  Dutelich  to  the  temto^,  from 
the  blackneas  of  the  forehead  of  the  ox  which  met 
him.  As  the  name  waa  thus  given  by  him,  so  it 
was  continued  by  hia  succeBsora,  and  the  place  is 
still  called  by  the  same  word.  [The  locahiy  here 
indicated  ts  stow  HilL]  The  holy  Gwynlliw  having 
seen  the  ox  rejoiced,  and  was  confirmed  that  the 
heavenly  messenger  had  predicted  true  things ;  his 
mind  was  strengSiened.  He  loved  good,  whom  he 
ought  to  love.  He  held  cheap  this  transitoiy 
world,  which  more  injures  than  profits.  Therefore 
he  said,  **  This  agricultural  ox  aesi^nates  that  the 
country  is  to  be  cidtivated.  Performmg  agriculture, 
it  gives  signs  to  those  who  cultivate  lands.  8ea 
coasts  with  fields  and  a  wood  with  high  groves  are 
seen  far  and  wide.  There  is  no  prospect  in  the 
world  such  as  in  the  space  where  I  am  now  to 
dwell ;  a  fruitful  place,  and  inhabiting  it,  I  shall 
therefore  be  more  happy."  Having  said  these 
words,  by  the  divine  appointment  and  the  conces- 
sion of  Dubritius,  bishop  of  liandafi",  he  there 
remained  and  built  an  habitation,  and  subsequently 
marked  out  a  burying  place,  in  the  middle  whereof 
he  built  a  church  with  boards  and  rods,  which  he 
diligently  visited  with  frequent  prayers. 

Of  the  Penance  of  Givynllhv  and  Gwladys  his  wife, — 
GwladjTs,  his  most  noble  wife,  and  a  most  chaste 
woman,  being  in  the  same  manner  devoted  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  would  remain  near  the  habita- 
tion of  the  holy  Gwynlliw,  not  farther  off  than  ore 
f  urlonff.  And  departing  to  the  Lord  and  proceed- 
ing,  ime  came  to  the  bank    of  the  river  Ebod* 

*  The  habitation  of  Gwladys  is  not  easy  to  iden- 
tify. In  the  life  of  Cadoo  she  is  said  to  have  erected 
a  church  at  Pencarn,  which  is  about  three  miles  from  St. 
Woolos,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  nearest  ppint 
in  the  river  Ebbw,  and  the  nearest  approach  of  the  river 
to  St  Woolos  is  upwards  of  a  mile.  The  distance  men- 
tioned mast  be  incorrect.  The  nearest  church  on  the 
Ebbw  is  at  Bassalleg,  rather  more  than  two  miles  from 
St  Woolos.  It  is  possible  that  the  lady  mav  have  ht^n 
the  f onnder  of  the  two  churches,  one  here  and  another  at 
Fencam« 

Ue  parentage  of  this  devout  lady,  as  here  given,  is 
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[Ebbw],  where  she  dwelt,  and  erected  bnildings 
which  most  were  necessary  for  both  Qod  and  man. 
They  both  lived  religiously  and  abstemiously,  and 
fasted  on  all  the  times  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
The  following  penance  was  enjoined  upon  them — 
first,  that  they  should  wear  a  hair  doth,  and  par- 
take of  barley  bread,  and  aahes  with  water  mixed 
therewith,  a  third  part  in  quantity,  every  ninth 
hour,  and  the  fountain  sedge  was  to  be  for  sweet 
pot  herbs,  but  th^  were  most  sweet,  because  they 
led  to  rewards.  lAie  countenances  of  both  of  them 
became  pale,  as  if  they  suffered  from  illness ;  it 
was  not  weakness,  for  health  strengthened  them 
inwardly;  they  were  accustomed  to  restrain  the 
desires  of  the  body  by  washing  themselves  in  the 
coldest  water ;  and  they  did  not  more  seldom  wash 
themselves  in  the  frosty  season  of  winter  than  in 
the  heat  of  summer.  They  rose  from  their  beds  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  after  a  bath  returned 
to  the  coldest  apartment,  put  on  their  clothes  and 
visited  the  church,  praying  and  kneeling  before  the 
altar  until  it  was  day.  Thus  they  led  an  hermitical 
life,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  own  labours,  and 
taking  nothing  which  belonc^ed  to  another. 

Of  the  admonitions  of  SU  Gwynllvw, — Holy  Cadoc, 
Abbot  of  Nancarban,  holding  both  the  government 
and  the  abbacy  of  the  Nancarban  Valley,  fre- 
quently visited  his  parents,  whom  he  comforted 
and  admonished  with  divine  sayings. 

Of  his  rtnewU  of  the  blessed  Gwynilno  and  Groladys. — 
Mentioning  these  and  such  lOce  things,  he  would 
not  that  they  should  be  such  near  nei^bours  to 
each  other  lest  carnal  concupiscence  shomd  through 
the  persuasion  of  the  unseen  enemy  pervert  their 
minds  from  inviolable  chastity ;  therefore  he  ex- 
horted his  mother  to  leave  the  first  place  of  her 
residence  :  and,  admonished  by  the  advice  of  her 
son,  she  departed,  ^  leaving  ^  there  to  serve  God 
seven  nuns,  consisting  of  virgins  and  diaste  per- 
sons.   Then  he  went  to  a  mountainous  desert,  dis- 

afetended  with  some  diflSculty,  m  her  father  is  said  to  have 
died  in  450.  Mr  Bees  ragge<itB  that  probably  it  was  a 
granddaughter.  Three  Brjchans  sre  recognisable,  and 
there  may  haye  been  moie, 
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tant  about  seven  fndongs  from  the  place  where  he 
chose  the  place  for  Iub  habitation,  and,  having 
marked  out  a  burial  place,  built  a  church  in  honour 
of  the  Holy  Marv.  There  he  saw  none  but  his 
attendants  and  the  brute  animals ;  he  fasted,  he 
prayed,  because  no  adversity  opposed.  The  things 
that  were  necessary  were  sent  to  him. 

Of  the  breaking  out  of  a  Spring  of  Water  at  the 
Prayer  of  St,  Cwynlliw, — The  venerable  St.  Gwyn- 
lliw  complainiug  on  a  certain  day  of  the  dryness  of 
the  mountain  land  where  he  inhabited,  namely, 
because  he  wanted  spring  water,  the  most  Hish 
auditor  heard  his  complaints  and  prayers.  In  i£e 
meantime,  while  he  sat  in  a  field  on  a  certain  day, 
he  wss  vexy  thirsW,  and  desirous  of  quenching  his 
thirst  he  pierced  the  dry  ground  with  the  point  of 
his  stajQf.  After  this  was  done  he  saw  a  most  clear 
abundant  stream  flowing  in  the  place,  which  now 
remains  and  will  remain  without  intermission. 
From  whence  it  had  the  name  and  was  called 
Gwynlliw's  Well,  which  God  granted  to  the  prayer 
of  the  holy  man. 

How  St.  Dubritius,  Bishop,  and  Cadoc,  visited 
Gwyniliw  in  his  last  illness,  ana  of  his  Decease.  —When 
the  most  holy  Gwyniliw  began  to  be  sick,  and  the 
end  of  his  life  approached,  he  sent  for  his  son 
Cadoc  and  for  Dubritius,  Biishop  of  Uandaff,  and 
they  came  to  the  sick  person  and^ve  him  penance, 
exhorting  and  comforting  him  with  salutary  doc- 
trine. After  this  was  given,  the  Bishop  pro- 
nounced absolution  and  apostolical  benediction. 
These  things  having  been  done  reverentially, 
according  to  order,  the  soul  of  the  blessed  Gwyn- 
iliw departed  from  the  corporeal  chamber,  where  it 
remained  shining  withauKelic  brightness  on  the  4th 
of  the  calendar  of  Apri^  and  was  accompanied 
through  the  skies  that  he  might  remain  in  etemid 
rest  Afterwards  his  body  was  buried  in  the 
pavement  of  the  church,  where  angelic  visitants 
are  frequently  seen,  and  persons  sick  of  divers 
diseases  are  cured  of  any  complaint. 

Of  a  certain  Composer  of  Verses  on  the  Deeds  of  St. 
Gv^nlliw, — ^A  certain  British  poet,  versifying  in  the 
British  language,  composed  verses  respectmg  his 
nation,  and  writing  laudable  things  in  the  British 
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tongue  reBpecting  the  life  of  the  most  holy  Gwyn- 
Uiw,  and  tiie  miracles  which  God  from  his  love 
to  him  enabled  him  to  perform.  The  veneB  were 
not  as  yet  completed  by  the  composer,  for  the 
f onrth  part  of  the  composition  was  wanting,  and 
he  sought  matter  for  proceeding  therewitii,  but  had 
not  the  power  of  gemus  to  compose  readily.  In  the 
meantime  a  great  overflow  of  the  sea  with  raging 
Tiolenoe  covered  the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  buildings.  Horses  with  oxen,  and  oxen  with 
horses  were  swimmiug  in  the  water.  Mothers  held 
their  children  in  their  hands,  and  waves  seized 
them  and  they  could  not  proceed  farther,  and  great 
was  the  distress  and  misery.  Those  who  were  then 
living  became  dead  carcases.  No  living  person 
came  to  the  road  between  the  church  of  the  holy 
Gwynlliw  and  the  Severn,  but  the  aforesaid  com- 
poser, through  the  favour  of  the  most  holy  Gwyn- 
lliw, for  when  he  saw  the  great  flood  approaching 
he  remained  between  the  sea  coast  and  the  Severn, 
and  dreading  to  be  overwhelmed  beffan  to  compose 
the  fourth  part  of  his  verses.  When  ne  commenced 
the  coutitry  was  covered  with  waves,  but  after- 
wards he  got  on  a  hisher  beam,  and  the  swelling 
wave  again  followed  him  the  third  time  on  the  roof 
of  the  house,  but  he  ceased  not  to  describe  his 
laudable  acts.  These  things  having  taken  place, 
the  British  poet  escaped,  and  propping  the  house 
he  secured  it,  but  the  other  houses  were  over- 
whelmed and  demoliriied  by  the  waves. 

Of  the  revenge  and  the  pirates  who  robbed  the  church 
of  St.  Gtvyn/Irw.---QTmih^  King  of  North  Wales, 
being  driven  by  war  from  the  borders  of  Britain, 
and  greatly  dreading  the  plots  which  his  enemies 
were  laying  sj^ainst  him,  and  William,  the  old  King 
of  the  English,  having  conquered  and  subdued 
them  reigning,  hastily  sailed  to  the  Orcades 
Islands  to  avoid  Mb  cruel  victorious  enemies,  being 
desirous  to  be  safe  and  enjoy  protection,  and  there 
remain;  he  would  rather  commit  robbery  than 
erect  buildings,  and  preparing  to  inflict  revenge  for 
his  banishment  he  excited  many  of  the  islanders 
to  commit  piracy  and  procure  deadly  gain,  and 
effect  invasion.  Being  craftily  gathered  together 
and  united,  and  twenty-four  hagp  ships  being  filled 
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from  the  collected  invadeni  they  sailed  under  the 
command  of  Griffith  on  the  Iriflh  sea,  and  after  a 
long  and  dangerous  voyage  they  came  to  the  Severn 
Sea,  which  washes  the  banks  of  Glamorgan ;  then, 
sailing  along  the  sea,  they  very  greedily  went  for 
plunder  to  tne  mouth  of  the  Kiver  Usk,  and  cast 
andior.*  The  fleet  being  secured,  they  took  their 
hatehets,  and,  armed  with  lances,  hostilely  invaded 
the  fields  and  woods.  From  these  invasions  they 
collected  much  prey;  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
cautious,  escaped  through  watching ;  but  the  in- 
OAUtious  were  taken  to  the  fleet  by  their  impious 
hands.  The  very  wicked  pirates,  observing  that 
the  church  of  St.  Gwynlliw  was  locked,  and  thinking 
that  valuable  articles  were  therein  for  safety  ana 
protection,  broke  the  lock,  and,  after  breaking 
which,  entered,  and  whatsoever  they  found 
valuable  and  useful  they  took  away,  and  after  the 
sacrilegious  robbery  left  the  plundered  church. 
Then  the^  returned  burdened  to  their  ships, 
heavier  with  crimes  than  ¥dth  burdens.  The 
weight  of  their  wickedness  appeared  very  ffreat  to 
those  who  carried  away  the  plunder,  and  sweet 
and  agreeable  to  the  gainers,  but  was  about  to  be 
bitter,  yea,  most  bitter,  to  the  transgressors. 
Having  loosed  the  anchors  and  hoisted  up  Uie  saUs, 
they,  rejoicing,  went  to  the  Island  of  Barry.  There 
neither  joys  nor  comforts  were  received,  but  the 
most  grievous  sorrow  after  the  robbery.  When 
they  began  to  raise  the  sails,  and  return  to  the 
Orcades  Islands  and  Ireland,  they  saw  a  terrible 
man  riding  by  day  and  night,  and  pursuing  them 
in  every  part ;  that  terrible  horseman  was  the  holy 
Gwynlliw,  who  was  sent  from  heaven  to  oppose  the 
sacrilegious  persons.  The  ships  had  tneir  sails 
laised,  but  those  sails  could  not  resist  the  raging 
violence  of  the  winds,  as  much  as  by  rowing  they 
would  gain  of  the  course,  so  much  would  the  cur- 
rent force  them  contrariwise,  and  the  naval  instru- 
ments were  shattered.     The  trembling  sailors  said, 

*  This  probably  refers  to  the  seooad  in^Mion  of  Harold, 
aboat  1062.  Harold's  ally,  however,  was  not  Griffyth  ap 
Ltowellyn,  King  of  North  Wales,  but  Griffvth  ap  Rhydd- 
erch.  King  of  Ow^utt  whe  at  the  time  held  his  Qoort  at 
Caerleon« 
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"  WickedneiB  here  appears  :  we  oppoBe  things  that 
are  adverse,  and  the  contention  of  the  unjust  does 
not  prevail !"  Some  of  the  ships  were  broken  on 
the  rocks,  and  every  one  who  was  saved  therefrom 
by  human  exertions  rushed  against  each  other. 
Before  they  came  to  the  wished-for  shore,  the 
whole  of  the  fleet,  except  two  ships,  was  over- 
whelmed, their  circumstances  deserving  it.  Those 
two  escaped,  and  were  able  to  record  the  danger ; 
because  King  Griffith  owned  them,  and  was  pre- 
sent, and  would  not  destroy  nor  yet  be  a  partaker 
of  the  robbery ;  neither  did  he  enter  the  church, 
but  with  his  companions  waited  on  the  shore  the 
coming  of  the  pirates.  After  some  time  he  made 
peace  with  William,  King  of  England,  and  related 
the  miracles  which  he  had  manifestly  seen  per- 
formed for  the  sanctity  of  the  most  holy  GwynUiw. 
13.  Of  tht  Anchor  placed  in  the  Church  and  not  seen, 
and  of  the  bloody  Cheeses. — In  the  time  of  Griffith,  the 
valiant  King  of  all  Wales,  Bdward,  being  King  of 
England,  merchants  frequently  came  from  England 
and  exchanged  merchandise  in  the  harbour  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Usk.  After  the  business  was 
accomplished  they  paid  toll,  for  if  they  did  not  pay 
the  accustomed  tribute,  they  were  not  to  have 
any  more  leave  to  come  and  traffic  in  the  harbour. 
It  luippened  that  at  one  time  they  did  not  pay  ;  this 
having  been  heard,  Rogut,  son  of  Ivor,  and  grand- 
son of  King  Griffith,  went  to  the  harbour  in  a  rage 
and  full  of  mdignation  ordered  the  debt  to  be  paid, 
but  they,  although  commanded,  would  not  pay  it. 
Afterwards,  for  the  disgrace  of  the  Englishmen, 
and  in  derision  of  their  kingdom,  he  cut  the  ropes 
of  their  anchor  and  caused  the  loose  anchor  to  be 
carried  to  the  Church  of  St.  Gwynlliw.  The  sailors, 
returning  to  the  merchants,  related  to  Earl  Harold 
the  disgrace  and  derision  with  which  they  were 
treated.  The  malevolent  Earl,  being  moved  with 
great  anger,  and  desirous  to  revenge,  collected  an 
army,  which  being  gathered  togetiier,  he  rushed 
upon  Wentloog,  oeing  hostilely  disposed  to  bum 
and  lay  waste  to  the  oountir.*  This  commotion 
having  been  heard,  the  inhaoitants  brought  their 

"  Harold  took  poBSMnon  ef  this  District  aboat  1060, 
and  bAniBhos  Caradoc,  son  of  Griffydd  ap  Bbyddercb* 
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provisionn,  and  many  valuable  things.  These 
being  seen,  like  most  greedy  wolves  they  stole 
everything  they  saw  in  the  Church.  The  anchor 
aforesaid,  whicSi  was  the  cause  of  the  robbery  and 
plunder,  was  covered,  and  not  seen  by  any  one,  but 
was,  notwithstanding,  in  an  inner  comer  of  the 
Church.  The  cheeses  were  divided  by  the  robbers ; 
when  cut  they  appeared  bloody  inside ;  the  whole 
army  was  amazed,  and  with  ready  hands  restored 
everything  that  they  had  stolen.  Besides,  Earl 
Harold  bemg  pricked  among  the  first  with  painful 
compunction,  offered  on  the  altar  on  behalf  of  his 
soldiers.  Then  he  returned,  and  dreading  greater 
punishment,  promised  that  he  would  never  violate 
the  refuge  of  the  venerable  temple.  Soon  after, 
in  the  following  month,  for  that  wickedness  and 
other  crimes,  he  was  conquered  in  the  battle  of 
Hastings  by  King  William,  and  slain. 

14. — Of  the  supplicaivm  to  those  who  were  about  to 
violate  the  Church  of  St,  Gwynlliw^  and  the  taking  away 
of  the  Krx/m^fi/j.— jSdnoweni,  from  North  Wales,  a 
very  intimate  friend  oi  Caradoc,  King  of  Glamor- 
gan, being  excited  by  the  persuasions  of  the  Devil, 
one  night  broke  the  lock,  and  got  into  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Gwynlliw,  and  after  his  wicked 
entrance — to  his  loss,  not  to  his  gains — stole  the 
cup  and  the  ecclesiastical  vestments.  From  thence 
he  returned  with  his  dishonest  burden,  and  tra- 
velled back  his  very  wicked  journey^  and  on  the 
way  he  saw  the  sea  now  towards  him,  and  higher 
than  his  head,  so  much  that  at  lengtii  he  turned 
from  beholding  what  was  taking  place,  with  respect 
to  the  sea,  until  he  came  to  the  threshold  of  the 
violated  church.  Being  silly,  he  went  in  and 
before  the  altar  dressed  himself  in  the  sacred  vest- 
ments, and  the  robes  fastened  around  him  as  iron 
chains.  In  the  morning  one  of  the  priests  entered 
the  church  with  a  lighted  candle.  He  saw  an 
unseemly  form  dressed  in  the  manner  that  ought 
not  to-  be.  Seeing  this  he  trembled  very  much,  and 
signing  himself  with  the  mark  of  the  cross,  he 
comforted  his  trembling  priest.  Being  affected 
with  fear  he  went  back  to  the  door,  and  thence, 
With  a  loud  voice,  called  the  clergy.  When  the 
dergy  came,  and  were   surprised   at  such   loud 
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calling,  lie  was  questioned,  and  he  related  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  : — "There  is  a  certain  un- 
known person  in  the  church,  not  dressed  in  low 
clothing,  but  with  sacred  vestment.  I  know  not 
how  it  happens,  and  whether  he  is  there  with 
benevolent  mind  or  remains  for  some  had  pur- 
poses." Having  heard  these  things,  the  clergymen 
went  in,  and  saw  the  same  silly  person,  and  he 
forthwith  laid  hold  of  him  when  seen,  and  took 
him,  confessing  his  fault,  to  be  judged  in  the  court 
of  King  Caradoc.  Some  there  adjudged  him  to 
be  deprived  of  his  eye ;  others  recommended  both 
his  hands  to  be  cut  off  ;  but  Herwald,  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  who  was  there  assisting,  would  not  allow 
such  a  thing  to  be  done  ;  for  God,  the  true  Judge, 
had  done  rightly,  that  he  should  have  just  judg- 
ment ;  and  heavenly  judgment  was  given  to  the 
sacreligious  person,  for  the  transgressor  was  ren- 
dered dull,  without  common  sense.  This  having 
been  said,  the  malefactor,  agreeable  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Bishop,  was  released  from  the  royal 
prison,  and  ended  his  miserable  life  in  idiopy,  be- 
cause he  had  violated  the  privileges  of  the  church 
of  the  saint. 

15. — Anger  of  King  William  towards  Caradoc  tJu 
Sub-regulus. — The  legitimate  knights  bom  in  Nor- 
mandy were  reported  to  have  formed  a  plot  against 
William  the  old  King  of  England,  after  he  had 
gained  a  victory  over  the  "Rnglish  in  the  first  con- 
test. This  having  been  discovered,  the  King  would 
take  and  imprison  them,  and  being  taken  they 
either  confessed  the  execrable  crime  or  altogether 
denied  it.  These  things  being  resolved  on  by  the 
King,  they  recalled  to  their  remembrance  their 
vety  great  crime,  and  unwilling  to  wait  to  be  taken, 
they  fled  to  Caradoc,  King  of  Gwent ;  he  received 
them  honorably,  and  promised  that  he  would  never 
by  command  of  the  King  injure  them,  although  he 
should  lose  all  that  he  held  of  the  King.  The 
King,  hearing  that  these  plotters  had  for  the  crime 
laid  to  their  charge  fled  and  gone  to  Caradoc,  the 
Regulus,  and  that  he  had  unjustly  made  such  an 
arrangement  as  aforesaid  against  his  lord,  sent 
ambassadors  commanding  Caradoc  either  to  letum 
the  prisoners,  or  expel  them  from  his  dominion, 
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for  so  wonld  he  govern   in   hia  inheritance.    Bni 
Oaradoc,  being  a  benevolent  man,  more  dreadins 
and  avoiding  infamy  than  the  King  his  lord,  would 
neither  take  nor  expel  them  from  his  dominion, 
but  keep  and  honour  them  as  his  own  sons.     These 
tilings  being  related  by  the  ambassadors  to  King 
William,  who  being  enraged    and  very  angry  ana 
excited  with  indignation,  sent    his    son,  William 
Kufus,    a  brave   voung  man  and  warlike,    with 
immense  force  and  armed  force,  to  Gwent,  which 
was  laid  waste  and  burnt,  and  deprived  of  money. 
The  army  being  therefore  fatigued  on  their  return, 
rested  a  certain  night  in  fixed  tents,  about  the 
Church  of  the  most  blessed  Gwynlliw,  the  town 
being  empty  of  men,  who  had  fled  to  the  woods  for 
safety  from  their  enemies.    The  houses  were  full 
of  divers  kind  of  com,  whence  they   fared    abun- 
dantly, but  the  reverse  was  in  the  horse  pastures ; 
for  there  was  not  any  pasture,  but  odious  famine, 
no  horse  would  take  the  oats,  and  Almighty  Grod 
would  not  open  the  closed  houses.    Holy  Gwynlliw 
prayed,    whom  the  Deity    heard.     This   miracle 
having  been  seen,  William  Consul,  among  the  first, 
ofiered    valuable  sifts  to  God  and    the    Church, 
asking  mercy  ana   pardon    for   demolishing    the 
houses.      The  whole    army    subsequently    knelt 
before  the  altar,  offering  wtth  penitence  and  fear, 
and  promising  that  they  would  not  any  more  violate 
the  land  of  St.  Gwynlliw,  and  that  such  things  as 
they  had  before  done  they  would  never  do  again. 
Then  with  reverential  fear  they  returned  to  £n^and 
and  related  in  magnificent  terms  the  noble  inter- 
cession of  St.  Gwynlliw. 

16.  Ifow  by  the  assistance  of  St.  Gtvynllhv  a  Dean, 
wUhottt  his  kmnvledgCy  passed  through  an  impassable  river, 
— A  certain  layman  laid  a  claim  unjustly  to  a  por- 
tion of  land,  which  clergymen  of  the  most  blessed 
Gwynlliw  held  of  right,  and  for  which  claims,  very 
often  made,  they  appointed  a  dav  for  pleading  re- 
specting the  said  land,  that  througn  means  of 
judgment  discord  might  be  done  away.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Dean  of  the  Church  visited  the 
Court  of  Lisacers  in  Lower  Gwent,  to  partake  of  a 
royal  banquet,  such  being  customair  at  that  time 
throughout  the  country.      On  the  last  day  of  the 
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feast,  before  the  said  day  of  pleading,  towards 
night,  he  brought  the  pleas  of  the  following  day  to 
his  mind,  and  he  grieved  much,  fearing  that  he 
should  lose  the  claimed  land  through  lus  delay, 
and  which  would  surely  be  lost  if  he  did  not  come 
on  the  appointed  day.  Therefore  he  kept  on  his 
way  by  rioing  in  the  dark  night  opposed  l^  rain 
and  storms,  and  invoking  the  sanctity  of  St  Gwyn- 
Uiw  whilst  he  passed  through  the  dangerous  river 
which  was  impassable  for  human  beings  and  horses* 
feet,  except  with  swimming,  without  knowing  that 
he  had  by  Divine  assistance  until  he  came  to  the 
brink.  Then  wondering,  he  praised  the  Divine 
power,  for  he  knew  by  the  great  stone,  which  was 
one  of  public  road,  and  immoveable.  Early  in  the 
morning,  after  the  celebration  of  Divine  service,  the 
Dean  attended  on  the  appointed  day,  and  by  a 
judicial  sentence  obtained  the  clauned  land  from 
the  layman,  which  afterwards  belonged,  and  should 
of  right  of  it,  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Gwymliw. 

LIFE  OF   ST.   CADOG. 

The  life  of  St.  Gadog  affords  some  further  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  personal  history  of  the  patron 
saint  and  founder  of  St.  Woolos,  and  we  make  the 
following  extract  from  Rees's  ^'  Cambro  British 
Saints"  :— 

There  reigned  formerly  on  the  borders  of  Britain 
called  Dimetiae,  a  certain  regulus  named  Glewys, 
from  whom  all  the  country  of  the  district^  in  all  the 
days  of  his  life  was  called  Glewysyg.  Glewys  is 
said  to  have  had  ten  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  called  Gwynlliw,  from  whose  name  the  conn- 
try  which  he  governed  was  after  the  death  of  his 
father  to  the  present  day  called  Gwynllwyg 
(Wentloog).  After  a  long  interval  of  time,  Gwyn- 
lliw desired  to  be  joined  in  wedlock  to  a  certain 
young  lady,  for  her  very  high  reputation,  who  was 
elegant  in  appearance,  beautiful  in  form,  and 
adorned  with  silk  vestments.  Her  name  was 
Gwladys,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  certain 
regulus  named  Brychan.  Brychan  refused  to 
betroth  his  daughter,  and  sent  the  messengers 
back.     Gwynlliw,    raging  with  anger,  armed   as 
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many  aa  300  alaveB,  and  came  to  the  country  of 
Brychan,  at  Talsarth,  and  finding  the  lady  sitting 
with  her  siscera  oef ore  the  door  of  her  residence, 
immediately  took  her  by  force  and  returned  with 
speed. 

Brychan,  seized  with  grief  of  heart,  and  mourning 
the  loss  of  his  dearest  daughter,  called  to  his 
assistance  all  his  friends,  and  with  horse  pursues 
his  enemies.  Brychan  pursued  Gwynlliw  and  bis 
followers,  and  killed  200  of  them,  on  the  boundary 
between  the  two  counties  which  is  called  in  the 
British  tongue  Bochrhiw  (in  the  north  part  of  the 
parish  of  Bedwellty).  Gwynlliw,  when  he  arrived 
over  the  border,  found  three  brave  heroes  sitting 
upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  playing  with  dice. 
These  were  Arthur  and  his  two  knights,  Kai  and 
Bedwor.  Arthur  was  immediately  siezed  with  love 
for  the  lady,  and  made  known  his  thoughts  to  his 
friends,  but  they  forbid  him,  and  said,  '*  Let  ua 
render  assistance,  that  this  contest  may  be  ter- 
minated.'' Finding  they  were  in  the  territory  of 
Gwynlliw,  they  gave  him  assistance  and  drove  back 
the  enemies. 

Gwynlliw  then  married  Gwladys,  who  conceived, 
and,  wonderful  to  relate,  four  lamps  were  seen 
Bhininjg  every  night  with  great  brightness  in  the 
four  comers  of  the  house  where  she  remained,  until 
she  brought  forth  her  first-bom  sod. 

On  a  certain  night  some  of  Gwynlliw's  thieves 
came  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a  robbery  at 
the  town  wherem  dwelt  the  religious  Irishman. 
The  thieves  stole  the  poor  man's  cow,  that  was  the 
best  in  all  the  district.  On  the  night  on  which  this 
crime  was  committed,  Gwladys  brought  forth  her 
flrst-bom  son. 

In  the  same  night  a  voice  from  heaven  announced 
to  the  father  of  the  infant  that  the  holy  man  would 
come  to  purify  his  son.  Bis  name  was  to  be 
called  Cathmae^  and  when  seven  years  old  was  to 
be  given  up  to  the  same  regenerator  to  receive 
instruction  from  his  learning. 

On  the  same  night  an  angel  appeared  to  the  holy 
man,  and  told  him  to  get  up  early  and  go  to 
Gwynlliw  to  look  for  his  cow,  and  to  baptize  the 
son  of  the  King.    He  did  bo,  and  received  hia  cow 
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back.  On  this  visit  he  performed  a  miracle  in 
causing  a  fountain  to  spring  up,  and  other  wonder- 
ful works,  which  fountain,  after  a  year,  was  turned 
into  mead,  both  in  taste  and  colour ;  and  in  the 
second  year  preserved  the  sweetness  and  colour  of 
milk.  A  dispute  arose,  and  the  people  fought 
dreadfully  with  each  other  on  account  of  the  foun- 
tain, and  one  hundred  countrymen  were  killed  and 
many  wounded.  Therefore,  God  became  angry 
and  caused  the  liquor  to  return  to  its  natural  in- 
sipidity. 

When  seven  years  of  age  Gadoc  went  to  be  in- 
structed by  M euthi,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  some 
accounts,  Tathai,  an  Irish  name,  equivalent  to 
Dewi  or  Oavid 

[Uanvaches  is  called  in  the  records  Llandathi, 
and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  where 
Oadoc  was  educated,  and  also  the  place  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  narrative  as  having  been 
plundered.  As  Gwynlliw  and  Cadoc  lived  about 
the  sixth  century,  the  anachronism  of  making  it 
appear  that  they  lived  contemporary  with  King 
Gnffith  of  Wales  and  King  William  I.  of  England 
will  be  at  once  apparent,  and  be  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  imrrative  could  not  have  been  written 
earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century.] 

Further  reference  to  Oadoc  is  made  in  the  lolo 
M.SS  under  the  form  of  a  Fable  :  entitled  Revenge. 
In  this  fable  the  father  of  Oadoc  is  called  Oynlais, 
instead  of  Gwj^illiw,  and  it  is  to  be  explained  thus : 
The  Latin  writers  rendered  the  old  Welsh  word 
Gwynlliw  as  Gundleus  and  Gunleus,  the  name  thus 
appearing  in  the  Eomish  calendars,  and  the  later 
Welsh  writers,  re-translating  the  name  into  their 
own  language,  corrupted  it  into  Oynlais.  The  fable 
is  as  follows  : — 

FABLB — BEVSNOE. 

When  Oynlais,  the  son  of  Glewys,  was  Lord  of 
Glamorgan  he  had  a  son  named  Oadoc,  an  exceed- 
ingly pious  man,  and  a  saint  of  the  college  of  Iltyd. 
One  day  as  he  was  in  his  father's  house  a  tinker 
came  by,  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  burnish 
the  gold  and  silver  jewels  of  the  Lord  Oynlais,  and 
after  finishing  his  work,  his  pack  being  open,  a 
young  woman,  a  servant  there,  took  a  silver  cup 
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ftnd  put  it  in  the  tinker's  pack,  conoealed  beneath 
hia  tools ;  and  bo  the  tinker  shut  up  hia  pack  and 
departed.  Cadoc  chanced  to  see  all  that  was  done. 
After  miBsing  the  cup,  the  tinker  was  pursued,  and 
the  cup  was  found  in  his  pack,  and  he  was  put  in 
prison.  But  Cadoc  thought  within  himself  thus, 
that  God  who  is  altogether  just  would  not  permit 
the  innocent  and  unoffending  tinker  to  be  punished, 
but  would  cause  him  to  be  delivered  from  the 
punishment  and  the  disgrace.  However,  the  time 
of  trial  came,  and  the  tinker  was  found  guilty  and 
hanged ;  and  when  Cadoc  saw  this,  he  thought  that 
there  was  no  God,  or  else  that  he  was  not  just  for 
allowing  the  innocent  and  faultless  tinker  to  be 
hanged.  Therefore,  he  fell  into  unbelief  respecting 
God,  and  goodness,  and  set  his  mind  up^n  the 
pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  the  world  in  every 
way  it  could  be  obtained,  without  regarding  reli^ 
gion  or  law. 

And  after  all  his  property  was  spent,  he  took  a 
horse  and  arms,  ana  went  into  a  wood,  through 
which  there  was  a  highway,  along  which  wealthy 
persons  often  travelled,  with  the  intention  of 
robbing  all  who  should  come  that  way ;  and  after 
taking  up  his  station  in  the  wood,  he  saw  as  it 
were  an  aged  and  wealthy  nobleman  coming  armed 
fJong  the  road.  But  Cadoc,  being  a  daring  man, 
in  the  prime  of  manhood,  went  tc  meet  the  noble- 
man, and  demanded  his  gold  and  silver  without 
delay.  ^'Thou  shalt  not  have  them,''  said  the 
nobleman,  "although  thou  art  young  and  I  old. 
I  will  contend  with  thee  for  my  property  by  force 
of  arms  and  courage."  "Very  well,  aaid  Cadoc, 
"  I  am  ready."  **  But,"  said  the  old  man,  "  first 
of  all  let  us  dig  each  his  grave,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  place  ready  to  bury  the  one  that 
is  slain,  so  that  there  may  be  nothing  more 
heard  of  him."  "  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Cadoc. 
So  they  set  about  digging  each  his  grave, 
and  by  digging  there  were  found  in  each  of  the 
graves  a  mans  bones.  '^ Behold,"  said  the  old 
man,  'Hhese  are  the  bones  of  two  men,  who  were 
murdered  for  their  property  by  the  tinker  who 
stole  thy  father's  cup ;  and  one  of  them  was  the 
father  o{  ^e  girl  who  put  the  cup  in  the  pack ; 
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imd  by  this  see  that  God  is  just,  and  that  He  will 
not  suffer  the  wicked  to  escape  unpunished ;  but 
the  most  tardy  vengeance  is  that  of  Gk)d,  and  the 
completest  vengeance  is  that  of  God.  Thou  didst 
see  the  putting  of  the  cup  in  the  pack,  but  thou 
didst  not  receive  power  and  permission  of  God  to 
mention  it,  because  it  was  his  will  to  punish  the 
tinker.  And  henceforth  understand  this  instruc- 
tion, namely,  that  thou  canst  not  perceive  the 
manner  in  which  God  brings  into  operation  his 
justice,  nor  his  wUdom,  nor  his  mercy ;  leave  God 
to  his  own  wisdom,  for  it  is  not  for  man  to  judge 
Him  in  the  exalted  wisdom  of  his  arrangements  and 
His  incomprehensible  knowledge ;  and  behold  His 
mercy  in  saving  thee  from  punishment  by  sending 
me  to  rescue  thee,  and  to  teach  thee  wnen  thou 
didst  deserve  nothing  but  the  gallows  on  which  the 
tinker  was  hanged.  God  is  too  bright  for  man  to 
look  upon  Him  and  see  Him,  and  so  are  His  works 
and  Hui  providence."  And  with  these  words  Gadoo 
could  see  him  as  a  young  man  of  most  comely 
aspect,  and  the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  by  that  he  knew  he  was  an  angel  from  heaven. 

He  then  returned  home,  and  after  becoming 
possessed  of  wealth  he  made  compensation  to  au 
for  the  wrong  he  had  done  them,  and  gave  liberally 
to  the  poor,  and  relinquished  the  lordship,  and 
built  a  college  in  Llancarvan  for  300  students,  and 
they  were  greatly  celebrated  for  their  pie^y  and 
almsgiving,  choosing  the  service  of  God  before 
all  wordly  happiness  and  enjoyment,  counting  the 
wealth  and  honour  of  the  world  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  God  and  Godliness. 

To  St.  Cadog  was  attributed,  in  common  with 
many  other  saints,  the  power  of  working  miracles, 
and  many  of  his  wonderful  works  are  narrated  in 
the  records  of  his  life.  Those  only  which  have  a 
loc4l  reference,  we  think  it  desirable  to  annex. 
The  first  states  that  a  certain  malicious  serseant 
lived  in  the  town  of  Gwynllwg,  a  relative  of  the 
pious  Gadoc,  who,  dunn^  his  peregrinations, 
through  envv  slew  his  cousin  C^nfelin.  When  he 
discovered  that  the  holy  man  had  returned,  he  was 
seized  with  great  fear,  and  quickly  fled  from  his 
presence.     Cadog  followed  him,  and  he  vanished 
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Wore  his  eyes,  by  direction  of  God,  as  dust  or 
smoke  before  tlie  wind. 

[The  town  of  Wentloog  here  referred  to  was  pro- 
bably St.  Woolos,  where  Gwynlliw,  the  father  of 
St.  Oadog,  had  taken  his  habitation.  Cynfelin  is 
several  times  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Llandaff  as 
having  been  Jiving  at  the  the  time  of  Bishop 
Oudoceus,  about  the  sixth  century.] 

A  certain  brave  general  of  the  Britons,  named 
Ligessawc,  son  of  Elmian,  slew  three  soldiers  of 
King  Arthur.  Arthur  pursued  him  everywhere, 
and  no  one  for  fear  of  Arthur  ventured  to  protect 
him.  Being  wearied  by  continual  flights,  he  came 
a  fugitive  to  the  man  of  God,  and  remained  with 
him  in  the  country  of  Gwynllwg,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Arthur,  for  seven  years.  He  was 
then  betrayed,  and  Arthur  came  with  a  large  force 
of  soldiers  to  the  river  Usk  for  the  sake  of  pleading 
in  a  trial  at  law,  for  he  dared  not  contend  with 
violence  against  the  man  of  God.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  skilful  judges,  who  assembled  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  river  Usk.  There  the  parties 
disputed  with  bitter  words  from  both  sides  of  the 
river  for  a  length  of  time.  After  an  intermission 
in  the  altercation  some  of  the  judges  decided  that 
Arthur  ought  to  receive  for  the  redemption  of 
every  one  of  his  men  who  was  slain  three  very 
good  oxen.  Others,  however,  fixed  that  one  hun- 
dred cows  should  be  given  as  the  price  of  eveiy 
person  who  had  been  killed.  This  was  accepted, 
but  Arthur  insolently  refused  cows  of  one  colour, 
but  would  have  those  with  the  fore  part  red  and 
the  hind  part  white.  There  being  a  difficulty  in 
procuring  such  cows,  Cadoc  ordered  the  young  men 
of  his  company  to  bring  him  one  hundred  heifers  of 
any  coloui,  and  when  they  were  brought  they  were 
immediately  turned  into  the  colours  required, 
lliere  was  further  consultation  and  difficulty  how 
they  were  to  be  transferred  to  Arthur,  when  it 
was  decided  that,  **  It  is  right  that  thou  shouldest 
drive  them  in  a  flock  to  the  middle  of  the  ford." 
Therefore  he  drove  them  until  Arthur  and  others, 
who  were  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  met 
them.  They  took  the  cows  by  the  horns,  and 
pulled  them  to  the  river's  side,  but  immediately 
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they  were  changed  into  bundles  ol  ietna^  which 
being  seen  by  Arthur,  he  entreated  Cadoc,  and 
Dardon  was  granted  him.  The  council  being 
finished,  tiie  cows  were  found  safe  in  the  stalls  of 
their  owners. 

[Note. — Llyngessog,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Legessawc  above,  appears  in  the  Book  of  Uandaff 
as  witness  to  a  grant  of  land  by  King  Meurig  to 
8t.  Oudoceus.l 

Ifcw  St.  Cadog  preserved  tlu  people  of  l^entloog  from 
the  violence  of  King  Maelgvm,--K  certoin  King  Mael- 
gwyn  (Maelgwn  Gwynedd)  reigned  over  all  Britain, 
sent  some  of  his  young  men  to  the  region  of  Gwyn- 
Uwg  to  receive  tribute.  They  came  to  the  house 
of  the  steward  of  Cadog,  seized  his  very  beautiful 
daughter,  and  took  her  away  with  them.  The  men 
of  Gwynllwg  assembled  together,  pursued  them, 
and  kUling  some  and  wounding  more,  the  rest 
escaped  to  their  master.  The  King  became  excited 
and  collecting  his  troops  formed  a  camp  in  the 
district  of  Gwynllwg,  near  a  fountain  called  Ffynon 
Brithon,  that  they  misht  the  next  day  plunder  all 
the  country.  The  inhabitants  were  much  frightened 
and  related  the  circumstance  to  the  man  of  God. 
Cadog,  with  three  clergymen,  followed  the  messen- 
ger by  night  until  they  came  to  Gwynllwg,  and 
heard  of  the  danger  they  were  in.  He  then  went 
near  the  camp  of  his  enemies,  and  prayed  apart 
from  his  disciples.  When  morning  came,  lo,  a 
pillar  of  cloud  covered  all  the  tent  and  the  troops, 
and  the  day  was  as  dark  as  night  to  them,  so  that 
no  one  was  able  to  see  another.  In  the  middle  of 
the  darkness  Cadog  found  his  way  to  the  King,  the 
result  of  the  interview  being  that  the  King  con« 
fessed  his  sin,  and  promised  to  return  to  his  own 
country.  Cadog  said,  "Thy  very  great  crimes  are 
forgiven  thee,"  and  while  he  was  speaking  the 
light  of  summer  spread  all  around,  and  instantly 
shone  with  brightness  on  all  the  camp. 

[NoTB. — ^Maelgwn  is  said  to  have  been  elected 
Kuig  of  the  Britons  upon  the  death  of  Arthur,  and 
made  several  incursions  into  Gwent.] 

In  the  course  of  some  vears  afterwards  Khun,  son 
of  the  afore-named  Maeigwn,  came  from  the  north 
to  rob  the  southern  Britons.    Maeigwn  cautioned 
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him  not  to  dlBtorb  or  injare  St  GadcM^,  but  Bhan's 
men  went  and  demanded  some  refreshment,  which, 
being  refused,  they  took  firebrands  and  ^ed  to 
put  a  bam  on  fire.  The  bam  would  not  bum,  but 
only  smoked.  Rhun  at  the  time  was  playing  dice 
witn  his  eunuchs  in  his  tents ;  the  smoke  went  from 
the  bam  in  a  direct  course  to  the  tent,  and  deprived 
of  sight  all  who  were  in  the  tent.  The  King  ascer- 
tained what  had  been  done,  and  sent  for  St. 
Cadog,  and  implored  him  to  restore  his  sight,  which 
he  did,  and  received,  as  a  matter  of  course,  certain 
advantages  in  return. 

Of  the  death  of  GwynUrw^  father  of  St.  Cadog.-- 
Therefore  it  happenea  that  Gwynlliw,  the  father  of 
St.  Cadog,  was  ill  with  a  mortal  disorder,  and  he 
sent  one  of  his  servants  named  Istan  for  his  son 
Cadog  that  he  might  come  as  soon  as  x>o88ible  to 
him ;  who  proceeded  quickly  until  he  came  to  the 
Taff,  which  at  that  time  was  of  such  depth  and 
breadth  that  no  person  on  horseback  or  on  foot 
could  pass  across  without  a  boat.  The  messenger 
could  not  find  a  boat  to  cross,  and  therefore  called 
aloud  on  a  certain  unmarried  hermit  named 
Tylyuguay,  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  to  go  to  St  Cadog  and  inform  him.  Cadoc 
came  and  stopped  at  Tjdyuguay's  house,  and  who 
miraculously  caught  twenty-four  fish  for  supper, 
and  by  Cadog's  directions  struck  the  earth  with  the 
end  of  his  stick,  and  caused  a  fountain  of  dear 
water  to  issue  forth  for  their  need. 

Next  morning  Cadog  and  his  companions  went 
down  to  the  river,  and  according  to  the  instructions 
of  an  angel  which  had  appeared   to   him  during 
the    night,     he     struck     the     river    with     his 
staff    three    times,  and   it  immediately   divided, 
the  upper  part  towards  the  mountains,   and  the 
lower  part  gliding  downwards  like  Jordan.     Cadog 
and  his  company  passed  through  diyshod,  and  was 
departing,  wnen  Tylyuguay  called  after  them,  and 
asked  Ci^og  to  close  up  the  river  before  he  went, 
so  that  he  might  catch  nsh  as  before  ;  and  also,  if 
possible,  diminish  the  river  in  depth  and  breadth^ 
BO  tibat  it  could  be  passed  on  foot.    This,  of  course, 
Cadog  did. 
The  venerable  man  then,  departing,  oame  to  his 
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sick  father,  who,  rejoicing  greatly  on  his  arriyal, 
said  to  him,  "  I  have  sent  for  thee  to  me,  that  at 
the  end  of  my  life  thou  mayest  hear  my  confession. " 

Gwynlliw  having  received  the  sacrament, 
bequeathed  all  hia  possessions  to  Cadoc,  and  then 
diea.  He  was  buned  in  his  own  monastenr,  which 
from  his  name  is  called  in  the  British  language 
Eylwys  Owynlliw;  and  Cadoc,  having  performed 
the  funeral  rites  of  his  father,  returned  home  with 
his  clergy.  [The  spot  which  tradition  regards  as 
being  that  where  the  tomb  of  St.  Woolos  is 
situated  is  on  Stow  Hill,  immediately  over  the 
railway  tunnel,  and  is  marked  by  a  cairn  of  stones 
erected  by  the  late  G.  6.  Gtething,  Esq.,  on  whose 
land  the  tomb  is  enclosed.] 

Another  miracle  not  less  wonderful  Divine  mercy 
designed  to  perform  by  the  merits  of  His  faithful 
Cadoc.  Wnen  his  sheep  depastured  in  the  Island 
Echni  (Flat  Holmes),  two  wolves  from  England  by 
swimming  came  to  that  place.  Having  torn  many 
of  the  sheep  and  slain  some  with  their  rapacious 
mouths,  they  attempted  to  swim  towards  the 
British  sea,  but  when  they  were  come  to  tiie 
middle  they  were  changed  by  Divine  judgment, 
because  they  had  slain  and  irritated  the  sheep,  into 
stones,  and  in  the  British  language  were  called 
Cwnbleid,  that  is  Wolf  Stones  [known  as  the  Wolf 
Stone  Rocks.] 

Of  the  Convirsion  ^  Gwynlliw. — Gwynlliw  was  given 
up  to  carnal  allurements,  and  frequently  instigated 
his  guards  to  robbery  and  plunder,  and  lived 
altogether  contrary  to  what  was  just  and  right,  and 
disgraced  his  life  with  crimes.  When  Cadoc,  the 
man  of  God,  saw  the  wicked  acts  of  his  father, 
deeply  sighing  he  grieved  on  his  account,  and  sent 
faithful  messengers  of  his  disciples,  namely, 
Fiimian,  Guavan,  and  EUi,  that  they  might  convert 
him  from  the  errors  of  his  malice  and  wickedness, 
and  dispose  him  to  Divine  obedience.  They  met 
and  exhorted  him  to  renounce  his  wickedness,  and 
corfess  his  sins.  Which  his  wife  Gwladys  hearing, 
and  stimulated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  said,  '*  Let  us 
trust  to  our  son,  and  he  will  be  a  father  to  us  in 
heaven."  Gwynlliw  consented,  and  following  the 
advice  of  Cadoc,  became  a  holy  man. 
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Afiev  an  interval  of  some  ^me  Qwynlliw  and  hk 
wife,  by  a  vow,  went  from  home  to  Shebech,  and 
a  menenger  oame  from  God  to  Gadoc  directing 
him  to  oome  to  his  parents,  and  advise  them  how 
they  might  perform  true  repentance  for  their  crimes, 
who,  quiokfy  obeying  the  divine  orders,  exhorted 
his  parents  by  holy  admonitions  to  pierf orm  it. 
And,  therefore,  his  mother,  Gwladvs,  built  for 
herself  a  church  in  Pencamou ;  Gwynlliw  also  soon 
erected  another  monastery,  and  there  instituted 
divine  service.  Afterwards,  both  parents  invited 
Cadoo,  and  cave  to  him  the  said  churches  which 
tiiey  had  buUt  for  themselves,  and  also  gave  up  all 
that  they  had  to  his  authority.  Of  those  churches 
there  was  to  be  no  governor,  but  of  the  family  of 
Gadoo,  the  man  of  God,  or  with  his  consent  and 
permission. 

[NoTB. — Pencamou  is  probably  at  Pencam,  in 
the  parish  of  Bassalleg.  There  are  three  farms — 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Pencam — but  no  traces 
of  a  chapel  on  either  now  remain.] 

Of  the  land  Pemamou^  which  Cwallower  gave  to,  St» 
Caaoc, — Be  it  known  that  Gwallower  gave  to  God 
and  St.  Cadoc  the  land  Pencamou  for  his  soul  for 
ever,  until  the  day  of  judgment.  Gwallouer  also 
gave  this  village  to  his  son  Iddon,  that  he  and  his 
heirs  might  supply  the  family  of  Cadoc  with  the 
produce  of  the  land  on  their  account ;  the  rent  of 
which  is  nine  tierces  of  ale,  bread,  flesh,  and  honey. 
So  that  whenever  the  clergy  of  Cadoc  would  eat 
and  drink,  namely  in  Bassalleg,  or  in  Pencamou, 
the  aforesaid  Iddnon  was  to  bring  meat  and  drink 
to  them,  aa  we  have  before  mentioned.  The  wit- 
nesses to  this,  agreement  are  Paulus,  Abbot  of 
iNantcarban ;  Guenlion,  his  brother ;  Thuiuc, 
Canopoi,  Tanet,  NierbriUi  Merhitr,  Concuni.  Who- 
soever will  keep  it,  God  will  keep  him ;  and  who 
will  break  it,  he  will  be  cursed  by  the  Lord. 

Of  part  of  a  field  which  Retoni  gave  to  St,  Cadoc — 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Hetoni  gave  to  God  and 
St.  Cadoc,  to  be  possessed  by  perpetual  risht,  the 
half  part  of  a  field,  near  the  city  of  the  Legion. 
(Note :  Llan^ttock-juzta-Caerleon,  no  doubt), 
which  feU  to  hun  by  hereditarv  right,  and  what  had 
devolved  to  Herbic,  he  bought  the  si^ne  of  him, 
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•nd  gave  it  to  God  and  Cadoc  Of  which  thing  the  * 
following  are  witneaaeB :  Herbic,  Carunet,  Cc^le, 
dergvmen ;  of  the  laity,  Goumet,  Guedguon, 
Gw^gui,  Sonus,  Alderreg.  Whoever  will  keep  it 
may  1^  blessed ;  who  will  violate  it  may  be  cursed. 
Amen. 

Of  King  Mael^  being  deprived  of  sight,  — Maelgon 
the  Great  was  King  of  the  Britons,  and  governed 
all  Britain,  from  w£oh  he  was  paid  annually  at  100 
cows  with  as  manycalves,  of  the  sort  he  chose  from 
each  township.     Therefore  the    tax  gatherers  of 
Maelgoncame  to  collect  tribute  as  far  as  Gwjrnllwg, 
and  seized  on  a  very  beautiful  girl  named  Abalcem, 
daughter  of  Guiragon,  superintendent  of  St.  Cadoc, 
and  took  her  away  with  tnem  ;  on  which  account 
the  relatives  of  the  girl  became  angry,    mounted 
their  horses,  and  sounded  their  horns,  which  being 
heard  by  all  the  warlike  men  of  the  city,  they  arose 
and  pursuing  them,   slew  300  men,  one  excepted, 
who  informed  the  King  of  what  had  been  aone. 
Which  having  been  heard,  the  King,  raging  with 
furious  anger,  came  with  a  big  army  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  revenging  himself,  to  the  place  which  is 
called    Grucglas  ;  and    St.   Cadoc,   witii    all    the 
the  inhabitants  of  Gwynllwg,   arose  to    meet   the 
King,  and  went  down  to  the  place  where  is  the 
fountain  Brution,  and  here  he  fasted  with  all  his 
attendants  accompanying  him.     Maelgon  therefore 
sent  his  messenger  Argantbad  to  the  blessed  man, 
ordering  him  to  pay  at  Bhiwcari  the  price  of  tlie 
men  who  had  been  slain,  who  answered  that  he 
would  not  by  any  means   pay  anything  except  by 
the  judgment  of  God  and  man.     The  King  refused 
the  judgment,  and  early  in  the  morning  moved  his 
camp  to  commit  slaughter,    and  immediately  he 
was  deprived  of  sight,  and  knew  not  how  to  direct 
his  steps.     He  therefore  sent  for  St.  Cadoc,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  deign  to  restore   his    lost 
sight,  but  the  man  of  God  refused  until  he  came  to 
confess.     Then  the  King  came  to  him  and  granted 
all  the  things  which  he  aaked  of  him.     Therefore 
blessed   Cadoc,    being   permitted    by    the    King, 
requested  that  refuge  should  be  given  to  him  in 
the  city  of  Gwynllwg  similar  to  the  refuge  of  St 
Pavid  in  the  Valley  of  Bosina ;  and  he  gave  to  Uie 
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bleBBedOadoe  the  refuge  he  requested,  and  granted 
to  him  the  horse  and  sword  wherewith  he  was  girt, 
and  also  the  golden  vestments  wherewith  he  was 
olothed,  and  received  him  as  his  governor.  And 
King  Maelgon  made  an  eternal  agreement 
with  St.  Cadoc  and  his  successors,  saying, 
*'  If  any  one  of  my  race  will  break 
this  he  shall  be  cursed,  and  may  the  last  of  my 
progeny  assist  your  family  at  Gwynllwg  as  his  last 
brother."  King  Maelgon  with  his  nobles,  and  the 
blessed  Cadoc  with  his  clergy,  blessed  all  who  keep 
this  agreement,  and  on  the  other  hand  unanimously 
cursed  all  who  should  not  keep  it.  Therefore,  the 
man  of  God  shewed  to  the  King  what  he  was  to 
deliver  to  him,  namely,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
cows,  the  price  of  the  several  nobles  of  his  progeny, 
and  said,  *' Whatsoever  any  one  of  my  stock  of 
Gwynllwg  shall  obtain  from  the  King  as  an  eternal 
inheritance,  may  he  have  it  without  any  rent. 
Whosoever  shall  buy  anything  of  my  stock  in  the 
country  of  Glywysyg,  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Gwynllwg,  may  he  have  the  right  of  perpetual  in- 
heritance, and  a  price  and  rent  be  paid  to  him." 
And  the  King,  on  the  other  hand,  shewed  his 
pledge  to  the  blessed  man,  and  said,  '*  Who  shall 
kill  any  of  my  stock,  may  his  land  be  given  to  the 
parei^ts  of  him  who  was  killedi  and  his  price  be  paid 
to  his  children.  If  any  one  strike  a  stranger  who 
shall  flee  to  the  refuge  of  Gwynllwg,  he  shall  pay 
one  hundred  cows  according  to  judgment ;  out 
should  he  deny,  he  must  give  the  oath  of  sixty 
men." 

Also  St.  Cadoc  appointed  the  space  of  his  refuge 
to  be  seven  vears  and  seven  months  and  seven  days, 
and  a  night  s  lodging  in  the  house  of  every  man  in 
the  town,  and  afterwards  he  was  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  refuge  of  Gwynllwg  to  any  other  place  of 
security  he  might  wish. 

St.  Cadoc  l^re  witness  again,  saying,  ''If  any 
one  of  my  progeny  be  taken  without  Uie  consent 
of  the  leader  of  his  race,  he  shall  be  dismissed 
unhurt  with  his  property ;  but  should  he  be  taken 
with  the  consent  of  his  leader,  he  is  to  be  retained 
in  custody  until  he  will  release  him.  No  tribute 
shall  be  paid  to  the  King  by  my  stock  except  in 
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aflsessment  of  cattle  after  seyen  years,  when  the 
latter  is  to  reserve  to  himself  one-third  part,  and 
the  other  two-thirds  he  is  to  contribute  to  the 
King ;  and  if  any  one  should  hurt  a  leader  of  a 
generation  of  GTvynUwg  or  shed  his  blood,  the  per- 
son committing;  the  offence  shall  not  be  restored 
but  by  the  giving  of  land,  gold,  or  animals.  And 
whoever  shall  pay  to  the  King  the  price  of  the 
death  of  any  one  of  my  race,  if  he  should  be  struck 
his  price  shall  in  like  manner  be  paid  to  the  King. 
Should  any  of  the  men  of  my  race  be  hurt  or  slain, 
a  cow  with  a  sheep  shall  be  paid  as  the  price  of  his 
soul.  Also  if  any  of  the  progeny  of  Britons  should 
be  slain  in  the  refuge  of  Gw^illwg,  the  price  of  his 
soul  shall  be  paid  as  in  lus  own  land,  and  should  he 
be  an  exiled  person  of  the  stock  of  Gwynllwg,  it 
shall  be  paid  in  like  manner."  And  St.  Gadoo 
commanded  his  relatives  ''If  a  leading  man  should 
break  this  testament  of  agreement,  dismiss  him 
and  choose  another  of  lus  race.  Should  he  keep  it, 
and  for  such  account  pay  the  fine,  choose  from 
another  race." 

[Note. — The  discrepancies  and  anachronisms  in 
all  the  accounts  of  St.  Oadoc  is  accounted  for,  by 
supposing  that  two  or  three  individuals  of  the  same 
name  have  been  confounded.  In  the  Achau  Sant 
there  is  one  the  son  of  Brychan,  the  other  the  son 
of  Gwynlliw,  but  all  the  legends  are  referred  to  the 
last.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  calendar  are  three 
Oadocs  :  one  styled  an  Abbot,  commemorated  24th 
January ;  the  second,  a  Bishop,  whose  feast  is  24th 
February;  and  the  third,  a  Priest,  on  the  3Ist 
March.] 

EXTRACT  FBOSf  THE  LIFE  OF  ST.   OYBI  (kIBBT). 

Oybi,  after  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  came  to  the 
region  of  Edelygion,  and  King  Etelic  was  there 
living  at  the  time. 

[Note.— Edelygion  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Oommots  of  the  Gantred  of  Wentloog.] 

Saint  Cybi  went  down  into  the  meadows  and 
spread  his  tent  there.  And  King  Etelic  sent  a 
certain  man  to  see  who  and  what  man  had  got  down 
to  his  meadows.  That  man,  returning,  said, 
"They  are  enemies,"  and  immediately  Etelic  arose 
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land ;  and  Etelic  forthwith  fell  from  his  horse,  and 
his  horse  immediately  died,  and  Etelic  and  all  his 
household  became  blind.  Then  Etelic  prostrated 
himself  on  his  face,  and  gave  his  body  and  soul  to 
God  and  St.  Cybi ;  and  immediately  by  the  prayer 
of  St.  Cybi  the  attendants  of  Etelic  and  himself 
and  horse  were  cured.  Then  Etelic  gave  for  ever 
to  St.  Oybi  two  churches  whereof  one  is  Llangybi 
and  the  other  Llandavenguni.  [Panteg  is  suggested 
as  that  adjoins  Uangibby.]  And  there  Cybi  left  a 
small  van  coloured  hand  bell.  Then  St.  Cybi 
blessed  King  Etelic,  and  departed  frum  thence  to 
Menevia,  the  city  of  St.  David. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  ST.   TATHAK. 

Tathan  was  first  president  of  a  college  or  monas- 
tery at  Caerwent.  3y  angelic  instruction,  he  came 
from  Ireland  with  his  disciples  accompanying  him. 
At  the  sea  coast  they  found  a  little  ship  unsupplied 
with  naval  instruments,  but  rejoicing,  they  went 
together  on  board,  and  without  a  sail  or  an  oar, 
proceeded  wherever  the  blowing  of  the  wind 
directed  them,  and  with  the  power  of  Grod  pros- 
perously sailed  to  the  British  Severn. 

At  last,  having  gone  the  length  of  the  sea,  they 
approached  Gwent,  and  landed  in  a  port  called  with 
the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  country.  The 
eight  persons  went  to  the  shore  and  left  tiie  ship 
without  fastening  a  rope,  and  were  like  to  the  eight 
virtues  in  number  with  which  they  were  adorned 
from  their  earliest  age.  A  certain  rich  neighbour 
having  prepared  himself  to  bathe  on  the  Sabbath 
day  as  was  his  custom,  saw  them  coming  weaiy 
from  their  journey  and  voyage ;  and  seeing  them 
he  would  not  bathe  until  the  strangers,  who  were 
more  worthy  of  bathing,  had  first  bathed.  After 
they  had  come  and  entered,  they  were  honourably 
received  by  a  domestic,  as  strangers  ought  to  be 
received.  Whilst  the  rested  one  was  sent  to  the 
harbour,  that  he  might  fasten  the  loosed  ship  with 
a  rope.  When  he  went  and  came  to  the  margin  of 
the  shore,  he  saw  a  stag,  after  the  manner  of  men^ 
holding  the  rope  with  his  feet  lest  the  ship  should 
be  overturned  aind  lost.    Admirisgi  and  greatly 
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astoniflhecl,  he  speedily  returned  and  related  to  the 
master  and  the  others  what  he  had  seen  with 
admiration. 

The  stag  was  loosed,  brought  back  with  a  cord, 
and  ordered  to  be  killed  for  dmner  on  the  morrow  ; 
no  one  dared  to  hurt  him.  €k>d  forced  the  beast 
to  lie  down  and  stretch  its  neck  to  be  killed. 

Garadog  (King  of  the  Gwenti)  hearing  of  the 
fame  of  Tathan,  sent  for  him  to  come  and  govern 
the  institution  for  study.  Tathan  was  ob^ent, 
and  went  to  the  next  city,  and  began  to  govern 
the  college  for  study,  and  scholars  from  aU  parts 
flocked  to  him. 

On  a  certain  night  thieves  came  from  the  district 
of  Gwynlliw  to  Gwent  and  stole  a  cow,  in  connection 
with  which  certain  miracles  had  already  been  per- 
formed. Taking  the  cow  to  the  city,  they  killed 
her,  and  having  cut  her  up,  put  the  flesh  into  a 
pot,  but  the  more  it  was  cookeo,  so  much  the  more 
did  it  become  bloody  in  the  pot.  On  the  morrow, 
the  venerable  man  of  God,  being  informed  by  the 
shepherd  of  the  cow  having  been  taken  away,  found 
a  trace  of  her  near  the  city,  marked  in  a  wonderful 
manner  on  the  stone :  then  the  very  holy  man 
said,  ''This  stone,  which  is  trodden  on,  and  whiter 
thau  salt,  has  fixed  thereon  marks  received  from 
the  foot  of  a  cow.''  Therefore,  knowing,  with  his 
companions,  the  way  on  which  the  thieves  went, 
he  traced  the  footsteps  of  one  cow,  and  of  only 
one,  until  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  palace  of  the 
King.  Gwynlliw,  who  as  yet  was  wicked,  saw  the 
innocent  man  and  his  compaitions  coming,  and 
ordered  his  servants  to  place  a  kettle  full  of  hot 
water,  and  cover  it  with  bulrushes,  and  put  thereon 
a  linen  cloth,  to  form  a  deceitful  seat.  The  most 
j.ust  man,  as  he  ordered,  was  placed  by  such  con- 
trivance over  the  kettle  which  formed  a  hearenly 
seat.  When  the  deceitful  knaves  expected  he 
would  fall  into  the  hot  water,  the  seat  was  solid, 
as  if  made  of  stone.  The  Kinf;,  seeing  that  the 
lover  of  Qod  was  guarded  by  divme  protection,  fell 
on  his  knees  beseeching  him  to  grant  his  mercy  for 
his  veiy  wicked  deceit.  And  he  after  the  manner 
of  a  very  religious  man,  for  his  part,  forgave  the 
crime  on  the  condition  that  his  servants  should  not 
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they  put  the  flesh  and  bonea  on  the  akm,  and  thoae 
being  bo  placed,  the  cow  came  to  life,  and,  riaing 
before  them  all,  retttmed  in  company  with  them. 

[NoTB. — ^The  memory  of  St.  Tathan  ia  preserved 
in  the  name  of  the  ohurdi  now  generally  called 
Llanyaches,  bat  in  the  records  it  is  named  Llan- 
dathan,  alias  Llanvaches,  near  Oaerwent.  It  has 
the  latter  name  from  Maches,  a  viigin  and  martyr, 
who  was  probably  the  same  person  as  Machuta  (of 
a  lesend)  who  was  murdered,  and  a  church  founded 
to  her  memory,  under  the  floor  of  which  she  was 
buried.  Some  accounts  say  Tathan  was  confeisor 
to  Ynyr  Gwent ;  otiiers  that  he  was  patronised  by 
Oaradog,  son  of  Ynyr  Gwent.] 
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COKDmON  OF  THB  XABOHXS. — ^LAWLBSBinBS  OW  TBS 
PBOVUB. — MSMHT  Vm.  ABCSSDB  THB  THB020B. — 
POWSB  OF  TBE  LOBDS  MABOHBBS  OUBTAXLBD  AND 
FINALLY  ABOUBKBD. — THB  MAB0WB8  FOBMBD  D9T0 
COUKTIBB. — ^WA8  MONMOUTHSHIRB  ADDBD  TO 
BNOLAITD. 

The  earl^  part  of  the  16th  oentury  wai  a  period 
during  which  social  and  political  changeB  of  great 
magnitude  were  effected  in  comparatively  a  diort 
time.  In  fact,  the  38  yean  of  the  Teim  of  Henry 
Vlil.  witnessed  greater  changes  in  the  Uovemment 
of  the  countiy  and  the  condition  of  the  people  than 
had  been  brought  about  during  prerious  centuries 
of  destructive  warfare  and  ine&ctive  legislation. 

As  regards  the  condition  of  the  people  at  this 
period,  we  are  told  that  it  was  most  peculiar  and 
unsatisfaotoiy.  The  extent  of  their  criminality 
and  lawlessness  was  almost  incredible,  and  probably 
worse  tlum  in  an^  other  portion  of  the  kingdom. 
Many  of  the  leadmg  men  still  kept  up  large  estab- 
lishments of  retainers,  and  could  not  forget  that 
the  Uood  of  the  Welsh  princes  or  chieftains  ran  in 
their  veins.  The  notions  thev  held  of  freedom  and 
independence  rendered  a  submission  to  the  res- 
traints of  law  altogether  incompatible.  The  lower 
classes  were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  those  above 
them. 

There  were  no  schools  of  importance  in  the 
Principality,  and  therefore,  none  in  tiie  district  of 
Gwent.  Whatever  education  the  neople  received 
they  must  have  acquired  within  tne  walls  of  the 
abbeys,  and  other  reli^ons  houses,  at  the  hands 
of  some  of  the  monks.  It  is  related  of  Owen  Tudor 
that,  when  introducing  to  his  wife  (the  widow  of 
Henr^  V.)  some  of  hu  friends  from  Wales,  they 
remained  speechleM,  b<ung  unable  to  understand 
or  speak  the  English  language,  upon  which  the 
dowager  queen  remarked  that  they  were  the  hand- 
somest dumb  creatures  she  had  ever  seen. 

In  matters  of  reliffion  the  priests  were  altogether 
inactive.  They  had,  in  fact,  become  unpopular, 
and  there  ezi^tod  between  them  and  the  bards  a 
groat  amount  of  antipatiiy,  if  not  a  mortal  feud ; 
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but  neither  the  bards  nor  the  priests  songht  to  in- 
fluence or  improye  the  mental  condition  of  the 
people  around  them.  Even  the  bards  themselves 
were  fiercely  disputing  with  each  other  regarding 
''the  order  and  regulation  of  the  science  of  song/' 
and  so  continued  until  1629,  as  we  find  from 
Turner.  In  that  year  a  congress  of  bards  from 
Morganwg,  Gwent,  Ewyas,  and  Carmarthen  assem- 
bled at  the  Castle  of  Cardiff,  under  the  protection 
and  license  of  Lord  William  Herbert,  and  there 
judgment  was  given  in  the  matter,  and  peace  re- 
stored. 

Many  of  the  leading  gentry  no  doubt 
endeavoured  to  live  honestly  by  the  hiwf ul  pursuit 
of  agriculture,  but  many  others  spent  much  of 
their  time  and  energy  in  raids  and  expeditions  with 
a  view  of  benefitting  themselves  ana  followers  by 
the  abstraction  of  their  neighbours'  property. 
Froude  says  they  were  surrounded  with  the  senti- 
ment of  pseudo-terrorism,  and  revelling  in  the 
conceit  of  imaginary  freedom,  disguised  from  them- 
selves and  others  the  plain  prose  truth,  that  they 
were  but  thieves  and  rogues. 

Their  acts  of  lawlessness,  though  not  of  the  san- 
guinary nature  which  characteriMd  those  of  earlier 
days,  could  not  be  continued  by  one  party  or  borne 
by  the  other  without  occasional  reprisals  by  the 
English,  and  consequent  disorder. 

The  raids,  however,  which  seem  to  have  been 
conducted  with  most  impunity  were  those  to  which 
for  a  long  time,  the  people  of  the  district  had 
been  addicted  of  crossing  the  Severn  to  plunder 
the  worthy  people  of  Gloucestershire  and  Somer^ 
setshire,  and  then  returning  with  their  booty  to 
the  Forest  of  Dean  and  Monmouthshire,  where 
they  were  secure  from  punishment,  and  the  robbed 
went  without  a  remedy. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when,  in  1509, 
Heniy  VUI.  ascended  the  throne,  an  event 
which  soon  proved  of  the  greatest  importance,  not 
only  to  this  district,  but  to  the  whole  of  the 
Marches.  Young,  brave,  handsome,  and  educated, 
as  Henry  was,  the  most  sanguine  expectations  were 
formed  as  to  the  prosperity  which  must  attend  his 
governments    The  first  act  of  his  administration 
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adyice  of  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  his  srand- 
mother,  he  ohose  the  tried  friends  of  his  father  as 
his  first  counsellors,  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
being  8ir  Charles  Somerset,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Raglan,  in  right  of  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  to 
Sir  WiUiam  Herbert.  This  distinguished  states- 
man, by  his  abilities,  deservedly  attained  to  great 
wealth  and  honour  under  Henry  YII.,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  same  high  offices  under  the  new 
sovereign. 

Changes  became  apparent  in  the  district  imme- 
difktely  upon  Henrv's  accession.  It  may  be  here 
remembered  that  the  Lordships  of  Newport,  Caer- 
leon,  Usk,  and  Monmouth  had  been  restored  in 
1499  by  Heni7  VIL  to  Edward,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  but  it  is  shewn  by  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers  that  within  a  month  of  Henry  VJLiJL.'s 
accession  to  the  throne — ^viz.,  18th  May,  1509 — 
that  Thomas  ap  Herbert  was  appointed  '*to  be 
receiver-general  of  the  Lordships  or  Manors  of 
Uske«  Caerleon,  and  Treleck ;  also  constable  of 
Tre^prike  (LlangibbyX  and  bedell  and  coroner  of 
Bdlogan."  On  the  5th  September,  the  same  year, 
John  ap  Morgan  was  appointed  '*  keeper  of  Caer- 
leon Park,  in  the  Lordsnip  of  Usk,  being  parcel  of 
the  Earldom  of  March."  A  few  months  later— 
viz.,  1st  February,  1510 — there  is  this  entry : 
'*  William  Edwards  to  be  approver  of  the  Lord- 
ships of  Uske,  Caleon,  and  Trellek.  and  beadle  of 
Usk  during  pleasure."  Subsequently  the  follow- 
ing entries  appear :  ''1511,  12th  March,  Thomas 
Robert  and  John  Pergent  to  be  auditors  of  the 
lands  of  William,  late  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  the 
Manors  of  Uske,  Caerlion,  and  Narbath  ;"  ''  1511, 
10th  October,  Thomas  Palmer  to  be  coroner  of  the 
Lordships  of  Usk,  Llybenyth,  and  Treiek,  con- 
stable of  Caerleon  Castle,  approver,  beadle,  castle 
reeve,  and  court  clerk  of  the  Lordship  of  Usk." 
Then  in  1514,  6th  May,  we  find  a  grant  to  Charles, 
Earl  of  Worcester,  and  to  Heniy  Somerset,  Lord 
Herbert,  his  heir  in  successorship  of  the  offices  of 
stewu*d  of  the  Lordships  of  Uske,  Kaerleon,  and 
TriUek,  in  Wales,  and  of  the  constable  of  the  Castle 
of  Usl^  on  the  deaUi  or  surrender  of  Sir  William 
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Moi^gan.  It  will  thtui  be  seen  that  iihe  Howe  of 
Somenet  wm  tdready  beginning  to  Mqnire  thai 
influenoe  in  the  district  whidi,  in  a  later  reign, 
waa  to  powerf ally  diaplayed 

To  assert  that  the  inhabitanta  of  the  county  of 
Monmouth  are  more  indebted  to  KinffHenij  VlII. 
than  to  any  other  sovereign  of  Bn^and  for  the 
priyilegea  they  now  enjoy  as  citiaens,  is  to  state 
that  which,  however  true  it  may  be,  will  receive 
but  unready  credence.  Nevertheless,  we  vwitore 
to  make  the  proposition,  and  believe  it  will  be 
well  supported  by  the  facta  hereafter  adduced. 

The  district  now  called  Monmouthshire  was  up 
to  the  time  of  Henry's  reign  constituted  ci  no  leas 
than  twenty-four  Ijordship  Marches.  These  were 
b^ond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Court,  each  was 
governed  by  its  own  ancient  laws  and  customs,  and 
administered  by  its  own  lord,  in  his  own  court. 
The  despotism  of  the  early  Norman  barons  had  no 
doubt  been  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  centuries 
considerably  mitigated.  Townships  had  been 
formed,  and  the  burgesses  by  the  grace  and  favour  of 
the  Lord,  or  by  payment  or  demands  had  obtained 
successive  charters  ez^npting  them  from  many 
feudal  services,  and  the  payment  of  obnoxious  tolls. 
They  were,  too,  permitted  to  exercise  the  first 
principles  of  self-government,  but  they  still 
remained  to  a  large  extent  subject  to  the  disposi- 
tion and  caprices  of  their  over  lord.  The  bene£ta 
which  followed  from  the  union  of  Wales  to  Eng^d 
by  Edward  I.  were  not  extended  to  the  Marches. 
The  rights  which  the  conquering  bsrons  had 
acquired  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  were 
never,  excepting  in  some  few  cases,  surrendered  to 
the  King  of  £n^nd,  but  handed  down  from  lord 
to  lord  without  interference  from  the  Sovereign  of 
the  realm,  and  maintained  in  tact,  excepting  where 
concessions  were  made  in  consideration  of  money 
payments  or  special  services  rendered,  or  when  the 
continually  increasing  power  of  the  buxgesses  found 
voice  and  demanded  it.  The  advantages  of  one 
supreme  jurisdiction  and  the  administration  of 
equal  justice  contemplated  by  the  union  of  Wales 
with  £nglaaid  were  never  realised,  and  each  of 
itke  Lordship  Marches  was  as  a  city  of  refuge 
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lor  atiminak  froim  eroxy  other.  The  man  who 
oommitted  robbery,  rape,  or  murder  in  one 
Lordship  (and  all  these  offenoes  were  frequent) 
flew  to  another  Lordship,  and  so  avoided  punish- 
ment. Under  such  circumstances  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  disorder  was  rife,  and  neither  life 
nor  property  secure.  There  was  another  point  in 
which  the  Marches  stood  at  a  great  disadvantage 
compared  with  other  parts  of.  Wales.  When 
Edward  conquered  the  country  he  formed  eight 
counties,  and  (1322)  issued  a  writ  directing  that  24 
persons  from  South  Wales  and  the  like  number 
from  North  Wales  should  attend  a  Parliament  at 
York.  Though  no  records  exist  of  the  result  of 
the  summons  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  certainty  that 
neither  the  district  of  Monmouthshire  nor  any  por- 
tion of  the  country  constituting  the  Marches  shared 
in  the  privilege.  It  might,  however,  be  incorrect 
to  say  they  were  altogetiier  unrepresented.  In 
most  cases  the  Lord  Marchers  were  powerful  barons 
accustomed  to  meet  in  the  King's  Councils,  but 
they  formed  no  part  of  that  assembly,  which 
speedily  became  so  popular,  and  has  been  ever 
supposed  to  represent  the  people  of  England.  The 
innabitants  of  the  Marches  remained  m  a  state  of 
vassalage;  they  possessed  no  Parliamentary  fran- 
chise, and  could  not  make  their  voice  heard  in  the 
afiiftirs  of  their  country,  though  they  had  always 
shown  themselves  ready  to  shed  their  blood  and 
die  in  its  cause. 

To  bring  about  a  better  condition  of  things  seemed 
to  have  l^en  one  great  object  of  Henry's  reign, 
and  it  is  said  that,  next  to  the  Reformation,  no 
question  occupied  so  great  a  share  of  the  King's 
attention  as  the  condition  of  the  Marches. 

The  great  religious  question,  however,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  and  his  immediate  successors  so 
overshadowed  all  other  matters  that  the  effect  of 
Henry's  poli(^  in  Wales  was  overlooked,  and  even 
now  is  very  little  known. 

One  of  the  first  Acts  passed  b^  Parlisment,  tend- 
ing to  improvement,  and  preliminary  to  others  more 
important  which  followed,  was  that  intended  to 
put  down  a  system  of  licensed  brigandage  which 
existed  throughout  all  the  districts  of  Sie  Lord 
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Marchers,  and  eftpedally  within  the  boundaries  of 
their  extensive  forests  and  wastes.  The  statute 
recites  that — Whereas,  in  Wales  and  in  the  Marches 
there  are  many  forests  belonging  either  to  the 
King  or  to  the  Lords  Marchers,  wherein  sundry 
actions  have  been  committed  for  a  long  time,  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God  and  man,  insomuch  that 
if  any  person  entered  the  said  forests  without  a 
token  given  him  by  any  of  the  foresters  as  a  license 
to  pass,  or  unless  he  was  a  yearly  tributer  or 
chanser,  he  was  forced  to  pay  a  grievous  fine,  and 
if  he  should  chance  to  be  found  twenty>four  feet 
out  of  the  highway,  he  was  then  to  forfeit  all  the 
gold  or  money  which  was  found  on  his  person,  and 
likewise  a  joint  of  one  of  his  hands,  unlefls  he  was 
fined  for  the  offence  at  the  discretion  of  the  forester 
or  farmer  of  the  same ;  and  whereas,  likewise  if 
any  cattle  strayed  into  the  said  forests,  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  foresters  to  mark  them  for  their  own 
with  the  mark  of  the  forest,  &c. 

In  1634  the  council  of  the  Marches  was  estab- 
lished (or,  rather,  probably  reorganised,  it  bavins 
been  first  established  by  Edward  III.)  to  assist  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  remarkable  Rowland 
Lee,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  who  was 
termed  Lo^  Warden  of  the  Welsh  Marches.  A 
number  of  his  letters  are  extant,  containing  details 
of  his  administration  on  either  side  of  the  frontier 
line  from  Chester  to  Chepstow.  His  powers  were 
extensive,  "and  he  did  not  use  them  sparingly.  In 
1537  he  wrote  to  Secretaiy  Cromwell  stating  that 
''through  the  influence  of  a  council  a  number  of 
offenders  had  been  committed  to  prison,  but  that 
the  grand  juries  had  found  murders  to  be  man- 
slaughters, and  riots  misbehaviours.  The  council 
had  consequently  called  the  grand  inquest  before 
them,  and  committed  them  to  ward  for  their  light- 
ness in  the  premises.'*'  Lee,  thinking  it  probable 
that  complaint  would  be  made  of  his  straitness  and 
hard  dealing,  reminds  Mr.  Secretary  Cromwell 
that  if  he  would  have  the  country  in  as  good  order 
and  stay  as  we  have  set  other  parts,  there  must  be 
punishment  done,  or  else  they  will  continue  in  their 
boldness.  The  conduct  of  the  Bishop  was  approved, 
bat  Cromwell  impresses  upon  him  that  "  indifferent 
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justice  must  be  ministered  to  poor  and  rich  aooord- 
ing  to  their  demerits,  and  gentlemen  concerned  in 
riots  and  robberies  were  not  to  be  spared  on 
account  of  their  position. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  anomalies  and  abuses 
which  existed,  and  the  influence  the  Lords  Mar- 
chers exercised,  required  no  less  imperious  a 
monarch  than  Henrr,  backed  by  the  universal  wiU 
of  both  English  and  Welsh  peoples,  to  cope  with* 
The  endeavours  hitherto  made  to  restrict  the 
privileges  which  the  Marchers  continually  abused, 
and  to  prevent  their  continued  injustice  and  cruelty, 
had  but  little  effect,  so  Henry  resolved  to  abolish 
them  altogether,  and  bring  the  country  more  under 
control. 

To  put  a  stop  to  the  organised  gangs  of  robbers 
which  continually  crossed  the  Severn  into  Glou- 
cestershire and  Somersetshire,  Henry  obtained  an 
Act  prohibiting  owners  of  ferries  and  keepers  of 
passages  across  the  estuaxy  from  conveying  anybody 
from  one  side  to  the  other  during  the  night  time, 
under  a  fine  and  imprisonment,  unless  such  persons 
and  their  habitations  were  known  to  them.  By 
another  Act  justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed^ 
who  were  to  admimster  justice  in  the  same  way  as 
was  done  in  English  shires. 

But  the  crowning  act  of  Henry's  policy  was  that 
which  divided  the  whole  of  the  Marches  into  coun- 
ties, and  incorporated  them  for  once  and  for  ever 
with  the  realm  of  England.  As  the  statute  is  an 
important  one^  and  respecting  the  effect  of  which 
much  uncertainty  [still  exists,  we  quote  the  words 
of  the  principal  dause,  by  which  the  great  ohanse 
was  effected,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Monmouth- 
shire:— 

''All  the  residue  of  the  said  Lordship  Marches 
vnthin  the  said  c(mntry  or  dominion  of  WaUs  shall  be 
severed  and  divided  into  certain  pturticular  counties 
or  shires,  that  is  to  say : — The  county  or  shire  of 
Monmouth,  the  county  or  shire  of  Brecknock,  the 
county  or  shire  of  Radnor,  tibe  county  or  shire 
of  Montgomery,  the  county  or  shire  of  Denbigh^ 
and  that  the  lordships,  tounships,  parishes,  com- 
motes, and  cantredes  of  Monmouth,  Chepstow^ 
Matheme,  Llanvihangel,  Magour,  Ooldclifie,  New- 
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port,  Wentlouge,  LUiiweme» .  Ofterlion,  TTskey 
Trelecke,  Tinteme,  Skynfreth,  Grouaniouat,  Wite- 
castell,  Baglan,  CaHoote,  Biston,  Abei^evenny, 
Penrose,  Grenefeld  [Ma^glas  ?],  Macnen,  and 
Hochayalade,  in  the  country  of  IVales^  and  aU  and  sin- 
gular honoars,  lordahipB,  castells,  manoura,  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  lying  or  being  with- 
in the  compas  or  precinct  of  the  lordships,  tonne- 
ships,  hamlets,  parishes,  commotes  and  cantredes, 
and  eveiy  of  them  in  whose  possession  soever  tiiey 
be  or  shall  be,  and  every  part  thereof  shall  stand, 
and  be  from  and  after  the  said  feast  of  all  sainctes 
guildable,  and  shall  be  reputed,  accepted,  named, 
part  and  members  of  the  said  shire  of  Monmouth ; 
and  that  the  said  towne  of  Monmouth  shall  be 
accepted,  reputed,  used,  had  and  taken,  head  and 
shire  towne  of  the  said  county  or  shire  of  Mon- 
mouth. And  that  the  sheiiffes*,  county  and  shire 
courte,  of  and  for  the  said  shire  or  county  of  Mon- 
mouth, shall  be  holden  and  kept,  one  time  at  the 
saide  towne  of  Monmouth,  and  the  nexte  time  at 
the  towne  of  Newport,  in  the  same  county  or  shire, 
and  BO  to  be  kepte  in  the  same  two  townes  alterius 
vicibus,  and  according  to  the  Laws  of  this  realme 
•f  England  for  ever  and  in  none  other  places." 

The  exact  meaning,   force,  and  effect  of   this 
enactment  has  lately  given  rise  to  considerable  dis- 
cussion, it  being  contended  on  the  one   hand   that 
the  county  of  Monmouth,  on  bein^  formed,  was 
added  to  and  made  one  of  the  counties  of  England, 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  held  that  the  district 
always  was  and  still  remains  an  integral  part  of  the 
Principality  of  Wales.    Another  widespread  notion 
still  exists  that    a   Welsh   county    is    added   to 
England  every  century,  Monmoutnshire  beins  the 
last  addition.      It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  ana  im- 
possible to  trace,  how  such  an  error  could  have 
arisen.    No  new  county  has  been  constituted  since 
the  Marches  were  divided,  now  more  than  three 
centuries  ago,  and  there  is  no  question  about  the 
county  of  Monmouth  having  been  then  created  : 
but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
Monmouthshire  was  annexed  to  England,  or  per- 
mitted to  remain  a  portion  of  the  Principality  of 
Wales.    The  matter  is  one  of  historical  interest, 
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and  we  ahall  therefore  refer  to  the  principal  facta 
and  arguments  adduced  by  the  advocatee  of  each 
■ide. 

Of  modern  writers,  the  late  Dr.  Nicholas  was, 
perhaps,  more  successful  than  any  other  in  dis- 
turbing the  preyailing  and  settled  opinion  that 
Monmouthshire  was  an  En^ish  county,  and  his 
facts  and  arguments  were  convincing  to  many 
persons  who  had  not  previously  given  the  subject 
any  consideration  or  study. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  refer  to  its  ancient, 
natural,  and  geographical  boundary,  or  to  its 
ancient  history,  wluoh  clearly  shows  that  down  to 
early  Norman  times  it  had  its  own  native  rulers, 
who  sometimes  were  tributary  to  the  King  of 
Wales,  aod  sometimes  to  the  King  of  England.  It 
is  sufficient  for  the  argument  to  refer  to  the  Act 
27th  of  King  Henry  vlll.,  which  expressly  states 
the  district  to  be  a  put  of  the  '*  country  or  dominion 
of  Wales."  In  defining  what  parishes,  townships, 
or  districts  shall  constitute  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth, very  precise  words  are  used.  The  places 
are  specifically  mentioned,  and  it  is  declared  that 
all  and  singular,  and  every  one  of  them  shall  be 
reputed,  accepted,  and  named  part  and  members 
of  the  said  slure  of  Monmouth.  No  such  definite 
language,  however,  is  used  in  declaring  the  county 
so  constituted  shall  be  separated  from  the  country  to 
which  it  then  belonged,  and  added  to  that  of  which 
it  is  now  contended  it  forms  a  part.  Few  persons, 
we  think,  can  doubt  that  had  it  been  the  intention 
of  the  King  and  Parliament  to  sever  the  district 
from  Wales,  some  enactment  in  words  of  unques- 
tionable meaning  would  have  been  framed  for  the 
puroose  in  a  matter  of  such  great  importance. 

Mention  is  mac^e  in  the  Act  that  the  new  shire 
was  to  be  governed  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm  of  England,  and  it  would  appear  that  upon 
this  slender  basis,  and  this  alone,  the  contention  is 
founded  that  Monmouthshire  ceased  to  be  a  part 
of  Wales.  The  same  argument  might  be  apmied 
with  equal  force  to  other  counties  which  still  re- 
main attached  to  the  Prindpality. 

The  opinions  of  contemporary  writers  must  not 
be  overlooked  in  this  matter,  and  when  it  is  found 
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that  thote  bsst  aoquainted  with  the  ciroumttanoes 
Btate,  not  only  incidentally,  but  moat  emphatically, 
what  they  reco^niaed  aa  a  fact,  that  Monmouth- 
ahire  atill  remained  a  part  of  Wales,  it  Beems  con- 
clusive that  ihe  Act  of  Henry  never  had  and  was 
never  intended  to  have,  the  operation  which  it  haa 
been  tacitly  aasumed  to  have  had. 

The  Act  in  question  is  chap.  26th  oi  27th  Henry 
Vm.  (16351,  and  we  find  that  in  1549,  Edward 
Vr.,  Henry's  successor,  granted  a  charter  to  the 
burgesses  of  his  burg  and  town  of  Monmouth, 
which  is  then  describe  to  be  *Mn  the  Marches  of 
Wales." 

Humphrey  Llwyd,  in  his  ''History  of  Cambria  *' 
(1568),  describes  South  Wales  as  consisting  of  seven 
counties,  of  which  one  was  Monmouth. 

Churchyard  (1587),  in  his  ''Worthiness  of 
Wales,"  includes  Monmouthshire  in  that  country. 

Drayton,  m  his  "Polyolbion"  (1613^  does  the 
same. 

Camden,  and  his  subsequent  editor,  Gibson,  after 
giving  an  account  of  39  English  counties,  refers  to 
13  more  in  Wales,  of  which  Monmouthshire  is  one. 

Enderbie  (1666)  writes  "there  had  been  in 
Wales  eiffht  several  shires  or  counties,  besides  the 
county  of  Monmouth,  which  was  the  ninth.  By 
the  Act  of  27th  Henry  there  were  erected  in  Wales 
four  other  shires,  so  that  there  are  now  13." 

Later,  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  the  deed  of 
Leoline  Jenkins'  executors  with  Jesus  College 
(1685)  corroborates  the  opinion  that  Monmouth- 
shire was  still  in  Wales. 

Sir  John  Doddridge,  in  his  "  Historical  Account  of 
the  Princes  of  Wales"  (1714),  numbers  the  shires  in 
Wales  as  thirteen,  including  Monmouthshire  as  one. 

Oldfield,  in  his  Representative  History,  says 
Monmouthshire  continued  to  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  Wales  until  near  the  end  ef  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.,  when  it  began  to  be  reckoned  as  an 
English  county,  because  the  Judges  then  began  to 
keep  the  assizes  here  in  the  OxfoM  district. 

Grose,  who  is  the  last  author  we  shall  quot«, 
says  Monmouthshire  continued  a  part  of  wales 
until  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  ^  when  it  was  included 
in  the  circuit  of  O^ord. 


It  will  thui  he  seen  that  a  auooearion  of  writexa  of 
eminence  from  the  time  of  Heniy  VUl  to  the  pre- 
sent centaiy  do  not  question  the  fact  that  Mon- 
mouthshire had  always  been,  and  still  was,  a 
portion  of  the  Principality  of  Wales. 

We  must  add  that  Monmouthshire  still  continues 
attached  to  Wales  for  census  purposes,  and  in  all 
returns  of  the  Registrar  General.  It  is  still  a 
division  of  the  Welsh  collection  of  the  Inland 
Revenue,  and  remains  a  portion  of  the  Welsh 
diocese  of  Llandaff.  The  Welsh  people,  too, 
resident  in  Monmouthshire,  still  imagine  themselves 
residents  in  Wales,  and  speak  of  crossing  the 
Bristol  Channel  as  going  to  England,  and  vice 
versa.  This  idea  was  even  more  prevalent  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago  than  since  improved  railway 
communication  has  been  estabUshed  between  Mon- 
mouthshire and  South  Wales. 

Dr  Nicholas,  therefore,  in  asserting  that  the  idea 
of  Monmouthshire  being  an  English  county  has  no 
historic  or  legal  foundation,  had  strong  grounds  for 
so  doing,  and  in  further  maintaining  that  it  is  a 
geographical  blunder  first  conceived  by  error, 
received  without  examination,  and  settled  at  last 
by  an  indolent  consent. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  persons  who  claim 
Monmouthshire  as  an  English  county,  and  assert 
that  the  fact  might  be  inferred,  if  it  be  not 
ezpresslv  declared,  by  numerous  Acts  of  Pariiament, 
beside  that  of  the  27th  Henrv  VIII.,  which  in  one 
section  (4)  enacts  that  the  sheriff  '*  shall  use  and 
exercise  his  office  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  the  realm  of  England  in  all  and  everything  as 
the  sheriff  be  obliged  and  bounden  to  do  in  all  and 
every  other  shire  of  this  realm  of  England." 

The  d4th  and  d5th  Henrv,  cap.  26,  sec.  11,  enacts 
that  the  Principality  shall  thenceforth  be  divided 
into  twelve  shires,  of  the  which  '*  eight  have  been 
shire  of  long  and  ancient  time  "  {i.e,)  the  shires  of 
Glamorgan,  Carmarthen,  Pembroke,  Cardigan, 
Flint,  iUiglesea,  Merioneth,  and  i'amaxvon;  and 
four  be  newly  made  by  27th  Henry  Vlll.  {i.e.) 
Radnor,  Brecknock,  Montgomery,  and  Denbigh, 
over  and  besides  the  shire  of  Monmouth,  and 
divers  other  dominions,  lordahips,  and  manors  in 
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the  MaroheB  of  Wales,  united  and  annexed  to  the 
shires  of  Salop,  Hereford,  and  Gloucester,  as  by 
the  said  Act  appears.  The  same  statute  also  enacts 
there  should  be  one  cnstos  rotulorum  in  every  of 
the  said  twelve  shires  of  Wales. 

The  knguage  is  confessedly  ambiguous,  and 
whilst  some  contend  that  by  it  Monmouthshire  is 
excluded  from  Wales,  it  seems  only  just  to  say 
that  thii  idea  would  have  been  strengthened  if  no 
mention  whatever  had  been  made  of  that  county. 
From  the  veiy  fact  of  its  being  named,  it  might  be 
inferred  that  it  was  still  connected  with  Wales, 
although  constituted  a  new  and  independent  county. 

The  Act  of  5th  Elizabeth,  chap.  25 ;  18th  Elisa^ 
beth,  chap.  25 ;  18th  Elizabeth,  chap.  8 ;  27th 
Elizabeth,  chap.  9 ;  5th  William  and  Mary,  chap.  4, 
mention  twelve  counties  of  Wales  without  induoing 
Monmouthshire,  but  this  is  only  negative  testimony 
that  it  forms  in  any  way  a  part  of  England,  and 
does  not  upset  the  theory  that  Monmouthshire 
still  remains  a  portion  of  Wales  with  an  indepen- 
dence which  it  has  always  possessed  distinct  from 
other  portions  of  the  Pnncipality. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  facts  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Monmouthshire  never  was,  nor  was 
it  ever  intended  that  it  should  be  by  any  express 
statute,  separated  from  Wales  and  annexed  to 
hngland,  but  for  the  better  administration  of  the 
law  it  came  to  be  treated  as  an  English  county ; 
and  the  English  Legislature  from  time  to  time  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  assumption  that  it  was  an  English 
county,  flence  the  notion  gained  a  finn  hold  amons 
English  people,  which  was  still  further  promulgated 
by  finding  its  way  into  the  school  books  in  common 
use.  To  claim  Monmouthshire  now  as  a  Welsh 
oounty  may  evince  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  but  the 
contention  henceforth  must  for  all  purposes  be 
practically  useless. 

Monmouthshire  took  its  name  from  the  chief  town, 
Monmouth.  The  county  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  river  Monnow,  which  separates  it  from  Here- 
fordshire. In  the  east  it  is  divided  from  Qlouces- 
terriiire  by  the  river  Wye ;  in  the  west  by  the  river 
Rumney  from  Olamorsaiishire  and  Breconshire ;  and 
on  the  south  it  is  wholly  washed  by  the  Severn  Sea, 
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UPPOINTMBHT    OF    SHBRIVFS. — THBUt    DUTIBS. — LIST 
OF  SHBSIFFS  8INCS  1641. 

When  the  county  of  Monmouth  had  become 
conBtituted  by  the  Act  of  27th  Henry  VUl.,  cap. 
26,  as  already  mentioned,  one  result  which  almost 
immediately  followed  was  that  the  office  and 
duties  of  sheriff  became  operative  in  it  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  which  obtained  in  the  counties  or 
shires  of  England.  How  the  duties  had  been  per- 
formed prior  to  this  period  is  a  matter  of  some 
uncertamty.  The  office  of  sheriff  had  its  origin  in 
the  Saxon  period  of  our  country's  history,  but  the 
Saxons  never  introduced  into  or  imposed  upon  the 
Principality  of  Wales  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  there 
seems  every  probability  that  its  chief  functions 
were  performed  by  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the 
Welsh  j^rinces.  The  Normans  made  little  or  no 
change  m  the  municipal  or  administrative  institu- 
tions founded  by  the  Saxons,  and  none  in  that  of 
sheriff  in  England,  but  as  the  barons  usurped  the 
position  and  powers  of  the  Welsh  princes,  so  did 
they  also  exercise  their  former  powers  of  govern- 
ment and  administration  of  the  law.  In  1354, 
King  Edward  III.,  at  his  Parliament  holden  at 
Westminster,  ordained  and  established  that  all  the 
Lords  of  the  Marches  should  be  perpetually  attend- 
ing and  annexed  to  thexrown  of  England,  and  that 
the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  should  be  removed 
every  year  out  of  their  offices,  &c.  From  this 
record  it  is  contended  by  some  vrriters  that  there 
were  sheriffs  of  Welsh  counties  and  also  of  Mon- 
mouthshire at  that  early  date,  but  the  absence  of  a 
single  name  of  any  person  who  filled  the  office 
during  nearly  200  years  prior  to  the  time  of  Heniy 
Vni.  seems  conclusive  that  no  such  officer  was 
ever  appointed,  and  that  the  enactment  remained 
a  dead  letter. 

Not  only  is  the  office  an  ancient  one,  but  it  is 
also  highly  important,  though  now  shorn  of  many 
of  its  former  functions.  Until  the  establishment 
of  the  present  County  Court  system  the  sheriff  did 
mucli  which  the  judges  of  those  courts  now  do. 
Formerly  he  had  to  make^/  mcrum  inquiries  into 
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the  affairs  of  penona  of  coium^^uenoe  in  hia  county, 
and  torender  a  retom  of  their  possesBionB  to  ta<i 
Crown.  The  Probate  Coart  has  relieved  him  of 
this  duty.  He  also  poaiessed  a  criminal  joriadic- 
tion,  which  has  been  transferred  to  Courts  of 
Quarter  Sessions.  His  judicial  functions  are  now 
almost  entirely  executive,  and  relates  to  judgments 
which  have  been  allowed  to  go  by  default,  and  to 
the  assessment  of  damages.  Most  of  his  present 
duties  are  done  by  deputy  ;  and  the  chief  among 
them  are  to  conserve  the  peace  of  the  county  ;  see 
justice  done  by  returning  juries  ;  take  chat^e  of 
prisoners ;  execute  convicted  criminals  ;  preside  at 
the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire,  and  coroners ; 
receive,  attend,  and  lodge  the  judges  on  Assize, 
and  cany  out  civil  judgments  pronounced  by  the 
Courts.  During  his  year  of  office  he  is  the  first  per- 
son in  the  county,  even  taking  precedence  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  he  must  always  possess  land 
sufficient  to  prove  security  for  his  duly  accounting 
to  the  Exchequer  for  all  sums  collected  by  him  for 
the  Crown. 

Although  the  Act  of  Heniy,  dividing  the  Marches 
into  counties,  was  passed  in  1536,  some  delay  seems 
to  have  taken  place  before  it  was  completely  carried 
into  effect,  notwithstanding  that  the  Act  itself 
prescribed  that  it  was  to  take  eeffct  from  the  Feast 
of  All  Saints  then  next  ensuing.  It  ii  not  clearly 
known  why  this  was  not  done,  but  it  appears  that 
a  commission  was  directed  to  issue  for  the  purpose 
of  dividing  the  new  counties  into  hundreds.  The 
returns  to  this  commission  are  not  to  be  found, 
and  the  researches  of  the  late  indefatifinble  Mr. 
Wakeman  proved  in  this  respect  vain.  He  found, 
however,  on  the  Memoranda  Roll,  Hilary  Term, 
33  Henry  Vm.,  1642,  that  "Charles  Herbert,  the 
late  Hign  Sheriff  of  Monmouthshire,  had  deposited 
in  Court  two  rolls  of  extracts  from  the  Hundreds," 
which  were  probably  the  returns  in  Question,  but 
the  rolls  themselves  could  not  be  found,  and  there* 
fore  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  they  contained. 
The  entry  however,  is  evidence  that  Charles  Her* 
bert  was  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Monmouth 
in  the  year  1541,  and  no  earlier  sheriff  of  Mon- 
motttbahiie  thkn  this  ia  kiiown4 
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Several  lists  of  the  Sheriffii  of  Monmouthshire 
have  been  from  time  to  time  published,  but  all  have 
been  more  or  less  inaccurate.  In  *'  Fuller's 
Worthies,"  there  is  a  list  of  one  hundred  Sheriffs 
of  Monmouthshire,  commencing  with  Charles 
Herbert,  1541,  and  ending  with  Nicholas  Moor, 
1639.  Fuller  seldom  gives  the  residence  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  very 
common  mistake  of  supposing  that  every  one  of  the 
same  surname  belonged  to  the  same  family,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  is  almost  invariably  wrons  in 
the  arms  he  has  attributed  to  them.  Mr.  Wake- 
man  corrected  Fuller's  list,  and  published  it  with 
additions  down  to  1804,  but  it  still  remains  very 
faulty.  Another  list  was  published  by  the  late  Dr. 
Thomas  Nicholas  in  the  '*  Annals  of  the  County 
and  County  Families  of  Monmouthshire."  This 
also  is  incorrect,  and  there  are  many  omissions  in 
it.  We  purpose  annexing  a  list,  which,  we  believe, 
is  the  first  that  has  been  compiled  direct  from  the 
Exchequer  Records,  and  is  ceitainly  the  most  com- 
plete that  has  yet  been  published.  Although  the 
list  is  somewhat  lengthy,  we  think  its  importance 
justifies  its  publication. 

It  will  be  noted  that  for  some  time  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  the  Herberts  and  Morgans  were 
frequently  called  upon  to  serve  as  Sheri& ;  and  it 
may  also  be  observed  that  on  two  or  three  occasions 
the  law  providmg  that  the  same  Sheriff  should  not 
serve  for  two  successive  years  was  waived.  The 
presumable  reasons  were  that  the  families  in  the 
county  possessed  of  sufficient  means,  who  could 
be  called  upon  to  supply  Sheriffs  were  few  in 
number.  Wo  gather  as  much  from  ^'Leland's 
Itinerary,"  where,  in  setting  down  the  ''Gentlemen 
in  Wentioog,"  he  gives  only  three  family  names, 
viz.,  Morgan,  Kemys,  and  Lewis,  as  furnishing 
members  who  could  in  his  opinion  be  so  described. 

LIST    OF     SHBRIFFS- 

Tcmp,  Hknby  VIII. 
1641— Charles  Herbert,  Troy  (afterwards  knighted  and 

served  again  in  1550). 
154S— Walter  Herbert,  St.  Julians. 
1544— Walter  ap  Bobert,  Pantglas  (also  in  1666). 
1545— Henry  Lewis,  Sk  Pierre. 
K 
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154ft— Bacbwd  ap  HoweU  Perth-hir  (Reynold  ap  Howel 
— Wakenuui). 

Edwabd  VI, 

1647— John  Hennr  Kevm,  N'ewport  (John  Henry 
LewM,  Mathem  — Wakeman  ;  sen  15^). 

1548— Anthony  Welahe,  Llanwern  (also  in  1555). 

1549 — Sir  Thomas  ap  Morgan,  Knight,  Pencoed  (also 
in  1560). 

1550— Sir  Charles  Herbert,  Knight,  Troy  (see  3541). 

1551 — t^illiam  Morgan,  Tredegar. 

1552— William  Herbert,  Colebrook  (see  1564). 

Mabt. 

155S(— Walter  Herbert,  Skenfrith  (natural  son  of  Sir 

Charles  Herbert,  of  Troy). 
1554— WiUiam  Herbert,  St.  Julians  (also  1565). 
1555 — ^Anthony  Welshe,  Llanwern  (see  1548). 
1556— Walter  ap  Herbert.  Pantglas  (see  1544). 
1557— William  John  Thomas,  Treowen. 
1558— Rowland  Morgan,  Machen. 

EUZABBTH. 

1559 — Henry  Lewis,  St.  Pierre. 

1560— Sir  Tnomas  Morgan,  Knight,  Pencoed  (see  1549). 

1561 — ^Thomas  Herbert,  Wonastow. 

1562 — Greorge  James,  AbergarenDy. 

1563— Roger  WiUiams,  Llangibby. 

1564— WiUiam  Herbert,  Colebrooke  (see  1552,^1572). 

1565— William  Herbert,  St.  Jnlians  (see  1554, 1581). 

1566— Thomas  Morgan,  Tredegar  (William  Morgan— 

Wakeman). 
1567— John  Henry  Kemys,  Newport  (see  1547). 
1568— William  John  ap  Rogers,  Abergavenny.  (See  1579) 
1569— William  Morgan,  Llantamam. 
1570— Christopher  Welshe,  Llanwern  (see  1577). 
1571 — Rowland  Morgan,  Llanvedw. 
1572— William  Herbert,  Colebrook  (see  1563). 
1573— Thomas  Herbert,  Wonastow 
1574— William  Morgan,  Wemgochen  (?),  Wakeman. 
1575 — Milo  Morgan,  Tredegar. 
1576— Rowland  Kemys,  Vaendre. 
1577— Christopher  Welshe,  Llanwern  (see  1570). 
1578-Richard  Moigan  (see  1587). 
1579— William  John  ap  Roger,  Abergavenny.  (See  1568) 
1580-WUIUm  Lewis,  St  Pierre. 
1581-Sir  William  Herbert,  Knt.,  St  Julian  (see  1565) 
1582 — ^Thomas  Morgan,  Machen. 
1583— £dward  Morgan  Pencam. 
1584— Edward  Monran,  Llantamam 
1585— Mathew  Herbert,  Coalbrook. 
1586— William  Lewis,  Abergavenny. 
1587— Richard  Morgan  (see  1578). 
1588  'John  Jones,  Treowen. 
1589— Henry  Moxfpan,  Pen  Llwyn  (see  1604). 
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1890— Henry  Herbert,  Wonastow  (see  1599). 

1691- Nicholas  Herbert. 

1592— Edward  Kemys   (Edward   Lewis,   the    Van— 

Wakeman). 
1593— Walter  Vaughan,  Caldioot. 
1594— Rowland  Morgan,  Bedwellty. 
1595— Walter  Jones,  Magor. 
1596— Walter  Herbert,  Colebrook. 
1597 — Matthew  Pritchard,  Llanover. 
1598— Andrew  Moigan,  Llanvihang^l. 
1599— Henry     Herbert.    Wonastow,    (see  1690.     H 

di«d   during  toe   year— Wakeman). 

William   Morgan,  Friars^ 
1600— Henry  Billingsley,  Penhow. 
1601 — Richard  Kemeys. 
1602— Edward  Kemys,  Kemys, 

James  I. 

1603 -Edward  Morgan  (see  1626). 

1604— Henry  Morgran,  Penllwyn  (see  1589). 

1605— John  Gaynsford. 

1606-Rowland  Williams,  Llangibby. 

1607— Valentine  Pritchard. 

1608- William  Price,  Llanfoist. 

1609— *Walter  Montagu,  Pencoed. 

1610— Charles  Jones,  Dinsrestow. 

1611— Henry  Lewis,  St.  Pierre. 

1612— William  Rawlins,  Tregara. 

1613— Sir  William  Morgan,  Knt.,  Tredegar. 

1614— Roger  Batheme,  Penhow. 

1615— Giles  Morgan,  Pencraig. 

1616— William  Jones,  Trewem. 

1617— Thomas  Vann,  Coldra. 

1618— Thomas  Morgan,  Ruperra. 

1619— Geoive  Milboume,  Wonastow  (see  1636). 

1620  -William  Hughes,  Oil  Uwch. 

1621— Thomas  Cocks. 

1622— Walter  Aldy,  Chepstow. 

1623 — Robert  Jones,  Groodre. 

1624— William  Walter,  Persfield. 

1625— David  Lewis,  Abergavenny. 

Chablbs  I. 

1626— Edward  Moigan  (see  1603). 
1627 — Charles  Somerset,  T>oy. 
1628— Sir  Charles  Williams,  Knt,  Llangibby. 
•  -■■'  '  '■  ■  — ^^^^^^ 

r*Coxe  states  that  Walter  Monta^  bv  his  will  dated 
1614  left  an  estate  to  found  an  hospital  for  ten  or  twelve 
poor  persons,  and  £10  a  year  to  a  clerfi^yman  for  perform- 
ing divine  service  at  the  chapel  of  Pencoed  Castle  once 
a  month.  The  hospital  was  founded,  but  no  chafdain 
was  appointed.   Buried  in  LUntaroam  Ghuxcb.] 
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1629— Waiiam  Kemys,  Kemvs. 

1690— Willum  Thomas,  Pertholey. 

1631— John  Walter,  Fersfield. 

1632— William  Barker,  Aberffavenny. 

1633— Nicholas  Kemys,  Llaniair. 

1634— Nicholas  Arnold,  Llanvihangel  Cmoomey. 

163&— liewia  Vann,  Coldra. 

1636 -George  MUboume,  Wonastow  (see  1619,  1645). 

1637— Henry  Probert,  Pantelas. 

1638— Thomas  Morgan  (William  Moigan,  Tymawr.-- 
Wakejnan), 

1639— William  Herbert,  Golebrook. 

1640— Nicholas  Moore,  Crick. 

1641— John  Milboome. 

1642— Edmond  Morgan. 

1643— Thomas  Morffaa,  Llansoar.  (Philip  Jones, 
Treowen.  — Wakeman. ) 

1644 — ^Thomas  Price,  Llanfoist. 

1645— George  MUboume  (see  1636}  (Sir  Edward  Mor- 
gan, knight,  Pencoed. — Wakeman.) 

1646- William  Herbert. 

1647— William  Herbert. 

1648— William  Morgan,  Pembridge. 

Commonwealth. 

1649— Henry  Vaoghan,  Caldicott 

1650— Christopher  Catchmay,  Esq. 

1651— Roger  Williams,  Newport.  • 

1652— Thomas  Williams. 

1653— William  Blethin. 

1654— Edward  Kemeys,  Pertholey, 

165n— Henry  Baker. 

1656-^ohn  Price. 

1657— Charles  Herbert  (Hardwick  ?) 

1658-Roger  Gates,  CefntilU  (eee  1671) 

1659— Charles  Vann,  Coldra. 

Chablis  II. 

1660— Charles  Vann,  Coldra. 

1661— Thomas  Morgan,  Machen. 

1662— William  Jones,  Llanishen  (allowed  to  liye  oat  of 
the  oonnty,  "having  no  convenient  residence 
therein"). 

1663— George  Gwynne,  Itton. 

1664— Boger  Williams,  Newport  (Kefnila— Wakeman). 

1665— Philip  CecU,  Dnffryn  (see  1704). 

1666— James  Morrai  (Walter  Morgan,  Llantilio  Per- 
tholey— ^Wakeman). 

«iw«,  (Christopher  Perkins,  Pilston  (died  during  year). 

i«»7  ^  ThonujB  Lewis,  St  Pierre. 

1668— William  Herbert,  Golebrook. 
1669 — John  Arnold,  Llanvihangel  Cmoomey, 
1670— John  Scadamore,  BalUngham. 
1671— Boger  Gates,  Ce&tilla  (see  1658). 
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1672— PhUip  Jones,  Llanarth  (aee  1688). 

1678 -ThoraM  Herbert,  Usk 

1674--Johii  Walter,  PersBeld. 

1675— John  Gwynn,  Llangwm. 

1676— Rowland  Pritchard. 

1677— John  Loof. 

1678— WUUam  Kemys,  Kemys. 

1679— James  Herbert,  Colebrook. 

1680 -Thomas  Morgan,  Penrhoe. 

1681 — William  Jones,  Llantrissey,  Abergavenny. 

1682— Edward  Nicholas,  Trelech. 

168;^~John  6abb,  Grosmont. 

1684— Walter  Evans. 

James  II. 

1685— Robert  Gunter,  Abergavenny. 
1686— Nicholas  Jones,  Magor. 
1687— Richard  Robertb. 
1688— Philip  Jones,  Llanarth  (see  1672). 

WiLLIAH  AND  MaUT- 

1689— Thomas  Morgan,  Tredegar. 

1690— DavidEvan8(Chas.  Price,  Llanfoist— Wakeman). 

1691— Edward  Fielding,  Tintem. 

1692-John  Floyer. 

1693 -Thomas  Jones. 

1694— Edward  Kemys,  Kemys. 

William  III. 

1695— Edward  Perkins.  Pilston. 

1696— John  Morgan,  Machen. 

1697 — Theophilus  Reynolds.    (This  name  is  omitted  in 

Wakeman's  ust,  and  the  preceding  six  names 

are  a  year  late.) 
1698 — George  Lewis,  Penhow. 
1699— Greoige  Kemys,  Llanwere. 
1700— Edward  Morgan.  (Edmmid  Morgan,  Penllwyn.— 

Wakeman.) 
1701— Thomas  Morgan,  Llanromney. 

Anhk. 

1702 — William  Lewis,  Abergavenny.  (On  the  18th 
November  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  for  neglecting  to  make  due 
return  of  the  writ  of  election  for  the  county.) 

1703— Lewis  Morgan,  Penylan.  (David  Lloyd,  Hendre. 
— Wakeman.) 

1704— Philip  Gedl,  Duffryn  (see  1665).  (Lewis  Morgan, 
Penylan.  — W  akeman. ) 

1705— Thomas  Evans,  Llangattock-vibon-aveL 

1706 — John  Cture,  Rogerstone  Grange. 

1707— Vere  Herbert,  Oaldicot. 

1706— John  Sprin^t,  Grosmont. 

1709— David  Lewis. 

1710— Ohxistopber  Perkins,  Pilston. 
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1711— Thonuw  Price^anfoirt. 
1713— Walter  Cecily  Duffryn. 
1713  -Giles  Meredith,  LlaneleiL 
1714— John  Walter,  PersBeld. 

Gboboe  I. 

1715— Christopher  Price,  Uanfoist. 

1716-Wmiam  Jones,  Usk. 

1717— James  Hughes,  Gellyweg. 

1718— Charles  Vann,  Llanwem. 

1719— Lawrence  Lord,  Kemys. 

1720— Edward  Thomas, 

1721— Charles  Probert,  Monmouth. 

1722— Henry  Morgan,  Bedwellty. 

1723 — «Tohn  Jones*  Pantygoitre. 

1724— Matthew  Powell,  Llaatilio  Croasenny. 

1725 — Matthew  Morgan,  Llanrnmney. 

1726— Richard  Lewis.  Conrt-y-Gollen. 

1727— Edward  Gore,  Langstone. 

Geobgb  XL 

1728— David  Miles,  LlandervaL 

1729— Robert  Jones,  Grondre. 

1730— Lewis  Morgan,  Newport   (John    Gwynne,  T^- 

verie — Wakeman)- 
1731  —Thomas  Jenkins.  Goytre    He  died  during  year, 

and  Solomon  Jones  succeeded.  (He|U7  Naah 

Nash- Wakeman). 
1732— Edmund  Bradbury,  Crick. 
1733— WiUiAm  Rees,  St  Brides. 
1734— Henry  Morgan,  Penllw3rn. 
1735— Richajrd  Lewis,  O'ourt-y-gollen. 
1736— William  Bonner. 
1737— Anthony  Morgan,  Llanethly  (LUndewi  Skyryd 

— WaJceman). 
1738— WillUm  Seys,  The  Gaer,  Newport. 
1739— Paul  Morgan,  Chepstow. 
1740— Thomas  Evans,  Llangattock-vibon-avel. 
1741— FrskUciB  Jenkins,  Caerau. 
1742— Richard  Clarke,  The  Hill. 
1743-Edward  Perkins,  PiUton. 
1744- James  Tudor  Morgan,  Llangattock  Lingoed. 
1745— William  Aldy,  Hardwick. 
1746— Thomas  Jenkins,  Glascoed. 
1747— John  Day,  Dinham. 
1748— Aubrey  Barnes,  Monmouth. 
1749— S^ydenham  Shipway,  Caldicott. 
1750— Philip  Fisher,  Monmouth. 
1751 — Evan  Jones,  Llanfrechfa. 
1752— Thomas  Parry,  Grosmont. 
1753. William  Jenkins,  Goytre  (Ghisooed— Wakeman), 
1754 — John  Chambers,  Llanfoist. 
1755— John  Jones,  Graicwith. 
1756— Daniel  Trogose,  IVegirog, 
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1757— John   Lewis.   IiAndilo    (Tilantillio  CrosMimy— 

Wakeman.) 
1758>-RowUnd  Pytt,  Raglan. 
1759— William  Morf^an,  Bryngwyn. 
1760— WiUiam  Carre,  Ifton. 

Geoboe  III. 

1761— William  Phillips,  Whitson. 

1762— John  Roberts,  Abergarenny. 

1763 — ^Allan  Lord,  Kemeys. 

1764 — William  Lloyd,  the  Hill,  AbergaTenny. 

1765 — ^Solomon  Jones,  Llantilio  Pertholey. 

1766 — William  Winsmore,  Pantygoitre. 

1767— Thomas  William  Medlicott,  Monmouth. 

1768 — Kichard  Lucas,  Tilangattock  jnxta  Usk. 

1769— George  Dnberley,  Dingeatow. 

1770— Charles  Milbonme,  Abergavenny. 

1771 — ^Thomas  Fletcher,  Monmnutb. 

1772— Thomas  Tydell,  Chepstow.  [During  this  sheriff's 
year  of  office,  the  jail  fever  broke  ont  at  Mon- 
mouth, and  the  Assizes  were  held  at  Chepstow, 
the  sherifiPs  dining  room  being  adapted  for  Nisi 
Prius  buniness  while  the  trials  of  prisoners  took 
place  in  a  bark  warehouse  on  the  Back.] 

1773  —Morgan  Lewis,  St.  Pierre. 

1774— tJames  Davis,  Chepstow. 

1775   -William  Nicholls^'aerleon. 

1776— Philip  Meakins,  Hardwiok,  Monmouthshire. 

1777— Edmund  Probyn,  the  Cayo. 

1778— Charl-s  Price,  Redbrook. 

1779— William  Addams  Williams,  Llangibby. 

1780 — Thomas  Hooper,  Pantygoitre. 

1781-WiUiam  Jones,  Nash. 

1782— Edward  Thomas,  Llanarthen. 

178:)— Elisha  Biscoe,  Dixton. 

1784 — Christopher  Chambre,  Llanfoist. 

1785— William  Rees,  St  Brides. 

1786 — Robert  Salusbury,  Llanwem. 

1787 — 'I'homas  Lewis,  Chepstow. 

1788— George  Smith,  Piercefield. 

1789— Thomas  Lewis,  St  Pien*. 

1790— William  Dinwoody,  Abergavenny. 

1791— William  Harrison,  The  Ton,  Raglan.  [Wakeman 
states  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  time- 
piece for  diflcovering  the  longitude,  but  this  is 
wrong.  The  eminent  mechanic  who  obtained 
the  reward  of  £20,000  offered  by  Parliament 
for  the  invention  was  John  Harrison,  who  died 
in  1776.  William  Harrison,  the  sheriff,  might 
possibly  have  been  his  son.] 

1792 — ^David  Farmer,  Monmouth. 

1793— John  lianbury  Williams,  Coalbrook. 

1794 -John  Bote.  Doffryn  (John  BoUa— WakemAn). 
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1795~RichArd  Mor((aii,  Argoed. 

1796~Heiir7  Barnes,  MoDmoath. 

1797— ThoiDM  Stoughton,  Pontypool  (Thomas  Hough 

ton  —Wakeman). 
1798— Joshna  Morgan,   Llanwenarth  (Bobert  Morgan 

Kinsey,  Abergavenny — Wakeman). 
1799— Capel  Leigh,  Pontypool. 
1 800  — Ben jamin  waddington,  Llanover. 
1801— Thomas  Williams,  Tidenham,  Chepstow. 
1802— Thomas  Morgan,  The  Hill.  Abergavenny. 
1803 — George  Jones  Ssiusbury,  Magor. 
1804— William  Addams  Williams,  LUngibby. 
1805— Joseph  Price,  Monmouth. 
1806-Willjam  Phillips,  Whit...  n. 
1^07 — William  Partridge,  Monmouth. 
1808— William  Morgan,  Mamhilad. 
1809— John  Kemys  Gardner  Kemys,  Pertholey. 
1810— Thomas  Pilkington,  Hilston  (William  PiUcington 

— Wakeman). 
1811 — Hugh  Powell,  Llanvihangel  Cmcomey. 
1812— Charles  Lewis,  St  Pierre. 
1813— Samuel  Homfray,  Pendarren. 
1814-Sir  Samuel  Brudenel  Fludyer,  Bart.,  Trostrey. 
1815 — Samuel  Bosanquet,  Dingestow. 
1816 — Sir   Henry     I'rothero,     Knight,     Llantamam 

A.bbev 
1817— Sir  Robert  Thampson,  Tintem  Abbey. 
1818-Nathaniel  Wells.  Piercefield. 
1819— George  Buckle,  Chepstow. 

Geobob  IV. 

1820— Sir  Robert  Jones  AUard  Kemys,  Knight,  Malpas. 

1821— Charles  M.  Rp  Morgan,  Tredegar  Park. 

1822 — James  Jenkins,  Chepstow. 

1823— Joseph  Bailey,  Nantyglo. 

1824 — John  Partridge,  Monmouth. 

1825— James  Proctor,  Chepstow. 

1826 — Benjamin  Hall,  Abercam  (afterwards  Lord  Llan- 
over). 

1827 — William  Addams  Williams,  Llangibby. 

1S28— William  Morgan,  Pantygoitre. 

1829— Thomas  Fothergill.  Caerleon. 

1830— WilUam  Jones,  Clytba  (Iltyd  Nichol,  Usk— 
Wakeman). 

William  IV. 

IS81— Gkorge  HolliSi  Shirenewton. 
1832— Sir  Mark  Wood,  Rumney. 
1833— William  Vaughan,  Courtfield. 
1834  -John  Buckle,  Aiatheme. 
1835— Charles  Marriott,  Dixton. 
1836— George  Rook,  Llandogo. 
18S7— PhiUp  Jones,  LlaaartL 
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ViCTOBIA. 

1838. — John  Jenkmi,  Caerleon. 

1839-— Colthurst  BatemAn,  Pertholey. 

1840.— Summers  Harford,  Sirhowry. 

1841.— Samuel  Homfray,  BedwelUv. 

1842.— John  Etherington  Welsh  Kolls,  the  Hendre. 

1843.— Sir  Digby  Mackworth,  Glen  Usk. 

1844.— William  Jones,  Clytha. 

1845.-Wimam  Phillips,  Whitsun. 

1846.— Thomas  Prothero,  Malpas  Court. 

1847.- William  Mark  Wood,  Kumney. 

1848.— Edward     Harris    Phillips,    Tiosoant     (C.   J. 

Kemeys  Tynte,  Cefnmabley— Wakeman). 
1849.— John     Arthur   Herberl,    lllanarth      (Edward 

Phillips  —Wakeman). 
1850. — C 'rawshay  Bailey,  Uanthewy  Court. 
1851.— Ferdinand   Hanbury    Williams,     Coldbrook 

Park  (Crawshay  Bailey— Wakemaji). 
1852. — ^William  Hunter  Little,  Llanvair  Grange, 
1853. — Henry  Bailey,  Nantyglo. 
1854.— Thomas  Brown,  Nantyglo. 
1855.— John  Russell,  Wyeland,  Chemtow. 
1856. — Edward  Bagnall  Dimmock,  Pontypool. 
1857.  —Thomas  Gratrex,  Court  St.  Lawrence. 
1858. — Godfrey  Charles  Moigan,  Tredegar  Park. 
1859.— Edward  Matthew  Curre,  Ittoi)  Court. 
I860.— Hon.  William  Powell  Rodney,    Llanvihangel 

Cruoomey. 
1861.— James  Proctor  Carruthers,  the  Grondra. 
1862.— John  Best  Snead,  Chepstow. 
1863. — Henry  Martyn  Kennard,  Crumlin. 
1864. — Henry  Charles  Byrde,  Goytre 'House. 
1865. — Arthur  Davies  Berrington,  Pantygoytre.. 
1866.— Frederick  Cotton  Finch,  Blaenavon  Hotisd. 
1867.-<}eorge   Relph  GreAihow  Relph,  Beech  Hill, 

Usk. 
1868. — ^Frank  Johnstone  Mitchell,  Llanfrechfa  Grange* 
1869. — John  Lawrence,  Crick  House,  Chepstow. 
1870.— Edward  Lister,  Cef  a  Ila,  Usk. 
1871. — ^Thomas  Cordes.Brynglas,  Newport. 
1872. — James  Charles  Hill,  the  Brooks,  Abergavenny. 
1873. — John  Jeffreys  Stone,  Scyborwen,  Usk. 
1 874.— Crawshay  Bailey,  Maindiff  Court,  Abcogavenny. 
1875.— John  Allan  Rolls,  the  Hendre,  Monmouth. 
1876.— Edward  Kennard,  Blaenavon  House. 
1877.— Charles  Henry  Crompton  Roberts,  Diybridge. 
1878.— John  Capel  Hanbury,  Pontypool  Park. 
1879.— James  Murray  Bannerman,  Wynastow   Leys, 

Monmouth. 
1880.— Charles  Edward  Lewis,  St.  Pierre,  Chepstow. 
1881. — James  Graham,  Hilston  Park,  near  Monmoath. 
1882.— T.  P.  Price,  Priory  Court,  Abergavenny. 
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^ARTJAMTtNTARY    BBPRBSBNTAnON     OF    MOKHOUTH- 
SHIRX.— LIST  OF  MBMBSB8. 

The  Bune  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  Mon- 
mouthshire was  constituted  a  county,  and  by  which 
the  office  of  Sheriff  was  instituted  in  it,  gave  also 
the  privilege  to  the  county  and  its  chief  town  to  be 
represented  in  the  Parhament  of  Great  Britain, 
giving  proof,  if  that  were  wanted,  that  however 
arbitniry  and  despotic  King  Henry  might  have 
been,  he  was  desirous  that  no  part  of  the 
kingdom  subject  to  English  laws  and  par- 
liamentary burdens  should  be  without  its  due 
representation.  Henry,  however,  never  lived  to 
see  his  Act  in  this  respect  carried  into  effect, 
for  as  in  the  case  of  the  appointment  of  Sheriff 
there  was  considerable  delay,  so  also  was  there  in 
the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament. 
The  Act  was  passed  in  1535 ;  no  Sheriff  of  Mon- 
mouthshire is  known  to  have  been  appointed  until 
1541,  but  it  was  not  until  1547,  twelve  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  YI.,  that  the  first  election  of 
members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  county 
of  Monmouth  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place. 
The  occasion  of  the  delay  has  never  been  explained, 
but  as  the  records  for  both  the  county  and  oorough 
commence  in  the  same  year,  it  seems  certain  that 
no  repreientative  from  Monmouthjdiire  was  sent  to 
Westminster  before  the  time  named,  though  Cardiff 
and  Glamorganshire  returned  members  to  the  Par- 
liament of  1541. 

A  section  of  the  statute  27th  Henry  VIII.,  cap. 
26  enacts  '*that  two  Knights  shall  be  chosen  and 
elected  to  the  same  Parliament  for  the  Shire  of 
Monmouth,  and  one  burgess  for  the  borough  of 
Monmouth,  in  like  manner  form  and  order  as 
knights  and  bursesses  of  the  Parliament  be  elected 
and  chosen  in  all  other  shires  of  this  realm  of 
England,  and  that  the  same  knights  and  burgesses 
shall  have  the  like  dignity,  pre-eminence,  and 
privilege,  and  shall  be  allowed  such  fees  as  other 
knights  and  bur;gesses  of  Parliament  have  been 
allowed,  and  the  Knights'  fees  to  be  levied,  per- 
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ceiyed,  reoeived,  gathered,  and  paid  in  such  manner 
fonn  and  order  as  such  fees  be  gathered,  &c.,  in 
other  shires  of  the  realm  of  Bngland ;  and  the 
burgesses'  fees  to  be  levied  as  well  within  the 
borough  of  Monmouth,  as  within  all  other  ancient 
boroughs  within  the  said  shire  of  Monmouth/' 

It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  if  no 
members  were  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament,  the 
portion  of  the  Act  quoted  above  relating  to  the 
payment  of  fees  would  remain  inoperative,  and  the 
oelief  that  this  was  so  is  strengthened  by  the  know- 
ledge  that  in  1543  a  special  statute  (chap.  2,  36th 
Henry  VIU.^  was  passed,  which  provided  that  the 
knights  of  the  twelve  shires  of  Wales,  and  the 
county  of  Monmouth  were  to  be  paid  wages  of  four 
shillings  per  day,  and  ihe  burgesses  representing 
the  boroughs  in  the  said  counties  two  shillings 
per  day  during  the  continuance  of  the  Parliament, 
and  during  the  journey  to  and  from  the  place  of 
sitting.  These  wages  were  the  same  as  those  paid 
to  English  memben. 

In  arranging  the  following  list  of  the  members 
who  have  served  in  Parliament  for  the  county  of 
Monmouth  horn  the  earliest  to  the  present  cukte. 
we  have  chiefly  followed  the  names  given  in  a  Blue 
Book  published  in  1879,  but  as  the  list  differs  in 
some  respects  from  other  existing  lists,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  render  it  as  complete  as  accessible 
records  inll  admit.  The  Blue  Book  gives  the 
names  of  members  only  down  to  the  year  1702. 
The  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  do  not  appear 
in  the  Blue  Book. 

Edwaid  VX. 

1547— Sir  Tbomai  Momn,  Knigbt,  Peneood  (Shtfifl  In 
1549  and  1560). 
William  Herbert,  E«i.,  Ooldfarook  (Sheriff  in  1561), 
1553-3— No  return  foand. 

MaBT. 

1563-ffir  Charlee  Herbert,  Bart.  Troy  (the  flnt  Sheriff 
•f  the  county.  He  alio  eerved  in  1569.  Bar 
Charlee  wae  appointed  receiver  of  the  Doehy 
of  lisncaster  in  this  ooonty,  bat  was  removed 
from  eflBoe  and  his  estates  seized  by  the  Crown 
for  detaloaiioQs  in  bis  accounte). 
Thomas  Somenet,  ISsic).  (second  son  ef  Henry, 
leooad  Earl  of  Worcester). 
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1554— Thmnas  Herbert,  Eaq.,  Wonastow  (Sheriff  in  1561). 

jAinei  Gtmter,  Em. 
Ifi56— Thomas  Somerset,  Esq. 

David  Lewif,  Esq,,  LL.D. 
1556— WiUiam  Herbert,  Esq.,  St.  JnlianB. 

Willuun  Morgan,  Esq.,  Llantamam. 
1557 — ^Francis  Somerset,  Esq. 

William  Morgan,  Esq.,  Llantamam. 

EUZABKTH. 

1558— *Dayid  Lewis,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

^Eowland  Arnold. 
1558-9— Thomas  Herbert,  Esq, 
15(>2-3— Matthew  Herbert,  Esq. 

George  Herbert,  Esq. 
1671— *Charles  Somerset,  Esq.  (knighted  1610). 

*  William  Morgan,  Esq.,  Llantamam. 
1572— Charles  Somerset,  Esck,  Troy. 

Henry  Herbert,  Esq.,  Wonastow. 
1584-Sir  William  Herbert,  Knight,  St.  Jolians. 

Edward  Morgan,  Esq.,  Llantamam. 
1586— Above  members  re-elected. 
1588-9>-Thoma8  Morgan,  Esq.,  Tredegar. 

William  John  Prodger,  Esq.,  Wemddu. 
1592-3— Sir  William  Herbert,  Knight,  St.  Julians. 

Edward  Kemevs,  Escu,  Kemys. 
1597— Henry  Herbert,  Esq.,  Wonastow. 

John  Arnold,  Esq.,  Llanthony. 
1601— Thomas  Somerset^   Esq.   (knighted  1604 ;  second 
son  of  Edward,  foorth  Earl  of  Worcester). 

Henry  Morgan,  Esq.  (Penllwyn  ?) 

Jaiobb  I. 

1608-4— Thomaa  Somerset*  Esq. 

Sir  John  Herbert,  Secretary  of  State. 
1620-1— Sir  Edmund  Morgan,  Knieht,  Penhow. 

Charles  Williams,  Esq.,  Llangibby. 
1628  4 — Kobert,  'Viscount  Lisle,  Penshnrst. 

Sir  William  Morgan,  Knight,  Tredogar. 

Chablis  L 

1625— Same  mEmbers  aa  above.  (On  June  21, 1625,  Mr 
Drake  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  con- 
cerning Sir  James  Perrot,  and  July  7th  a 
petition  from  Sir  James  Perrot  himself  seems 
to  have  been  presented,  complaining  that  the 
Sheriff  who  snade  the  return  of  members  elected 
to  serve  for  Monmouthshire  was  no  Sheriff,  as 
his  Commission  determined  upon  the  death  of 
the  late  King  (James  L,  who  died  March  27th) 
and  was  not  renewed  by  Charles  I.  No  report 
upon  the  petition  appears. 

1025-6— Wilfiam  Herbert,  Esq.,  Coldbroolr. 
Nicholas  Arnold,  Esq.^  Uanfibaogel. 
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1627-8— Nicholas  Kemys,  Esq.,  Llanfiur. 

Nicholas  Arnold,  Esq.,  Llanfihaiurel. 
1640  (Ist  Session)— 'W.  Moiwn,  Esq.  (Ty  mawr  ?) 

•Walter  Humsey,  Esq, 
1640  (2nd  Session)— William  Herbert,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  Williams,  Knight. 
1641— John  Herbert,  Esq.,  vice  Sir  Charles  Williams, 
deceased.    The  writ  was  issued  March  19, 1641. 
*Henry  Herbert,  Esq.,  vice  John  Herbert. 

1646— [A  writ  was  issued  September  11,  1646,  for  the 
election  of  a  memoer  in  place  of  William 
Herbert  "disabled,**  i.e.  excinded  by  Parlia- 
ment February  5, 1643,  for  deserting  the  service 
of  the  house,  being  in  the  King's  quarters,  and 
adhering  to  that  party.  Henry  Herbert  was 
probably  then  elected  in  his  place.] 

Commonwealth  and  Cbomwell. 

1654— FhiUp  Jones  (Comptroller  of  the  Household  to  the 
Lord  Protector).  He  distinguished  himself  as 
Cromwellite  officer  in  Glamorganshire,  for 
which  county  he  sat  in  1654.  lie  was  sub- 
sequently raised  to  the  House  of  Peers.  [We 
shairhave  something  to  say  of  him  in  our  nar- 
rative of  the  Civil  Wars.] 
Richard,  Lord  Cromwell,  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
He  was  returned  also  for  the  county  of  South- 
ampton, and  for  this  he  elected  to  serve. 
1654 — Henry  Herbert  was  chosen  in  the  place  of  Lord 

Cromwell. 

1656— James  Berry,  a  Major-General  in  Cromwell's  army. 

*John  Nicholas,  Esq.,  Llan  Melin. 

Nathaniel  Waterhouse,  vice  Berry. 

1658-9- William  Morgan,  Esq.,  Maehen. 

John  Nicholas,  Esq.,  Llanmelan* 

Charles  IT. 

1660— Right  Hon.  Henry,  Lord  Herbert 

^William  Morgan. 
1661 — Henry  Somerset,  Lord  Herbert  of  Raglan. 
William  Moigan,  Esq. 

Sir  Trevor  Williams,  vice  Lord  Herbert,  created 
Marquis  of  Worcester. 
1667— November  12, 1667.  A  petition  of  James  Herbert, 
Esq.,  was  presented  to  the  House  complaining 
of  the  undue  return  of  a  Knight  of  the  Shire  to 
serve  for  Monmouthshire.  Resolved,  Feb- 
ruary, 1668,  that  Sir  Trevor  Williams  is  duly 
elected  a  Knjrht  of  the  Shire. 
1678-9— Charles,  Lord  Worcester. 

,  William  Morgan,  Esq.,  Tredegar. 
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1879— Sir  Trevor  WiUiAme. 

William  Mornn,  Biq. 
1680*Btr  Trevor  WilUams. 
William  Morgan,  Esq. 

The  following  is  found  in  the  Crown  Office  Doeket 
Books  :  *'  Writ  issued  to  elect  a  Knight  of  the 
Shire  for  the  eoanty  of  Monmouth  in  Uie  room 
of  William  Morgan,  Esq.,  deceased.  The  date 
of  the  election  is  not  known. 
1680.1-Sir  Trovor  Williams. 
Sir  Edward  Morgan. 

Jamkb  IL 

1685— Charles  Somerset,  Marquis  of  Worcester. 
Sir  Charles  Kemeys,  Bart 
[The  Marquis  of  Worcester  was  also  returned  to 

serve  for  the  borough  of  Monmoutii,  and  for 

the  county  of  Gloucester.] 

WlLUAH  AND  MaBT. 

1688-9~Charle8,  Lord  Marquis  of  Worcester. 

Sir  Trevor  Williams,  Knight 
1689-9a-Charles,  Marquis  of  Worcester. 
Thomas  Morgan,  Tredogar. 

[Charles,  Martinis  of  Worcester,  is  mentioned  in 
the  f amilv  history  as  a  noUeman  of  great  parts 
and  learning.  He  died  in  the  lif etimeof  his  father 
in  consequence  of  an  acoidtnt,  aged  88  years.] 

1695— Sir  Charles  Kemeys,  Bart. 

Thomas  Morgan,  Esq. 
1696— Thomas  Morgan,  Esq. 

Sir  Jokn  Winiams,  Bart 
1700-1— John  Momn,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Williams,  Bart 
1701— Same  members. 

Aim. 

1702— Same  members.  The  following  entries  ftppeir  in 
the  Journals  of  the  House :~  October  n,  1702. 
The  House,  taking  notice  that  there  are  no  re- 
turns for  this  county,  resolved,  **That  the 
Sheriff  of  this  county,  for  not  having  made  a 
return  of  his  writ,  and  of  the  members  elected  in 
virtue  thereof,  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privi- 
lege of  this  House,  and  do  adjudge  the  said 
Sheriff  to  be  taken  mto  th6  custody  of  the  Ser- 

geant-at-Arms.'*  November  18th  :~Tbe  s^id 
heriff  (William  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Abergftvenny) 
petitioned  the  House,  acknowledging  the  offence, 
begging  pardon  of  Uie  House,  and  praying  his 


discDarge  out  of  custodv.    On  the  1\ 
brought  to  the  bar,  when   he  acquainted  the 
House  tb|it  bs  had  executed  ana  slflsied  the 
return  6fthe  Mid  writy  and  ioon  kfker  del 
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ife  out  of  his  own  handa  to  be  oMrrie^  to  tiie 
Clerk  of  the  Crown.    Ordered.  '*  That  the  said 
Wailxam  Lewie  be  diecharged  out  of  cmtody  on 
paying  hie  fees." 
1705— Sir  Hopton  WiUSams. 

Thomae,  Lord  YiBcnint  Windsor, 

On  NoTombtr  2«  thie  year,  a  petition  of  John  Mor- 

£n,  eenr.,  was  presented  to  the  House  against 
e  nndue  return  of  Sir  Hopton  Williams  by 
means  of  m^naoss  and  threats.  No  determina- 
tion of  the  House  can  be  found.  In  Cobbett's 
Parliamentary  History,  John  Motgan^sname 
appears  in  oonjtmction  with  that  of  Hopton 
Williams,  and  the  names  are  repeated  in  the 
list  of  members,  1707,  of  the  1st  Parliament  of 
G-reat  Britain. 
1706— Parliament  met  November  IC. 
John  Morgan. 

Thomas.  Lord  Viscount  Windsor. 
1710~Parliament  met  November  25. 
John  Morgan. 
Thomas  Lewis. 
1711— Writ  issued  to  elect  a  Knight  of  the  Shire  in  the 
room  of  Thomas,  Lord  Visoonnt  Windsor,  who 
had  succeeded  as  Lord  Moontjoy. 
James  Gunter,  Esq. 
171S— A  writ  was  issued  to  elect  a  Knight  of  the  Shire, 
vice  James  Gunter,  Esq.,  deceased. 
Sir  Charles  Keme^rs,  Bart. 
1713— March  5th,  a  petition  of  Thomas  Lewis,  Esq,,  was 
presented  to  the   House  against   the    undue 
return   of  Sir  Charles  Kemeys.    No   report 
appears.    In   the    next    Parliament  Thomas 
Lewis  was  one  of  the  members. 
1714— John  Morgan. 

Sir  Charles  Kemys. 
1715— John  Morgan,  Esq.,  (of  Maohen  7)  Died  1719. 

Thomas  Lewis,  Esq^^ 
1719— John    Hanbuiy,    Esq.,    Pontypool,   vice    John 

Morgan. 
1722— Sir  WUbam  Momn,  K.B.,  of  Tredegar. 
John  Hanbury,  Esq.,  as  above. 

Obobok  II. 
1781— Lord  Charles  Noel  Somerset  (sue  1745  as  fourth 
Duke  of  Beaufort)  vice  Sir  William  Moigan 
deceased.  ' 

1734— John  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Pontsrpool. 

Thomas  Moigan,  Esq. 

1785-Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  Esq.  (afterwards  Sir 

Charles),  of  Coldbrook,  vice  John  Hanbi^, 

oeceaseo. 

[Charles  Hanbury,    bom   1709,  and  educated  at 

Eton,  travelled  thioogh  Europe.     Soon  after 
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hifl  retom.  Mmimed  nameof  WilliaiDB ;  obtained 
from  his  father  the  estate  of  Coldbrook,  near 
Abeii^venn^r,  and  married  in  17^^  Lady 
Francis  Goningsby.  On  death  of  his  father 
17S3  (?)  he  was  elected  representatiye  of  the 
county,  and  uniformly  supported  the  adminis- 
trations of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whom  he 
idolised.  In  1739  he  was  appointed  by  him 
Payaiaster  of  the  Marines.  Uis  name  occurs 
twice  onl^  as  a  speaker  in  Chandler's  debates, 
was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Court, 
Berlin,  and  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburic. 
He  bc«ame  noted  as  the  author  of  several 
satirical  odes.  He  became  insane,  and  died 
2nd  November,  1759,  aj^ed  50.] 

1741— Thomas  Morgan,  Esq. 

Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  as  above. 

1747.William  Morgan,  Esq. 

CapelHanbu^,  ISsq.,  Pontypool  Park. 

GXOROB  III. 

1763— Thomas  Morgan,  Esq.,  jnn.,  vice  Morgan  deceased. 
John  Hanbury,  Esq,  vice  Capel  Hanbury  deceased. 
1784— Henry,  Viscount  NevilU  vice  Hanbury,  deceased. 
1786 — Colonel  Jamen  Rook  (vice  Nevill,  sue.  to  peerage 

as  second  Earl  of  Abergavenny). 
1790— John  Morgan,  Esq. 

Colonel  James  Rook. 
1792— Robert  Salusbury,  Esq..  Llanwem  (Sheriff,  1786), 

vice  John  Morgan  deceaeed. 
1796—Colonel  James  Rook. 

Charles  Morgan,  Esq.  (afterwards  Bart.) 
1806— Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Bart.,  Tredegar. 

Lord  A.  John  H.  Somerset  (fifth  son  fifth  Duke 
of  Beaufort). 
1816 — ^Lord  G.  C.  H.  Somerset  (second  son  of  sixth  Duke 
of  Beaufort),   vice  Lord  A.   J.  H.  Somerset 
deceased 
1818— Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Bart. 

Lord  G.  C.  H.  Somerset,  as  above. 

Geobgb  IV. 

1820 — Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Bart.,  as  above. 
Lord  G.  C.  H.  Somerset,  as  above* 

William  IV. 

1831— Lord  G.  C.  H.  Somerset,  as  above. 
William  Addams  Williams,  Esq. 

ViOToaiA. 

1^1-52- Lord  Granville  Charles  Henry  Somerset  (same 
as  for  1831). 

Charles    Ootavius  Swinnerton      Mor^ani    tic 
WilUama,  rosigned. 
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1662— Hon.  C.  O.  8.  Morgftn,  m  aboTO. 

Edwttd  Arthur  Somerset,  Eiq. 
1857— As  above. 
1859— Ab  aboye. 
1868— Charles  O.  S.  Morsao. 

LieuteDant-Colonel  Ponlett  G.  H«  Somerset. 
1874— Lord  Henry  Somerset. 

Colonel  F,  C.  Morgan,  Rvperra  Castle,  son  of  first 
Lord    Tredegar,    brother    to    second    Lord 
Tredegar. 
1880— Colonel  F.  Momuo.  as  above. 

John  Allan  Bolls,  £8q.,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth. 
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PARTJAMKNTA&Y     RBFBSSBNTAXION   OF    mBWFOBT.— 

IJ8T  OF  BOBOUOH  MTtMHirea 

• 

The  Parliamentary  priyileges  which  Newport  at 
present  enjoys  are  obtained,  as  is  generally  known, 
in  connection  with  the  boroughs  of  Monmouth  and 
Usk ;  but  under  what  circumstances  the  town  first 
acquired  these  privileges  is  not  clearly  known.  In 
the  Act  23  WiUiam  IV.,  cap.  64,  schedule  D,  the 
Monmouth  District  of  Boroughs  is  described  as 
composing  the  contributory  boroughs  of  Mon- 
mouth, Mewx>ort,  and  Usk,  and  a  very  general 
impression  prevails,  shared  in  even  by  those  who 
have  had  the  honour  of  representing  the  boroughs, 
that,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  above  men- 
tioned—more familiarly  known  as  the  Reform  Bill 
— Newport  and  Usk  had  no  representation  in  Par- 
liament, the  town  of  Monmouth  alone  possessing 
the  privilege  of  electing  a  member.  This  impres- 
sion, however,  is  erroneous;  for,  although  the 
precise  circumstances  under  which  Newport  first 
obtained  the  privilege  of  representation  cannot  be 
ascertained,  the  date  may  be  conclusively  fixed 
as  the  year  1680,  the  32nd  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Act  of  Henry 
Vni.,  by  which  the  county  of  Monmouth  was 
constituted,  provided  also  that  it  should  be  repre- 
sented  in  Parliament  by  two  Knights  of  the  Shire, 
and  that  one  burgess  should  be  elected  to  repre* 
sent  the  county  town.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  for  some  time  the  town  of  Monmouth  was  the 
only  borough  in  the  county  where  the  privilege  of 
the  franchise  was  exercised ;  and  it  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  longer  continued  this  exclusive 
practice  had  not  a  clause  in  the  Act  given  rise  to 
some  contention.  After  providing  for  the  election 
of  members,  the  Act  states  that  they  shall  receive 
wages  as  other  members  in  the  shires  and  boroughs 
of  England,  and  that  the  burgesses'  fees — or  in 
other  words,  the  borough  member's  wages — should 
be  levied  as  well  within  the  borough  of  Monmouth 
as  within  all  other  ancient  boroughs  within  Uie  said 
a  hire  of  Monmouth.    The  other  ancient  boroughs 
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in  the  county,  beside  that  of  Monmouth,  are  not 
specified,  and  the  number  of  them  upon  which  this 
new  tax  was  imposed  is  not  known,  nor  is  there 
any  record  to  show  how  much  each   or  any  town 

Said  as  their  quota  in  this  respect.     It  is  not 
ifficult  to  surmise  that  the  principle  that  taxation 
and  representation    should    go    together,    which 
became  so  popular  in  the  17th  century,  was  not 
absent  from  the    minds    of  the  burgesses  of  the 
'*  other  ancient  boroughs  "  in  the  county,  and  that 
they  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  monopoly 
of  election  enjoyed  by  the  burgesses  of  Monmouth, 
while  they  had  to    bear '  a   proportionate    share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  member  elected.     What 
steps  were  taken  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  sup- 
posed grievance,  we  cannot  state ;   but  from  the 
return  of  the  writ  in  the  election  of  1584,  it  is  dis- 
covered that  the  borough  of  Monmouth  included 
Usk,    Chepstow,    and    Caerleon.     Here,  then,  is 
evidence  that  the  principle  of  taxation  and  repre- 
sentation  was   admitted,  and  that  its  advocates 
were  in  some  degree  successful.     It  is  possible, 
too,  that  the  enlarged  constituency  was  not  so  sub- 
servient to  the  faimlies  of  influence  in  the  county, 
for  in  this  election  the  place  of  Sir  William  Morgan, 
the  former  member,  was  filled  by  Moore  Gwillim, 
gentleman,  whose  name  only  is  now  left  to  indicate 
the  change  made  in  the  representation.     That  the 
result  of  the  contention  for  an  increase  of  the  con- 
stituency was  not  altogether  satisfactory  may  be 
inferred  from  an  entry  connected  with  the  next 
election,    in     1588-9,    when    Philip   Jones  was 
returned.     The  borough  of  Monmouth  was  stated 
then  to  include  Usk,    Abergavenny,    and  Chep- 
stow.     Caerleon    was    here    wiped    out  of   the 
representation,   and  Abergavenny  substituted  in 
its  place.     This  fact  can  hardly  be  wondered  at. 
Abergavenny  at  the  period  was  a  spirited  rising 
town,  yet  an  ancient  one  ;  while  increasing  decay 
was    everywhere   visible   at    the  ancient  Iloman 
capital  of  Wales.    Leland  tells  us  that  the  walls 
of  the  town  and  castle  were  in  ruins,   and    that 
although  big  boats  came  up  the  river  to  the  town, 
the  bridge  at  Newport  was  a  "  lett  **  to  the  passage 
of  large  ships  which  formerly  sailed  up  to  Caerleon. 
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Ere  another  decade  had  pasted  the  constitaeiM^ 
underwent  a  further  change.  Abergavenny  and 
Ohepatow  were  apparency  ezduded  nrom  a  share 
in  the  election  of  1597,  and  with  Monmouth  and 
Usk  the  ancient  borough  of  Trelleck  was  coupled. 
At  this  election  Eobert  Johnson^  Esq.  (afterwards 
kniffhted)  was  chosen  and  continuea  to  represent 
the  ooroughs  through  a  succession  of  Parliaments 
until  1614. 

From  this  period  the  area  of  representation 
appears  to  have  remained  without  alteration  for 
some  years,  but  that  a  movement  was  on  foot  is 
evidenced  by  a  record  in  the  ioumal  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  on  Novemoer,  1640,  a  petition 
was  presented  from  the  several  towns  of  Aber- 
gavenny, Usk,  and  Newport.  Although  the  spirit 
of  the  petition  is  not  stated,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  burgesses  of  Newport,  emulous  of  the 
privileges  possessed  by  the  burgesses  of  other 
ancient  boroughs  in  the  county,  were  striving  to 
acquire  a  risht  to  participate  in  them.  Parliament 
was  occupied  just  then  with  more  important  mat- 
ters ;  a  revolution  was  in  embiyo,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  petition  was  left  for  a  time 
unattended  to.  At  all  events  no  report  respecting 
it  appears  upon  the  journals  of  the  House.  A 
generation  later,  when  the  turmoil  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth  had  passed 
awayi  and  the  nation  had  become  more  calm,  the 
right  of  election  for  the  representation  of  the 
Monmouth  Boroughs  was  again  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  one  John 
Arnold,  who  appazently  represented  the  boroughs 
in  the  brief  Parliament  which  Charles  IL  dissolved 
in  1679.  In  the  next  Parliament  Arnold  was 
defeated,  and  Charles  Edward  Herbert  was 
returned.  Against  the  election  and  the  return 
Arnold  petitioned  on  the  25th  October,  1680.  His 
complaint  was  investigated  without  delay,  for  on 
the  26th  November  the  House  passed  the  following 
resolutions : — 

'*  That  the  election  of  burgesses  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament for  the  Borough  of  Monmouth  does  not 
belong  to  the  buxgeeses  and  inhabitants  of  Mon- 
mouth only. 
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"That  the  burgeBses  and  inhabitants  of  the 
boroughs  of  Newport  and  Usk  in  this  coonty  have 
a  right  to  vote  at  the  election  of  burgesses  to  serve 
in  Parliament  for  this  said  borough. 

'^  That  Oharles  Lord  Herbert  is  not  duly  elected. 

"  That  John  Arnold,  Esq.  is  duly  elected  a  bur- 
gess to  serve  for  the  borough." 

These  several  resolutions,  it  is  recorded,  having 
been  read,  were  a^preed  to  by  the  House. 

Arnold  served  his  eon^tituency  through  that  Par- 
liament, but  at  the  election  in  1685  matters  were 
reversed,  and  so  preponderating  was  the  influence 
of  the  House  of  Beaufort,  that  Charles,  Lord 
Somerset,  was  elected  as  member,  both  by  the 
county  and  the  borough.  Arnold  again  fouffht  the 
constituency  in  1689,  and  with  success,  but  naving 
been  chosen  for  Southwark  also,  he  preferred  to 
represent  the  latter  place  rather  than  the  con- 
stituenpy  which  had  bisen  so  fickle  to  him. 

The  right  to  share  in  the  election  of  members  of 
Parliament  which  Newport  and  Usk  acquired  in 
1680  has  been  since  retained  without  intermissiou. 
The  only  change  has  been  that  in  1685.  Aber- 
gavenny was  once  more  joined  ¥rith  the  other 
boroughs  named,  but  this  privilege  was  subse- 
quently forfeited,  and  the  boroughs  concerned  in  the 
election  remained  as  at  present,  three  in  number. 

We  append  a  list  of  members  who  have  served  in 
the  several  Parliaments  since  the  privilege  of  repre- 
sentation was  first  exercised  by  the  Monmouthshire 
boroughs. 

MEMBEBS     OF   PARLIAMENT    FOR    THE 
MONMOUTH  BOROUGHS. 

Edwabd  VI. 

1647— Oiles  Morgan,  Esq.,  son  of  Sir  William  Morgan, 

of  Penooed. 
1562-3 — No  retnnii  found. 

Mabt. 
1563--John  PhiUp  Morgan. 
1654— Ditto. 

[John  Philip  Morgan  waa  in   1664   appointed 

Receiver  of  the  Dochy  of    Lancaster   m   this 

coonty,  in  the  place  of  Sir  Charles  Herbert,  of 

Troy,   member  for   the    county,  who  wm  die- 

placed,  and  his  estates  seized  1^  the  Crown  for 
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defalcationn  in  his  accoants.    Morgan  was  also 

farmer  of  three  of  the  King^s  castles.    He  died 

7th  September,  1557.] 
1555 — ^Thomas  Lewis. 
1557-8— Matthew  Herbert,  Coldbrook. 

Bees  Lewis,  Tice  Herbert,  deceased. 

Elizabeth. 

1558-&~-Moore  ap  Powell  (Morys  ap  Howell). 
1562-3— Ditto. 
1563— Walter  Bonton. 

John  Cook,  vice  V^onton. 
1671— Charles  Herbert,  Esq. 
1572— Moore  Powell. 

Sir  William  Morgan,  vice  Moore  Powell,  deceased. 
1584 — Moore  Gwillim. 

[In  the   retnm  for  this  election,  Monmonth 
Buroa^h  is  stated  to  include  Usk,  Chepstow,  and 
Caerleon.] 
1586— Ditto. 

1588-9 — Philip  Jones  (afterwards  Lieutenant-Colonel  and 
Knight). 

[The  Borough  at  this  election  included  Usk, 
Abergavenny,  and  Chepstow.] 
15d2-£dward  Hubbard. 
1597 — Bobert  Johnson. 

[The  Borough  here  includes  Usk  and  Trelleck.] 
1601— Ditto. 

J^MEB  T. 

1603-4— Robert  Johnson. 
1614— Sir  Robert  Johnson. 
1620— Thomas  Ravenscroft. 
1623-4— Walter  Steward. 
1625— Ditto. 

Chables  I. 

1625-6— V7illiam  Fortune. 

1628— WUliam  Morgan. 

1640— WilUam  Watkins. 

Ist  Session,  Charles  Jones,  Recorder. 

1642— 2nd  Session,  Thomas  Trevor. 

November  29. 1644,  the  election  of  W.  Watkins  and 
lliomas  Trevor  was  declared  void.  Watkins 
was  re-chosen,  but  "disabled/*  i.e.,  excluded 
by  Parliament,  and  a  new  writ  issued  for  one 
in  his  place,  November  11, 1646. 

1646— Thomas  Pury,  junior. 

COMKONWKAUTH. 

Mem.— No  names  of  members  for  the  Borough 
are  found  during  the  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  Oliver  Cromwell,  except 

1658-9— Nathaniel    Waterhouse,   of  the  City  of  West- 
minster. 
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Oharl»  n. 

1660— *Sir  Trevor  T^illiams. 

The  Convection  Parliament  began  at  WeBtminster 
April  25,  1660,  and  voted  for  the  Kestoration 
of  Charles  II. 

1661— Sir  George  Probert,  Knight. 

1676— Under  this  date  the  following  entry  is  found  in  the 
records  of  the  Crown  OtBce  docket  books : 
"  Writ  issued  to  elect  burgess  for  the  Borough 
of  Monmouth  in  the  place  of  Sir  George  Pro- 
bert, Knight.**  The  date  of  the  late  member's 
death  ancT  the  election  consequent  thereon  are 
not  known. 
Hon.  Charles  Somerset,  vice  Sir  George  Probert, 
dficessed 

1678-9— Sir  Trevor  Williams. 

1679— John  Arnold. 

1680-1— Ditto. 

[At  this    Parliament  Newport   first   became 
represented.] 

Jambs  IL 

1685— Charles  Somerset,  Marquis  of  Worcester. 

[The  Marquis  was  at  the  same  time  elected  for 
the  County,  and  a  new  writ  was  issued  to  elect 
a  burgess  for  the  Borough.] 
*Sir  James  Herbert. 

William  and  Mabt. 

1688-&-John  Arnold. 

[Arnold  was  also  chosen  and  elected  to  sit  for 
Sonthwark.] 
John  WilliamSjLlangibby  Castle. 
1689-90— Sir  Charles  Kemeys. 
1695— John  Arnold. 
1698— Henry  Probert 
1700-1— John  Morgan,  merchant. 
1701— Ditto.    [Cobbett  says  John  Morgan,  jun.] 

Anne. 

1702— Ditto.    [Cobbett,  vi.,  43,  hays  John  Williams.] 

1705— (ParUament  met,  October  25.)    Sir  Thos.  Powell. 

1708- Clayton  Milboum. 

1710— The  same. 

1714— Parliament  met*  February  16.    The  same. 

GsoBos  L 
1715-Wmiam  Bray. 

[On  the  31st  March  a  petition  of  Andrews 
Windsor,  Esq.,  was  presented  to  the  Commons 
against  the  uudue  return  of  William  Bray.  On 
the  14th  June  the  Clerk  ef  the  Crown  attended 
the  House  with  the  return  for  the  borough, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  made  by  the  Mayor 
ot  Newport  and  several  burgesses  of  Monmouth, 
Newport,  and  Usk,  without  the  precept  ot  the 


Sheriff  of  the  Countsr  beiiiir  umezed  thereto, 
wherenpoD  it  was  ordered  "  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  Grown  do  take  the  said  return  off  the  file.*' 
In  the  Parliamentary  Historj  the  name  of  Hon. 
A.  Windsor  is  given  as  member  for  the  boroughs, 
but  this  is  probably  incorrect.  In  the  Divisiott 
Lists  Windsor's  name  does  not  appear,  wherean 
that  of  William  Bray,  Master  of  the  Horse,  is 
given  as  having  voted  for  the  Triennial  Bill, 
April  24,  1716,  and  against  the  Peerage  Bill  in 
1719  ] 

Number  of  voters  in  the  Borough,  88. 

1720— Hon.  A.  Windsor,  vice  Bray,  deceased. 
172SS— Edward  Kemeys,  Esq. 

OXOBOI  II. 
1728— Edward  Kemeys. 
17;H— Lord  Charles  Noel  Somerset 
1745— Sir  Charles  Kemeys,  vioe  Somerset,  succeeded  as 

fourth  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
1747— Fulke  Greville,  Esq. 
1754— Benjamin  Bathurst,  vice  Greville. 

GiOBas  III. 

1707— John  Stepney  fson  of  Sir  Thomas  Stepney,  of  Fren- 

dergrast,  Pembroke,    succeeded    as    seventh 

Bart,  1774,  vice  Bathniet). 
1777— Sir  John  Stepney.  Bart. 
1788— Henry  Charles,  Marquis  of  Worcester,  vice  Step* 

ney,  resigned. 
1790— Charles  Bragge,  Esq.  (vice  Worcester,  elected  for 

the  City  of  Bristol.) 
1796— Sir  Charles  Thompson,  Bart. 
1797^General  Lord  E.  H.  Somerset  (fourth  son  of  Henry, 

fifth   Duke    of  Beaufort    vice    Thompson, 

deceased). 
1802— Lieutenant'Colonel   Lord  Charles    H.   Somerset 

(elder  brother  of  above). 
1813— Henry,    Marquis     of    Worcester    (succeeded    as 

seventh  Duke   of   Beaufort,   vice  Somerset 

appointed  Gk)vemor  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

GSOBOB  IV. 

182&— Henry   Marquis  of  Worcester,    of    Worcester, 
opposed  by  John  Hodder  Moggridge,  Esq. 
For  Worcester    90  votes. 
„  Moggridge  40     „ 

WlLLIAX  IV. 

1881— Benjamin  Hall,  Esq.,  afterwards  Bart  and  Lord 
Llanover.  contested  the  seat  against  the  Mar- 
quis of  Worcester. 

Hall 168yoteB. 

Marquis  of  Worcester    149     |, 
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Victoria* 
1837— Reginald  James  Blewitt.  Esq.  (contested  by  Joseph 

Bailey.    Blewitt,  440  ;  Bailey,  .386.) 
1841— Blewitt  as  above  (contest— Blewitt,  330 ;  Edwards, 

none). 
1852— Crawshay    Bailey,     Esq.      (Poll— Bailey,     773; 

Lindsay,  537.) 
1857—    Ditto. 
1869—    Ditto. 
1868—    Ditto. 
1868—    Sir  John  Bamsden,  Bart  (L.).    Seat  contested 

by  Samuel  Homfray,  Esq.    Bamsden,    1,641 ; 

Homfray,  1,449. 
1874— Thomas  Ck)rde8  (C).    PoU-Cordes,  2,090  ;  fl.  D. 

Pochin,  1447. 
1880— E.  H.  Oarbutt  (L.),  of  Leeds.    Poll— Oarbatt  (L.), 

2,268  ;  Goides  (C),  2,197 ;  majority,  61. 
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LSLAKD's    DSSCBIFnON    OF    OWBNT,    TKM?.     H£NBY 
Vni. — CASTLB  OF  MAESOLAS. 

Few  writers  have  left  behind  them  a  more  gra- 
phic and  correct  description  of  Gwent  than  that 
given  in  Jhe  Itinerary  of  John  Leland  in  the  time 
of  Henry  \111.  He  has  so  carefully  noted  the 
principal  features  of  the  countiy  that  the  modem 
reader  might  almost  use  it  as  a  guide  book  for 
making  a  tour  through  the  district.  Leland  was 
chaplain  to  the  Eling,  and  by  virtue  of  a  royal 
commission  he  searched  various  cathedrals  and 
religious  houses  for  curious  records,  and  other 
remains  of  antiquity,  in  which  employment  he 
spent  six  years,  and  while  intent  on  his  studies,  he 
became  insane.  Leland,  probably,  wrote  his 
Itinerary  before  the  division  of  the  Lord  Marches 
into  counties,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  speaks  of  this  district  by  its  ancient 
name  of  Gwent.  Adopting,  no  doubt,  the  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  his  informants,  Leland 
s^  Gwent  comprised  three  divisions,  viz..  Low, 
Middle,  and  High  Yenteland,  and  extended  from 
Chepstow  to  Newport  on  one  side,  and  to  Aber- 
gavenny on  the  other ;  the  latter  of  which  he  says, 
''maketh  thecumpace  of  Hye  Yenteland."  The 
soil  of  all  Yenteland  he  describes  as  '*  of  a  darke 
redische  yerth,  full  of  slaty  stones,  and  other 
greater  of  the  same  color."  The  countiy,  though 
mountainous,  was  weU  replenished  with  woods, 
and  ako  very  fertyle  of  corn;  and,  he  adds, 
**some  men  there  study  more  to  pasture,  the 
which  be  well  enclosed."  Be  describes  Wentlooff 
as  being  ^'dirided  from  Yentifia  by  este  (east) 
with  the  ryver  Wiske  (Usk),  by  south  with  the 
Severn  Se,  by  west  with  the  ryver  of  Bemny  to 
the  very  hedde  of  it,  and  towards  the  north  north 
est  by  the  hills  of  High  Wenteland.  The  length 
of  Wentloo^  is  from  the  Severn  Se  to  the  hed  of 
the  Lordship  of  Meredith,  that  is  to  say  from 
south  to  northe  about  a  xx  mile.  Where  it  is  most 
brodest  from  est  to  west  it  is  not  counted  by 
estimation  above  8  miles  and  in  diverse  places 
lease.    The  soile  hy  south  toward  Severn  is  some- 
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what  low  and  fulle  of  dikes  to  drene  it.  There  is 
lightly  great  plenty  of  Benes  and  in  divers  it 
berith  id  other  maner  of  Come.  And  this  low 
ground  is  from  the  Causey  or  High  Way  and  goit 
from  Newport  to  Pont  Remny  by  south  to  the 
Seveme  8e.  The  north  side  of  the  same  High 
Way  is  stille  his[her  and  higher  to  the  northe. 

There  is  very  little  Wood  in  this  low  part  of 
Wentellughe,  except  at  Park  Vehan  [^Little  Park] 
3  miles  out  of  Newport,  thorough  which  the  High 
Way  lyith  to  Cairdif.      This  Park  hath  nither  dere 
nor  Pale  :  now  it  is  the  Kinges  by  the  Lordship 
of  Newport,  and  at  Tredegar,  wher  Mr.  Williaiu 
Morgan,  a  Man  of  300  Markes  of  Landes  bv  Yere 
hath  a  veiy  faire  Place  of  Stone.     It  is  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Neuporte  south  west  on  the  hither 
side  of  the  Ebbouith   (Ebbw)   Ryver.      Castelle 
Behan  [Casbachl  is  a  little  without  the  south  side 
of  this  park  and  is  in  Ruine.     It  longid  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.     Such  Part  of  WentUugh  as 
lyith  up  toward  Cairleon  is  well-  pastured   and 
woddy.     Such  Part  as  lyith  from  Pont  Bemny 
along  on  the  Est  Ripe  (river)  of  Remny  to  Bedwas 
Paroche  VI.  Miles  if  by  Land,  ys  much  woddy, 
and  in  some  places  betwixt  as  first  in  Llanvihengle 
Paroche  and  then  in  Maghen  Paroche  joining  to  it 
is  metely  good  Come.      «     ^     «      In  the  middle 
Qround  bytwixt  Remny  and  Ebbouith  Ryver  on 
the  North  side  of  the  High  Way  to  Pont  Remny 
the  Ground  for  the  most  parte  is  Hilly  better  for 
Cattelle  than  Come.      And  there  is  a  very  High 
Hille  caulled  Tumbarlum. 

The  Ryver  of  Ebbouith  risith  flat  North  in  a 
Montayne  of  High  Wencelande,  and  strait  cummith 
into  a  valley  called  Diffirin  Serowy.  Ebowith  goeth 
into  Wisk  a  mile  and  a  half  beneth  Newport,  and 
half  a  mile  from  the  Haven  Mouth  of  Usk.  There 
is  a  Bridge  of  Tymbre  over  Ebouith  caullid  Pont- 
Bessaleg  about  two  miles  from  the  confluence  of 
Ebowith  and  Wisk  ;  and  over  this  Bridg  lyith  the 
High  Way  from  Newport  to  Cairtaphe.  This 
Bridge  is  scant  two  miles  from  Newporte  Town. 

Newport  is  but  2  miles  from  Cairleon.  From 
Newport  to  the  place  where  Ebouith  goith  on  to 
Wisch  Haven  a  good  mile  an4  »  palle.  •  And  then 
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more  then  »  half  mile  to  the  HaTon  Mouth.  The 
Bridges  of  Gairleonand  Newport  be  both  of  wood. 
From  tiie  HaTen  Moath  of  Wifich  to  the  Mouth  of 
Remmy,  wher  no  Haven  is  or  coming  in  mete  for 
ahippes,  about  m.  miles.  On  thia  shore  is  no  very 
notaole  Thing.  The  Bankes  of  it  be  clyvid  inough 
to  defend  the  Se  for  ranging  into  the  Low  Ground 
of  Wenoeland.  Newport  is  a  bigp;e  Towne  whereof 
that  parte  where  the  Faroohe  Chirch  is  standith  on 
a  Bill.  The  Chirch  is  S.  Ountie  Olare  in  English. 
There  is  a  great  stone  gate  by  the  Bridge  at  the 
Este  Ende  of  the  Town,  another  3m  the  middle  of 
the  town  as  in  the  High  Strete  to  passe  through, 
and  the  3  at  the  west  end  of  the  towne ;  and  hard 
without  is  theparoche  church.  The  fairest  of  the 
town  is  all  yn  one  streat.  The  towne  is  in  mine. 
The  castelle  is  in  the  este  ende  of  the  town  above 
the  bridge.  There  was  a  house  of  religion  by  the 
key  beneth  the  bridge. 

Caerleon,  which  Leland  also  describes,  was 
apparently  in  a  worse  condition  than  Newport,  and 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  inhabitants,  with  whom, 
no  doubt,  Leland  came  into  contact,  seemed 
indifferent  and  ignorant  as  to  the  relation  of  Caer- 
leon with  other  parts  of  the  district.  This  is  what 
Leland  says  : — **Some  say  that  Caerleon  should  be 
in  Base  Ventland;  some  say  nay.  The  Welshmen 
say  that  Caerleon  is  but  YIH.  miles  from  Chep- 
stow,  but,  indeed,  it  may  be  counted  XTT.  Engli^ 
miles.  It  standeth  magnificently  on  the  further 
side  of  Wische  (Usk),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
Wales,  so  that  the  great  ships  might  well  come  now 
to  the  town  as  they  did  in  the  Romans'  time,  but 
that  Newport  Bridge  is  a  lett.  Nevertheless,  big 
boats  come  to  the  town.  The  ruins  of  the  wall  of 
the  town  yet  remain,  and  also  of  the  castle.  There 
is  opinion  that  the  old  Roman  Church  was  about 

Mr house,  where  I  lay.      There  on  digging 

appeared  certain  paintings  on  stones.  There  were 
found  at  late  certain  incrustments  hard  by  the 
castle.  In  the  town  is  now  but  one  parish  church, 
and  that  is  of  St.  Caducus  (St.  Cadoc)." 

Beside  describing  the  material  features  of  the 
country,  Leland  gives  some  information  respecting 
the  people.    This  is  his  det^Qription  of  the 
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Gentlemen  in  Wenllugh, 

Morgan  the  chiefeste  of  Landes,  hath  a  very  fine 
place  at  Tredegar,  and  another  in  the  Town  of 
Newporte. 

There  is  another  of  the  Morgans,  a  man  of  meane 
lands,  dwelling  at  l^ewporte. 

There  is  another  of  the  Morgans  dwelling  by 
Bemny  at  Maghen  (Machen),  having  a  fair 
house,  tie  had  bene  a  man  of  fair  Landes  if  his 
father  had  not  divided  it  partely  to  other  of  his 
sunnes. 

John  Morgan,  at  Lampedar  Paroche  in  Low 
Wenllugof. 

Roger  Kemmeis,  a  man  of  about  XL.  Marks  p. 
Landes  by  yere,  dwellith  in  Newport  Town. 

Henry  Kemeis  dwellith  at  Maesglass,  3  miles 
from  Newporte  by  Weste,  a  man  of  meene. 

Davy  Kemeys,  a  man  of  40  Markes  of  Land, 
dwellith  a  mile  above  Pont  Kemny. 

Thomas  Lewys  dwellith  at  Mairin,  about  2 
miles  from  the  Severn  Sea. 

The  residences  of  the  gentry  were  thus  appar- 
ently few,  and  the  family  names  still  less. 

Leland  also  gives  a  short  account  of  one  John  of 
Caerleon,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  studied  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  excelled  in  philosophy,  medi- 
cine, and  wrote  a  work  on  astronomy  in  1482, 
which  was  then  extant.  Nothing  is  said  of  his 
family,  so  that  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  who 
he  was. 

With  regard  to  Castle  Behan  mentioned  in  the 
above  account  by  Leland,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  refers  to  the  ruins  of  a  castle  still  standing 
adjacent  to  the  farm  of  Maesglas.  Very  little  is 
known  respecting  its  erection  or  early  history,  and 
at  the  present  time  its  existence  seems  almost 
entirely  forgotten.  In  fact,  of  the  many  persons 
to  whom  the  writer  has  spoken  respecting  it 
scarcely  one  has  giren  credit  to  the  statement  that, 
the  ruins  of  an  important  castle  stand  so  near  to 
Newport,  and  remam  unrecognised.  We  know  of 
no  earlier  writer  than  Leland  who  makes  mention 
of  the  place,  but  in  his  time  he  states  it  *'  is  in 
ruine."  How  it  came  to  be  so,  no  information  is 
afforded,      Camden   omits    to    describe   it»    bat 
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Churchyard,  in  his  rough  rhymes,  notises  it  only 
a  few  years  later  as — 

"  A  goodly  Beate,  a  tower,  a  prinoely  pyle, 
Bailt  as  a  watch,  or  saftie  for  the  soyle, 
Bt  river  stands  from  Newport  not  three  m^le. 
Tnis  bouse  was  made,  wh««n  many  a  bloodie  broyle 
In  Wales,  God  wot,  destroyed  that  pablic  state; 
Here  men  with  sword  and  shield  did  braules  debate  ; 
Here  saftie  stood,  for  many  things  in  deede. 
That  sought  safeguard,  and  did  some  sucker  neede. 
The  name  thereof,  the  nature  shewes  aright, 
Greenefield  it  is,  full  gay  and  goodly  sure, 
A  fine  sweet  soyle,  most  pleasant  unto  sight. 
That  for  delight,  and  wholesome  ajrre  so  pure 
It  may  be  praisde,  a  plot  sought  out  so  well. 
As  though  a  King  should  say,  here  will  I  dwell ! 
The  pastures  greene,  the  woods  and  water  cl«%ere, 
Sayth  any  prince  may  build  a  pallaoe  heere." 

Later  still  Coze  refers  to  it  &b  a  ^'once  strong 
and  splendid  castle,"  and  gives  it  the  name  of 
Castell  Glas  (Greencastle).  He  says  that  it 
formerly  belonged  to  the  estate  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  in  the  civil  wars  (aUuding,  no 
doubt,  to  the  time  of  Edward  II.)was  esteemed  a 
place  of  strength  and  security.  The  ruins  which 
at  present  remain  give  little  idea  of  the  former 
condition  of  the  place.  At  a  short  distance  there 
is  a  large  circular  mound  overgrown  with  wood  and 
surrounded  by  a  foss  still  plainly  visible.  On  this 
mound  in  all  probability  stood  the  ancient  citadel. 
The  detached  ruins  extend  for  some  distance,  and 
the  foundations  which  have  been  frequently  dug 
up  give  evidence  of  its  former  extent.  The  site  of 
the  castle  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Bbbw, 
about  a  mile  from  its  confluence  with  the  Usk,  and 
in  early  days  the  waters  of  the  river  in  all  likeli- 
hood ran  close  under  the  walls.  Little  remains 
now  but  a  small  square  tower,  with  a  spiral  stair- 
case of  stone,  and  some  adjacent  apartments 
which  are  used  for  housing  cattle.  Several 
doorways  in  the  Gothic  style  are  visible  in  the 
ruins.  The  facings  of  limestone  are  said  to  have 
been  obtained  from  an  adjoining  quarry.  In  one 
of  the  apartments  there  is  a  very  large  fireplace, 
which,  until  recently,  appeared  to  have  remained 
in  the  same  condition  as  seen  by  Coxe  a  century 
ago ;  but  about  seven  years  since  a  fire  oocarred 
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at  the  place,  and  a  massiTe  wooden  beam,  with  the 
timber  in  the  doorways  and  windows,  was  con- 
siderably charred  and  damaged  thereby.  Goxe 
states  that  the  tenant  in  his  time  remembered 
vessels  ascending  the  river  to  unload  at  a  stone 
wall,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  river  at  the  place, 
and  was  about  five  feet  high.  The  property  now 
belongs  to  Lord  Tredegar,  and  the  tenant  of  the 
farm,  which  no  doubt  u»  named  after  the  castle, 
is  Mr.  Mapson  Thomas  Williams. 
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SVFPBBSSIOir  09    THE    MONASTEBUSS   DC    MOKMOVTH- 

8HIBE. 

While   the    great    political    movement    already 
described  was  in  progress  in  Monmouthshire,   the 
great  religious  question  was  also  strongly  agitating 
men's  minds.     Not  that  the  masses  cared    much 
about  religion,  for  it  appeared  to  have  become   a 
dead  letter  among  them,  and  the  priests,  ensconced 
within  the  walls  of  their  monasteries  or  other  reli- 
gious houses,  had  more  regard  to  the  good  things 
of  this  life  than  the  spiritual  necessities  of  those 
around  them.     As  regards  the  u umber  of  religious 
institutions,  Monmouthshire  was  highly  favouzed. 
With  but  a  sparse  population,  the  county  contained 
two   abbeys,  seven  priories,  a  monastery,  a  nun- 
nery, and  several  other  minor  houses  for  religious 
ministration,  besides  one    or    more   churches   in 
every  parish.     But  it  became  a  general  belief  that 
the  monastic  orders  were  guilty  of  many  crimes, 
and  their  accumulated    wealth  and    extravagant 
living,  with  their  rapacity  and  violence,  created  a 
feeling    of   envy    and    detestation     among     the 
populace. 

Doubtless  the  ignorance  and  mental  slaveiy  in 
which  the  clergy  kept  the  people,  in  order  to  prac- 
tise their  habitual  frauds  deserved  exposure,  if  not 
punishment,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  when  the 
condition  of  things  was  reported  to  the  King,  that 
80  imperious  a  monarch  dealt  vigorously  and  harshly 
with  tiie  offenders.  Heniy  had  already  renounced 
allegiance  to  the  Pope,  and  was  now  regarded  as 
h«id  of  the  Church.  A  commission  was  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  mode  of  life  practised  by  the 
monks  and  nuns,  ard  in  the  reports  which  they 
Bent  in  the  commissioners  represented  the  religious 
houses  as  receptacles  of  the  erossest  vices,  and 
their  inmates  as  preying  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
people.  Images  were  stated  to  be  very  general  in 
the  churches,  and  at  St.  David's  was  found  a  Iatco 
one  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  having  in  one  hand  a  candQe 
which  had  been  burning,  it  was  said,  for  nine  yean. 
When  the  commissioners'  reports  were  published, 
both  monks  and  nuns,  whether  justly  or  otherwise, 
boMAae  objects  of  universal  abhorrence.    Thia  waa 
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pleasiiig  to  the  Xing,  who  forthwith  imrtitated  pto 
oeedingB  against  the  delinquents.  For  the  suppreB* 
sion  of  the  leaser  monasteries  there  was  laid  before 
Ptoliament  a  bill,  the  preamble  of  which  thus  con- 
cludes : — *'  Whereupon  the  said  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, by  a  great  deUberation,  finally  be  resolved 
that  it  is,  and  shall  be,  much  more  to  the  pleasure 
of  Almighty  Gk>d,  and  for  the  honour  of  this,  His 
realm,  thai  the  possessions  of  such  housesnow  beins 
spent  and  wasted  for  the  maintenance  of  sin  should 
be  used  and  committed  to  better  uses,  and  the 
unthrifty  and  religious  persons  so  spending  the 
same  to  be  compelled  to  reform  their  lives." 

"Kever,"  savs  Bishop  Godwin,  ''was  there  any 
exploit  seemingly  so  full  of  hazard  and  danger  more 
easily  achieved  than  this  new  movement  of 
Henry's  for  the  subversion  of  the  monasteries,  but 
with  the  commissioners'  reports  of  the  vices  and 
deceptions  of  their  inmates  was  also  presented 
what  was  of  equal  weight  in  bringing  about  the 
condemnation,  a  list  of  the  title  deeds  of  their 
estates,  with  an  inventoiy  of  their  plate,  jewels, 
and  ready  money.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  of 
the  lesser  houses  were  scheduled,  the  total  annual 
income  of  which  was  about  £82,000,  in  addition  to 
the  value  of  the  ready  money,  plate,  and  jewels. 
Such  a  prospect  of  enormous  plunder  was  too  great 
a  temptation  for  the  King  to  resist,  though  the 
bill,  according  to  one  writer,  was  not  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons  without  some 
difficuty.  Henry,  however,  sending  for  the 
HiniBiers  and  telling  them  that  he  would  have 
either  the  bill  or  their  heads,  they  passed  it  im- 
mediately. Parliament  was  then  dissolved,  and 
Heniy  appointed  other  commissioners  to  take 
possession  of  the  suppressed  monasteries. 

The  superiors  of  the  suppressed  houses  were 
promised  small  pensions  for  life,  which  were  vexy 
irregularly  paid.  Monks  under  twenty-four  were 
absolved  from  their  vows,  and  turned  loose  upon 
the  world  without  any  provision.  The  rest,  if 
they  wished  to  continue  in  the  profession,  were 
divided  among  the  greater  houses  left  standing. 
The  nuns  were  tuzned  adrift  to  beg  or  starve, 
having  nothing  given  them  save  one  common  gown 
for  each. 
o 
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GenenJ  dkoontent  thronghout  the  country  fol- 
lowed this  kiagly  injuatice,  but  sacoeMful  plunder 
induces  a  continuance  of  the  policy,  and  Henry 
subsequently  suppressed  all  the  abbeys,  without 
exception,  and  seized  all  the  other  religious  houses 
saving  a  very  few,  which  happened  to  be  parish 
churdies,  and  which,  at  the  earnest  petition  of 
the  people,  were  spared  or  given  up  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  original  founders.  Henry,  in 
this  matter,  was  not  wanting  for  something  like  a 
precedent,  as  in  the  wars  between  Engluid  and 
IVance  the  revenues  of  the  alien  priories  were  again 
and  again  seized,  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  King,  restoration  being  made  when  peace  was 
conclude.  Edward  HI.  did  this  in  1377,  and 
Heniy  V.  in  1414. 

Henry's  policy  of  spoliation  seems  to  have  met 
with  a  ready  acquiescence  in  Wales.  The  power- 
ful were  bought  over  by  rich  gifts  of  land,  taken 
from  the  monasteries,  and  the  people  were  led  to 
belie  fe  that  the  confiscating  process  was  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  measures  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  Principality.  The  opposition  of  all  classes  was 
thus  silenced. 

The  extent  to  which  the  county  of  Monmouth 
suffered  may  be  gathered  from  the  appended  par- 
ticulars of  the  various  institutions  despoiled  and 
suppressed.  First  in  the  list  stands  the  noble 
Abbey  of  Tintem,  whose  possessions  stretched 
over  nearly  half  the  county. 

Tintem  Abbey  was  founded  in  1131,  by  Walter 
de  Clare,  and  occupied  by  monks  of  the  Cistercian 
Order.  "Herein,'  says  Tanner,  "were  thirteen 
religiouSi  about  the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  when 
the  estates  were  rated  at  £266  lis.  6d.  in  the 
gross,  and  £192  Is.  4^d.  per  annum  clear  income. 
The  total  value  was  set  down  at  £5,131  10s.  The 
site  of  the  Abbey,  with  all  the  buildings,  was 
granted  28th  Henry  VIII.  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, and  it  still  remains  the  property  of  Hie 
Earl's  descendants. 

Grace  Dieu,  or  Stow,  was  another  Cistercian 
Abbey,  built  in  1226,  by  Sir  John  of  Monmouth. 
At  the  Dissolution  its  rents  were  estimated  at 
£26  Is.  4d. ;   total  value,    £521  6s.  84.    It  was 
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granted  37th  Heniy  VIII.  to  Thomas  Herbert  and 
William  Bretton. 

Of  the  priones  that  of  Goldcliff  was  the  first  in 
importance.  This  institution  had  a  chequered 
existence.  Founded  by  Robert  de  Chandos  in 
1113,  it  was  endowed  with  lands,  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  Henry  I.  annexed  to  the  Abbey  of  Bee, 
in  I^ormandy,  from  whence  twelve  black  monks  or 
Benedictines  were  sent.  When  the  alien  priories 
were  suppressed,  Henry  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, obtained  the  patronage  of  Henry  VI.,  and 
leave  of  the  King  to  annex  it  to  the  Abbey  of 
Tewkesbury,  1442.  Three  years  afterwards  the 
Tewkesbury  prior  and  monks  were  driven  away  by 
the  Welshmen,  but  in  1446  they  again  settled  here. 
The  priory  was  granted  to  £ton  College,  29th 
Heniy  VI.  (1451);  and  to  Tewkesbury  again  in 
1st  Edward  IV.  (1461);  and  once  more  to  Eton,  7th 
Edward  IV.  (1468).  Since  that  time  it  has 
remained  the  property  of  Eton  College.  At  the 
Dissolution  26th  Henry  VILL.  rents  were  set  down 
at  £144  18s  Id,  and  the  gross  value  £2,898  Is.  8d. 

Llanthony,  founded  before  1108  by  Hush  de 
Lacy,  and  which  from  the  time  of  Edward  I V.  had 
been  allowed  to  go  to  decay,  was  granted  38th 
Henry  Vm.,  to  >icholas  Arnold.  Its  rents  were 
estimated  at  £71  3s  2d,  and  its  value  £1,423  3s  4d. 
Tjlant>arnam,  once  a  rich  Cistercian  Abbey,  founded 
by  Howell  ap  lorwerth,  temp.  Henry  H.,  had  at  the 
Dissolution,  six  monks.  Tne  yearly  income  was 
£71  3s  2d,  valued  at  £1,423  3s  4d.  The  site  was 
granted  31st  Henry  VIII.,  to  John  Parker. 

Usk  Benedictine  Nuimery  for  ^ye  nuns,  founded 
earl^  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  one  of  the  Clare 
family,  had  at  the  Dissolution  a  yearly  income  of 
£69  9s  8d,  value  £1,389 13s  4d.  Ae  site  and  other 
lands  were  granted  28th  Henry  VIII.,  to  Roger 
Williams,  of  Llangibby,  grandfather  of  Sir  Trevor 
Williams,  a  prominent  personage  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.     Elen  Williams  was  the  lady   prioress. 

Monmouth  Benedictine  Priory,  founded  for 
Benedictine  monks  by  Wihenoc  of  Monmouth,  in 
the  reign  of  Heniy  I.,  was  granted  at  the  Dissolu- 
tion to  Richard  Price  and  Thomds  Perry.  Its 
rents  were  £56  la  lid,  of  a  grosa  value  of 
£1,121  18b  4d. 
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Abecgavenny  Prioiy  was  of  the  lame  order  as  the 
foregoing.  It  was  founded  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Wilham  I.  by  Hamelin  de  Balin.  When  sap- 
pressed  its  annual  income  was  £59  4b,  estimated  at 
the  value  of  £1,184. 

Strif^  Priory,  of  the  alien  class,  founded  in 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen  had  an  inoome  of 
£32  4s,  valued  at  £644. 

liangkywan,  another  prioiy  founded  in  1183, 
was  granted  37th  Henry  vIII.  to  John  Doyley  and 
John  Scudamore. 

St.  Einmercy  Priory,  founded  prior  to  1291, 
had  an  incomeof  £8  4b  8d,  valued  at  £164  13s  4d. 

Malpas  (a  Oluniac  cell),  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  L  by  Winebsld  de  Baeluna,  was  granted  Ist 
Edwud  VI.,  to  Sir  William  Herbert  Its  inoome 
was  £16  6s  8d  per  annum,  valued  at  £306  13s  4d. 

At  Oaerleon  a  prioiy  existed  only  in  name.  We 
have  previously  shown  its  connection  with  the 
Abbey  at  Llantamam,  but  at  the  period  of  the 
Dissolution  all  connection  seems  to  have  ceased, 
and  the  building  was  already  in  lay  huids.  In 
Oaerleon  Ohurch,  however,  it  was  discovered  that 
there  were  two  chaiitries,  one  founded  by  Rees  ap 
Ghriffith,  called  the  Service  of  our  Lady ;  the  other 
called  the  Rood  Service,  or  Service  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion ;  the  founder's  name  being  unknown.  The 
endowment  of  the  first  was  valued  at  21s  4<1  and  the 
other  at  £4  4s  2d  yearly.  ^  These  were  seized  and 
granted  partly  to  Morris  and  Phelps,  7th  James  I. : 
and  the  remainder  to  Francis  Braddock  ana 
Ohristopher  Eangscoat  12th  Charles  L  There  was 
also  discovered  a  house  and  small  rent  charge 
which  had  been  given  by  some  one  towards  the  sup- 
port of  a  preacher  in  the  pulpit  in  Caerleon  Churcn, 
and  although  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  tiie  property 
left  for  so  Uudable  a  purpose  could  be  construed  to 
be  a  superstitious  use,  this  also  swelled  the  general 
confiscation.  It  was  granted  10th  James  I.,  to 
Morris  and  Phelps  named  above. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  Newport.  The  only  religioas 
building  of  importance  in  uie  town  was  the  Friary, 
which  Leland  describes  as  being  ''by  the  key 
beneath  the  bridge."  Its  foundation  by  Hugh, 
Earl  of  Stafford,  we  have  previously  detailed.    It 
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was  gnuated  (36th  Heniy  VUL)  to  iSdwaird  Oarn, 
unee  which  period  the  baildisgB  have  gradnally 
gone  to  decay,  and  the  property  divertea  to  other 
ihem  religions  purposes.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  Goxe  stated  that  there  then  existed 
several  detached  buildings  containing  comfortable 
apartments,  and  a  spacious  refectory,  with  Gothic 
windows,  neatly  finished  in  freestone.  The  body 
of  the  church  was  dilapidated,  but  the  northern 
transept  still  remained--  a  small  but  elegant  speci- 
men of  Gothic  architecture.  It  was  occupied  as 
a  cider  mill,  and  the  press  was  placed  in  a  recess 
which  was  once  a  chape^  separated  from  the  tran- 
sept by  a  bold  and  loity  arch.  The  gardens  were 
still  enclosed  within  the  original  walls.  Canals 
and  railways,  and  other  requirements  of  this  com- 
mercial age  have  since  removed  nearly  all  traces  of 
the  site ;  but  the  end  wall  of  a  small  house,  now 
used  as  a  dwelling  in  the  timber  yard  of  Messrs. 
Batohelor  and  Co.,  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  stmcture,  and  the  outline  of  a  window 
of  ecclesiastical  style  is  still  plainly  visible. 

Besides  the  suppre8sion{of  the  Friary,  the  only 
other  result  of  the  genenJ  dissolution,  so  far  as 
Newport  was  concerned,  was  to  extinguish  the 
confntemities  or  charities  in  the  church  of  BU 
Woolos.  One  was  called  the  charity  of  Morgan  ap 
Rosser,  the  endowment  of  which  was  returned  in 
the  26th  Henry  YIII.  as  worth  £6  178.  4d,  per 
annum,  equivalent  to  above  £100  a  year  at  the 
present  day.  Henry  Morgan,  the  last  chaplain, 
was  living  in  1563,  and  was  then  allowed  a  pension 
of  six  pounds  per  annum.  The  second  was  called 
the  charity  of  Jenkin  Gierke  and  Morgan  David 
Gwilym  Meyric,  and  the  annual  value  of  its  posses^ 
sions  was  £6  19s.  lOd.,  equivalent  to  about  £90 
of  the  present  day.  John  Thomas,  the  last  chap* 
lain,  was  livins  in  1663^  and  had  a  pension  of  five 
pounds  allowea  him. 

Mr.  Widceman  states  that  there  was  a  person 
named  Morgan  ap  Rosser  living  in  the  town  in 
1447,  who  may  have  been  the  founder  of  the  first 
charity,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  it.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  person  of  considerable  property,  and 
in  all  probability  a  merchant. 
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The  eta,  ot  Jenkin  Gierke  and  Morgan  DaVid 
Gwilym  Meyric  is  not  known,  but  in  1^0  Philip 
ap  Jenkin  Gierke  was  vioar  of  Llangwm. 

One  Leyshon  ap  Byce  was  in  treaty  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  piece  of  land  which  had  belonged  to 
Morgan  Boaser's  Gharity,  called  Wemdee,  in  1&57, 
20th  July,  3rd  and  4th  Philip  and  Mary.  The 
whole  of  the  other  lands,  &c.,  belonging  to  both 
charities  were  granted  to  Henry  Best  and  Edward 
Bxittain,  U  Elizabeth,  1602. 
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OONDinOK  OF  THX  CHUBCH.-— PBOOBBSS  AND  BTFECfT 

07  THE  BEFOBMATION. 

We  have  seen  by  IJie  contents  of  previous  chap- 
ters that  Henry  VULI.  succeeded  in  completing  the 
important  political  work  of  knitting  more  closely 
together  the  people  and  country  of  Wales  with  the 
kingdom  of  England.  This  bond  was  not  only 
complete,  but  permanent,  and  has  remained 
unchanged  until  the  present  day.  There  was 
another  work  in  which  Henry  engaged,  the  object 
of  which  was  of  a  contrary  character  to  the  former. 
It  was  not  to  bind,  but  to  loosen  and  separate  the 
people  from  the  bonds  of  the  Church  of  Home. 
The  suppression  of  the  religious  houses,  which  we 
have  set  down,  was  only  a  step  in  a  progressive 
issue,  the  progress  lasting  much  longer  and  going 
much  further  than  ever  King  Henry  contempkited. 
The  movement,  it  is  true,  succeeded  in  separating 
the  people  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  it  did 
nf^t  stop  until  many  of  the  Poople  separated  also 
from  the  national  Church  of  £!ngland,  which  Henry 
desired  they  should  remain  members  oL  They 
became  ultimately  Nonconformists. 

The  Nonconformist  movement  had  its  origin  in 
our  midst,  and,  being  one  which  has  undoubtedly 
greatly  aided  in  elevating  the  Welsh  people 
especially,  from  a  depth  of  moral  degia^tion, 
ignorance,  and  superstition,  deserves  attention  in 
this  work. 

The  object  of  the  glorious  Reformation,  it  might 
be  strictly  said,  was  not  understood  by  the  people 
of  Wales.  The  religion  they  professed  was 
imdoubtedly  that  of  Popery,  but  they  were 
steeped  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  led  to 
believe  that  the  suppression  and  dissolution  of  the 
religious  houses  would  be  to  their  material  benefit. 
When  they  realised  the  contrary  the  discontent 
occasioned  found  no  sympathy  among  those  to 
whom  the  people  would  have  looked  to  be  their 
leaders,  they  having  been  silenced  by  a  share  of 
the  despoiled  estates. 

The  condition  of  the  people  was  not  the  result  of 
a  lack  of  churches.  In  every  parish  of  the  county 
stood  one  or  more  of  these  sacred  edifices,  and  at 
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the  present  day,  notwitluttanding  the  enormous 
increase  of  population  there  aee  but  few  churches 
in  the  county  which  were  not  existing)  or  are  not  in 
substitution  of  others  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
Henry  YIII.  Leland  states  there  was  but  one  in 
his  time  at  Caerleon,  although  it  is  known  there 
were  three  or  four  at  a  previous  period.  Records 
show  that  in  Newport  tnere  were  at  least  three, 
viz.,  the  church  of  St.  Woolos,  that  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas.  The 
latter  was  probably  in  decay  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  and  the  Church  of  St  Lawrence  did  not 
Ions  survive. 

Ministers  were  not  less  plentiful  than  churches, 
but  the  livings  were  probably  occupied  by  men 
who  looked  more  after  the  revenues  than  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  There  were  many 
drawbacks  to  their  usefulness,  one  being  that  like 
the  bishops  who  superintended  them  they  did  not 
understand  the  language  of  the  people.  For  300 
years  no  Welshman  had  been  appointed  bishop, 
and  Welshmen  educated  at  the  great  English  col- 
leges seldom  found  their  way  back  to  their  native 
country  in  the  capacitv  of  ministers  of  religion. 
As,  for  instance,  the  only  men  of  learn- 
ing connected  with  Newport  and  Caerleon 
of  whom  we  have  any  account  preserved  went 
abroad.  The  first  we  might  mention — Leonard 
Cox — entered  Oxford  1528,  attained  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  and  then  travelled  much  on  the  Continents 
He  subsequently  returned  to  lus  native  place,  and 
is  known  to  have  been  keeping  a  school  at 
Caerleon  in  1550.  William  Thomas,  of  Newport, 
entered  Oxford  in  1529,  and  was  compelled  by 
some  misfortune  to  travel  abroad.  He  was  the 
author  of  an  Italian  Dictionary,  and  the  following 
lines  are  attributed  to  him  : 

He  that  dyeth  with  honour  liveth  for  ever. 
And  the  defamed  dead  recovereth  never. 

Another  drawback  was  that  there  were  no  booka 
in  general  use,  an^  the  dispersion  of  the  inmates 
of  the  religious  houses  having  destroyed  the 
principal  means  by  which  instruction  could  be 
obtained,  the  masses  of  the  people  were  sinking 
into  a  deeper  depth  of  ignorance  day  by  day. 
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It  is  true  the  Befonnation  had  been  a  g^t  in- 
oentive  to  the  production  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
but  it  was  only  in  1626  that  Eiu^land  had  the 
advantage  of  l^daU's  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  Vulgar  Tongue :  a  long  time  after  the 
Germans,  the  Italians,  uie  Putch,  and  the  Bohe- 
mians had  been  familiar  with  the  same  book.  The 
Scriptures  in  English  were  still  of  little  or  no  use  to 
the  Welsh  people,  an<^  unfortunately  for  them, 
there  was  no  Latimer  or  Knox  to  awaken  their 
dormant  intellects.  A  generation  passed  away 
before  the  tide  of  religious  progress  nowed  to  any 
heidbi  in  Wales. 

When  the  fires  of  Smithfield  were  lighted  by 
Queen  Maty,  there  was  not  a  single  Welshman 
included  in  the  whole  army  of  Martyrs  sacrificed  in 
that  reign.  The  quaint  Fuller  remarks  "that  the 
peaoeableness  arose  from  want  of  matter  for  per- 
secution to  work  on ;  the  beams  of  the  Qospel  beins 
neither  so  bright  nor  so  hot  where  ignorance  and 
superstition  prevailed." 

There  were,  however,  three  persons  burnt  at  the 
stake  in  Wales,  but  all  were  Bnglishmen.  Bobert 
Ferrars,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  gave  his  life  as 
testimony  to  tne  truth  on  the  SOth  March.  1560. 
He  was  burnt  on  the  south  side  of  the  Market 
Cross,  in  the  town  of  Carmarthen,  on  the  day 
named,  being  the  Saturday  before  Passion 
Sunday.  Wifiiam  Niohol,  described  as  an  honest, 
good,  simple,  poor  man — so  simple  that  many 
esteemed  him  naif  foolish — was  burnt  and  tor- 
mented at  Haverfordwest,  on  the  9th  April,  1568. 
The  third  marbrr  was  one  Rawlius  White,  burned 
at  CardtOr,  in  the  month  of  March,  1565.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  ^ve  a  detailed  account  of  this  last 
case,  beinff  one  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
port and  Caerleon  must  have  been  well  acquainted, 
Caerleon  stands  forth  in  the  place  of  honour  as  the 
dty  in  which  the  first  Christian  martyrs  of  Britain 
— Julius  and  Aaron — offered  up  their  lives  during 
the  Diocletian  persecution,  but  In  later  times  the 
religious  sentiment  and  feeling  of  the  people  seem 
to  luive  dwindled  and  faded  away  in  company  with 
the  material  grandeur  of  the  structures  the  city  once 
posaeesedf  and  which  have  been  so  eloquently  de- 
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scribed  bvancient  authors.  Rawlins  White,  altiiooffh 
dascribed  ss  an    TCwgliaTitnitir.   had  followed  we 
occupation  of  a  fisherman  in  Cardiff  for  the  space 
of  twenty  ^ears  at  least.    According  to  the  account 
preserved  in  Foxe,  from  whidi  we  have  to  draw 
most  of  the  particulars  appended,  he  bore  a  good 
nameamonflT  his  neighbours.    During  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIl  he  was  a  partiiker  of  the  idolatry  and 
superstition  then  used,  but  the  religious  stir  which 
followed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  had   some 
influence  upon  his  mind:  he  began  to  mislikethat 
which  he  had  before  embraced,  and  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of  that  which  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
tune  had  been  concealed  from  him.    Desirous  of 
acquiring  more   knowledge,    and   being    himself 
unleamed.  White  availed  himself   of   an   oppor- 
tunity to  send  his  son  to  school,  where  after  a  time 
he  learnt  to  read  indifferentlv  welL    The  father 
then  made  a  practice  to  have  nis  son  read  to  him 
every  night  after  supper,  a  portion  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  and  so  directed  himself  to  its  study  that 
he   gave   up  partially   his  tnuie  of  a  fisherman, 
and  went  about  from  place  to  place  exhorting  others 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.    He  usually  took  his 
little    boy    with     him,     and     became     notable 
throughout   the     district      for     his     profession 
and  preaching  of   the   new  doctrine.    On   King 
Edwiuxi's  decease  the  counsellors  of  Queen  Mary 
evinced  a  determination  to  suppress  all  such  as 
Bawlins  White,  and  thus  he  be^me  more  cautious, 
and  instead  of  speaking  openly  he  called  his  trusty 
feiends  together  in  private  for  prayer  and  instruc- 
tion.   This,  however,  led  him  into  danger,  and  he 
wta  at  last  suspected  of  heresy,  apprehended  by 
the  officers   of   the   town,  and  taken  before  the 
bishop.   The  bishop  at  this  period  was  one  Anthony 
Kitchen,  of  whom  something  should  here  be  said. 
He  was  a  Benedictine    Monk    of   Westminster, 
aftd  an  abbot,  and  from  thence  promoted  to  the 
See  of  Llandaff.    He  was  consecrated  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YHL.  1543.  and  continued  a  Protestant 
under  Edward  vL    He  again  changed  his  faith 
when  Marv  came  to  the  throne,  and  was  the  only 
Popish  bishop  that,   on  her  death,  conformed  to 
the  requiremeuts  of  her  sister,  Queen  SlizabetL 
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Kitchen  was  notorious  for  impoveriBhing  the  see 
over  which  he  presided,  and  usinff  the  revenaes 
for  his  own  private  purposes.  He  sold  much  of 
the  land,  and  granted  long  leases  of  other  portions, 
for  which  he  received  Xaige  sums  in  the  shape 
of  fines.  While  Bishop  Ferrars  was  sealing 
his  faith  with  his  blood  at  Carmarthen,  this 
changeling  Bishop  Kitchen,  to  please  those  in 
authority,  was  swaUowing  his  principles  and 
persecuting  the  simple-minded  fisherman  who 
dared  to  maintain  his  own  religious  convictions. 
The  Bishop  lived  in  his  palace  at  Matheme,  near 
Chepstow,  and  there  poor  Rawlins  White  was 
taken.  After  divers  combats  and  conflicts  between 
the  Bishop  and  his  chaplain  on  the  one  side  and 
Kawlins  White  on  the  other,  the  latter  was  com- 
mitted to  the  prison  at  Chepstow.  Foxe  says,  ^'his 
keeping,  whether  it  were  by  the  Bishop's  means, 
because  he  would  rid  his  hands  of  him,  or  through 
the  favour  of  his  keeper,  was  not  so  severe  and 
extreme,  but  that  (if  he  had  so  listed)  he  might 
have  escaped  oftentimes."  After  some  time,  by 
the  order  of  the  Bishop,  he  was  removed  from 
Chepstow  to  the  castle  of  Cardiff.  Here  he  was 
permitted  to  see  his  friends,  and  was  never  in  quiet 
but  when  he  was  persuading,  exhorting,  and 
admonishing  them  to  beware  of  false  prophets, 
which  come  in  sheep's  clothing.  After  he  had 
remained  in  Cardiff  Castle  a  year,  the  bishop  caused 
him  to  be  again  brought  before  him  at  his  episcopal 
palace,  and  then  ''essayed  many  ways  now  to 
reduce  him  to  some  conformity.  But  when  all 
means,  either  by  threatening  words  or  flatter^ 
inff  promises  were  to  no  purpose,  the  bishop 
wuled  him  to  advise  and  be  at  a  full  point  with 
himself,  either  to  recant  his  opinions,  or  else  to 
abide  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and  therefore  gave 
him  a  day  of  determination,  which  day  being  come, 
the  Bishop,  with  his  chaplains,  went  into  the 
chapel,  not  without  a  great  number  of  other  by- 
dw^ers,  and  poor  Rawlins  was  brought  before 
them." 

Bishop  Kitchen  exhorted  him,  and  again  told 
him  that  if  he  repented  of  that  which  he  had  done 
against  Qod  and  the  prince's  law^  he  was  inclined 
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to  show  him  favour,  but  if  there  was  no  refonxui- 
tion  the  law  would  be  minlBtered  unto  him.  When 
the  bishop  had  made  an  end  of  his  long  tale,  good 
Father  Bawlins  spake  very  boldly  and  said  :  '*My 
Lord,  I  thank  God  I  am  a  Christian  man,  and  I 
hold  no  opinions  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  : 
and  if  I  do,  I  desire  to  be  reformed  out  of  the  worn 
of  Gk>d,  as  a  Christian  man  ought  to  be."  In  the 
end  Rawlins  would  not  recant,  and  the  bishop  told 
him  plainly  that  he  must  condemn  h\m  as  a  heretic. 
** But,"  said  the  bishop,  "before  we  proceed  fur- 
ther, let  us  pray  to  God  that  He  would  send  some 
spark  of  grace  upon  him."  When  Rawlins  heard 
this  he  addressed  the  bishop  and  concluded  by 
saying:  "Go  to,  my  lord,  do  you  pray  to  your 
God,  and  I  will  pray  to  my  God,  and  I  know  that 
my  God  will  both  hear  my  prayer  and  perform  my 
desire."  After  they  had  prayed,  the  oishop  rose 
and  said  :  "Now,  Rawlins,  how  is  it  with  thee — 
wilt  thou  revoke  thy  opinions  or  not  V*  "  Surely, 
my  lord,"  was  the  reply.  "  Rawlins,  you  left  me, 
and  Rawlins  you  find  me,  and  by  God's  grace, 
Rawlins  I  will  continue.  God  hath  heard  my 
complaint,  and  I  trust  will  strengthen  me  in  his 
own  cause."  The  bishop  was  then  about  to  read 
the  sentence,  but  upon  uie  advice  of  his  chaplsins 
he  thought  it  best  first  to  have  a  mass,  thinking 
that  some  wonderful  work  should  be  wrought  in 
Rawlins.  While  the  mass  was  being  said  Rawlins 
retired  to  pray ;  but  when  the  sacring  bell  rang  he 
came  to  t£e  choir  door,  and  addressed  himself  to 
the  people  thus:  "Good  people,  if  there  be  any 
brethren  amongst  you,  or  at  the  least  if  there  be 
but  one  brother  amount  you,  the  same  one  bear 
witness  at  the  day  of  judgment  that  I  bow  not  to 
this  idol,"  meaning  the  host  that  the  priest 
held  over  his  head.  Neither  the  mass  nor  the 
bishop's  further  talk  being  of  any  effect,  the  defi- 
nitive sentence  was  read,  and  Rawlins  dismissed. 
He  was  ordered  to  be  conveyed  back  to  Cardil^ 
and  thereto  be  put  into  the  prison  of  the  town 
eslled  Oockmarell,  de^ribed  as  a  very  dark,  loath- 
some, and  most  vile  place.  This  CockmarelI|  or 
Cock's  Tower,  was  built  in  the  early  Norman  era, 
as  a  look-out  to  watch  the  then  frequent  risings 
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over  the  land  of  the  waters  of  the  Severn  Sea,  and 
it  oocupied  a  potition  adjacent  to  thetown  irall  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Hayes.  Some  remnants  of 
its  foundations  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  side  of  the 
Glamorganshire  Canal.  Into  this  dismal  place 
Rawlins  White  was  thrust,  and  there  he  spent  hia 
time  in  prayer  and  singing  of  Psalms.  Three  weeks 
having  passed,  the  head  officers  of  the  town,  who 
had  charge  uf  the  execution,  made  preparations 
for  burning  poor  Rawlins ;  but  it  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Recorder  of  the  borough,  one 
Henry  Lewis,  that  the  officers  were  proceeding 
without  proper  authority,  inasmuch  as  the  neoessaqr 
writ  of  De  hereticis  comburendis  had  not  been  reseived 
by  them.  He  had  the  courage  to  inform  them  of 
this,  and  to  advise  them  that  if  they  carried  out 
their  intention,  the  sufferer's  wife  would  have  just 
cause  to  call  their  doings  in  question.  The  pre- 
parations were  from  this  cause  stayed ;  the  writ 
was  applied  for  and  obtained,  and  Rawlins  without 
delay  hurried  to  his  fate.  When  he  knew  that  his 
time  wa?i  come  he  sent  a  message  to  his  wife  that 
she  would  send  him  his  weddinfl  garment,  meaning 
a  shirt,  which  his  wife  did  eany  in  the  morning 
with  great  sorrow  and  grief.  Rawlins  received  it 
most  gladly  and  joyfully,  and  prepared  for  the  hour 
of  his  deaUi.  He  was  dressed  in  the  long  shirt 
which  he  called  his  wedding  garment,  and  wore  an 
old  russet  coat,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  wear. 
On  his  legs  he  wore  an  old  pair  of  leather  buskins. 
Thus  attired  he  was  brought  out  of  prison  '^guarded 
with  a  great  company  of  billes  ana  gleaves,"  and 
went  forward  to  the  plaoe  fixed  upon  for  his  burn- 
ing. As  he  passed  along  the  street,  he  saw  his 
poor  wife  and  children  stood  weeping  and  mulfing 
great  lamentation,  the  sudden  sight  of  whom  so 

Sieroed  his  heart  that  the  very  tears  trickled  down 
is  face.  But  he  soon  after,  as  though  he  had 
misliked  this  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  began  to  be  as 
it  were  altogether  angry  with  himself,  and  striking 
his  breast  with  his  hands,  he  used  these  words : — 
''Ah  flesh,  stay  est  thou  me  so?  Would'stthou  fain 
prevail.  Well,  I  tell  thee,  do  what  thou  can'st ; 
thou  shalt  not  by  God's  grace  have  the  victory.'' 
By  this  time  the  poor  innocent  came  to  the  altar  of 
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hiB  aaorifice^  where  a  stake  had  been  already  set  up 
with  some  wood  toward  the  making  of  uie  fire. 
When  he  saw  thia  he  went  forwim  boldly,  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  kiased  the  ground.  When  he 
rose  again  he  found  that  a  little  of  the  earth  had 
stuck  to  his  nose,  upon  which  he  said  '^  Earth  to 
earth,  and  dust  to  auet.  Thou  art  my  mother,  and 
unto  thee  shall  I  return."  He  then  cheerfully  set 
his  back  close  against  the  stake,  and  having  stood 
there  awhile  he  set  his  eye  upon  a  friend,  who  after- 
wards wrote  this  account,  and  called  him  to  him. 
He  said,  "  I  feel  a  great  fighting  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit,  and  tiie  flesh  would  verily  have  his 
swing,  and  therefore  I  pray  you,  when  you  see 
me  anything  like  tempted,  hold  your  finger  up  to 
me,  and  I  trust  I  sludl  remember  myself."  Aa 
he  was  thus  speaking,  a  smith  came  up  with 
a  great  chain  of  iron,  to  whom  Eawlins  said, 
*'  I  pray  you,  good  friend,  knock  in  the  chain 
fast,  for  it  may  be  that  the  flesh  would  strive 
mightily,  but  God  of  thy  great  mercy  give  me 
strength  and  patience  to  abide  the  extremity." 
The  smith  having  fini«ihed  his  task,  the  officers 
began  to  lay  on  more  wood,  with  straw  and  reeds, 
wherein  the  mariyr  was  no  less  occupied  than  the 
best,  for  as  far  as  he  could  reach  his  hands,  he 
would  pluck  the  straw  and  reeds  and  lay  it  about 
him  in  places  most  convenient  for  his  speedy  dis- 
patch. He  did  this  with  such  a  cheenul  coun- 
tenance, and  such  familiar  gestures,  that  all  present 
were  in  a  manner  astonished.  When  all  things 
were  thus  ready,  except  putting  the  fire  to  the  pile, 
a  priest  mounted  a  standing  which  had  been 
erected  opposite  to  the  stake,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  the  crowd.  It  happened  to  be  market  day, 
and  the  number  of  people  was  great,  including 
many  from  Newport,  and  the  intervening  part  of 
the  county  of  Monmouth,  to  whom  Bawlms  was 
well  known.  The  priest  began  hm  sermon  unin- 
terruptedly, but  when  he  becan  to  allude  to  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar,  Fawlins  suddenly  started 
up,  and,  beckoning  his  hands  to  the  people,  said  : 
**  Come  hither,  good  people,  and  hear  not  a  false 
prophet  preadiing,"  and,  addressing  the  priest, 
said,    '*Ah!   thou   naughty  hypocrite,  dost  thou 


presume  to  prove  thy  f alae  doctrine  by  scripture  ? 
Look  in  the  text  what  foUoweth.  Did  not  Christ 
Jesus  sa^,  *'Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me  ?" 
After  which  the  preacher,  beinff  rather  amazed 
than  interrupted,  forthwith  helo  his  peace.  The 
crowd  by  this  time  had  become  impatient,  and 
some  of  them  began  to  cry  out,  ''put  fire,"  ''set 
to  fire."  This  was  at  lezigth  done,  and  a  sudden 
flame  at  once  shot  up,  in  which  the  old 
man  bathed  his  hands  until  the  sinews  were 
scorched  and  shrunk,  and  the  fat  dropped 
away.  Once  he  did  as  it  were  wipe  his  face 
with  one  of  th<un,  and  he  continued  all  the  while 
crying  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  0  Lord,  receive  my 
soul,  O  Lord,  receive  my  spirit,"  until  he  could  no 
longer  open  his  mouth.  The  extremity  of  the  fire 
was  so  vehement  that  his  legs  were  consumed 
almost  before  the  rest  of  his  bxlv  was  burned, 
which  made  the  upper  portion  fall  over  into  the 
fire  sooner  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done. 

The  scene  was  soon  over,  but  the  record  of  the 
event — such  an  event  as  we  may  hope  will  never 
apun  be  witnessed— still  reminds  us  of  the  atroci- 
ties perpetrated  in  times  past  in  the  sacred  name  of 
religion. 
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in  Welsh  was  issued.  It  was  '*  translsAed  ^ 
lyy  W.  j^esbury  and  B.  Davies,  Bishop  of  St. 
Diftvid's,  edited  by  the  former,  with  an  epistle  by 
the  latter,  "  i  bop  map  eseid  dyn  o  vewn  ey 
escopawt. "  It  is  a  4to.  volume  in  black  latter  type, 
the  text  not  being  divided  into  verses.  The  bishop 
in  his  emstle  has  this  strong  observation  :— 
*' Often  in  Wales  the  hall  of  the  gentleman  is  found 
to  be  the  refuge  of  thieves.  Therefore  I  say,  that 
were  it  not  for  the  arms  and  winm  of  the  gentry 
there  would  be  but  little  theft  in  Wales." 

In  1667  Elizabeth  appointed  Hugh  Jones,  LKB.,' 
to  the  see  of  UandafiL    For  severafyears  there  had 
been  no  bishop,  as  Kitchen  had  so  impoverished  the 
see  that  few  honest  and  able  men  were  willing  to 
accept  the  position.    Hugh  Jones  was  a  prebendary 
of  Llandaff,  and  was  the  first  Welshman  appointed 
as  bishop  for  a  period  of  300  years.    It  was  to 
his  successor,  Wuliam   Morgan,    that  Wales    is 
mainly  indebted  for  the  translation  of  the  Bible. 
The    bishops    appointed  by   Elizabeth   evidently 
neglected  the  matter,  but  Morgan,    solelv  from 
patriotic  and  religious  motives,  undertook  the  work 
which  was  suggested  to  himby  Whitgift,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 


TBB  STfiADLIKa  CORBESPONDENCE. — PIRATES  IN 
THE  CHANNEL. — EARLY  MENTION  OF  NEWS 
CHRONICLES. 

For  many  incidents  in  the  domestic  life  of  persons 
in  high  station  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newport  at  the  period  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
for  the  record  of  circumstances  also  of  a  public 
nature,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  a  published 
work,  but  little  known,  entitled  the  *' Stradling 
Correspondence."  The  correspondence  coinprises 
a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  Sir  Edward  Strad- 
ling  by  various  relatives  and  persons  with  whom  he 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy.  The  Stradlings  of  St. 
Donates  Castle,  Glamorganshire,  it  may  be  noted, 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Norman  baron  of  that 
name,  who  assisted  Fitzhamon  in  the  winning  of 
Glamorganshire,  at  the  close  of  the  11th  century, 
and  have  always  held  large  possessions  in  the  dis- 
trict. In  1478,  one  Sir  Edward  Stradling  having 
gone  to  Jerusalem  found  his  grave  there  ;  his  son 
Sir  Harry  Stradling,  who,  like  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors, had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  tne  Holy  Land, 
was  captured  on  his  return,  while  crossmg  the 
Severn,  by  a  renowned  pirate  of  the  period  known 
as  Colyn  Dolphin.  A  ransom  of  2,000  marks,  or 
about  £1,400,  was  demanded,  and  Sir  Harry  was 
kept  a  prisoner  probably  on  Lundy  Island,  which 
was  then  a  notea  resort  of  nirates,  undl  the  money 
was  paid.  To  procure  so  uu[ve  a  snm  of  mone^y 
was  no  easy  task,  and  Sir  Harry  had  to  sell  his 
manors  of  Bassalleg,  Bogerstone,  and  Tregwilym 
in  Monmouthshire,  and  others  in  Glamorganshire^ 
in  order  to  meet  the  exaction.  Sir  Hariy  subse- 
quently died  at  Cyprus.  It  was  to  the  great  great 
grandson  of  this  Sir  Harry  Stradling  that  the 
letters  referred  to  were  addressed.  The  first  we 
shall  set  down  was  written  by  James  Blount,  Lord 
Mountjoy,  who  died  in  1598.  The  connection  of 
this  family  with  Newport  no  longer  exists,  but 
we  may  be  reminded  of  it  by  the  preservation  of 
the  name  in  Mountjoy-road,  Mountjoy-street  and 
Mountjoy-plaoe.    The  letter  is  as  follows  : 


0 

Totherii^twonfaipfulluul  my  verj  loving  friend.  Sir 
Edwarde  Strftdling,  Knighte 

Good  Sr  Edwwde  Stradling,  with  my  most  harty 
commendatioiui  onto  yon,  and  to  my  lady.  Having  the 
oocasyon  of  this  bearer,  as  I  cannott  bat  geve  onto  you 
both  my  mott  harty  thankee  for  the  conrteeeyee  you 
ehewed  me  at  my  late  being  in  yonr  oontrey,  bo  most  I 
also  desjrre  to  make  both  my  excoae  and  Mr  Winelades  to 
my  lady  for  that  the  great  conferrens  that  Mr  Winslade 
and  I  have^had  toucMnge  Mountejoy  and  Joyeeland  hath 
made  ob  both  somewhat  beyond  good  manners  to  brings 
her  horse  thos  farre  as  M'ewporte,  Sr,  yf  yon  might 
conveniently  in  a  letter  snerly  sealed  convey  the  ooppye  of 
the  booke  yon  promised  me  to  Mr  William  Cam's  noose 
I  have  left  order  that  one  Bntler.  a  man  of  myne, 
dweUinge  in  Batcleffe  strate  [Bristol],  wher  Mr  Came*s 
howse  allso  ys,  shall  see  the  same  most  safely  sonveyed  to 
me.  And  I  trust,  before  hytt  be  longe,  i  shall  eyther 
send  you  some  of  thes  new  cionikles  or  other  booke  that 
shall  also  like  you.  And  thus  I  most  hartely  bed  you 
farewell.    From  Newporte  this  last  day  of  August,  1577. 

To'r  very  loving  frind, 

Jamks  Mountjotb. 

The  expressions  used  in  the  first  part  of  the  letter 
display  the  courtesy  and  kindly  feeling  which  at 
that  time  prevailed.  The  latter  part  of  the  letter 
is  curious  in  its  reference  to  books  and  ''news 
chronicles."  In  1577  printed  books  were  not 
largely  circulated,  and  were  the  privilege  only  of 
the  wealthy.  It  was  then  exactly  a  hundred  yean 
since  Caxton  set  up  his  printing  press  in  the  Abbey 
of  Westminster,  but  still  outside  London  and 
Westminster  not  half-a-dozen  towns  possessed  a 
printing  press,  and  the  books  to  be  obtained  were 
apparently  not  of  the  most  attractive  character  for 
general  reading.  Holinshed's  Chronicles  were 
published  this  year ;  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs  had 
Been  issued  a  year  or  two.  Chauoer,  wiUi  Ovid, 
Boccaccio,  Horace,  Petrarch,  Dante,  and  other 
foreign  classics  had  appeared  in  print,  but  Spenaer's 
Fairy  Queen  was  still  unpublished,  and  the  next 
century  was  ushered  in  ere  the  works  of  Shakes- 
pere  were  circulated.  Whatever  the  book,  Uie 
perusal  of  which  Lord  Mountjoy  desired,  it  was 
evidently  conaidered  of  great  value  as  indicated  by 
the  suggestion  to  have  it  "  surely  sealed,"  and  the 


expression  that  by  the  ''man  of  myne'    it  would 
be  ''  most  safely  conveyed."    The    reference    to 
''  some  of  thes  new  cronikles"  is  still  more  inter- 
esting.   The  news  chronicles  were  the  pioneers  of 
newspapers,  and  came  into  existence  only  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.     They  were  written  on  sheets 
of  paper  by  men  who  made    it  their  business  to 
coUeot  the  news  and  gossip  of  the  day,  and  send 
them  to  any  person  willing  to  pay  for  them.      As 
the  demand  mcreased  the  writers  were  compelled 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  press,  and  thud  the  publica- 
tion of  newspapers  soon  became  established,   the 
very  earliest  of  which,  however,  was  not   issued 
until  1622,  a  half  century  after   the  mention    of 
tiie  "  news  chronicles "  by  Lord  Mount  joy.     The 
allusion  in  the  letter  satisfies  us  that  Lord  Mount- 
joy  was  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  nobleman, 
and  that  while  resident  in  Newport  the  inhabitants 
were  kept  well  informed  of  what  was  transpiring 
in  the  world  arouud  them. 

Several  of  the  Mount  joy  letters  refer  to  the 
existence  In  the  Bristol  Channel  of  pirates,  they 
being  chiefly  Moors  from  Spain  and  Algiers.  The 
Bristol  Channel  was,  in  fact,  infested  with  them 
all  through  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  her  succes- 
sors, even  down  to  the  time  of  William  and  Mary. 
The  presence  of  these  marauders  was  an  obstacle 
to  the  commercial  enterprise  which  began  to  be 
successfully  developed  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  At 
the  same  time  it  may  be  taken  as  a  good  test  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  times.  Cardiff  laboured  under 
the  bad  odour  of  being  a  general  resort  for  these 
pirates,  who  found  there  shelter  and  protection.  In 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  Stradling  Correspondence 
is  a  statement  that  some  people  coming  from  St. 
James's  Fair,  Bristol,  and  crossing  to  this  side  of 
the  channel,  were  robbed  by  a  pirate,  and  that  the 
boat  was  taken  to  the  Mumbles.  The  writer  asks 
Sir  Edward  Stradling  to  use  his  influence  to  get 
the  goods  found  in  the  boat  restored  to  the  said 
people.  The  date  of  the  letter  is  9th  Sept.,  1575. 
Another  letter  is  from  William  Blethin,  Bishop 
of  Llandaff.  It  is  dated  ''at  Caerleon,  iiiith  day 
February,  1583.  His  lordship  was  probably  occa- 
sionally resident  here,  as  Churchyard  in  a  margii^ 
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note  to  his  deacription  of  Caerleon  says,  ''The 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  stiU  lying  in  the  town/'  Other 
letters  about  the  same  date  are  written  from 
Mathem  Pertholey,  near  Chepstow,  where,  until 
1706,  the  bishops  of  TJanHaff  resided,  and  of  which 
palace  there  are  still  remains. 

Several  letters  are  from  Wyllyam  Herbert,  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  his 
^ Moving  cousin/'  The  first  is  dated  "from  my 
hoose  at  Newport  the  last  of  Julie,"  and  refers  to 
a  rumour  of  untrue  statements  having  been  made 
by  Sir  Edward  ^tradlinff.  ''My  house  at  New- 
port '*  was  no  doubt  St.  Julians,  mentioned  in  the 
following  letter,  and  subsequently  referred  to.  His 
cousin,  the  second'  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Baron 
Herbert,  of  Cardiff,  was  also  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  Principality  of  North  and  South  Wales,  and 
the  Marches,  an  office  of  great  distinction  and 
large  power.  Li  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  this 
office,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  through  the 
district  a  "  progress  "  in  state.  It  is  related  of  his 
father  that  in  1652-3,  he  rode  into  London  with 
300  horse  in  his  retinue,  of  which  one  hundred 
of  them  were  gentlemen,  in  plain  blue  cloth  with 
chains  of  gold,  and  badges  of  a  dragon  on  their 
sleeves.  The  son,  it  would  seem,  desired  to  have 
good  company  in  his  journey,  probably  an  official 
one,  to  Hereford.  The  following  is  the  letter, 
which  is  without  date,  and  seems  to  have  been 
written  from  Cardiff : 

To  the  r.  wo'r  my  loovnge  cosen  Sr.  Edward  Stradling, 

^mgbto. 
Rigbte  woV  and  my  verie  good  cosea.  In  my  Lordes 
Journey  to  Harwood  [Hereford]  his  honor  hath  been 
dedrouB  to  be  accompanied  with  yon  amonghst  otheri  of 
his  frinds,  and  for  that  end  his  L  :  [Lord  Pembroke]  did 
more  then  foore  daies  aythenoe  take  order  te  sende  yow 
waminge  therof  ;  and  nowe,  hearioge  that  the  mesBeoger 
did  mistake  his  wordes  and  that  therbie  yow  have  not  as 
yet  herd  enie  notis  of  his  pleasure,  I  have  herbie  thought 
good  to  advertise  yow  that  his  L  :  is  fuUie  detemuQedto 
take  his  jomey  thetherward  upon  Thuradaie  next  in  the 
aftemoone,  and  to  lie  that  nighte  at  Sainte  Jellians 
to  the  end  that,  if  y*r  lesure  will  permitte,  you  may  ether 
be  here  on  Thuradaie  by  noone,  for  that  effecte  or  ells  to 
overtake  his  L :  at  St.  Jellians  that  night.  And  so  w*th 
my  hartie  commendaoons,  I  take  my  leave  this  present 
Taesdaie. 

Vrlovinge  cosen, 

Wi  HlBBIBT. 
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Tf  Yor  boiines  or  Iraare  will  permitte  von,  I  pnia  yoti 
take  thiB  jorne^  for  his  honor  will  tluuikefallie  reooTo  it 
M  the  oompame  of  him  he  mnche  loveth.   Fare  ye  well  I 

The  next  and  last  letter  which  we  deem  it 
necessary  to  extract  is  full  of  interest,  and  speak- 
ing for  itself  needs  little  comment.  Ireland  in 
those  days,  it  seems,  occm>ied  some  attention,  and 
required  the  presence  of  English  soldiers  furnished 
with  powder  and  shot.  The  writer  of  the  letter, 
William  Morgan,  was  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Morgan, 
of  Pencoed  Castle,  who  married  Cecil,  daughter  of 
Sir  George  Herbert,  Klnight,  of  Swansea,  and  was 
knighted  in  1574  by  Elmibeth.  The  letter  is  as 
.follows : — 

To  the  r.  wor.  and  my  verie  good  oozen,  Sir  Edward 

Stradling,  Knight. 

With  my  best  and  most  harteet  commendaoions* 
Wheras  I  ame  appinted  by  the  Queene  and  the  Connoel^ 
fouUiewith  to  go  in  to  Ireland  with  the  men  ont  of  Sonth 
walea,  wch  I  doubt  and  f  eare  I  shall  finde  exoeedinge 
rawe,  yet  my  only  tnut  and  hope  is  in  yon  that  you 
wilbe  oarefull  to  hefpe  me  to  tucbe  men  as  shalbe  able  of 
bodie,  wherby  the  Queene  may  the  better  be  servid,  and 
I  therbie  may  gett  fame  honestlie ;  and  wthalL  that  voa 
will  see  them  aswell  fumished  as  you  can  wtb  her  fur- 
niture, and,  if  it  be  not  Terie  good  and  sufficient,  lettinge 
me  have  reasonable  allowance,  wth  all  speade  possible 
I  will  provide  you  of  the  same ;  also  prainge  you  that 
they  maie  be  well  fumiihed  in  there  apeli,  and  that 
there  oottes  may  be  reed,  wth  a  little  lace  of 
grene,  yf  they  have  not  ooattes  reedie  made,  for  I 
would  be  verie  loth  to  put  the  oountrie  to  anie  double 
charge;  and  that  I  may  be  ad^tised  of  the  same  at 
Peneooyd  w'th  all  speed  podble ;  and  that  they  may 
have  some  allowance  of  some  convenient  store  of  powder 
for  to  haive  their  sbotte  while  theie  are  of  this  side  the 
sea  and  on  the  sea  in  goinge,  for  some  of  our  men  have 
ben  spoiled  allredie  for  lacke  of  the  same.  Thus  once 
againe  prainge  you  to  have  care  of  the  ablenes  of  the  men* 
and  if  it  btf  possible  to  helpe  to  some  that  hath  served 
alredie ;  besechioge  you  to  consider  some  ^ood  allowance 
for  yo*r  pte  for  my  ounditt  money,  connderinge  I  am 
driven  to  care  for  me  and  my  officers,  the  Vch  I  am 
driven  to  come  hence  from  Ijondon.  Thus  committing 
yow  to  God,  I  take  my  leave.  Jfrom  the  Co'rt,  this 
xviiith.  of  September,  1579. 

To*r  lovinge  assorred  oosen, 

Wtlltax  MoBOAir. 

B 
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CHABTBR  OSANTED  BY  QtTXBN  ELIZABBTH. 

Keeping  in  thiB  serieB  of  papers  as  closely  as  con- 
venient to  a  chronological  statement  of  events  and 
circumstances,  it  is  necessary  now  to  refer  to  tUe 
charter  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ''to  onr 
beloved,  the  buraesses  and  others,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Viewport."  The  charter  bears  date 
the  4th  of  November,  in  the  27th  of  her  reign, 
1585,  and  from  the  recital  it  contains  it  would 
appear  to  be  merely  the  confirmation  of  a  previous 
charter  granted  so  early  as  1313  by  Edward  II.  to 
our  beloved  and  faithful  Hugh  le  Despenser  the 
younger  and  the  burgesses  and  others  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cardiff,  Usk,  Caerleon,  Newport,  Cow- 
bridge,  Neath,  and  l^enfig.  The  document  is 
expressed  with  much  verbiage,  but  the  gist  of  it  is 
that  the  burgesses  were  released  from  certain  tolls 
which  at  that  period  were  considered  somewhat 
oppressive.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

Elizabeth,  by  the  Grace  of  Gk>d,  of  England,  France^ 
and  Ireland,  Qaeen,  defender  of  the  faith,  ftc.j,  to  all 
before  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  health,  we  have 
examined  letters  patent  of  his  Majesty  Henry  the  V., 
formerly  King  of  England,  onr  progenitor,  bearingwitness 
to  this  effect  :—Heniy  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Kmg  of 
England  and  France,  and  Sovereign  of  Irelaad,  to  all 
before  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  health;  we  have 
examined  letters  patent  of  his  Majesty  (Henry  IV.) 
lately  Kinff  of  England,  our  father,  to  this  efiroot;— 
Henry  by  the  Grace  of  (xod.  King  of  EngUmd  and  France 
and  Sovereign  of  Ireland,  ta  all  before  whom  these  pre 
seats  shall  come  health ;  we  have  examined  letters  patent 
of  lus  Majesty  Richard  the  II.  after  the  Conqnest,  bearing 
witness  to  this  effect  t—Biohard  by  the  Grace  of  Gkxi, 
King  of  England  and  France  and  Sovereign  of  Ireland,  to 
all  before  whom  these  presents  shall  come  health ;  we  have 
examined  a  chart  of  his  Majesty  Edward,  late  King  of 
England,  onr  great  grandfather,  to  this  effect:— 

Edw^  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
Sovereign  of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Aoquitaine,  to  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons, 
sheriffs,  jodges,  superintending  officers,  and  to  all  bailiffs 
and  their  officers  health ;  know  ye  that  we  of  onr 
spedal  favour  have  granted  and  by  this  onr  chart 
have  confirmed  to  oar  belored  and  iaithfnl  Hogh  le 
Despenser  the  younger,  that  be  and  his  heirs,  and  their 
burgesses,  and  others,  the  inhaMtaats  of  Cardiff,  Usk, 
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Caerleon,  Newport,  Oowbrngge,  Neftth.  and  KemStg  in 
Wales,  of  all  their  effects  and  ffoods,  ware,  as  well 
merchandize  as  others,  be  for  ever  releaBed  from  toll,  wall 
toll,  bridge  toll,  ware  carriage  toll,  stall  or  standing  toll, 
piccage  toll,  tonnage,  wool  weighing  toll,  kayage,  wharf 
toll,  Urrage,  lord's  land  tillage,  and  also  of  all  other 
customs  and  duties  throughout  our  whole  kingdom,  and 
our  Duchy  of  Aoquitaine,  and  our  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
and  elsewhere  throughout  our  dominions,  the  duties  upon 
wool,  hides,  fleeces,  or  sheep  skins,  and  wines  due  to  us, 
and  our  heirs,  successors,  only  excepted. 

Wherefore  it  is  our  will,  and  we  strictly  enact  for  us  and 
our  heirs,  that  the  same  Hugh  and  his  heirs,  and  their 
burgesses,  and  others,  the  inhabitants  of  the  aforesnd 
towns  of  Cardiff,  Usk^  Caerleon,  Newport,  Gowbrugge, 
Neath,  and  Kenefeg,  in  Wales,  of  all  their  effects  and 
goods,  as  well  merchandise  as  others,  be  for  ever  released 
^m  toll,  wall  toll,  bridge  toll,  ware  carriage  toll,  stall  or 
standing  toll,  toll  for  breaking  up  the  ground  to  fix  stalls, 
standings  or  booths,  wool  wei^^hing  toll,  wharf  toll,  lord's 
land  tillage,  and  also  of  all  other  customs  and  duties 
throughout  our  whole  kingdom,  and  our  duohy  of 
Aoqmtaine,  and  our  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  elsewhere 
throughout  our  dominions/duties  upon  wool,  hides,  fleeces, 
or  sheep  skins,  and  wines,  due  to  us  and  our 
heirs,  successors  only  excepted.  as  aforesaid; 
Riven  with  the  attestation  of  the  venerable 
fathers,  W.  Ardibishop  of  Canterbury,  primate  of  all 
England,  Bishop  of  rforwich.  Bishop  ef  Chester, 
Adomar  de  Valencia  Earl  of  Pembroke^dmund  Earl  of 
Arundel,  John  de  Segrave,  senior,  William  Martyn. 
Richud  Dominory,  stewards  of  our  household,  under  our 
hand  at  Westminster,  the  4th  day  of  MArch,  and  the 
seventeenth  of  our  reign  [that  is  Edward  II,  19241  We 
therefore  find  all  and  singular  within  the  said  chart 
ratified  and  granted  for  us  the  heirs  and  our  successor, 
do  to  the  extent  of  our  power  ratify  and  approve  the 
same :  and  ot  the  aforesaid  burgesses  and  others,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  aforesaid  town  of  Newport,  and  their 
heirs  and  successors,  we  grant  and  confirm  as  the  afore- 
said chart  fcdlv  witnesseth  \  and  that  they  the  same  bur- 
gesses, and  other  the  inhabitants  of  the  aforesaid  town  of 
rfewport,  ought  to  avail  themselves  of  and  enjoy  the 
the  privileges  and  releases  aforesaid,  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  find  their  predeoessors  have  been  ever  acmstomed, 
fully  to  use  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  releases, 
from  the  time  of  making  the  aforesaid  chart.  In  testimony 
whereof  we  have  caused  th^'se  our  titles  patent  to  be 
made.  Witness  ourselves  at  the  Abbey  of  Margani^  the 
18th  day  of  September,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  our 
reign  [that  is  Richard  II,  1995.] 

We  therefore  finding  the  aforesaid  grants  and  oonfir* 
mations,  and  also  all  and  singulAr  contained  in  the  afore- 
said chart  and  letters  ratified,   and  we    receive  and 
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g»pco7e  than  RA&feed  for  v»  and  our  Yuan  to 
e  extent  of  our  power,  and  wa  grant 
and  confirm  to  ovr  now  beloved,  the  bargesses 
and  othen  the  inhabitants  of  the  aforesaid  town  ef  New- 
port, their  heirs  and  sncoessors,  as  the  aforesaid  chart  and 
letters  fully  witness,  and  as  they,  the  same  burRe^ses,  and 
ethers,  the  inhabitants  of  the  aforesaid  town  of  Newport, 
haye  aocnstomed  always  hitherto  fully  to  use  and  enjoy 
those  ^vileges  and  releases  from  the  time  of  making  the 
aforesaid  chart  ym  testimony  whereof  we  have  made  these 
leters  patent,  witness  outself,  at  Westminster,  the  25th 
day  of  November,  in  the  second  year  of  our  reign  [that  is 
Henry  IV.,  140a] 

We,  therefore,  with  the  advice  and  assent  of  our  lords, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  assembled  at  our  Parliament, 
holden  at  Westminster,  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign,  do 
approve,  ratify,  and  confirm  the  aforesaid  letters,  touch- 
ing those  privileges  and  releases,  together  with  others,  the 
irrevoked  oontents  of  those  letters,  and  as  the  aforesaid 
letters  witness  that  they,  the  borgessed  and  others,  the 
inhabitants,  ought  to  use  and  enjoy  the  aforesaid  privileges 
and  releases  as  their  predecesaon^  the  burgesses  and 
others,  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  of  Newport, 
have  hitherto  alwajrs  accustomed  to  fullv  use  and  enjoy 
the  aforesaid  orivilegeb  and  releases  from  the  time  of 
making  the  aforesaid  lettersand ratifications ;  in  testimony 
whereof  we  have  made  these  nur  letters  patent.  Witness 
•urself  at  Westminster,  the  2nd  day  of  February,  in  the 
second  year  ef  our  reign,  by  breviat  from  the  Fnvy  SeaL 
Haseley  [that  is  Henry  V.,  1415]. 

We,  therefore,  finding  that  the  aforesaid  chart  and  let- 
ters ratified,  do  ratify  and  approve  to  the  extent  of  our 
power  the  same  grants  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
and  we  do  ^ant  and  confirm  to  our  beloved  burgesses  and 
others,  the  inhabitantB  of  the  aforesaid  town  of  Newport, 
their  heirs  and  successors,  as  the  aforesaid  chart  fully 
witnesseth  in  itself ;  in  testimony  whereof  we  have  made 
these  letters  patent.  Witness  ourself  at  Westminster, 
the  4th  day  of  November,  in  the  twenty-seventh  of  our 
reiffn  (1585),  PowK 

The  fine  exacted,  £1 6s  8d. 

J.  BaoxLiT,  Chancellor. 

c  Matthew  Cabxw  ) 
Executed  by  Qs<  and  v  Clerks. 

IHiNBT  Babslbyj 
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SUZABXTHAK  ▲RCHrTEOTUKB — CBINDAU,  ST.  JULIAKS, 
AND  FBITTREBACH. — LORD  HKBBKRT  OF  CHERBURY. 

The  diflsolution  of  the  monaatories  by  Henry 
yjn.  oocaaioned  an  extraordinazr  change  in  the 
features  of  the  times,  by  a  new  style  of  ardiitecture 
being  introduced,  and  named  after  Henry's  suc- 
cessor, Elizabeth.  Many  of  the  religious  houses 
were  soon  converted  into  mansions,  and  many 
newly-erected  seats  were  built  in  imitation  of  the 
monastic  buildings.  In  this  district  there  are 
several  mansions  which  during  the  reisn  of  Sliza- 
beth  came  into  prominence,  either  by  weir  erection 
or  by  the  high  position  and  dignity  of  their  occu- 
pants. Of  these  we  shall  first  mention  Crindau 
Mouse,  which  has  during  the  last  few  years  under- 
gone a  thorough  restoration,  or  rather  rebuilding, 
and  in  the  process  lost  very  much  of  the  value  that 
once  attached  to  it  as  an  ancient  building.  In  a 
paper  prepared  some  years  since  upon  this  mansion 
by  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  it  is  described  as  a  long 
straight  building,  entered  in  the  centre  by  a  porch, 
of  two  stories,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a  small 
chamber.  On  either  side  of  the  porch  are  two 
large  windows,  each  of  four  square-neaded  lights, 
indicative  of  the  period  when  it  was  erected.  The 
doorway  of  the  porch  is  a  four  centred 
or  Tudor  arch  of  stone,  over  which  is  the 
inscription,  in  black  letter.  Anno  Domini 
1680,  and  the  letter  M  on  a  shield  in  the 
spandrils  of  the  arch,  from  which  it  m^  be 
fairly  inferred  that  the  mansion  was  built  by  Hum- 
phrey Morgan,  the  son  of  Edward  Morgan,  of 
lilantamam,  who  married  Catherine  Herbert, 
heiress  of  the  es^te.  The  internal  doorway  is  of 
wood,  and  there  is  the  usual  passage  leading 
Uirough  the  house.  The  apartment  on  the  left 
hand  appears  to  have  been  the  hall,  the  fire-place 
being  piurtly  filled  up  ;  from  this  a  door  leads  to  the 
cellar  and  a  small  staircase  leads  to  the  upper  cham- 
bers. In  one  of  these  there  is  a  moulaed  frieze 
or  cornice,  and  also  a  ceiling  ornamented  with 
fUurdelisixA  other  enrichments  of  the  period. 
Among  them  is  a  goat's  head   enclosed   within   a 
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circle  ;  this  most  probably  had  reference  to  some  of 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family.  Beyond  the 
hall  is  another  apartment  which  may  have  been 
the  parlour;  it  is  lighted  by  a  transomed  two- 
liS[ht  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  house  and  a 
window  with  four  lights  on  the  side.  On  the  right 
of  the  inner  passage  were  the  kitchen  and  other 
offices,  together  with  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
rooms  above,  in  one  of  which  is  an  ornamental 
fire  place.  We  may  add  that  on  the  north  side  of 
St.  Woolos  Church  is  a  smaU  chapel  thrown  out 
from  the  north  aisle,  and  in  which  the  organ  now 
stands,  which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Orindau  Chapel.  This  chapel  is  considered  to  be  of 
earlier  date  than  the  old  Crindau  mansion,  and 
may  have  been  built  by  one  of  the  earlier  pro- 
prietors. 

The  late  Mr  Wakeman  was  of  opinion  that, 
though  the  old  house  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  at  the  time  aflixed  in  front,  viz.,  1580,  it  is 
evident  there  must  have  been  a  prior  residence  on 
the  estate,  as  it  is  known  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  it  was  the  residence  of  Edward  ap  Howel 
ap  Jenkin,  who  descended  from  Adam  Gwent. 
When  or  how  he  or  his  ancestors  acquired  Crindau 
estate  does  not  appear.  Madoc  ap  Reynolf  ap 
Adam  Gwent,  sometimes  called  Madoc  de  Usk, 
was  a  younger  son,  and  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
Edward  H.,  living  in  1S15,  and  in  a  document  of 
^12th  Edward  11.,  1318,  is  styled  valeltus  regis.  Fifth 
In  descent  from  Madoc  was  this  Edward  ap  Howel, 
who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Richard  ap  Treheam  ap  Koger  of  WentUwch, 
another  descendant  of  Adarji  Gwent.  They  were 
living  in  1468,  and  had  issue  Thomas  Edwards 
of  Crindau,  Morgan,  and  John  Edwards  who  was 
constable  of  Usk  Castle  in  1483. 

Another  example  of  an  Elizabethan  mansion  is 
that  of  St.  Julians,  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Usk,  about  midway  between  Caerleon  and 
Newport.  The  place  is,  however,  chiefly  not«d  as 
being  the  residence  of  ihe  famous  Lord  Herbert, 
of  Cherbury,  remembered  as  well  for  his  in- 
genuity, as  for  his  valour  and  vanity.  Lord  Her- 
bert married  in  1698  tiie  daughter  of  Sir  William 
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Harbert^  a  direct  descendant  from  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  thus  became  poaseased  of  this 
estate. 

The  first  of  the  Herbert  family  seated  at  St. 
Julians  was  Sir  George  Herbert,  third  son  of 
William  Herbert,  first  Earl  of  Pembroke.  He 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Bichard  Croft,  and 
had  three  children,  viz.,  Lettice  (who  married 
John  Morgan,  of  Tredegar),  William,  and  Walter, 
the  eldest  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Morgan,  of  Pencoed«  In  memory  of  this 
Walter  Herbert  there  is  an  altar  tomb  in  the  south 
aisle  of  St.  Woolos  Church.  He  had  two  daughters 
and  three  sons,  of  whom  Miles  lived  at  Crmdau, 
George  at  Newport,  and  William  at  St.  Jidians. 
William  was  the  eldest,  and  married  Jane,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Griffiths,  of  Anglesea.  Their  son 
William,  afterwards  Sir  William  Herbert,  married 
Florence,  daughter  of  William  Morgan,  Llan- 
tamam.  Sir  William  died  in  1592,  leaving  an 
only  daughter,  Mary,  who  married  Lord  Herbert, 
of  Cherbury,  as  above  stated. 

That  this  William  Herbert  had  no  mean  opinion 
of  himself  and  his  family,  the  following  letter  will 
shew,  and  its  perusal  amuse  the  readers.  It  is 
addressed  to  a  Mr.  Morgan,  but  of  what  place  does 
not  appear : — 

SiA, — Peruse  this  letter  io  God's  name.  Be  not  dis- 
quieted. I  reverence  yonr  hoary  hair.  Although  in  yoar 
son  I  find  too  much  folly  and  lewdness,  yet  in  yoa  I 
expect  mvity  and  wisdom.  It  hath  pleased  your  son 
late  at  Bristol  to  deliver  a  challenge  to  a  man  of  mine  on 
the  bfehalf  of  a  gentleman,  (as  ne  said)  '*  as  Rood  as 
myself  ** — who  he  was  he  named  not,  neither  do  I  know  ; 
bat  if  be  be  as  good  as  myself,  it  must  be  either  for 
virtue,  for  birth,  for  ability,  or  for  calling  and  dignity ; 
for  virtue  I  think  he  meant  not,  for  it  is  a  thing  whioh 
exceeds  his  jndgment  ;  if  for  birth,  he  mnst  be  the  heir 
male  of  an  ear),  the  heir  in  blood  of  ten  earls,  for  in 
testimony  thereof  I  bear  their  several  coats.  Besides,  he 
mast  be  of  the  blood  royal,  for  by  mv  grandmother 
Devereux  I  am  lineally  and  legitimately  desceoded  out  of 
the  body  of  Edward  IV.  If  for  ability  he  must  have  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year  in  pessession,  a  thousand  poands 
more  in  expectation,  and  muat  have  some  thousands  in 
substance  besides.  If  for  calling  and  Jignity,  he  must  be 
knight,  a  lord  of  scToral  seigniories  in  sererai  kingdoms ; 
aUentenaat  of  his  ooun^ ;  and  a  oennciUar  of  aprevinoe* 
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Now  to  lay  all  dreamsUaoes  aside,  be  it  known  to 
yonr  son,  or  to  anjinao  elae^that  if  theie  be  any  one  who 
oeareth  the  name  of  geatleman,  and  whose  words  are  o£ 
reputation  in  his  country,  that  doth  say  or  dare  say  that 
I  have  done  unjuetly,  spoken  an  untruth,  stained  my 
credit  and  reputation  in  this  matter  or  in  any  matter 
else,  wherein  yonr  sen  is  exasperated,  I  say  he  lieth  in  his 
tluoat,  and  my  sword  shall  maintain  my  word  upon  him, 
in  any  place  or  province,  wheresoever  he  dare,  and  where 
I  stand  not  sworn  to  keep  the  peace.  But  if  there  be 
such  as  are  within  my  goyemanoe,  and  over  whom  I  have 
authority,  I  will  for  their  reformation  chastise  them  with 
justice,  and  for  their  malapert  misdemesnor  bind  them 
to  their  good  behaviour.  Of  this  sort  I  account  jour  son, 
and  his  like ;  sgainst  whom  I  will  shortly  issue  my 
warrant,  if  this,  my  warning,  does  not  reform  him. 

I  am,  &c., 

William  Hebbibt. 

Churchyard,  after  writing  of  the  creation  of 
William,  first  Earl  of  Pembroke,  thus  speaks  of 
the  writer  of  the  above  letter  : — 

And  thou  my  knight,  that  art  his  heir  in  blood, 

Thoueh  lordship,  land,  and  Raglan's  stately  towers, 
A  female  heir,  and  force  of  fortune's  flood 

Have  thee  bereft,  yet  bearest  his  fruits  and  flowers : 
His  armes,  his  name,  his  faith,  and  mind  are  thine 
By  nature,  nurture,  art,  and  grace  divine. 
On  seas  and  lands,  these  move  thee  pains  to  take 
For  God,  for  fame,  for  thy  sweet  sovereign's  sake. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Lord  Herbert 

of  Cherbury  married  Sir  William's  daughter  ase 

thus  narrated    by   Lord  Herbert  himself  in  his 

autobiography  : — 

Shortlv  after  I  was  sent  aeain  to  my  studiss  at  Oxford, 
where  I  nad  not  been  long,  but  that  an  overture  fer  a 
match  with  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Her- 
bert of  St.  Julian's  was  made,'  the  occasion  whereof  was 
this :— Sir  WilHam  Herbert  being  heir  male  to  the  old 
Earl  of  Pembroke  above  mentionsd  by  a  younger  son  of 
his  (for  the  eldest  son  had  a  daughter  who  carried  avray 
those  great  possessions  the  Earl  of  Worcester  now  holds 
in  Monmouthshire,  as  I  said  before),  having  one  onlv 
daughter  surviving,  made  a  will  by  which  he  estated  all 
his  possessions  in  Monmouthshire  and  Ireland  upon  his 
said  daughter  upon  condition  she  married  one  of  the 
surname  of  Herbert,  otherwise  the  said  l«ids  to  deso<md 
to  the  heirs  male  of  the  said  William,  and  his  daughter  to 
have  only  a  small  portion  out  of  the  lands  he  nad  in 
Angleeea  and  Carnarvonshire;  his  lands  being  thus 
settled  Sir  William  died  shortly  afterwards.  His 
danghteraad  heir,  called  Mary,  oontinned  nnmanied  till 
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the  WM  one  and  twenty.  About  this  time  I  had  attained 
the  age  of  fifteen,  and  a  match  at  last  being  proposed, 
yet  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  years  oetwixt  us, 
upon  the  eight  and  twentieth  of  February,  1588,  I 
espoQsed  her. 

By  the  marriage  the  Monmouthshire  estates,  ia 
accordance  with  the  will,  passed  to  Iiord  Her- 
bert. If  the  lady  had  remained  unmarried  or  had 
married  a  person  with  other  name  than  Herbert, 
the  property  would  have  passed  to  the  family  of 
her  father's  undo,  Miles  Herbert,  of  Crindau. 

The  greater  part  of  the  next  ten  years  Lord 
Herbert  probably  spent  at  St.  Julians  pursuing  the 
studies  which  he  loved,  and  enjoying  the  pleasures 
of  a  quiet  Country  life,  alternated  with  an  occa- 
sional resort  to  and  an  indulgence  in  the  gaiety  of 
Elizabeth's  court.  Between  1611  and  1614  he  was 
again  at  St.  Julians,  and  in  his  autobiography  he 
relates  that  duriug  that  period,  on  a  journey  from 
thence  to  Abergavenny,  his  servant  attending  him 
fell  into  the  river  Usk,  and  was  rescued  by  him 
from  drowning.  In  1614  he  was  in  the  Low  Ooun- 
tries,  and  an  incident  is  related  of  a  visit  to  a 
monastery  there  with  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  a  member 
of  the  family  of  Morgans  located  at  Langston. 

King  James  having  occasion  to  send  an  ambas- 
sador to  France  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the 
alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms,  Sir  Edward 
Herbert  was  chosen  among  eighteen  persons  deemed 
fittest  for  that  appointment.  The  King  approved 
him  without  the  smallest  hesitation,  and  the  first 
knowledge  he  had  of  the  nomination  was  on  being 
saluted  ambassador  to  France  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Council.  He  remained  English  plenipotentiary 
abroad  for  many  years,  and  it  is  not  certain  .at 
what  period  he  afterwards  resided  at  St.  Julians. 

In  1625  he  was  made  an  Irish  baron  by  King 
James,  and  in  1631  was  raised  to  an  English  peer- 
age by  the  title  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  in 
Shropshire. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disputes  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  House  of  Commons,  he  took  an 
active  part  on  the  side  of  the  sovereign.  For  the 
spirit  he  displayed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
for  his  manly  defence  of  the  King,  in  opTOsition  to 
some  violent  resolutioDs  moyed  b^  Lord  JBLinibolton 
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and  adopted  by  the  Houae,  he  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  Black  Rod.  Being  released,  and  having 
obtained  penniasion  to  retire  into  the  country  for 
his  health,  he  instantly  joined  the  King  at  York. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  changed  his  party  from  a 
conviction  of  the  weakness  and  divisions  of  the 
Kind's  counsels  rather  than  from  motives  of 
patriotism.  He  was  subseouently  a  great  sufferer 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  KoyaUsts,  and  in  1644 
the  High  Commission  granted  him  satisfaction 
for  the  demolition  of  Montgomery  Castle.  He  was 
now  advanced  in  years,  which  was  probably  the 
cause,  that  with  his  military  prowess  and  oaring 
spirit  he  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  civH 
wars.  He  died  at  his  house,  Queen-street,  Lon- 
don, aged  67,  and  lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St. 
Giles  Church.  There  are  many  interesting  passages 
in  his  life,  which,  however,  scarcely  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  work,  but  a  man  so  closely 
identified  with  this  locality,  who  was  at  once  a 
great  scholar  and  statesman,  and  a  genius  as  full 
of  whims  as  of  philosophy,  could  not  be  passed 
unnoticed. 

Little  of  the  original  building  of  St.  Julians  is 
now  to  be  seen,  the  alterations  effected  during  the 
last  few  years  having  almost  obliterated  what  was 
left  of  the  old  pile.  The  arms  of  the  Herberts, 
engraved  in  stone,  is  still  preserved.  The  house 
is  now  the  property  of  Joseph  Firbank,  Esq.,  who 
purchased  the  property  from  the  present  Duke  of 
Beaufort. 

Llantamam  Abbey  was  another  building  which 
was  converted  to  a  private  residence.  Originally 
granted  after  the  Dissolution  to  one  John  Parker, 
it  passed  to  Thomas  Carpenter  and  Williiun  Savage, 
but  soon  came  into  the  possession  of  John  Morgan, 
Bsq.,  of  Caerleon,  second  son  of  Sir  Thoman 
Morgan,  of  Peneoed,  and  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
old  pile  Mr  Morgan  built  a  new  dwelling.  The 
stone  cells  were  converted  into  stables,  but  the 
conventual  garden  walls  were  left  standing,  and  a 
beautiful  gothio  gateway  called  Magna  Porbt,  which 
ham  since  been  restored.  Within  there  is  a  shield 
in  stone  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Morgan  family  in 
nine  quarterings,  with  the  date  1588.    The  abbey 
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was  again  entirely  re-built  by  the  late  Mr  Blewett. 
From  the  Blewett  it  passed  to  the  Dowling  family, 
in  whose  possession  the  Llantamam  Abbey  estate 
now  remains. 

Pentrebach  was  a  building  similarly  oonTerted 
from  monastic  use  to  a  place  of  residence.  It  lies 
between  the  Abbey  of  LlantBrnam  and  Casiel-y- 
bwch,  and  is  now  a  farm  house.  Pentrebach, 
which  means  little  village,  it  would  seem  is  com- 
paratiyely  a  modem  name.  Coxe  states  ih&i  it  was 
formerly  known  as  Oilsant  (the  Saint's  I  Cell),  and 
Mr  WaJceman  says  it  is  referred  to  in  old  deeds  as 
Oefn  vynach,  i.^.,  the  Monks'  Ridge.  The  Grange 
of  Kevenyynocke  was  granted  7th  Bdwa^  YI.  to 
John,  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  Edward  Dowling,  who 
afterwards  conveyed  it  to  William,  eldest  son  of 
John  Moigan,  Caerleon,  mentioned  above  as  having 
obtained  possession  of  Lhuitamam  Abbey.  This 
Wm.  Morgan  by  different  subsequent  purohasos 
became  eventually  the  proprietor,  and  died  seised 
of  all  the  possessions  of  Lhuitamam  Abb^  in  Mon- 
mouthshire. He  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  in 
1568-9,  and  represented  the  county  in  Parliamoit 
in  1671.  He  died  29th  March,  1582. 
^  It  seems  very  probable  that  Pentrebach  was  con- 
sidered  as  the  second  seat  of  the  Morgans,  and 
usually  occupied  by  the  eldest  son  when  married' 
during  the  father's  life,  or  by  some  one  of  the  funily. 
The  only  one,  however,  of  whom  there  is  any 
direct  evidence  of  his  living  here  was  Henry,  second 
son  of  William  Morgan,  who  was  grandson  of  the 
first  William.  Heniy  was  younger  brother  of  Sir 
Edward  Morgan,  the  first  baronet  of  the  family, 
and  describes  himself  in  his  will  dated  8th  Septem- 
ber, 1662,  as  of  Pentrebach. 

There  is  a  curious  tradition  respecting  this  house, 
for  old  people  have  heard  say  '*  that  many  yearn 
ago  there  was  a  ball  given  in  the  great  hall  (now  a 
barnX  which  at  that  time  was  ceiled  and  hung 
with  pictures,  and  that  when  the  revelry  was  at  its 
height,  the  walls  shook  until  the  pictures  fell,  and' 
the  guests  and  visitors  fled  in  dismay."  There  is, 
however,  no  date  given  of  this  occuirenoe,  nor 
does  it  seem  to  be  at  all  known  who  last  ipliabited 
the  old  mansion,  or  why  it  was  abandoned. 
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PAJLLIAHENTABT  ATTENTION  TO  LOCAL  rsBIDOES. — 
JOHN  SPEED,  THE  ANTIQUA&T. — ^THS  WORTHINESS 
OF  WALES. 

We  here  annex  an  odd  paragraph  extracted  from 
the  prooeedingB  of  the  Home  of  OommonB  for  the 
year  1597.  It  showB  that,  although  Parliament  is 
Btill  overburdened  with  work  of  a  multifarious 
character,  it  is  not  now  expected  to  trouble  about 
the  repairs  of  ricketty  timoer  bridges  in  distant 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  entry  in  the  iounuJs 
of  the  House  is  as  follows :— On  Tuesday,  l^ovem- 
ber  29th,  eight  bills  had  each  of  them  one  reading ; 
of  which  the  last,  being  the  bill  for  repairing  the 
bridges  of  Newport  and  Oarlion  in  the  county  of 
Monmouth,  was,  upon  the  second  reading,  com- 
mitted unto  all  Uie  knights  for  all  the  shires,  and 
burgesses  for  all  the  boroughs  in  Wales,  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  the  citizens  for  Bristol  and  Glou- 
cester, Mr.  Sergent  WiUiams,  Mr.  Pembridge,  and 
Mr.  Oldsworth,  who  were  appointed  to  meet  on 
Thursday  next  in  the  ex-chamber,  at  two  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon."  Of  the  result  of  the  bill, 
we  know  nothing  further ;  but  we  might  mention 
that  Churchward,  who  published  his  "Worthiness 
of  Wales ''  m  1687,  in  speaking  of  Newport  says  : 
''A  right  strong  bridge  IS  there  of  timber  new"; 
but  in  the  course  of  ten  years  we  find  that  its 
repairs,  together  with  the  condition  of  Caerleon 
bridge,  required  the  special  attention  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament. 

Noticing  the  historical  finger-posts  as  we  proceed, 
we  might  here  mention  that  tne  opening  years  of 
the  17th  century,  upon  which  we  now  enter,  wit- 
nessed the  decease  of  Queen  Blizabeth,  after  a 
long  and  unpreoedentedly  glorious  reign,  and  the 
accession  (1603)  to  the  throne  of  England  of  the 
first  Prince  of  the  House  of  Stuart  In  the  same 
year,  old  John  Speed,  the  tailor  antiquazy  as  he 
was  sometimes  called,  was  briskly  taking  notes  in 
this  district  for  the  interesting  work  published  by 
him  a  few  vears  later.  Beside  the  delineations 
shown  in  his  Atlas,  we  do  not  gather  from  his 
writings  much  information  respecting  the  condition 
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of  Newport  and  Oaerleon  beyond  that  already  f nr- 
niflhed  by  Churchyard  and  Leland  in  the  previous 
half  century.  We  learn,  however,  that  the  one 
principal  street  of  which  the  former  town  was  com- 
posed was  called  Monmouth -street,  a  name  which 
for  a  long  period  has  become  obsolete. 

Thomas  Ohurchyard  was  a  writer  who  had  tra- 
velled much,  and  who,  in  his  lateryears,  went 
'*  sundry  times  of  purpose  "  through  Wales  to  give 
a  description  of  the  country.  He  wrote  a  flattering 
account^  which  he  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In  comparing  Wales  with  other  countries,  he  has 
the  following  pithy  remarks : 

For  Fruice  is  fine,  sad  fuU  of  faithleu  ways ; 
Poor  Flanders  groas,  and  far  from  happy  days ; 
Ktch  Spain  is  proud,  and  stem  to  strangers  all ; 
In  Italy  poisoning  is  always  rife, 
And  Germany  to  drunkenness  doth  fall. 
The  Danes  liKewiBe  do  lead  a  bibbling  Uf e ; 
The  Soots  seek  blood,  and  bear  a  cruel  mind ; 
Ireland  grows  nought — ^the  people  were  unkind. 
Bngland,  God  wot,  hath  learned  such  lewdness  late. 
That  Wales,  inethinks,  i^  now  the  soundest  State. 

After  describing  Monmouth,  Baglan,  Chepstow, 
and  Usk,  and  referring  to  the  castles  of  Grosmont^ 
Skenfrith,  Whitecastle,  and  Llangibby,  he  thus 
dilates  upon  Caerleon  : 

Oaerleon  now  step  in  with  stately  stile ; 
No  feeble  phrase  may  serve  to  set  thee  f <»th. 
Thy  famous  town  was  spoke  of  many  a  mile ; 
Thou  hast  been  great,  though  now  of  little  worth ; 
Thy  noble  bounds  hath  reached  beyond  them  all ; 
In  thee  hath  been  King  Arthur's  golden  halL 
In  thee  the  wise  and  worthies  did  repose. 
And  through  thy  town  the  water  ebbs  and  flows. 

King  Arthur^s  reign  (though  true  it  were) 

Is  now  of  small  account ; 
The  fame  of  Troy  is  known  each  where. 

And  to  the  skies  doth  mount. 

Both  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Carthage,  too,  ' 

We  hold  of  great  renown  t 
What  then,  I  pray  you,  shall  we  do 

To  poor  Caerleon  town. 

King  Arthur  sure  was  crowned  there. 

It  was  his  royal  seat. 
And  in  this  town  did  sceptre  bear. 

With  pomp  and  honor  great. 
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Am  ArdhbiB W  tk*t  Dabrio  hight 

Did  orown  lims  King  ia  de«d ; 
Four  kings  before  bim  bore  in  aight 

Four  golden  swords,  we  read. 

Tbeee  kings  were  fnnous  oi  xenowiit 

Tet  for  tbeir  bonor  dne, 
Repaired  nnto  Caerleon  town, 

As  I  rehearse  to  you. 

How  many  dukes  and  earls  witbal, 

Gk>od  authors,  oan  tou  tell, 
And  so  true  writers  shew  you  shall 

How  Arthur  there  did  dwoU  ? 

What  court  he  kept,  what  acts  he  did 

What  conquest  he  obtained? 
And  in  what  princely  honour  still 

King  Arthur  long  remained 

Queen  Gweuevere  ww  crowned  likewise 

In  Jtdian*8  church,  they  say  ; 
Where  that  four  queens  in  solemn  guise. 

In  royal  rich  array, 

Four  pigeons  white  bore  in  thehr  hand 

Before  the  Princess*  face. 
In  sign  the  Queen  of  British  lands 

Was  worthy  of  that  grace. 

Gaerleon  lodged  all  these  kings 

And  many  a  noble  knight, 
As  may  be  proved  by  sundry  things 

That  I  hare  seen  m  sight 

The  bounds  hath  been  nine  miles  about. 

The  length  thereof  was  great ; 
It  shows  itself  this  day  throughout 

It  was  a  Prinoe*s  scat. 

In  Arthur's  time  a  table  round 

Was  there  whereat  he  sate, 
As  yet  a  plot  of  goodly  ground 

HetR  forth  that  rare  estate. 

The  city  reached  to  Christchurch  then. 

And  to  Saint  Julians  both 
Which  yet  appears  to  view  of  man 

To  try  this  tale  of  troth. 

There  are  such  vaults  and  hollow  caves,* 

Such  walls  and  conduits  deep, 
Made  all  like  inpes  of  earthen  pots 

Wherein  a  cniid  may  creep, 

mm  ■  ■  »         ■  -  ■  ■         ■  ■■■■■■■■>,.  ■      ^^^1^^^^  I  ■  »        I  ^-^^^mm^^t^^^^^^ 

*In  a  marginal  note,  the  author  says  :—"  I  have  seen 
oaves  underground  (at  this  day)  that  go  I  know  not  how 
far,  all  made  of  excellent  work,  and  soodly  great  stones 
both  over  head  and  under  foot,  and  dose  and  fine  round 
ftbont  the  whole  cave," 
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Such  fltxeets  an4  pftvements,  nindry  wftjTB 

To  every  market  town, 
Such  bridges  bailt  in  olden  day, 

And  thmgB  of  such  renown 

As  men  mav  muse  of  to  behold. 

But  chiefly  for  to  note. 
There  Ib  a  cattle  very  old 

That  may  not  be  forgot. 

It  fttandi  npon  a  forced  hill, 

Not  far  from  flowing  flood. 
Where,  lo,  ye  view  long  valea  at  will 

Environed  all  with  wood. 

A  geat  for  an^  king  alive, 

The  toil  it  u  BO  aweet, 
Freeh  apringi  doth  etreams  of  water  drive 

Almost  through  eveiy  street. 

From  castle  all  these  things  are  seen 

As  pleasures  to  the  eye ; 
The  goodly  groves  and  valleys  green. 

And  woody  mountains  high ; 

The  crooked  creeks  and  pretty  brooks 

That  are  upon  the  plain  : 
The  flowing  tides  that  spread  the  land. 

And  twines  to  sea  again ; 

Tbe  stately  woods  that  like  a  hoop 

Doth  oompass  all  the  vale  ; 
The  prinoely  plots  that  stand  in  troop 

To  beautify  the  dale  ; 

The  riven  that  doth  daily  run 

As  clear  as  crystal  stone. 
Shews  that  most  pleasures  under  sun 

Caerleon  had  alone. 

Great  ruth  to  see  so  brave  a  soil 

Fall  in  so  sore  decay. 
In  sorrow  set,  full  were  the  soil, 

As  fortune  fled  away. 

And  would  forsook  to  knowledge  those 

That  erst  hath  been  so  Rreat, 
Where  kings  and  grave  philosophers 

Made  once  therein  their  seat. 

TJrbe  Legionem  was  it  named 

In  Cesar's  days  I  trow. 
And  Arthur  holding  resiaenoe  there 

(As  stories  plainly  show). 

Not  only  kings  and  noble  peere. 

Repaired  unto  that  place. 
But  learned  men,  full  many  years 

Beoeived  therein  their  graoe. 
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Hien  yoa  that  udent  things  denial, 

Let  now  yciax  talk  saiceaae. 
When  prose  is  brought  before  your  eyes 

Ye  ought  to  hold  your  peace. 

And  let  Oaerleon  have  his  right. 

And  joy  his  wonted  fame. 
And  let  each  wise  and  worthy  wight. 

Speak  well  of  Arthur's  name. 

After   Bome   particulars  in   proae    relating  to 
Arthur's  time,  the  author  thus  proceeds  : — 

Now  must  I  touch  a  matter  fit  to  know, 
A  fort  and  stremrth  that  stands  beyond  this  town,* 
On  which  you  shall  behold  the  noblest  show, 
(Look  round  about,  and  so  look  rightly  down) 
That  ever  yet  I  saw  or  man  may  view  ; 
Upon  that  hill  there  shall  appear  to  you 
Of  seven  shires  a  part  and  portion  great 
Where  hill  itself  is  sure  a  warlike  seat. 

Ten  thousand  men  may  lodge  them  there  unseen 
In  treble  dykes  that  guard  the  fortress  well. 
And  yet  amid  the  fort  a  goodly  green 
Where  that  a  power  and  mighty  camp  may  dwell 
In  spite  oi  world,  if  soldiers  victuals  have. 
The  bin  so  stands,  if  bird  but  win«  do  wave 
Or  man  or  beast  but  once  stir  up  the  head 
A  bow  above  with  shaft  shall  strike  it  dead. 

The  hill  commands  a  marv*lous  way  and  scope 
It  seems  it  stood  far  off  for  town's  defenoe. 
And  in  the  wan  it  was  Caerleon'S  hope  ; 
Or  else  in  deed,  the  Duke  of  Glo*ster  since 
(That  did  destroy  both  town  and  all  therein) 
To  serve  his  turn  this  fortress  did  begin. 

Not  far  from  this,  much  like  unto  the  same. 

Twmbarlum  stands,  a  mountain  of  some  fame. 

A  town  near  this,  that  &uilt  is  all  a  length. 

Galled  Newport  now,  there  is  full  Hat  to  view. 

Which  seat  doth  stand  for  profit  more  than  strength. 

— A  right  strong  bridge  is  there  of  timber  new, 

A  river  runs  fuD  near  the  castle  wall : 

Near  church,  likewise,  a  mount  behold  you  shall. 

Where  sea  and  lanU  to  sight  so  plain  appear 

That  there  men  see  a  part  of  five  fair  shires. 

As  upwards  high  aloft  to  mountain  top, 

The  market  town  is  bright  in  healthful  sort ; 

iSo  downwards  too,  is  many  a  merchant's  shop. 

And  many  sail  to  Bristowe  from  that  port. 

Of  ancient  time  a  city  hath  it  bin. 

And  in  those  days  the  castle  hard  to  win, 

Which  yet  shows  fair,  and  is  repaired  in  part. 

As  things  decayed  must  needs  be  faelpt  by  art. 

e  Cbnrohyard  here  refers  to  the  hill  known  as  the  Lodge, 
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Chorohyard  preaerveB  a  ^  notion  *  which  at  one 
time  was  prevalent,  bat  which  recent  fiaheiy  legis- 
lation has  exploded^that  when  salmon  was  out  of 
season  in  the  river  Wye,  it  was  in  season  in  the 
river  Usk«    Speaking  of  the  latter  river  he  says  : — 

His  crystal  ttreamtp  that  mn  along  the  sands 

Shews  that  it  is  a  nver  of  great  fame ; 

Tteah  water  sweet  this  goodly  river  yieldsy 

And  when  it  sweUs  it  spreads  o*er  all  the  fields. 

Great  store  of  fish  is  caught  within  this  flood. 

That  doth,  indeed,  both  town  and  country  good — 

A  thing  to  note  when  salmon  fails  in  Wya 

(And  season  there  goes  out  as  order  is). 

Then  still,  of  coarse,  in  XJsk  doth  salmon  lie. 

And  of  ^^ood  fish,  in  iJsk,  you  shall  not  miss. 

And  this  seems  strange,  asdoth  through  Wales  appear 

In  some  one  place  are  salmon  all  the  year, 

So  fresh,  so  sweet,  so  red,  so  crimp  withal 

That  man  might  say,  lo,  salmon's  here  al  calL 
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WIUArVL   nrDKDATKHrB    AVB   CBMAX   LOBS   OV  LER 

iIND  PBOPBBTY. 

The  seyenteenth  century  opened  with  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  calamitiea  which  ever  befel  this 
district^  and  a  disaster  too  almost  unparalleled  in 
its  character.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  large  extent  of  land  in  the  Levels  of 
Caldioot  and  Wentloog,  which,  prior  to  the  erection 
of  the  sea  walls,  were  subject  to  occasional  over- 
flowing of  the  waters  of  the  Channel ;  bat  in  the 
year  1606  there  was  an  inundation  of  unusual 
magnitude,  the  results  of  which  were  of  oorres- 
pondiog  severity.  In  the  early  portion  of  the  6th 
centuiy  there  was  what  is  termed  by  an  old  writer 
a  ''great  sea  flood,"  through  which  it  is  stated  all 
the  marshes  in  Gwent  and  Glamorgan  were  lost. 
In  1095  there  was  again  an  inundation,  which 
overwhelmed  the  sea  walls  and  banks  of  the  river 
in  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire,  and  by 
which  many  men,  numbers  of  cattle,  and  large 
quantities  of  com  were  swept  away.  The  inunda- 
tion of  1606  would  seem  to  have  been  more 
calamitous  than  either ;  or  at  all  events,  we  have 
a  more  authentic  and  detailed  account  preserved. 
There  is  a  tract  of  the  time  preserved  in  the  Har- 
leian  Miscellany,  vol.  3,  entitled  "God's  Warning 
to  His  People  of  England."  The  event  is  further 
described  as  "  Lamentable  news  from  Monmouth- 
shire in  Wales,  containing  the  wonderful  and  most 
fearful  accidents  of  the  overflowing  of  the  waters 
in  the  said  country,  drowning  infinite  numbers 
of  cattle  of  all  kinds,  as  sheep,  oxen,  kine,  and 
horses,  with  others,  together  with  the  lives  of 
many  men,  women,  and  <^dren,  and  subversion 
of  xxvi.  parishes,  on  January  last/'  The  date  of 
thepamphlet  is  1608. 

The  following  is  the  narrative  : — Upon  Tuesday, 
being  the  20th  of  Januanr,  1607,  there  happened 
such  an  overflowing  ox  waters,  such  a  violent 
swelling  of  the  seas,  and  sudi  forcible  breaches 
made  in  the  firme  land  in  the  counties  following — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  counties  of  Gloucesteri 
Somerset,  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  Carmarthen, 
and   divers  and  sundry   other  places  of  South 
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erer  been  seen  er  heard  of.  For  about  ninie  of  the 
dock  in  the  momine,  the  same  bein^  most  fayrely 
and  brightly  spied,  many  of  the  inhabitsmts  of 
those  countreys  prepared  themeelves  to  their 
affayres,  then  they  might  see  and  perceive  afar  off 
as  it  were  in  the  element  huge  and  mighty  hiUes 
of  water  tombling  one  over  another  in  such  sott  as 
if  the  greatest  mountains  in  the  world  had  over- 
whelmed the  lowe  villages  or  marshy  grounds. . 
Sometimes  it  dazzled  man^  of  the  spectators  that 
they  imagined  it  had  bm  some  fogge  or  nuste 
coming  with  great  swiftness  towards  Uu»m, 
and  with  such  a  smoke  as  if  mountains  were  all  an  fire^ 
and  to  the  view  of  some  it  seemed  as  if  m^ions  of 
thousands  of  arrows  had  been  shot  forthe  all  at  one 
time. 

So  violent  and  swift  were  the  outrageous  waves, 
that  in  less  than  five  hours  space  most  part  of  those 
Gountreys  (especially  the  places  which  laye  lowe) 
were  all  overflown,  and  many  hundreds  of  people, 
both  men  and  women  and  children,  were  Uien 
quite  devoured  by  those  outrageous  winters  ;  nay, 
more,  the  farmers  and  husbandmen  and  shep- 
heardes  might  behold  their  goodly  flockes  swimming 
upon  the  waters  dead. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  towns  and  Yillaflea 
which  suffered  great  harmes  and  losses  ther^y 
were  these,  viz.,  Bristoll  and  Ause,  all  the  Goun- 
treys alone  both  sides  of  the  Severn  from  Glostei 
to  BristoU,  Ghepstowe,  Goldclift,  Matheme, 
Galdicot  Moores,  Bedrlft  [Bedwick],  Newport, 
Gardiffe,  Swansey,  Laughame,  LUmstephan. 

The  foundatioDB  of  many  Ghurches  and  Houses 
were  in  a  manner  decayed,  and  some  carried  quite 
away,  as  in  Gardiffe  in  the  Gonntie  of  Glamorg^ 
there  was  a  great  part  of  the  Ghurch  next  the  watOT 
side  beaten  downe  with  the  water. 

Divers  other  Ghurches  lie  hidden  in  the  waters, 
and  some  of  them  the  tops  were  to  be  seen  and  some 
other  nothinge  at  al  to  be  seen  but  the  very  tops 
of  the  steeples,  and  some  of  them  nothinge  at  al. 

Beside  the  pamphlet  quoted  from  above  the 
event  was  recorded  in  a  very  enduring  manner  in 
several  of  the  churches   of  the  district.    In  St, 


Bride's  Ghoioh,  Wentloogy  there  is  in  the  porch  an 
inaeription  carved  in  free  stcmei  which  reads  as 
follows : — 

THB     GBEAT     FLVD 

20   lANYARIE 

IN    THE    MORNING 

1606 

The  lower  part  of  the  inscription,  which  marks  the 

height  to  which  the  waters  reached  is  about  five 

feet  from  the  ground. 

In  the  chancel  at  the  church  at  Golddiff  there  is 
a  brass  plate  about  9in.  x  4in.  with  the  following 
record  engraved  thereon  : — 

1606 

OH    THB    ZZ    DAT    OV    XAHVABT   IVIN    AS     IT    OAICI    TO 
FAS  IT  PLKASSD  OOD  THS  FLVD  DID  FLOW  TO  THS 
XDOl  OF  THIS  BAMB  BRASS  *  A2n>  IN  THIS  PABISH 
THSABS  WAS   LOST  6000  AVD   OD    FOWVDB   BlHIDin 

zxn  noFLB  WAS  nr  this  pabbish  dbowvd 

*  OQUKSUr      i  'O^^  *  WILKINS  •  OF  FUrBBW  •  AHD 
fiVhuuisur     ^  ^nUIAM  ♦  TAP  OHVIOH-WABDIIIS 

1609 
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OKAXrSBB  TO  THE  BOBOUOH  OF  NEWFOBT.-— OfiABTEB 

OF  JAME8  I. 

The  reign  of  James  I.,  eziending  from  1603  to 
1625,  was  a  period  during  which  no  event  trans- 
pired which  materially  affected  this  district,  if  we 
except  the  special  circumstance  of  this  King  having 
granted  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  the  borough 
of  Newport.  That  this  was  an  advantage  to  the 
town,  and  that  it  gave  Newport  a  status  which  it 
did  not  before  possess,  cannot  be  denied.  The 
charter  added  to  its  privileges,  and  gave  it  a  more 
stable  and  representative  form  of  self-government. 
On  the  preamble  to  the  charter  several  things  are 
worth  notice.  It  is  stated  that  Newport  was  an 
ancient  and  populous  borough ;  that  the  mayor  and 
bailiff,  by  whom  it  was  probably  governed,  enjoyed 
in  common  with  the  inhabitants  divers  liberties, 
franchises,  immunities,  and  authorities.  That 
some  of  these  had  been  granted  by  a  charter  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  othexs  were 
enjoyed  by  virtue  of  divers  prescriptions,  usages, 
and  customs.  That  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
further  liberties  and  poqers,  the  town  was 
oppressed  with  poverty,  and  its  government  daUy 
liable  to  danger ;  they,  therefore,  humbly  prayed 
the  King  to  graciously  extend  towards  them  the 
royal  favour,  and  to  grant  them  the  confirmation 
of  all  their  ancient  liberties  and  privileges,  with 
certain  defects  amended,  and  the  addition  of  cer- 
tain other  liabilities  and  privileges  as  his  Majesty 
should  deem  most  expedient.  It  is  further  dear 
from  this  preamble  that,  prior  to  the  charter  beins 
granted,  the  ofSice  of  mayor  already  existed,  and 
that  other  charters  had  previously  been  granted 
to  the  town. 

With  regard  to  the  office  of  mayor,  we  assume 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  date 
at  which  it  was  instituted.  The  first  mention  of 
the  title  that  we  are  aware  of  is  in  a  charter  of 
Hugh,  Earl  of  Stofford,  of  the  date  of  1427, 
granted  ''to  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  New- 
port." Its  creation  must  have  been  at  a  still 
earlier  period,  but  probably   not   before  the  dato 
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of  the  charter  (1323-4)  granted  by  Edward  11., 
thia  being  granted  '^to  the  Bargenea  and  otheFB> 
the  inhabitants  of  Newport,"  &c.  No  mention  ia 
made  of  a  mayor,  and  the  office,  in  all  likelihood, 
was  not  then  instituted.  We  infer,  therefore,  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Newport  Mayoralty  dates 
from  the  commencement  of  the  15th  oentaiy,  and 
the  occasional  reference  to  the  title  in  subsequent 
documents  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  office  has 
continued  in  existence  until  the  present  time. 

The  information  respecting  the  various  charters 
granted  to  Newport  may  very  briefly  be  summarified. 
First  there  la  the  Oharter  of  Edward  granted  in 
1323,  and  confirmed  in  its  entirety  by  several  suc- 
cessive sovereigns  down  to  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  We  have  next  that  of  Hugh,  Earl  of 
Stafford,  dated  1427,  and  then  a  charter  granting 
freedom  from  certain  tolls,  customs,  and  usages 
'Ho  the  burgesses  and  other  men  tenants  of  New- 
port," &c.,by  King  Henry  VI.,  in  the  year  1456. 
There  is  again  the  charter  granted  by  Henry,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  referred  to  in  the  charter  of  James. 
Of  the  purport  of  the  Stafford  and  Buckingham 
charters  we  have  little  information,  but  we  may  re- 
state the  facts  that  Hugh,  Earl  of  Stafford,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Friary  which  once  existed  in  Austin 
Friars,  and  that  Henty,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
was  his  great  grandson,  and  living  in  1482. 

The  Oharter  which  James  I.  granted  to  the 
borough  of  Newport  is  the  foundation  of  many 
of  the  privileges  which  the  town  at  present  enjoys, 
while  many  others  formerly  available  have  by 
circumstances  of  the  times  became  obsolete.  Thia 
charter  by  the  way  b  the  only  one  of  which  the 
town  possesses  the  original,  and  of  the  prior  char- 
ters mentioned  in  our  last,  article  not  a  trace  or 
record  can  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  manner  in  which  the  charter  of  James 
came  into  the  custody  of  the  Corporation  is  curious. 
In  the  year  1861  the  offices  of  Lord  Tredegar  were 
removed  from  the  site  of  the  present  Nation  id  Pro- 
vincial Bank  building  to  their  present  position  in 
High-street,  and  while  the  numerous  documents 
were  being  shifted  ihe  charter  of  James  I.  was 
found.      No  person    apparently    kaew    of    its 
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existenoe,  and  its  presence  among  the  Tredegar 
papers  is  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  it 
had  formerly  been  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  who  held  the  office  of  Recorder  for  the 
borough  prior  to  1815.  We  question,  however, 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  holding  the  office  of 
Recorder  that  Sir  Charles  Morgan  was  permitted  to 
retain  the  charter.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Mayor  of  the  town  was  its  proper  custodian, 
and  from  the  list  of  mayors  before  us  it  is 
apparent  that  many  members  of  the  Tredegar 
family  filled  that  honourable  office,  and  it  might 
thus  have  passed  into  their  possession.  When  the 
discoveiy  of  the  Charter  was  made  known  to  the 
late  Lord  Tredegar,  he  directed  that  it  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  Corporation,  which  was 
accordingly  done  by  his  agent,  the  present  Alder- 
man Davis,  in  November,  1861.  It  is  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  can  be  read  very  distinctly.  In 
the  left  hand  comer  is  a  well  executed  portrait  of 
King  James,  about  five  inches  square. 

The  Charter  is  written  in  Latin,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  translation,  which  is  the  only  one,  we 
believe,  that  exists  in  print  : — 

BOROUGH  OF  NEWPORT,  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Copy  Translation  of  the  Charter  granted  to  the  Borough 
of  Newport  in  the  aist  year  oj  King  James  the  First. 

The  King  to  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come 
Greeting.  Whereas  our  Borough  of  Newport  in  onr 
County  of  Monmonth  is  an  ancient  and  popnlnns  Borough, 
and  the  Mayor,  Bailiffs,  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Borough 
have  used  and  enjoyed  divers  liberties,  franchises,  imma- 
nities  and  anthorities,  as  well  by  the  Charter  of  Henry, 
DtiJie  of  Buckingham,  to  them  mnted,  as  also  by  virtue  of 
divers  prescriptions,  usages,  anal  customs  in  times  past  had 
and  used  in  the  same  Borough.  And  whereas  the  said 
Mayor,  Buliffs,  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Borough  aforesaid 
have  by  their  humble  petition  to  us  set  forth.  That 
nevertheless  for  want  of  certain  libertdesfit  and  necessary 
for  the  Government  of  the  said  Town,  it  is  some  to  pass 
that  they  are  not  only  oppressed  with  Poverty,  but  also 
the  order  and  Gk>veniment  of  the  said  Borough  is  daily 
liable  to  danger,  and  therefore  they  have  humbly  pra  ed 
us  (as  much  as  in  us  lies)  graotouslv  to  extend  towards 
them  our  Royal  favour  and  bounty  in  the  pre- 
mises, and  that  we   for  their  greater    advantage  and 
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profit,  and  for  the  better  order  and  Goverameat  df  the 
aforesaid  Borough,  weald  vouchsafe  to  grant  the  confir- 
mation of  all  their  ancient  liberties  and  privileges  without 
the  amendments  of  the  aforesaid  defects,  and  the  addi' 
tion  of  certain  other  liberties  and  privileges  according  as 
to  ns  should  seem  most  erpedient. 

Webeing  willing  that  all  and  all  manner  of  obstacles 
and  defects  in  the  prenusos  be  wholly  removed,  and 
that  one  certain  and  undoubted  method  of  and  for  the 
keeping  of  our  peace,  and  the  order  and  Grovernment  of 
the  people  there  inhabitinff  and  of  others  coming  thete, 
may  be  continually  haa  in  the  same  B<m>ugh  from 
henceforth  for  ever.  And  that  the  aforesaid  Borough 
from  henceforth  for  ever  shall  be  and  remain  a  Borough 
of  peace  and  rest  to  the  dread  and  terror  of  the  evil,  and 
in  reward  of  the  honest,  and  that  our  peace  and  the  other 
matters  of  Justice  may  be  there  kept  without  further 
delay,  and  hoping  that  if  the  Mayor,  Bailifiis,  and  Bur- 
gesses of  the  uoresaid  Borough  shall  enjoy  their  liberties, 
honours,  and  privileges  more  amply  by  our  grant,  th*t 
then  they  would  conceive  themselves  more  particubrly 
and  strongly  obliged  to  employ  and  render  to  us,  our  heirs, 
and  successors,  what  service  in  them  lies. 

We  out  of  our  special  grace,  and  of  our  certain  know- 
ledgeandmeer  motion,  have  willed,  ordained,  constituted, 
anof  granted,  and  by  wese  presents  for  jib,  our  heirs,  and 
successors,  do  will,  ordain,  constitute,  and  grant.  That 
the  said  Borough  of  Newport  in  the  aforesaid  County  of 
Monmouth  is  and  shall  be  from  henceforth  for  ever  a 
Free  Borough  of  itself.  And  that  the  Mayor,  Bailiffs, 
and  Inhabitants  of  the  aforesaid  Borough  (by  whatsoever 
name  or  names  they  were  before  incorporated  or  whether 
they  were  before  incorporated  or  not)  are  and  shall  be 
by  force  of  these  presents  from  henceforth  for  ever,  one 
body  corporate  and  politick  in  matter,  deed,  and  name, 
by  the  name  of  the  >  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of 
the  Borough  of  Newport  in  the  County  of  Monmouth, 
And  we,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  by  these 
presents  do  renew,  make,  ordain,  constitute,  and  declare 
them  to  be  one  body  corporate  and  politick  in  matter, 
deed,  and  name  really  and  fully,  by  the  name  of  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgenes  of  the  Borough  of 
Newport  in  the  County  of  Monmouth,  and  that  m  the 
same  name  they  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  that 
they  by  the  name  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Bur* 
gesses  of  the  Borough  of  Newport  aforesaid  be  and  shall 
be  for  the  future  for  ever  persons  fit  and  capable  in  the 
Law,  and  a  body  corporate  and  politick,  and  ci^ble  in 
the  Law»  to  have  purchase,  receive,  possess,  enjoy,  and 
hold  Lands,  Tenementik  Liberties^  Privileges,  Juris- 
dictions, Franchises,  and  Hereditaments  (of  what  kind, 
name,  or  nature  they  shall  be),  to  them  and  their  succes- 
sors in  fee  or  for  ever  or  for  a  term  of  years  or  after  any 
other  manner  whatsoever.  And  also  to  give,  grant,  demisey 
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idien,  assign,  and  dispose  of  LandB»  Tenements,  and 
Hereditaments,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid  to  do  and 
execate  all  and  singular  other  matter  and  things,  and  that 
by  the  same  name  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Bnr* 
gesses  of  the  Borough  of  Newport  aforesaid  may  and 
shall  be  able  to  plead,  and  to  be  mipleaded,  answer,  and 
to  be  answered,  defend,  and  to  be  defended,  in  any  our 
courts  and  places  whatsoever,  and  before  the  Judges  and 
Justices  and  other  persons  and  officers  whatsoever  of  us. 
our  heirs,  and  suocetsors,  or  any  ethers  whatsoever  in  all 
and  singular  Actions,  I'ieas,  iSuits,  Causes,  Matters,  and 
Demands  whatsoever,  of  what  name,  nature,  or  kind 
soever  their  be  or  shall  be  in  the  same  manner  and  form 
as  any  other  our  liege  subjects  of  this  our  Kingdom  of 
England  fit  and  capable  in  Law,  or  any  other  body  cor- 
porate or  politick  in  our  Kingdom  of  England  can  or  may 
be  able  to  have  purchase,  receive,  possess,  enjoy,  retain, 
give,  grant,  demise,  alien,  assign,  or  dispose  of,  plead, 
and  to  be  impleaded,  answer,  and  to  be  answered,  defend, 
and  to  be  defended,  do  pennit  or  suffer,  and  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  aforesaid, 
and  their  successors  have  a  common  seal  to  be  pro- 
vided for  negotiating  the  causes  and  business  whatso- 
ever of  them  their  successors,  And  that  it  may  and  shall 
be  lawful  to  and  for  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Bur- 
gesses of  the  Borough  aforesaid  and  their  successors  to 
change,  break,  and  make  new  the  same  at  their  pleasure, 
as  to  them  it  shall  seem  most  fit  and  convenient. 

And  we  further  will,  and  by  these  presents  for  us  oar 
heirs  and  successors  ao  grant  to  the  aforesaid  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  aforesaid  and 
their  successors,  that  from  henceforth  for  ever  there  is 
and  shall  be  within  the  Borough  aforesaid  one  good  and 
approved  buiY^ess  or  inhabitant  of  the  Borough  aforesaid 
to  be  chosen  in  manner  hereafter  in  these  presents  men- 
tioned, who  is  and  shall  be  named  Mayor  of  the  Boroogh 
aforesaid,  and  that  there  is  and  shall  be  within  the  afore- 
said Borough  twelve  other  Burgesses  or  Inhabitants  of  the 
aforesaid  Borough  to  be  chosen  also  in  manner  hereinaftcc 
mentioned  who  are  and  shall  be  named  Aldermen  of  the 
said  Borough. 

And  we  further  will  and  by  these  presents  for  us  our 
heirs  and  successors  do  grant  to  the  aforesaid  BCayer, 
Aldermen  and  Burgesses  of  the  borough  aforesaid  and 
their  successors  that  the  Mayor  and  Aldetmen  of  the 
Borough  for  the  time  being,  or  the  major  part  of  them  (of 
whom  we  will  that  the  Mayor  for  the  time  being  be  one), 
upon  the  public  summons  thereof  to  be  made  by  the 
Mayor  of  the  Borongh  aforesaid  for  the  time  being  or  by 
his  order,  being  assembled  for  this  purpose  in  the  Guild 
Hall  of  the  said  Borouffh,  or  any  other  convenient  place 
within  the  said  Borough  to  be  chosen  by  the  Mavor  of 
the  said  Boroogh  for  the  time  being  may  and  shall  have 
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fa]l]|power  and  authority  of  oomporing  oonstitaiiiig  ordain- 
rng  makiiig  and  eftaUuning  from  time  to  time  aU  reaaon- 
able  laws  atatates  conatitationB  deoreea  and  oidinancea 
in  writing  which  thef  or  the  greater  part  of  tiiem  being 
met  and  aaBembled  for  the  pnzpose  (of  whom  we  will  that 
the  Mayor  for  the  time  being  be  one)  ahail  think  in  their 
judgments  to  be  sood  wholesome  uaefnl  neoenary  and 
honest  for  the  good  order  and  Government  of  the  Borough 
aforesaid,  and  of  all  and  singular  the  Officers,  Trades- 
men Burgesses  Inhabitants  and  others  whatsoever  resid- 
ing witbin  the  said  Borough  for  the  time  being.  And  as 
to  the  method  and  order  of  declaring  them,  that  the  same 
Mayor  Aldermen  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  aforesaid 
and  all  Officers  andMinisterB,Tradesmon,Inhabitants,  and 
others  residing  within  the  Borough  aioreaaid  shall  have 
demean  and  employ  themselves  in  their  several  functions 
services  trades  and  business  within  the  Borough  aforesaid 
the  liberty  and  prednots  thereof  for  the  farther  public 
good  common  bcoiefit  and  good  government  of  the  said 
Borough,  and  that  the  said  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the 
Borough  aforesaid  for  the  time  baing  or  the  major  part  of 
them  of  whom  we  will  that  the  Mayor  for  the  time 
being  be  one,  as  often  as  they  shall  have  eompoaed  made 
ordained  or  established  any  laws  institutions  nghts  orders 
and  constitutions  of  this  sort  in  manner  aforesaid  may  and 
shi^l  be  able  to  make  ordain  impose  limit  and  provide  all 
such  pains  punishments  and  penalties  by  imprisonment  of 
the  body  or  by  lines  and  amerciaments  or  either  of  them 
in  and  upon  all  offenders  against  any  of  those  laws,  rights, 
orders  and  constitutions,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  as  the 
same  Mayor  or  Aldermen  of  the  said  Borough  for  the 
time  bdng,  or  the  major  part  of  them  (of  whom  we  will 
that  tile  said  Mayor  be  one),  shall  think  neqpssary,  ht, 
and  requisite  for  the  observation  of  the  same  laws, 
orders,  and  constitutions,  and  the  same  fines  and  amercia- 
ments to  have  and  levy  l^y  distress  of  goods  and  chattels, 
or  otherwise  to  the  use  of  the  aforesaid  Mayor,  Aidennen 
and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, from  henceforth  for  ever  without  nindranoe  of  us, 
our  heirs,  or  successors,  or  any  or  either  officers  or  minis- 
ters of  us,  our  heirs,  or  successois,  and  without  any  ao< 
count  to  be  given  or  rendered  for  the  same  tP  ns,  our 
heirs,  or  snocessors,  all  and  singular  which  laws,  rights, 
orders,  and  constitutions  so  to  be  made,  as  aforesaid,  we 
will  to  be  observed  under  the  peuAlty  in  the  same  con- 
tained, nevertheless,  so  that  such  laws,  orders,  rights, 
constitutions,  fines,  and  amerciaments  be  reasonable  and 
not  repugnant  nor  contrary  to  the  laws,  statutes,  and  cus- 
toms, or  rights  of  our  Kingdom  of  England. 

And  for  the  better  execution  of  our  will  and  grant  here- 
in we  have  appointed,  named,  created  and  made^  and  by 
these  presents  for  us  our  heirs  and  snocessors  do  i^point, 
create,  ooostitate,  and  make  onr  Moved  John  Fndidj  to 
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be  flxBt  And  preient  Mayor  for  tbo  Borough  afor«aid, 
being  willing  that  the  same  Tohn  Priddy  be  oonUnned  in 
the  office  of  Mayor  of  the  Borough  aforeeaid  eyen  nnto  and 
npon  Monday  next,  before  the  Feait  of  Saint  Michael 
the  Archangel,  now  next  following  after  the  date  of  theie 
jiresents.  And  from  thence  until  one  of  the  Aldermen  of 
the  Borough,  aforesaid,  shall  be  duly  elected  appointed 
and  sworn  to  that  offioe  aooording  to  the  ordinances  and 
provisions  hereafter  in  these  presents  expressed  and  de* 
Glared  i£  he,  the  said  John  Pnddy,  shall  so  long  lire. 

We  have  also  appointed,  nominated,  oonstitnted.  and 
made,  and  by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs  ana  sno- 
oesso^  do  appoint,  nominate,  oonstitute,  and  make  our 
beloveft  Maunoe  Nicholas,  John  Jonea^Boger  WilUams, 
John  Plumley,  John  Merrick,  Richard  Williams,  Thomas 
AbrahalL  Henry  Nicholas,  Walter  Jenkins,  Thomas 
Harris,  lucholas  Toung,  and  James  Williams  to  be  first 
and  present  Aldermen  for  the  Boroufl^  aforesaid,  to  be 
oontmued  in  that  office  during  the  term  of  their  natural 
liv^  unless  he  or  they,  or  any  of  them  shall  in  the  mean 
time  be  removed  for  iU-gov'emmenty  or  some  other  reason- 
able cause,  by  the  Blayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  Borough, 
afteresaid,  for  the  time  beinff,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
of  whom  we  will  that  the  Mayor  always  be  one. 

We  also  will  and  by  these  presents  for  us  our  hebs  and 
suocessors  do  grant  to  the  aforesaid  Mayor,  Aldetmen, 
and  Burgesses  of  the  Boroufl^  aforesaid  and  their  succes* 
sors,  that  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  aforesaid 
Borough  for  the  time  being  may  and  shall  have  full  power 
and  authority  to  assemble  and  meet  together  every  Mon- 
day yearly  next  before  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the 
Arohansel  from  henceforth  for  ever  (except  the  Monday 
next  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  now 
next  following)  in  the  Guild  Hall  of  the  Borou^ra  afore- 
said, or  in  any  other  convenient  place  within  theBorough 
dforesaid,  and  that  the  Mayor  and  the  maiorpartof  the 
Aldermen  of  the  Borough  aforesaid  for  the  time  bein^ 
then  pmsent  shall  name  two  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  said 
Borough  for  the  time  being,  one  of  whom  shall  be  Mayor 
or  the  same  borough,  and  also  shall  present  the  said  two 
Aldermen  so  named  to  the  Steward  of  the  Lord  of  the 
said  Borough  for  the  time  being,  which  said 
Steward  mAj[  and  shall  elect,  nominate,  and  constitute 
one  of  tbe  said  two  Aldermen  to  be  Mayor  of  the  Borough 
aforesaid,  and  may  and  shall  give  and  administer  to  tne 

SSTson  so  elected  his  Corporate  Oath  on  God's  Holy 
vangelists  for  the  true  and  faithful  execution  of  the  office 
of  Mayor  of  the  Borough  aforesaid  in  all  and  mngnTar 
matters  and  things  touching  the  same. 

To  which  said  Steward  for  the  time  bein^  we  for  us  our 
heirs  and  successors  by  these  presents  do  give  and  grant 
full  power  and  authonty  to  give  and  administer  such  oath 
to  the  person  so  elected  and  constituted  Mayor  of  the 
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BoroQghftforaMid  without  mv  other  oommisdoii  or  waznuit 
to  be  proeared  or  obtained  of  us  our  heirs  and  sacceesorB. 

Ana  that  he  who  ihall  be  elected,  constitated,  and 
Bwom  Mayor  of  the  Borough  afor«9said  shall  have  and 
exerdse  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the  Boroiufh  aforesaid 
during  one  whole  year  then  next  following  and  from  thence 
untilondothar  of  the  Aldermen  oithe  said  Borough  for 
the  time  being  shall  be  duly  elected,  appointed,  and  sworn 
into  the  said  Office,  according  to  the  order  in  these 
presents  declared. 

And  we  do  further  will  and  by  these  presents  for  us  and 
onr  heirs  and  successors  do  grant  to  the  aforesaid  Mayor. 
Aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  the  Borough  aforesaid  ana 
their  successors.  Thiat  if  it  shall  so  happen  that  the  Mayor 
€d  the  Borough  aforesaid,  for  the  time  being,  shall  at  any 
time  hereafter  within  the  space  of  one  year,  next,  after  he 
■hall  be  as  aforesMd  elected,  appointed,  and  sworn  into 
the  office  of  Mayor  of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  die,  or  be 
removed  from  his  said  office  (which  Mayor  we  will  shall  be 
removed  on  account  of  ill  government,  or  of  misbehaving 
himself,  or  of  any  other  reasonable  cause,  at  the  gooa 
pleasure  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  Berough  aforesaid,  for 
the  time  being,  or  the  major  part  of  them),  that  then, 
and  so  often,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful,  to  and  for  the 
said  Aldermen  of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  for  the  time  being, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  to  nominate  two  other  of  the 
Aldermen  of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  one  of  whom  is  to  be 
MMTor  for  the  Borough  aforesaid,  and  the  same  two 
Aldermen  to  present  to  the  Steward  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Borough  aforesaid,  for  the  time  being,  which  said  Steward 
may  and  shall  elect  and  appoint  one  of  the  said  two 
Aldermen,  Ma/or  of  theBoroughafore8aid,andadminiBter 
his  corporate  oath  to  the  person  so  elected,  in  manner  and 
fotmlbefore  mentioned,  and,  that  he  so  elected  and  chosen 
Mayor  for  the  Borough  aforesaid,  shall  have,  exercise,  and 
perform  tihat  office  during  the  remainder  of  that  year,  and 
from  thence  until  one  other  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  said 
Borough  shall  have  been  duly  elected,  appointed,  and 
sworn  into  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the  Borough  aforesud, 
according  to  the  order  in  these  presents  expressed,  first 
taking  his  corporate  oath  before  the  Steward  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  for  the  time  beins:,  for  the  good 
and  faithful  execution  of  the  said  office  in  all  matters  and 
things  whatsoever. 

And,  therefore,  we  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  do 
will,  grant,  and  ordain,  that  the  said  Steward  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  for  the  time  bein^,  as  often  as 
the  case  shall  so  happen,  may,  from  time  to  time  hereafter, 
have  full  power  ana  authority  to  administer  such  oaths  as 
abovesaid.  to  tliat  person  so  elected  into  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  without  anv  other 
commission  or  warrant  to  be  procured  or  obtained  of  us, 
our  heirs,  and  successors,  and  so  from  time  to  time,  as 
^ten  as  the  caae  shall  so  happen. 
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And,  if  it  ahall  happen,  that  any  or  either  of  the 
Aldermen  of  the  Borongh  aforesaid,  for  the  time  heing, 
shall  die,  or  be  removed,  or  depart  from  that  office  (whidi 
and  every  of  which  Aldermen  we  will,  shall  be  removed, 
for  ill  government  or  misbehaving  themselves,  or  for  any 
other  reasonable  cause,  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Mayor 
and  the  rest  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  Borough  aforesaid, 
for  the  tune  being,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  of  whom 
we  will  that  the  Mayor  be  one),  that  then  and  so  often,  it 
shall,  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  Mayor  and  the 
rest  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  for  the 
time  being  or  the  greater  part  of  them  (of  whom  we  wiU 
that  the  Mayor  be  one)  to  elect,  nominate,  and  choose  one 
other  or  more  of  the  Burgesses  or  Inhabitants  of  the 
Borough  aforesaid  for  the  time  being  into  the  place  or 
places  of  that  or  those  Aldermen  so  as  aboveeaid  nappen- 
mgto  die,  depart,  or  be  removed,  to  fill  up  the  aforesaid 
number  of  twelve  Aldermen  for  the  Borough  aforesaid, 
and  that  he  or  they  so  elected  chosen  Alderman  or  Alder- 
men of  the  Borough  aforesaid  (first  takiag  his  or  their 
corporate  oaths  before  the  Mayor  of  the  Borough  atore- 
saict  for  the  time  being,  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
said  office  in  and  for  all  and  singular  matters  and  Uiings 
whatsoever  may  and  shall  be  of  the  aforesaid  number  of 
Aldermen  of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  To  continue  in  that 
office  during  his  or  their  natural  life  or  lives  respectively, 
if  he  or  they  shall  so  long  weU  behave  themselves  in  that 
office,  and  so  from  time  to  time  as  often  as  the  case  shidl 
so  happen. 

And  we  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  sucoes- 
Bors,  do  further  will  and  grant  to  the  aforesaid  Mayor. 
Aldermen,  and  Bargesses  of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  and 
their  successors.  That  if  any  or  either  of  them  who  here- 
after shall  be  elected  and  chosen  to  the  office  of  Mayor  or 
Alderman  of  the  Borough  atoresud,  according  to  the  order 
in  these  presents,  expressed  and  declared,  and  having 
notice  ana  knowledge  of  their  election  and  nomination, 
shall  deny  or  ref  ase  to  execute  that  office  to  which  he  or 
they  shall  be  so  elected  or  nominated,  then  and  so  often 
it  »hall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  the  Borough  for  the  time  being,  or  the  major 
part  of  them  (of  whom  we  will  that  the  Mayor  be  one), 
to  tax,  impose,  and  assess  reasonable  fines  and  amercia- 
ments upon  those  denying  or  refusing  to  execute  the  said 
office  or  offices  to  whidh  he  or  tfaev  shall  be  elected  or 
chosen,  as  to  the  same  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them  (of  whom  we  will  that  the  Mayor 
be  one),  shall  seem  reasonable,  and  him  and  them  so  deny- 
ing and  refusing  to  commit  to  the  prison  within  the  said 
Borough,  and  there  to  detain  him  till  he  or  they  pay  or 
cause  to  be  paid  those  fines  and  amerciaments,  to  the  use 
of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  snd  Burgesses  of  the  Borough 
aforesaid,  and  to  their  successors.  Yet  so  as  no  fine  to  be 
imposed  as  aforesaid  exceeding  the  sum  of  ten  potmds 
sterling, 
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And  we  b^  thoM  prceont^  for  us,  our  heixi,  and  8iiooei« 
ion,  do  fnrtner  will  and  grant  to  the  aforesaid  Mayor. 
Aldermen,  and  BnrKreseee  of  the  Boron^h  aforesaid,  ana 
their  snooessors,  'Iliat  they  and  their  snoceasors  from 
henceforth  for  ever  shall  and  may  have  one  approved  and 
discreet  man,  learned  in  the  Ijaws  of  England^  to  be 
chosen  in  manner  hereafter  in  these  presents  mentioned, 
who  is  and  shaU  be  called  the  Keconier  of  the  Borongn 
aforesaid,  and  that  the  Bieoorder  i  f  the  said  Borough  so  as 
aforesaid  to  be  named  and  chosen  before  that  hebe  ad- 
mitted to  execute  that  office  shall  take  his  corporate  oath  on 
6od*s  Holy  Evangelists  before  the  Mayor  of  the  Borou^, 
aforesaid,  for  the  time  being  for  the  true  and  faitof al 
execution  of  the  office  of  Recorder  of  the  said  Borouglu 
according  to  his  knowledge  in  all  and  singular  matter  anc 
things  touchincf  the  same,  and  that  after  he  hath  so  taken  his 
oath  lie  may  exercise  and  use  the  office  of  Recorder  of  the 
said  Borough  within  the  Borough  aforessid. 

And  for  the  better  execution  of  our  will  herein  we 
have  chosen,  nominated,  constituted,  and  made,  and  by 
these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors  do  choosey 
nominate,  constitute  and  make  our  beloved  Edward 
Morgan,  Esquire,  to  be  first  and  present  Recorder  of  the 
Borough  aforesaid,  to  continue  in  that  office  during  his 
naturM  life. 

And  we  will  that  the  Recorder  of  the  said  Borough  for 
the  time  bein^,  or  his  sufficient  deputy,  shall  be  from  time 
to  time  assisting  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the 
Borough  aforesaid,  and  there  shall  perform  and  execute 
all  things  that  appertain  or  belong  to  the  office  of  the 
said  Recorder  within  the  Borough  aforesaid  in  as  ample 
manner  and  form  as  any  other  Recorder  m  any  B'>roogh 
or  Town  incorporate  within  the  Kingdom  of  Engluid 
can  and  may  execute  the  sane  by  virtue  of  the  said  office 
of  Recorder, 

We  also  b^  these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors do  will  and  grant  to  the  said  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  aforesaid  and  their  suc- 
cessors that  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times  after  the 
death  of  the  ssid  Edward  Morgan,  or  after  the  said  office 
shall  happen  to  be  void  by  the  cessation  or  resignation  of 
the  aforesaid  Edward  Morgan,  or  by  anv  other  manner  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
of  whom  we  will  that  the  Mayor  be  one,  to  choase, 
nominate,  and  appoint  one  other  discreet  man  learned  in 
the  laws  of  England  to  be  Recorder  of  the  Boroueh  afore- 
said, and  that  he  who  shall  be  so  nominated  and  chosen 
from  time  to  time  Recorder  of  the  aforesaid  Borough 
(first  taking  his  Corporate  Oath  for  the  good  and  faithful 
executiug  that  office  in  manner  aforesaid)  shall  have  and 
exercise  that  office  during  his  naturiJ  life  unless  in  the 
meantime  he  shall  for  some  reasonable  cause  be  removed 
by  the  Mayor  and  Aldeimen  for  the  Borough 
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for  the  time  being  or  the  major  part  of  them  (of  wkom 
we  will  the  Msyor  be  one),  and  so  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  case  shAU  so  happen. 

And  therefore  we  d^  these  presents  for  ns,  oar  heirs, 
and  saccessors  do  ordaio,  constitute,  give  and  grant  to  the 
aforesaid  (Mayor  of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Mayors  of  the  Boroui;h  aforesaid,  that  the  Mayor 
•f  the  Borough  aforesaid,  for  the  time  being,  shftll  and 
may  hare  fnU  power  and  authority  from  time  to  time  to 
gi?e  and  adminif^ter  such  Oaths,  as  well  to  the  said  pre- 
sent Recorder,  in  these  presents  named  as  to  all  others 
hereafter  to  be  nominated  and  chosen  into  the  office  of 
Beoorder  of  the  Borough  aforesaid  and  every  of  them 
without  any  other  commission  or  warrant  to  be  procured 
or  obtained  on  that  part  from  us,  our  heim  and  successors. 

And  we  bjr  these  presents  for  us  our  heirs  and  successors 
do  further  will  and  grant  to  the  aforesaid  Mayor,  Alder- 
and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  and  their 
suooessors.  That  the  Mayor,  two  senior  Aldermen,  and 
Steward  of  the  Lord  of  the  Borough  aforesaid  for  the 
time  being,  and  every  one  of  them,  is,  are,  and  shall  be 
from  henceforth  for  ever  Justices  of  us  our  heirs  and 
successors,  for  keeping  and  preserving  the  peace  of  us  our 
heirs  and  successors^  within  the  Borough  aforesaid  and 
the  Uberty  and  precincts  thereof,  and  to  make  the  same  be 
preserved  and  kept,  and  also  for  the  keeping  and  making 
to  be  kept  all  ordinances  and  statutes  published  for  the 
good  of  the  peace  of  us  our  heirs  and  successors,  for  pre- 
serving the  same,  and  for  the  quiet  order  and  government 
of  our  people  by  us  our  heirs  and  successors.,  in  all  its 
articles  in  the  Borough  aforesaid,  the  liberty  and  pre 
oinots  thereof  according  to  the  form  and  effect  of  the 
same  statutes  and  ordinances,  and  </>  do  all  other 
things  which  appertain  to  be  done  in  the  office  of  a 
Justice,  or  of  keeping  our  peace  in  any  Oounty  within  the 
Kingdom  of  Encrland,  and  to  chastise  and  punish  all 
offenders  in  the  Borough  aforesaid  against  the  form  of 
ordinancee  and  statutes,  and  any  of  them  as  should  be 
done  according  to  the  form  of  those  ordinances  or  statutes, 
and  that  the  Mayor,  two  senior  Aldermen  and  Steward  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Borough  aforesaid  for  the  time  being,  or 
any  two  or  more  of  them  (of  whom  we  will  that  the  Mayor 
and  Steward  be  two),  are  the  justices  of  us  our  heirs  and 
successors,  to  inquire  by  the  oath  of  honest  and  lawful 
men  of  the  said  Borough  (by  which  the  truth  of  the  affair 
may  be  better  discerned),  u9nceming  all,  and  all  manner 
of  felonies  and  other  evil  deeds,  transgresuons,  and 
offences,  by  whatsoever,  or  after  what  manner  soever,  to 
be  done  or  committed  in  the  Borough  aforesaid,  the 
Uberty  and  precincts  thereof,  of  which  the  justices  of  us 
our  heirs  and  successors,  can,  or  by  right  ought  to  inquire. 
Yet  they  shall  by  no  means  proceed  to  the  determination 
•f  any  treason,  murder,  or  felonT,*or  anjr  other  offence  or 
matter  aoeyor,  touohiog  loss  of  me  or  linoib,  without  the 
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Bpdcial  lioetioe  of  qb  our  hein  or  sacoessora,  and  that  it 
shall  or  may  be  lawful  to  the  Raid  Mayor,  Steward,  aad 
two  lenior  Aldermea  of  the  Borough  aforesaid  for  the 
time  being,  or  two  or  more  of  them  (of  whom  it  is  our 
will  that  the  Mayor  and  Steward  be  two),  from  time  to 
time  to  have  and  hold  within  the  Borough  aforesaid 
General  Session  or  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  for,  and  conoem- 
ing  the  things,  causes,  and  matters,  from  time  to  time 
falling  orhappening  within  the  Borough,  and  liberty  of 
the  Borough  aforesaid,  and  in  the  same  to  inquire,  hear, 
and  determine,  all  suoh  causes,  matters,  and  things, 
whatsoever,  which  only  can,  or  ought  to  be  inquired  into, 
heard,  and  determined,  by  the  Justices  of  our  Peace  in 
the  Session  or  Sessions  of  the  Peace  within  any  county 
or  in  any  other  Borough  Town  incorporate  within  the 
Kingdom  of  England,  b^  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
re^lm,  and  by  our  Commission  granted  to  them  or  any  of 
tbem.  Yet  so  that  they  by  no  means  proceed  to  the 
determination  of  any  treason,  murder,  felony,  or  any 
other  offenceor  matter  whatsoever,  teaching  Joss  of  life  or 
limb,  without  the  special  licence  of  us  our  heirs  and 
successors. 

Nevertheless  it  is  our  will  that  the  said  John  Biddy  in 
these  presents  named  to  be  first  and  present  mayor 
of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  and  also  every  other  mayor  of 
tbe  Borough  aforesaid  before  he  be  admitted  to  execute 
the  office  of  mayor  of  the  Borough  aforesaid  or  to  execute 
tbe  office  of  Justice  of  the  peace  within  the  Borough 
aforesaid  shall  before  the  Steward  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Borough  aforesaid  for  the  time  being  take  a 
Corporal  oath  on  God*s  Holy  Bvanarelists,  well  and  truly 
to  execute  the  office  of  Maver  of  the  Borough  aforesaid 
in  and  by  all  things  touching  the  same  and  well  and 
truly  to  execute  the  office  of  J  ustice  of  the  peace  within 
the  Borough  aforesaid,  the  liberty  and  precmcts  thereof, 
and  also  snail  take  the  oaths  by  the  Laws  and  statutes 
of  this  our  Kingdom  of  England  in  this  case  provided 
reauJsite  to  be  taken  by  a  Justice  of  the  peace. 

To  which  Steward  we  give  and  grant  by  these  presents 
full  power  and  author!^  to  administer  such  oath  to  the 
aforesaid  John  Riddy  and  every  other  to  be  mayor  here- 
after without  any  other  warrant  and  commission  in  that 
case  to  be  procured  or  obtained. 

We  also  will  that  the  Steward  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Borough  aforesaid,  and  the  two  senior  aldermen  of  the 
borougn  aforesaid  now  being,  and  every  other  steward  of 
the  Borough  aforesaid,  for  the  time  being,  and  also  all 
other  senior  aldermen  of  the  Borough  aforesMd  to  be 
hereafter,  and  every  one  of  them,  before  they  or  any  of 
tbem  be  admitted  to  execute  the  office  of  Justice  of  the 
pcFvce  within  the  Borough  aforesaid,  shall  befoie  the  , 
mayor  of  the  said  Borougn  for  the  time  being  take  their 
Corporal  oaths  upon  God*s  Hol^  Evangelists  well  and 
truly  to  execute  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  peace  within 
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Ihe  Borough  af oresaid,  the  liberty  and  precincts  thereof, 
in  and  by  all  things  touching  the  same,  and  also  shall 
take  the  oaths  by  the  statntes  of  this  oar  Kingdom  of 
England  in  that  case  pronded  to  be  taken  by  Justices  of 
the  peace. 

To  which  mayor  of  the  Borongh  aforesaid  for  the  time 
being,  we  by  these  presents  for  ns  oar  heirs  and  sacces- 
sors,  do  give  and  grant  fall  power  and  kuthority  to 
administer  such  oath  as  aforesaid  to  the  aforesaid 
Steward  and  two  senior  aldermen  for  the  time  being 
without  any  commission  or  warrant  to  be  prooared  or 
obtained. 

And  we  farther  by  these  presents  for  us  our  heirs  and 
successors  do  will  and  grant  to   the  aforesaid  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  aforesaid,    and 
their  successors,  that  the  Mayor  of  the  Borough   afore- 
said, the  Steward  of  the  Lord  of  the  said  Borough,  and 
the  two  senior  aldermen  of  the  Borongh  aforesaid  for  the 
time  being,  or  any  two  of  tiiem  (of  whom  we  will  that 
the  Mayor  of   the    Borough  aforesaid   or  the  Steward 
of    the    Lord  of  the    Borough  aforesaid  be  one)  can 
and  may  by  their  warrants  in  writing,  signed  and  sealed 
with  their  own  hands,  send  all  such  persons  who  shall 
hereafter   be  taken,  arrested,  or   attached  within  the 
Borough  aforesaid,  the  liberty  or  predncts  thereof,  for 
treason,  murder,  felony,  manslaughter,  or  robbery,  to  be 
done  or  committed,  or  for  suspicion  of  felony,  to  the 
common  gaol  of  the  County  of  Monmouth  aforesaid,  there 
to  be  kept  to  be  tried,  to  answer  for  Uieir  offences  before 
the  Justioes,  of  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors  in  the  said 
County  of  Monmouth,  for  the  gaol  delirery  in  the  said 
County,  or  before  the  Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
there  appointed  or  to  be  appointed. 

Willing  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors commandin|^,  as  well  the  Sheriff  ot  the  County  of 
Monmouth  aforesaid,  as  the  keeper  of  the  common  gaol 
for  the  said  County  for  the  time  bein^  that  they  and 
every  of  them  upon  such  warrant  made  by  the  afore- 
said Justices  of  the  Peace,  within  the  Borough  of  New- 
port aforesaid,  for  the  time  being,  or  any  two  of  them  (of 
whom  we  will  that  the  Mayor  of  the  Borough  aforesaid, 
or  the  Steward  of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  lor  the  time 
bein^  be  one),  to  them,  or  either  of  them  directed,  shaU 
receive  and  safely  keep  all  such  persons  (so  as  above  said 
bv  the  aforesaid  Justioes  of  the  Peace  within  the  Borough 
aforesaid,  hereafter  to  be  taken,  arrested,  or  apprehended 
in  the  Borongh  aforesaid,  the  liberty  and  predncts 
thereof,  for  murder,  manslaughter,  robberr,  or  any  other 
felony  done  or  committed  as  aforesaid,  or  for  suspidon  of 
felony,  And  sent  to  the  aforesaid  common  gaol  of  the  said 
County  of  Monmouth  so  as  aforesaid,  there  to  abide  to  be 
tried  and  to  answer  before  the  Justices  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner, of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  or  before  the 
Justices  appointed  or  to  be  appointed  for  the  gaol  de« 
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liTeiyof  the  Coanty  aforeeaid,  and  theae  oar  letters 
I»»teat»  or  the  intoUmentof  the  same,  shall  be  a  safficient 
wairant  and  ducharge  on  this  behalf  to  the  said  Sheriff 
of  the  common  gaol  of  the  Coonty  aforesaid  for  the  time 
being. 

We  also  hf  these  presents,  for  os,  oar  heirs  and  sacces- 
aors,  do  will  and  grant  to  the  aforesaid  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Boigesses  of  the  Borongh  aforesaid  and  their  snoces- 
Bors,  that  they  and  their  successors  from  henceforth  for 
ever  shall  have  within  the  aforesaid  Borough  two  officers, 
who  are  and  shall  be  called  bailiffs  of  the  same  Borough, 
and  are  and  shall  be  from  time  to  time  attending  on  ana 
upon  the  Mayor  of  the  Borough  aforesaid  for  the  titne 
being,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  be  nominated  and 
elected  by  the  Mayor  of  the  Borough  aforraaid  for  the 
time  being,  whidi  Bailiffs  so  nominated  and  elected  shalL 
before  they  be  admitted  to  the  execution  of  the  said 
office,  take  a  corporal  oath  before  the  Mayor  of  the 
Borongh  aforesaid  for  the  time  being,  well  and  truly  to 
execute  all  and  every  matters  to  the  office  of  the  sud 
BailiflEs  of  the  same  Borough  belonging,  and  that 
they,  after  taking  such  oatbs,  may  have 
and  exercise  that  office,  and  can  and  may 
execute  all  things  touching  the  same,  do  fully,  freely  and 
complete^  as  the  Bailiffs  of  the  Borough  aforesaid  before 
used,  could  or  ought  to  do  and  exerdse  within  the  Borough 
aforesaid* 

We  also  by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
do  give  to  the  Mayor  of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  power  and 
authority  to  administer  such  oath  as  aboveaaid  to  the 
Bailiffs  of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  so  from  time  to  time  to 
be  chosen. 

We  al^  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirsand  successors, 
do  give  and  grant  to  the  aforesaid  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Boigesses  of  the  Borough  aforesaid  and  their  successors, 
that  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  Borough  aforesaid 
for  the  time  being,  nor  any  of  them^  may  not  be  impan- 
nelled  on  any  Assizes  Jury  or  Inquisition  without  the  said 
Borough,  to  be  taken  before  any  of  the  Justices  of  us,  our 
heirs  and  sucoessors  in  the  assizes,  or  those  appointed,  or 
te  be  apoointed  for  Gaol  Delivery,  neither  shall  they»  or 
any  of  tnem  by  any  such  means,  forfeit  any  issues,  nnes, 
or  amerciaments  to  us,  our  heirs  or  successors,  but  shall  be 
eased  from  them  for  ever,  unless  they  or  any  of  them  have 
lands  or  tenements  without  the  said  Borough,  the  liberty 
and  precincts  thereof  for  which  they  ought  to  be  charged. 

And  we,  out  of  our  special  grace,  sure  knowledge 
and  meer  motion,  have  further  given  and  granted,  and  by 
these  presents,  for  us .  our  heirs  and  sucoessors,  do  give  and 
grant  to  the  aforesaid  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of 
the  Borough  aforesaid  and  their  successors,  special  free  and 
lawful  license,  power,  liberty,  and  authority,  to  have^  take, 
receive,  and  possess  to  themselves  and  successers,  for  ever« 
manors,  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  meadow  paetares. 
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pMtnre  ground,  woods,  rectories,  tythea,  rents,  revenues, 
and  other  hereditaments  whatsoever,  as  well  of  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  as  of  any  other  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  which  are  not  held  immediately  of  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  in  capite  or  by  Knight's  serviees, 
nor  of  any  other  or  others  by  Knight  service,  be  that  the 
same  manors,  messuafsres.  lands,  tenements,  and  other 
hereditaments  so  hereafter  to  be  obtained  do  not  exceed 
in  the  whole  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £50,  over  and  above 
all  charges  and  reprifials,  the  statute  of  Lands  and 
Tenements  in  mortmain,  or  any  other  Statute,  act, 
ordinance,  or  provision,  before  had,  made,  published, 
ordained  or  provided,  or  any  other  thing,  cause,  or  matter 
to  the  coQtvary  thereof,  in  anywise  notwithstanding. 

We  also  by  these  presents  for  us  our  heirs  and  successors 
do  give  and  grant  to  all  and  every  the  subjects  of  us  our 
heirs  and  successors,  whatsoever,  spedal,  free  and  lawful, 
licence,  power^  liberty,  and  authority,  that  they,  or  any 
of  them  can,  and  may  lawfully  and  without  danger,  give, 

Kant,  sell,  bequeath,  or  alien,  any  manors,  messuages, 
ads,  tenements,  or  any  other  hereditaments  whatsoever, 
which  are  not  freed  of  us  our  heirs  and  successors^  im- 
mediately in  capite,  nor  by  Knight  service,  nor  of  any 
others  by  Knights  service  to  the  aforesaid  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, and  Burgesses  of  the  borough  aforesaid  and  their 
successors,  so  that  all  the  said  manors,  messuages,  lands, 
tenements,  and  other  hereditaments  so  as  aforesaid,  to  be 
given,  granted,  aliened,  or  bequeathed,  to  the  same 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  borough  afore- 
said, as  above,  do  not  exceed  m  the  whole  the  clear  yearly 
rent  or  value  of  £50,  over  and  above  all  charges  and 
reprisals  the  statute  of  lands  and  tenements  in  mortmain 
or  any  other  statute,  act,  ordinance,  or  provision,  before 
had,  made,  published,  ordained,  and  provided,  or  any 
other  thing,  cause,  or  matter  wbatnoever,  to  the  contrary 
thereof,  in  anywise  notwithstanding. 

And  we  by  these  presents  for  us  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, do  further  will  and  grant  the  aforesaid  Mayor, 
Aldermen  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  aforesaid  and  their 
successors,  that  no  foreigner,  or  from  another place,unless 
he  be  a  freeman  of  the  said  Borough  from  this  time  here- 
after for  ever  may  sell,  or  expose  to  sale,  within  the 
Borough  aforesaid,  the  liberty  and  |)recinct8  thereof,  any 
wares  or  merchandise,  otherwise  than  in  gross,  or  other  than 
cattle,  and  all  necessaries  for  the  victualling  the  Borough 
foresaid,  unless  it  be  during  the  fair  to  be  holden  within 
the  said  iBorough,  nor  shall  hold  any  shop,  place,  or 
station,  nor  use  any  mysterv,  occupation,  or  act  manual 
within  the  Borough  aforesaid,  the  liberty  and  precincts 
thereof,  without  the  special  licence  of  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  and  their  successors 
for  the  time  being,  fint  obtained  under  their  common 
seal,  under  pain  of  the  displeasure  of  our  heirs  and  sue- 
QOBsors,  ana  Tinder  such  other  pains,  penaltiesi  and  for- 
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fdtoree  as  Iqr  the  Lawa  and  Statntea  of  our  Kingdom  of 
Sogland,  ought  to  be  inflicted  or  imposed  on  aach 
offendeia  for  their  diaobedienoe  and  oontemptin  thia 
bebAlf. 

And  we  by^  these  presents  for  oa  onr  heirs  and  sncoeasora 
do  further  will  and  grant  to  the  aforesaid  Mayor,  Alder- 
men and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  and 
tiieir  suooeesora,  that  they  and  their  successors,  from 
henceforth  for  oyer  shall  have,  hold,  and  keep,  and 
can  and  may  have  hold  and  keep  within  tbe 
Borough  aforesaid,  the  liberty  and  precincts  thereof, 
yearly,  and  every  year  for  ever,  two  markets  or  fairs,  the 
first  of  them  to  he  begun  on  the  Feast  or  dav  of  the 
Aaoenaion  of  our  Lord,  and  continue  for  that  whole  day 
and  the  morrow  thereof,  yearly,  and  the  other  market  or 
fair  to  be  begun  on  the  day  or  Feast  of  St.  Leonard, 
and  to  continue  for  all  that  day  and  the  morrow 
thereof  yearly,  to  be  holden  in  such  convenient  place 
within  the  said  Borough  the  liberty  and  preancta 
thereof  aa  te  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  Borough 
aforesaidpor  the  greater  part  of  them,  shall  seem  best,  to- 
gether with  a  Pye  Powdar  Court  there  te  be  held  in  time 
of  the  market  or  fair,  and  with  all  libertiea,  free  customs, 
(olla,  tallages,  pickages,  fines,  amerciament^  and  all 
other  profita,  oonunodities,  advanta^^,  and  emolumenta 
whatsoever  to  such  market  or  fair  and  Pye  Powder 
Court,  belonging,  appertaining,  arising,  or  happening, 
yet  so  that  tbe  aforesaid  markets  or  fairs  nor  either  of 
them  be  not  to  the  hurt  of  any  neighbouring  marketa  or 
fairs  thereto  nigh  adjoining. 

Wherefore  by  these  preeents,  for  ua,  our  heirs,  and 
Buoceasora,  do,  will,  ana  firmly  charge  and  command  that 
the  aforesaid  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the 
Borough  aforesaid,  and  their  successors,  have,  hold,  and 
keep,  and  can  and  may  have,  hold,  and  keep,  within  the 
Borough  aforeaaid,  Che  liberty  and  precincts  thereof 
yearly  and  eym  year  for  ever>  in  manner  and  form 
afortaaid,  the  aforesaid  maxketa  or  fairs,  one  of  them  to 
begin  every  feast  day  of  the  Asoention  of  our  T^rd,  and 
for  aU  that  day  and  the  marrow  thereof,  yearly  to  be 
held,  kfipt,  ana  continued,  and  the  oUier  of  those  markets 
or  fairs  to  begin  on  every  day  or  feast  of  St.  Leonard, 
and  for  all  that  day  and  ths  morrow  thereof,  yearly  like- 
wise to  be  held,  kept,  and  continued,  together  with  the 
Pye  Powder  Court  there  at  the  time  of  the  said  markets 
or  fain,  and  each  of  them  respectively,  to  be  held  with 
all  liberties,  free  customs,  tolls,  stallagea,  pickagee,  fines, 
amerciaments,  and  all  other  profits,  commodities,  and 
advantages  and  emoluments  whatsoever,  to  such  marVet 
or  fair  and  P^  Powder  Court  belonging,  appertaining, 
arising,  imnunent,  or  happening,  notwithstanding  our 
writ  ot  Ad  Quod  Pampirum,  or  any  other  writ,  hath 
not  issued  out  of  our  Chancery  before  the  malang  of 
these  our  Lettan  Patents  to  enquire  of  Uie  markets  or 
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af ore«dd,  or  of  any  or  either  of  fthem^  nevertheleea 
■o  that  the  aforewdd  markets  or  fain  nor  either  of  them 
be  to  the  hurt  of  any  other  neighbouring  markets  or 
itdn  there  near  adjoining. 

And  we,  out  of  our  abundant  special  grace,  certain 
knowledge,  and  meer  motion,  have  further  granted  and 
confirmed  and  by  these  presents,  for  us,  onr  heirs,  and 
snccessors,  do  grant  and  confirm  to  the  aforesaid  Mayor. 
iUdermeo,  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  and 
their  successors,  all  and  all  manner  of  franchises,  liber- 
ties, authorities,  exemptions,  acquittances,  privileges, 
and  jurisdictions  whatsoever  which  the  Mayor,  Bailiffs, 
and  Inhabitants  of  the  Borough  aforej>aid  now  have,  hold, 
use,  and  enjoy,  by  hereditary  right,  by  reason  or  pretence 
of  any  charters  before  made,  confirmed,  or  granted  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  or  any  other  lawful  manor 
right,  title,  custom,  use,  or  prescription  before  lawfully 
uied,  had,  or  accustomed,  although  the  same  or  any  or 
either  of  them  was  or  were  not  oefore  used  or  misused, 
or  illused.  or  discontinued,  and  though  the  same  or  any  or 
either  of  them  ate  or  were  forfeited  or  lost,  to  have,  hold, 
and  enjoy,  to  ^e  aforesaid  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Bur- 
gesses of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  and  their  successors,  for 
ever,  yielding  and  paying  to  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors, 
so  many  so  much  such  the  same  and  alike  rents,  services, 
pence,  sums,  and  demands,  whatsoever,  as  many  as  much 
such  and  which  they  before  use  to  pay  or  render,  or 
ou^t  to  render  or  pay  for  the  same. 

wherefore  we,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  formerly 
injoining,  do  will  and  command  that  the  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  and  their 
snccessors  have  hold,  use  and  enjoy,  and  can,*  may,  have, 
hold,  use,  enjoy  for  ever  all  liberties,  authorities,  jurisdic- 
tions, franchises,  exemptions  and  acquittances,  aforesaid, 
according  to  the  tenor  and  true  meaning  of  these  our 
letters  patent  vdthout  restriction  impediment  from  us, 
our  heirs,  or  successors,  the  justices,  sheriffs,  or  any  other, 
bailiffs  or  ministers,  of  us,  our  heirs,  or  successors,  who- 
soever, leing  unwilling  that  the  same  Mayor,  Alder- 
man, and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  or  the 
Inhabitants  and  Burgesses  of  the  same  Borough  should  be 
charged  with  nayments,  molested,  troubled,  burthened, 
or  in  anything  be  disturbed  by  reason  of  the  premises,  or 
any  of  them  by  us,  our  heirs,  or  successors,  the  justices, 
sheriffs,  escheaton,  or  other  officers,  bailiffs,  or  ministers 
of  our  heirs  and  successors,  whomsoever. 

Willing,  and  by  these  presents  commanding  and  requir- 
ing as  well,  the  treasurer,  chancellor,  and  barons  ot  our 
exchequer,  and  other  the  justices  and  officers  of  us,  our 
heirs,  and  successors,  as  oar  Attorney  General  for  the 
time  bein;;:,  and  every  of  them  and  all  other,  the  officers 
and  ministers  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  whomsoever, 
that  they,  nor  any  of  them,  nor  any  nor  either  of 
them,    proeecnte  or  oontinue,    or    cause,  or  procure 
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to  be  proMoated,  or  oontinoed  any  writ  or  smn- 
moBB,  de  quo  warranto,  or  any  otber  writ  or  writs 
or  Brocesi  whatsoever  against  the  aforoBaid  Matror, 
Aldermen  and  BanireneB  of  the  Borough,  aforesaid,  or 
any  or  either  of  them,  for  any  causes,  thLnfirs,  matters, 
offences,  claims,  or  usurpations,  or  any  of  them,  by  them, 
or  any  of  them,  due,  claimed,  used,  attempted,  had,  or 
usurped  before  the  day  of  the  date  of  these  presents. 

Willing  also  that  the  Mayor.  Aldermen  and  Burgesses 
of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  ana  their  successors,  or  any  of 
them,  be  in  no  wise  molested  or  hindered  by  any  of  the 
justices,  officers,  and  ministers,  aforesaid,  in  or  for  the 
debt,  use,  claim,  or  misuse,  liberties,  franchises,  or  juris- 
dictions, aforesaid,  or  to  be  compelled  to  answer,  any  or 
either  of  them  within  the  Borough  aforesaid,  the  liberty, 
or  precincts  thereof,  bofore  the  day  of  the  date  of  thew 
our  letters  patents  to  the  end  that  express  mention,  &o. 

In  witness,  &c.. 

Witness :  the  King,  at  Westminster*  the  20th  day  of 
September,  21  Jac  1st. 

By  writ  of  Privy  Seal. 

It  agrees  with  the  record  and  is  examined 

by  me. 

WM.  ROOKE. 

21st  day  of  July,  1731. 

It  is  examined  within 

the  Rolls  Chapel  with 

the  record  by  me. 

THOS.  BIGG. 

The  date  of  the  Charter  of  which  we  have  given 
a  transcript  is  20th  September,  2l8t  James  I. 
Upon  the  copv  of  the  Charter  in  possession  of  the 
Corporation  tne  year  1622  is  marked,  while  Scott's 
History  of  Newport  gives  the  year  as  1624.  Now, 
as  James  succeeded  to  the  throne  upon  the  death 
of  Elizabeth  in  March,  1603,  and  was  crowned  in 
July  following,  it  follows  that  September,  in  2lBt 
year  of  James's  reign  would  be  in  1623.  The  date 
given  by  Scott  and  the  year  pencilled  upon  t^e 
Charter  are  therefore  clearly  wrong. 

Although  the  office  of  Mayor  existed  in  the 
borough  before  the  Charter  was  granted,  probably 
some  alteration  was  made  in  the  mode  of  election 
at  this  time.  It  has  been  previously  pointed  out 
that  the  office  had  its  orig^in  in  Norman  times,  and 
the  Mayor,  in  the  first  instance,  was  simply  an 
officer  appointed  to  perform  certain  duties  on 
behalf  of  the  lord.  By  the  Charter  the  liberties  of 
the  people  were  so  far  enlarged  that  their  represen- 
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tatives  in  the  Corporation  were  permitted  the 
privilege  of  selecting  two  of  their  number,  of  whom 
the  steward  of  the  lord  had  the  power  of  appointing 
one  as  Mayor.  He  did  this  by  no  other  authority 
than  that  which  his  position  gave  him«  So  that  it  is 
evident  the  lord  was  at  that  time  a  real  power  in  the 
borough.  Times  have  changed,  and  this  remnant 
of  feudal  practice  has  been  swept  away,  the  Mayor 
beinff  now  chosen  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  alone,  neither  the  steward  nor  his  lord  being 
in  the  matter  recognised  or  known. 

We  may  further  observe,  with  regard  to  the 
establishment  by  the  Charter  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
that  this  institution  remained  in  active  operation 
for  about  two  centuries,  and  was  instrumental  in 
promoting  what  was  so  much  desired  by  the  appli- 
cants for  the  Charter — the  good  government  of  the 
town. 

In  Scott's  History  of  Newport  are  given  some 
extracts  from  a  *'  well  thumbed  book  dated  15th 
January,  6th  Qeo.  n.,  1733,"  being  the  present- 
ments of  the  grand  jury  of  that  period.  Tney  are 
not  without  interest,  as  showing  in  some  degree 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times.  The 
extracts  are  as  follow  : — 

Mary  Jones,  widow— presented  by  the  grand  jury  for 
a  defective  causeway  leading  towards  the  church  and 
Margaret  Tarberville*8— discharged. 

George  Kemys,  Esq.— presented  to  the  grand  jury  for 
a  defective  caaseway  before  his  house— discharged. 

Thomas  Thomas— presented  to  tha  grand  jury  for 
following  the  trade  of  a  taylor,  not  being  free— fined 
sixpence  and  discharged. 

Anne  Bnssell,  widow-- presented  for  entertaining 
vagabonds  and  vagrants— Fined  one  penny  and  dis- 
charged. 

Andrew  Weaver— presented  for  filling  np  the  town 
ditch  in  his  garden,  the  same  being  a  nuisance.  ^Dis- 
charged. 

Graieral  Morgan— presented  for  not  opening  a  water 
coarse  leading  from  Baoeswell  that  usnally  was  carried 
under  the  gateway  or  clockhoose  in  the  said  borough. — 
Respited. 

Thomas  Griffiths— presented  for  carrying  on  the  trade 
of  a  saddler,  not  bein^  free ;  and  William  Jonefi  for 
opening  a  shop,  not  being  free.— Quashed. 

Mrs  Margaret  Williams— fof  a  detective  eauseway 
opposite  to  JDrsgon  Inii.— DfsohaTged. 
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TbomM  Power— for  ezerdmng  the  trtde  o£  a  eord- 
wainer  in  the  town,  not  bein?  free  thereof. — Ditchaiged. 

William  Frost,  wheelwright,  for  carrying  on  his  trade, 
not  being  a  freeman.— No  sentence. 

George  Danes,  for  putting  two  ricks  of  hay  on  the 
castle  gBtdtn. — Discharged. 

There  is  a  further  record  of  a  General  Quarter 
Seaaiona  held  in  1760,  before  Adam  Barber,  Esq., 
Mayor,  and  Charles  Qriffiths,  Esq.,  Steward — 
justices  of  the  King  for  the  borough  of  Newport 
The  names  of  the  grand  inquest  at  those  Sessions 
were  John  Cobb,  foreman ;  and  Messrs  William 
Hughes,  Luke  Watkins,  John  Howard,  Edward 
Powell,  John  Matthews,  Rowland  Nich  his,  David 
Harrhy,  William  Wade,  jun.,  Harrhy  Jones,  John 
Morgan,  Robert  Morgan,  Charles  Nunn^,  William 
Phillips,  Edward  Wmiams,  Thomas  Watep,  and 
Thomas  Williams.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  all 
these  names  are  not  unfamiliar  at  the  present  day. 

The  ingnest  as  constituted  ordered  :— 

That  Mr  Thomas  Phillips,  presented  at  the  last 
General  Quarter  Sessions  for  malring  a  dunghill  hf  his 
stable  door,  be  discharged,  having  removed  the  same. 

That  David  Jones,  presented  at  the  last  Sessions  for 
entertaining  and  harbouring  vsgabonds  and  sturdy 
beggars,  be  committed  mto  the  custody  of  the  bailiffs  and 
constable  of  the  borough,  having  been  convicted  of  the 
offence. 

That  Dorothv  Moon,  having  submitted,  be  fined  one 
penny  and  discharged  on  payment  of  fees. 

That  Henry  Morgan,  for  having  exercised  the  trade  of 
tyler  without  being  a  freeman,  having  submitted,  be  dis- 
charged upon  payment  of  his  fees  and  a  fine  of  one  shil- 


ling. 
That  a 


Bench  warrant  be  issued  acrainst  Catherine 
GkKlwin  for  her  appearance  at  the  next  Sessions  for  libel 
on  Mary  Herbert. 

That  the  indictment  against  Henry  Jones,  for  making 
a  dunghill  on  the  castle  green,  be  qiuMhed. 

That  Jane  Williams,  widow,  be  fined  one  penny  for 
keeping  a  disorderly  house  and  selling  beer  without  a 
licence. 

At  the  Quarter  Sesiions  held  June  10th,  1777^  it  was 
ordered  **  That  Alice  Morgan,  being  found  gmity  of  a 
felony,  she  be  stripped  from  her  waist  upwards  and 
whipped  at  twelve  adook  at  the  whipping  poet  in  this 
Borough,  with  thirty  lashes,  till  the  biood  issues  forth, 
and  that  she  be  sent  in  the  meantime  to  the  clock-house 
in  this  Borough.*' 

The  crime  with  which  she  was  ohaiged  was 
breaking  down  part  of  a  hedge  1 
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Modern  sentimental  advocates  of  the  abolition 
of  the  lash  may,  after  reading  the  last  entry,  well 
con^tulate  themselves  upon  the  progress  made 
dnrm^  the  last  century,  for  it  is  certainly  now 
revoltmg  to  contemplate  the  public  whipping  of  a 
half  naked  woman  until  the  blood  gusned  from 
her  quiverinff  flesh. 

The  book  from  which  these  extracts  were  made, 
as  well  as  others  which  appear  to  have  contained 
the  judicial  transactions  ot  the  Ooiporation  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  which  were  m  existence 
in  1847,  have  now  disappeared,  and  no  official  of 
the  present  Corporation  has  a  knowledge  of  how 
they  were  disposed  of.  From  this  cause  no  record 
informs  us  why  or  when  the  Quarter  Sessions  of 
the  borough  ceased  or  were  abolished.  They 
appear  to  m&ve  continued,  however,  until  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  as  mention  is  made 
of  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Bart.,  as  recorder  in  the 
year  1812. 

For  a  considerable  time  prisoners  committed  to 
the  Quarter  Sessions  f  er  the  county  of  Monmouth 
have  been  sent  to  Usk  for  trial,  not  only  from  the 
borough  of  Newport,  but  also  from  every  other  part 
of  the  counb^.  The  difficulty  of  access  to  the 
borough  of  Usk,  and  the  inconvenience  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  accommodation  at  the  period  of  the 
Sessions  when  there  was  necessarily  a^  large  influx 
of  people,  formed  a  ground  of  complaint  for  many 
years,  and  in  1868  the  Town  Council  of  New- 
port took  steps  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  from  Usk  to  Newport.  The 
Mayor  of  Newport  attended  at  the  Sessions  held  in 
January  of  the  year  named,  and  en|;aged  on  the 
part  of  the  Council  to  provide  suitaole  and  satis- 
factory accommodation  for  holding  the  Sessions  at 
Newport  if  the  Court  would  undertake  that  they 
should  be  removed  as  desired.  The  Court,  how- 
ever, decided  that  the  Sessions  should  not  be 
removed,  and  resolved  to  expend  a  sum  of  money 
in  improving  the  accommodation  of  the  old  Coun 
House  at  Usk. 

The  public  inconvenience,  of  which  general  com- 
plaints were  made«  not  being  abated,  the  Town 
Council  of  Newport  again  conndwed  the  questioni 
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and  in  1866  paased  a  reBolationin  favour  of  obtain- 
ing for  the  borough  of  Newport  a  separate  Coort 
of  Quarter  Sessions.  A  memorial  to  her  Majesty 
to  this  end  was  presented,  and  communications 
made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  but 
on  the  scheme  being  presented  to  the  ratepayers 
at  a  public  meeting,  it  was  rejected  by  them.  A 
scheme  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions  was  resuscitated  in  1872  bv  the  Town 
CouncO,  but  the  County  Justices  resolved  to  erect 
a  new  and  more  commodious  court  house  at  Usk, 
and  nothiuff  resulted  to  the  advantage  of  New- 
port from  we  endeavours  made. 
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THB  OHA&TBB    FAIRS  OF    KBWPOBT.— ABOUTION  OF 

STOW  FAI&. 

The  fain  as  established  in  the  borough  of  New- 
port bv  the  Oharter  of  King  James  have  ceased  to 
DO  holden,  and  are  now  mere  matters  of  history.  A 
lew  remarks  are  necessary  in  these  papers  con- 
cerning them,  and  we  set  them  down  here  to  save 
any  reference  to  the  subject  hereafter.  As  most 
other  fairs  were  established  for  matters  of  business, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  of  Newport  had  a 
similar  origin.  M.  Bottin,  the  author  of  a  book 
on  the  *' Fairs  of  France,''  points  out  that  the  fairs 
of  that  country  were  held  for  the  most  part  on  the 
frontiers,  or  on  the  Marches  of  ancient  provinces, 
and  although  no  such  similarity  has  been  noticed 
by  any  writer  with  regard  to  the  fairs  of  this  coun- 
ty, it  is  obvious  that  when  communication  from 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another  was  difficult, 
Newport  would  have  been  a  convenient  spot  to 
which  Welshmen  could  brin^  their  stock  and  pro- 
duce to  exchange  with  English  dealers  for  current 
coin  or  articles  of  necessity  which  they  required  in 
their  scattered  and  semi-desolate  homes. 

The  earlier  fair  of  the  year,  that  held  on  the  day 
of  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  appears  to  have 
obtained  a  pre-eminence  over  the  ndr  held  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Jjeonard.  It  was  generally  designated 
Stow  Fair,  and  for  many  years  it  was  understood 
to  be  necessary  that  the  £ur  should  be  held  within 
the  manor  of  Stow,  the  area  of  which  is  very 
limited,  and  its  boundaries  undefined.  The  manor 
of  Stow  is  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  manor  of 
Newport,  and  if  we  enquire  why  the  fair,  the 
privilege  to  hold  which  was  granted  to  the  borough 
of  Newport,  was  held  in  an  adjacent  manor,  we 
fear  the  answer  is  not  forthcoming.  The  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Newport  has  always  possessed  the 
right  of  taking  tolls  for  goods  offered  for  sale  within 
his  jurisdiction,  and  it  may  be  that  at  some  time  an 
antagonism  between  the  Lord  and  the  attendants 
at  the  fair  drove  the  latter  to  pitch  their  tents  in  a 
spot  where  no  tolls  could  by  charter  or  prescription 
t^  levied  by  him.    In  course  o|  time,  as  communi- 
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cation  with  other  parts  improved,  the  original 
object  of  holding  the  fair  was  removed,  and  it  then 
d^nerated  to  anannnal  assembly  for  pleasure  and 
boisterous  merrymaking,  and  ultimately  to  a 
a  fsathering  where  drunkenness,  disorder,  vice,  and 
onme  nrectominated. 

In  olden  times,  and  down  to  a  period  as  late  as 
1711,  the  Ma/or  proclaimed  the  mirs  with  some 
foraudilnr,  and  by  an  ordinance  of  this  date  it  was 
provided  that  every  burgess  withm  the  borough 
should  keep  defensive  arms  in  his  house  for 
preserving  the  peace,  and  attend  the  Mayor  on 
such  occasions  with  such  arms  if  required,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  10s.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last 
centurvt  the  Mayor  relinquished  the  practice  of 
officially  attenduig  the  faurs,  but  the  people 
iqpparently  kept  up  the  old  custom  by  electing  a 
mayor,  for  the  occasion,  whose  province  was  to 
preside  over  and  regulate  the  chief  amusements  in- 
dulged in  hy  those  assembled.  Tradition  says  that 
it  was  customary  to  seize  obnoxious  persons  and 
dip  them  in  a  muddy  pool,  or  place  Uiem  in  the 
parish  stocks,  which  infliction  was  sometimes 
avoided  lity  the  unfortunate  victim  pso^ing  a  fine. 
The  rough  treatment  exhibited  to  some  Jew  ped- 
lars, at  length  drew  attention  to  the  necessi^  of 
checking  the  lawlessness  prevailing,  and  by  the 
efforts,  chiefly  of  suocessive  Vicars  of  St.  Woolos, 
the  mock  mayor  and  his  immunities  were  entirely 
abolished.  On  the  erection  of  the  present  catUe 
market,  1844,  the  stock  fairs  were  removed  thither, 
but  the  pleasure  fair  at  Stow  seemed  to  increase  in 
popularity.  For  many  years  it  was  the  one  day  in 
the  calendar  to  which  the  industrial  population  of 
the  county  looked  forward  to  as  a  hobdi^.  Special 
trains  from  the  Eastern,  Western,  andBhymney 
Valleys  brought  thousands  of  colliers,  miners,  and 
ironworkers  nrom  the  hills ;  the  rural  population 
flocked  into  the  borough,  whilst  the  children 
released  from  attendance  at  school,  with  towns- 
felk,  increased  the  multitudinous  assembly.  Li 
the  fair  field,  a  few  intinerant  gingerbread  and  toy 
vendors  set  up  their  stalls,  the  calculating  pig  and 
pony  were  exhibited  in  their  wondrous  perfor- 
mances, the  penny  peepshpw  amused  the  juveniles. 
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irhflo  BiJcer's  roiTal  ihoatrical  perf <mnano^  wlieiQ 
ttie  dr^ma  was  murdered,  ana  tra^diea  rapdered 
by  low  oomedians,  attnurted  the  Tiaiton  ot  older 
growtH.  The  fair  was  occaaionally  patronized  by 
WombweIl*8  or  aome  other  menagenea,  but  in  its 
latter  days  the  round  of  shows  became  smaller  by 
degrees,  while  less  harmful  temptations,  such  as 
illustrations  of  the  noble  art  of  self  defence,  and 
booths  for  drinking  purposes  increased  in  number. 
The  facilities  for  drinking,  too,  were  not  confined 
to  booths  in  the  field.  At  the  Bull  Inn,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  residence  of  W.  D. 
Evans,  Esq.,  special  preparations  were  made  for 
the  emergencjr*  The  space  (once  probably  the 
village  ffreenX  in  front  of  the  old  Six  Bells  Inn, 
was  fiUed  with  seats  and  casks  of  ale.  At  the 
entrances  to  the  churchyard,  and  at  a  score  of 
cottage  doors  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  &om 
the  town  to  the  fair,  casks  were  visible,  the  owners 
having  invested  in  a  supply  of  ale  for  the  occasion, 
and  now  busily  sought  to  make  a  harvest  by  plying 
thirsty  souls  with  (Sink  as  they  unceasingly  wended 
their  way  up  the  hill  towards  the  fair  field.  The 
fair  commenced  early  in  the  day,  and  its  uproar 
continued  far  into  the  night,  scores  of  persons  being 
the  next  morning  found  in  the  field  helplessly 
sleeping  off  the  effects  of  their  debauch.  The 
serious  disorder  occasioned  by  the  fair,  which 
became  a  reproach  to  the  town,  necessitated 
at  last  the  interference  of  the  authorities, 
who  took  steps  to  repress  its  mo<it 
objectionable  features.  Their  efforts  were 
strengthened  by  a  wise  enactment  of  Parliament 
requiring  every  person  selling  beer  at  such  fairs 
to  have  a  license,  and  to  close  at  sunset.  This 
enactment  was  for  a  few  years  strictly  enforced  by 
the  police.  In  1863  the  Monmouthshire  Railway 
Company  were  induced  by  public  opinion,  to  cease 
running  special  trains,  and  thus  two  heavy  blows 
were  d^t  at  the  existence  of  the  old  fair.  The 
Town  Council  now  seriously  set  to  work  to  secure 
its  entire  suppression,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  letting  of  land  for  the  purpose.  Field  after 
field  in  the  locality  where  the  fair  was  usually  held 
was   occupied   for   building   operations,  and     it 
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seemed  likely  at  last  that  the  fair  would  oeue  for 
want  of  a  place  to  hold  it,  when  in  1868  a 
field  at  the  back  of  the  Frian,  within  the  boroush 
and  almost  in  th<)  heart  of  the  town,  was  let  for  the 
purpose.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end,  for 
at  tne  next  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county  at  Usk 
the  Grand  Jury  presented  the  owner  of  the  field 
for  illegally  holding  a  fair,  which  was  a  nuisance  to 
the  public.  Upon  being  indicted  he  was  found 
guU^,  and  although  the  question  was  contested 
and  carried  to  the  Court  of.  Queen's  Bench,  the 
defendant  in  1870  entered  into  recognisances  to 
come  up  for  judgment  when  called  upon  to  do  so, 
and  also  not  to  allow  any  further  use  of  his  field 
for  the  puipose  of  holding  a  fair.  Since  1870, 
therefore,  stow  Fair  has  been  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  the  nsing  generation  wiU  be  none  the  worse  on 
account  of  its  contaminating  and  demoralising 
influences  having  been  utterly  swept  away. 

Tn  1879  the  Monmouthshire  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture represented  to  the  Town  Council  the 
inconvenience  of  having  the  stock  fairs  held  on 
other  than  market  days,  and  the  Council  having 
taken  the  matter  up,  obtained  an  order  from  the 
justices  that  the  fair  accustomed  to  be  held  on  the  day 
of  Ascension  of  our  Lord  (Thursday  in  Whitsun 
week)  should  be  held  on  the  day  prior,  viz.,  Wed- 
nesday, the  ordinary  market  day ;  and  that  the  fair 
accustomed  to  be  held  on  the  feast  of  St.  Leonard, 
viz.,  6th  November,  should  be  held  instead  thereof 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November. 
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BEION  OF  CHASLR8  I.— DIBFUTIS  BBTWBBK  KIKd 
AKD  FABUAMXNT. — BPISODB  IS  THS  LIFE  OF  GSK. 
Sm  GHASLBS  MOBOAN. 

The  reign  of  King  Charles  was  a  period  of  vital 
interest  to  the  realm  of  £nglandf  and  one  in  the 
eyents  of  which  the  people  of  Monmouthshire  took 
a  not  inactive  part.  It  will  be  altogether  unneces- 
sary in  this  work  to  trace  at  lenglJi  the  causes 
of  the  fatal  contention  between  the  King  and  Par- 
liament, yet  as  the  bare  quotation  of  references  to 
this  locality  from  historical  records  would  be  to  an 
extent  unintelli^ble,  and  lack  interest,  an  outline 
of  the  contest  will  be  given,  filling  in  with  details 
those  portions  of  the  narrative  where  the  scene  is 
laid  in  this  district,  or  where  in  the  events  des- 
cribed some  of  its  inhabitants  took  a  prominent  or 
leading  part 

The  dispute  between  the  Grown  and  Parliament 
arose,  it  nas  been  generally  admitted,  from  the 
gradual  progress  of  society  and  a  desire  for  the 
extension  of  civil  liberty.  Parliament  assumed 
such  a  freedom  of  tone  that  the  King  became 
alarmed,  and  endeavoured  to  check  its  iimuence  by 
a  stringent  application  of  prerogative.  This  in 
turn  was  met  by  a  still  greater  firmness  on  the  part 
of  Parliament,  and  by  persistent  refusals  to  vote 
the  supplies  required  for  the  purposes  of  Gk)ve]3i- 
ment.  The  King,  in  attempting  to  control  the 
Parliament,  repeatedly  invaded  its  privileges,  and 
frequently  oissolved  it  in  displeasure,  endeavouring 
to  govern  without  it.  As  Parliament  would  not 
grant  supplies,  various  expedients  to  obtain  money 
were  resorted  to  by  the  King,  which  Parliament 
alleged  were  contrarjr  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  and  which  proved  especially  dis" 
pleasing  to  the  earnest  advocates  of  civil 
liberty.  The  contest  resulted  in  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  and  ended  in  the  violent  death  of 
the  King,  and  throwing  the  nation  for  a  time  into 
a  state  of  anarchy. 

Dijfficulties  began  when  Charles,  having  engaged 
the  country  in  war  with  Spain,  failed  to  obtain  from 
Parliament  the  necessary  supplies.  He  dissolved  the 
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Parliamdni,  and  issued  orders  from  the  Council  to 
borrow  money  from  tbe  richer  people  throughout 
the  kingdom  on  Privy  Seals.  The  scheme  was  not 
on  the  whole  successful,  though  we  are  unable  to 
state  how  this  particular  proposal  was  received  by 
the  gentlemen  of  Monmouthshire.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  manner  in  which  a  similar  proposiJ 
was  received  at  a  later  period,  we  may  suppose  that 
it  utterly  failed,  but  we  shall  hereafter  find  that 
some  of  the  truest  and  most  sacrificing  supporters 
which  Charles  had  were  those  who  resided  in  this 
county.  In  Breconshire  seven  perbons  advanced 
£105.  In  Glamorganshire  it  was  alleged  that  the 
county  had  suffered  extensive  losses  at  the  hands 
of  Turkish  pirates,  who  had  captured  five  good 
barques  belonging  to  them,  ^'  to  the  utter  nnooing 
of  many  men,  ana  the  impoverishment  of  the  whole 
country,  the  farmers  being  unable  to  pay  their 
rent,  and  honest  men  detained  slaves  at  Bailee, 
imploring  the  aid  of  their  friends."  Charles  soon 
tried  another  Parliament,  which  met  February, 
1626,  and  with  a  view  to  lessen  the  strength  of  the 
opposition,  he  devised  the  plan  of  appointing  the 
leading  men  who  opposed  him  as  Sheriffs  oF  the 
counties  in  which  tney  resided,  so  that  they  might 
not  be  elected  to  serve  in  Parliament. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  among  the  few  lead- 
ing men  of  Monmouthshire  the  Eling  was  well  sup- 
ported, and  the  sheriff  appointed  was  Edward 
Morgan,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  staunch 
royalist.  This  Parliament  was  soon  dissolved, 
and  without  voting  supply. 

Charles  then  wrote  letters  to  justices  of  the  peace 
in  the  several  counties,  stating  that  the  House  of 
Commons  *'  unanimously"  agreed  to  grant  a  supply 
which  would  have  been  granted  accordingly,  but  for 
the  ''disordered  passion  of  some  members,*' 
wherefore  the  Kmg  was  forced  to  dissolve  the 
Feuiiament ;  but  the  necessity  for  the  supply  still 
continuing,  the  King  desired  his  loving  subjects 
*'  to  be  a  Uw  unto  themselves,  and  to  grant  that, 
which  if  it  had  passed  as  was  intended,  they  would 
have  been  compellable  unto."  The  justices  were 
ordered  to  call  the  people  together,  and  to  exhort 
them  to  grant  a  supply  equal  to  the  King's  wants. 
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The  people  of  Monmouthahiie,  *  in  obedience  to  the 
request  of  the  juBtioes,  aaBembled  at  Usk  on  the 
25th  August,  and  the  matter  having  been  fully  Isdd 
before  them,  they  very  indignantiy  "  refused  to 
pay  the  subsidies  except  they  were  granted  by  Act 
of  i^arliamenf  They  were  not  even  content  intli 
this  unequivocal  resolution,  but  further  gave  in- 
structions to  send  back  the  King's  letter,  intimating 
as  a  modem  writer  says,  that  they  ^' did  not  wish 
to  harbour  amongst  themselves  even  the  slightest 
memento  of  such  irregularity." 

Charles  afterwards  tried  a  loan,  and  certain 
Privy  Councillors  and  others  were  named  as  com- 
missioners to  visit  counties  specially  assigned  to 
them,  and  report  the  names  of  those  whe  made 
advances  and  those  who  refused  to  do  so.  How 
tiiey  fared  in  Monmouthshire  we  are  unable  to 
state,  and  we  regret  to  find  that  the  records  of  the 
oounW  are  at  present  not  in  a  condition  to  be  con- 
sulteo.  Li  neighbouring  counties  larsre  sums  were 
advanced,  but  many  persons  refused,  and  some 
complied  only  with  much  grumbling. 

The  unsatufaotory  state  of  things  at  home  pro- 
duced misfortunes  abroad,  which  we  may  well 
illustrate  by  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Geneial  Sir 
Charles  Morgan,  Knight,  a  member  of  the  Momn 
family,  settled  at  Langston  in  this  county.  '&ub 
distinguished  officer  sccepted  service  under  the 
Eling  of  Denmark,  who,  in  1625,  engaged  on 
promise  of  a  subsidy  to  be  paid  by  England,  to 
march  an  armv  of  36,000  men  to  the  relief  of  the 
Palatinate.  &  a  ceitificate  still  preserved,  he  has 
described  himself  as  Charles  Momn,  Knight, 
gentleman  Extraordinary  of  His  Majesty^! 
Privy  Chamber,  Colonel  of  a  Begiment 
of  Foot,  under  the  Lords  of  the  estatmr  and 
governors  of  Bergen  ap  Zoome  and  the  forts 
thereunto  belongmg."  From  the  position  of  a 
colonel  of  a  regiment.  Sir  Charles  evidently  had 
speedy  promotion,  a  letter  from  King  Charles, 
dated  9th  May,  1627,  being  addressed  to  Sir 
Charles  Morgan,  G^eral  of  the  English  forces, 
which  are  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  begins  thus  : — *'  We  understand  by  our 
Ambassador  that  our  deere  imole  the  King  of 
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Demnarke  hath  offered  onto  you  the  genetaU  com- 
mand of  all  hiB  iDftntry/'  &c. 

The  English  forces  consisted  of  four  regiments, 
and  ought  to  have  numbered  six  thousand  men, 
but  they  were  not  what  they  ought  to  have  been. 
(hi  Apnl  7,  Sir  Charles  Morgan  reported  that  when 
the  men  mustered  to  go  on  board  ship,  only  2,472 
answered  to  their  names.  Such  as  they  were,  the 
skeletons  of  the  four  regiments,  were  shipped  for 
the  Elbe,  and  recruits  were  subsequently  sent  to 
fill  up  the  ranks,  some  of  these  recruits  being 
men  who  were  pressed  against  their  will,  and  some 
who  had  refused  to  p^  tne  loan  before  referred  to. 
By  these  means  Sir  Charles  had,  by  the  1st  of 
June,  something  like  five  thousand  men  under  his 
command,  who  were  expected  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  veteran  troops  opposed  to  them.  The 
expenses  of  Morgan's  troops  were  estimated  at 
£10,000  a  month,  but  were  really  more.  This  ex- 
penditure alone  exhausted  the  money  raised  by  tke 
loan,  and  beside  that,  the  money  reached  the  men 
with  the  greatest  irregularity,  which  so  disheartened 
the  men  that  Morgan,  in  writing  from  his  post, 
near  Bremen,  July  23,  expressed  his  fears  that  his 
men  would  refuse  to  fight  if  the  enemv  attacked 
them.  A  month's  pay  was  subsequently  sent  just 
in  time  to  prevent  Morgan's  troops  from  breaking 
up.  An  audition  of  fourteen  hundred  troops  was 
also  sent,  but  these  might  just  as  well  have  been 
left  at  home,  for  no  sooner  did  they  set  their  foot 
on  shore  thaji  they  deserted  by  hundreds  to  hire 
themselves  out  to  other  masters  who  knew  the 
value  of  a  soldier.  The  King  of  Denmark  was 
overpowered,  and  Morgan  withdrew  the  remnant 
of  his  soldiers  across  the  Elbe.  Troubles  increased 
upon  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  three 
thousand  dollars  on  his  own  credit  to  pa^  his  men. 
Almost  in  despair  he  wrote  "What  service  can  the 
King  expect  from  these  unwilling  men  ?  I  have 
been  vexed  all  this  summer,  and  could  do  nothing 
but  what  pleased  them."  The  King  of  Denmarl^ 
after  his  reverses,  dung  with  despair  to 
the  fortress  by  which  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  was  guarded,  and  Stade,  on  the  western 
hookt     was      eutruated     to      Morgani      i^ho 
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every  penny  in  the  EngliA  exchequer  had  been 
disposed  of,  and  the  little  force  was  left  to  shift  for 
itself.  Morgan  raised  more  moneyonhis  own  credit, 
but  not  more  than  enough,  it  is  said,  to  ''procure 
a  fresh  suppljr  of  shoes  and  stockings."  Under 
these  adverse  drcumstances,  the  brave  old  General 
showed  no  sisns  of  flinching,  but  on  January  25| 
1628,  wrote  thus—  '*  If  it  must  be  my  extremehard 
fortune  to  be  thus  abandoned,  I  wiu  not  abandon 
myself  nor  this  place,  as  long  as  with  oat  and  dog — 
our  present  diet — we  shaU  be  able  to  find  an  arm  of 
that  strength  that  it  may  lift  a  sword."  Week 
after  week  slipped  away,  dSssensions  and  diflSculties 
were  increasing  at  home,  and  no  help  to  poor  Sir 
Charles  was  ever  rendered.  Want  and  disease  did 
their  fell  work.  The  town  was  closely  blockaded 
and  no  supplies  could  be  sent  in,  so  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  long  holding  out,  even  if  no  siege  was 
opened.  When  April  came  Morgan  still  retained 
the  place,  but  on  the  27th  he  f ornuJly  surrendered 
it  to  the  opposing  commander,  and  was  allowed  to 
march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  The  noble 
old  General,  descendant  of  an  honoured  family, 
could  feel  no  shame  at  the  failure,  abandoned 
as  he  was  for  so  long  a  period  by  both  king  and 
country. 
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PIBATES  IK  THE  BBISIOL  OHANKEL. — LEVY  OF  BHIF 
MQNBT. — ^RELIGIOUS  AlfD  SOGEAL  COKDITION  OF 
THE  PEOPLE. — LOCAL  S0HI8MATIGS. 

In  Maroh  1628,  CharldB  oalled  together  his  third 
Parliament,  a  Parliament  to  -whicm  the  people  of 
England  are  more  deeply  indebted  than  to  any 
other  which  has  eyer  assembled  under  Boyal 
authority.  It  sat  but  one  year,  but  in  that  period 
of  time  passed  the  Bill  of  Rightiss  a  measure  which, 
equally  with  Magna  Charta,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
great  palladium  of  an  Englishman's  liberty.  In 
this  Parliament  the  county  of  Monmouth  was 
represented  by  Nicholas  Kemeys,  of  Llanfair,  and 
Nicholas  Arnold,  of  Llanfihangd.  The  member  for 
the  Monmouthshire  boroughs  was  William  Morgan. 
Arnold  had  been  member  for  the  county  in  the  pre- 
vious Parliament,  and  served  the  office  of  sheriff  in 
1634.  Kemeys  was  sheriff  in  1633,  and  in  1642  was 
knighted  by  the  king.  He  subsequently  became 
noted  for  his  capture  and  brave  defence  of  Chepstow 
Castle.  Parliament,  which  had  done  so  good  a  work, 
was  dissolved  in  March  1629,  and  there  was  then  a 
period  of  12  years,  until  1640,  before  another  Parlia- 
ment was  convened.  Much  happened  in  the  countij 
in  that  interval  of  time,  and  society  lapsed  into  a  condi- 
tion rendering  the  startling  events  which  followed 
almost  a  natural  consequence.  The  state  of  our 
army  and  the  position  it  occupied  abroad  has 
been  illustrated  by  the  career  of  (General  Sir 
Charles  Morgan.  Our  navy  was  in  no  respect 
better.  It  had  been  so  neglected  that  it  was 
utterly  incapable  of  protecting  our  merchant  vessels 
from  becoming  a  prey  to  pirates  who  infested  the 
ooast.  These  marauders  had  proved  troublesome  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  that  monarch's  efforts 
were  to  a  large  extent  successful  in  repressing 
them.  Thev  became  more  bold  by  the  wealmess  <^ 
James  and  Charles,  and  the  Bristol  Channel  was 
rendered  unsafe  for  the  property  of  English  mer- 
chants and  the  lives  of  English  seamen.  Lundy 
and  the  Islands  on  the  coast  of  South  Wales  were 
held  by  pirates,  and  one  Salkeld,  making  Lundy 
his  stronghold,  called   himself  king  of  it.    The 
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smaUeBt  trading  veeaela  oould  not  venture  from  one 
port  to  another  without  a  great  risk  of  being  cap- 
tured and  the  crew  taken  prisoners.  The  authorities 
of  Bristol,  the   ports  on  the  coast  of  Devon,  with 
Swansea  and  Cardiff  (of  which  Newport  was  then  a 
creek),  sent  repeated  compLuntsof  this  state  of  things 
to  the  Government,  andseveralshipsbf  warweresent 
into  the  Channel  and  a  number  of  smaller  vessels 
called    "whelps'*    accompanied    the   expedition. 
Their  efforts  seem  to  have  been  ineffectual.     On 
the  24th  September,  1633,  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Lords  of  Admiralty  was   held  "to  consider  {inter 
alia)  the  complaints  from  the  west  country  of  the 
outrages  committed  at  Lundy,"  and  this  was  doubt- 
less an  additional  reason  for  the  important  step 
which  King  Charles  soon  took,  viz.,  the  ffenenU 
levying  of  an  impost  called  ship  money,  for  the 
equipment  of  a  fleet.  This  demand  for  ship  money 
was  first  formaUy  made  on  writs,  issued  to   the 
maritime  counties  only,  each  county  being  rated  at 
a  specified  sum,  which  was  then  divided  and  assessed 
upon   the  towns    and    individuals  of  large  pro- 
perty.   Monmouth  was  assessed  at  the  lowest  rate, 
about    £2,000,      while     Devon    and     Somerset 
were   placed  among  the  highest,    viz.,  £12,000. 
Bristol,  as  a  city,  stood  at  £SX),  being  second  only 
to  London.     Cardiff,  and  Liverpool  were  rated  at 
the  like  amount,  viz.,  £25  only.      Such,  apparently 
250  years  ago,  was  the  relative  importance  of  the 
places  named.     The  justices  of  Monmouthshire 
having  been  applied  to  by  the   High   Sheriff  of 
the    county  to    provide   a    ship,    assembled   at 
Newport    on     the     24th    of    July,    and    hav- 
ing      duly      deliberated     upon       the     King's 
demand,  made  a  reply  to  this  effect,  "that  having 
inquired  what  ships  belong  to  any  port   in  the 
county,     they  cannot   find   there   is   any  one." 
Probablv  instead  of  the  ship  a  supply  of  money  was 
provided  which  would  have  been  equally  satisfactory 
to  Charles.    The  Eling^s  necessities  at   this  time 
were  very  great,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Sari  of  Worcester,  of  Bagland  Castle,  most  nobly 
came  forward  and  advanced  him  a  coniuderable  sum 
of  money,  in  return  for  which  the  King  gave  him 
authority  to  enclose  a  third  part   of  Wentwood 
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the  lords  of  the  neighbouring  manors  and  the 
people  generally,  and  increased  the  bitterness  of 
feeling  which  in  the  country  already  too  widely 
prevised. 

The  religious  and  social  condition  of  the  people 
much  influenced  the  contest  between  the  Kins 
Charles  and  his  supporters,  and  the  Parliament  and 
its  friends.  The  JProtestant  religion  had  at  the 
time  made  considerable  proffress,  and  become  con- 
solidated. It  had  gone  rar  beyond  the  mere 
rejection  of  Popery,  and  already  the  political 
Puritan  had  become  prominent.  Still  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  altogether  unaffected  for  go<^d. 
Although  a  period  of  70  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  setUement  of  the  Reformation  by  Queen  Bliza- 
beth,  the  only  Bibles  to  be  found  in  Wales  were 
those  in  cathedrals  and  parish  churches,  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  almost  entirely  unknown  to 
the  people  in  their  own  language,  and  the  majority 
were  too  ignorant  to  profit  by  anything  circulated 
amongst  them  in  English.  The  Bible,  too,  chiefly 
in  use — that  translated  by  Bishop  Morgan — was 
not  without  its  faults — ^faults  rather  of  the  printer 
than  of  the  translator,  for  in  Exodus  xiL  the  Terse 
concerning  the  angels  passing  over  the  houses  of 
the  Egyptians  besprinkled  with  blood  was  wholly 
left  outj  and  the  sentence  '*  He  is  a  proud  man '' 
was  omitted  from  the  5th  verse  of  the  2nd  chapter 
of  Habakkuk. 

The  Rev  Bees  Prichard,  vicar  of  Llandovery,  a 

gious  clergyman  who  made  zealous  efforts  to 
nprove  the  condition  of  the  people  around  him, 
drew  a  fearful  picture  of  the  morals  prevailing.  He 
declared  that  it  was  diflicult  to  decide  whether  the 
clergyman,  the  farmer,  the  artizan,  the  bailiff,  the 
judge,  or  the  nobleman  was  the  most  daring  in 
impiety.  He  said  further  that  the  unchastity  of 
the  Sodomites,  the  drunkenness  of  the  Parthians, 
the  theft  of  the  Cretans,^  the  falsehood  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  infidelity  of  the  Samaritans 
were  rampant  throughout  evety  part 
of  the  Principality.  To  conscientious  and 
God  fearing  men  like  Rees  Prichard.such  a  state  of 
things  must  have  been  most '  painful,  and  it  was 
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fortunate  for  Wales  that  some  few  detgymen  like 
him  were  roused  to  a  sense  of  theirduty  as  ministers 
of  Christ.  Their  efforts  for  good,  however,  were 
sadly  obstructed  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  who 
doubtless  with  the  best  intentions,  were  anxious 
to  avoid  all  harrassing  differences  of  procedure,  and 
to  carry  on  its  work  upon  lines  which  had  been 
ultimately  agreed  upon  after  a  long  and  desperate 
contest  between  opposing  parties. 

The  strict  observance  of  Sunday,  as  the  Sabbath 
or  Lord's  Day,  although  a  distinctive  characteristic 
of  the  Puritans,  was  a  movement  which  strongly 
commended  itself  to  many  earnest  clergnrmen,  who 
had  in  many  other  matters  little  sjrmpauiy  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Puritan  movement,  now  becoming 
every  day  more  widely  extended.  The  blows, 
however,  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  Puritanism, 
struck  these  sincere  and  earnest  ministers  with  a 
a  force  which  compelled  them  at  last  to  choose 
between  loyalty  to  the  King  and  Government,  and 
devotion  to  their  God.  Of  some  who  chose  the 
latter,  and  the  memory  of  whose  names  is  yet 
green,  we  purpose  to  give  a  short  account 

To  ascertain  who  were  Puritanical  in  their 
opinions,  James  I  issueda  declaration  to  signify  his 
pleasure  that  on  Sundays  after  Divine  service  "no 
Iftwf  ul  recreation  should  be  barred  to  his  good 
people  which  should  not  tend  to  the  breach  of  the 
laws,  and  the  canons  of  his  Church."  The 
occasion  of  this  proclamation  was  the  illegal  sup- 
pression, by  the  Puritan  party,  of  the  customary 
recreations  of  the  people,  ana  thereby  giving  a 
repulsive  aspect  to  the  reformed  religion.  The 
oAoT  of  James  was  not  strictly  enforced,  but  when 
Charles  found  the  Puritans  in  opposition  to  him, 
he  was  advised  to  revive  the  Declaration  of  James. 
This  he  consented  to  do,  and  in  1633,  the  Procla- 
mation regarding  the  Book  of  Sports,  was  ordered 
to  be  read  in  all  churches.  Archbishop  Laud 
followed  up  this  step  by  directing  the  bishops  to 
report  how  far  the  clergy  in  their  respective 
dioceses  had  conformed  to  the  King's  commands. 
Some  writers  have  stated  that  in  all  Wales  not 
half  a  dozen  clergymen  refused  to  obey  the  order. 
As  regards  the  diocese  of  Handnff,  Bishop  Murray 
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•hall  apeak  for  himflelf .  Under  date  Jannaiy  find, 
1634,  the  Biahop  oertifiea  that  thia  laat  year 
he  viaited  in  peraon  and  found  that  Wil&ani 
Erbery,  vicar  of  St.  Maty'a  in  Cardiff,  and  Walter 
Cradock,  hia  curate,  have  been  very  diaobedient  to 
hia  Majeaty'a  injunctions,  and  have  preached  very 
■ohiamatically  and  dangeroualy  to  the  people. 
Thttt  for  thia  he  hath  given  the  vicar  a  judicial 
admonition,  and  will  further  proceed  if  he  do  not 
submit ;  and  for  hia  curate  (Cradock),  being  a  bold 
ignorant  young  fellow,  he  hath  auapended  him  and 
taken  away  hia  lioenae  to  aerve  the  cure. 

In  the  following  year  the  Bishop  found  that 
mattera  to  hia  mind  had  not  improved,  and 
January  2,  1635,  another  report  waa  made  to  the 
effect  that  having  found  in  hia  triennial  viaitation 
the  former  year  two  noted  acluamatica — Wroth  and 
Erbery — that  led  away  many  aimple  people  after 
them,  and  findins  that  they  wilfully  peraisted  in 
their  aohiamatical  courae,  he  hath  carefully  pre< 
ferred  artidea  againat  them  in  the  High  Commia- 
aion  Court,  where,  when  the  case  ia  ready  for 
hearing,  they  ahall  receive  according  to  the  merits 
of  it 

In  1636  the  Biahop  complained  that  whereaa  Mr 
Wroth  and  Mr  Erbery  were  in  the  High  Commis- 
sion Court  for  their  schismatical  proceedings,  the 
slow  prosecution  against  them  there  made  botii  of 
them  persist  in  their  by-ways.  The  Bishop  added, 
^'and  their  followers  judge  them  faultless.^ 

Two  years  later  (1638)  we  might  infer  that  the 
Bishop  had  peace  in  his  dioceae,  aa  he  reported  that 
although  there  were  in  the  last  year  two  refractory 
ministers,  Mr  Wroth  and  Mr  Erbery ;  that  the 
former  had  submitted ;  but  the  other  would  neither 
submit  nor  satisfy  his  parishioners,  to  whom' he  had 
given  public  offence,  so  he  resigned  his  vicarage 
and  thereby  left  the  diocese  in  peace. 

Mr  Wroth,  whose  name  has  been  introduced  to 
the  reader  through  the  medium  of  the  Bishop's 
report,  and  whoee  career  in  the  church  has  been  so 
briefly  summarised,  cannot  be  dismissed  without 
some  further  notice.  Mr  Wroth  is  regarded  as  the 
father  and  leader  of  the  Nonconformist  movement 
in  Wales,  and  as  auch  aome  particulars  of  his  life 
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and  work  will  be  intererting.    He  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  at  or  near  Abeigavenny  in  1570.     The 
entry  in  the  register  shows  that  he  wa^  the  son  of 
a  gentleman  in  Monmouthshire,  and  that  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Mr  Oase,  a  very  eminent    scholar,  but 
strongly  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.     Many  of  the  Monmouthshire  gentiy  of  the 
time  were  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  assuming  that  Wroth's  parents  or   guardians 
were  of  that  religion,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
be  placed  under  such  a  tutor.    Leaving  Mr  Case  he 
went  to  Oxford,  and  matriculated  at  Jesus  College, 
2l8t  January,  1586.    It  is  not  certain  how  long  he 
remained  at  Oxford,  but  in  1596  a  Mr  Wroth  was 
admitted  as  B.A.  of  Christ  Church  College,  and 
from  the  absence  of  a  like  name  in  the  lxx>ks  of 
the  college  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person. 
About  iSX)  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Llan- 
vaches,  Monmouthshire,  by  Sir  Edward  Lewis,  of 
the  Van,  near  Caerphilly.  The  parish  of  Llanvaohes 
is  not  by  itself,  or  by  its  material  surroundings, 
calculated  in  any  way  to  make  a  man  famous.    It 
comprises  only  some  2,000  acres,  being  about  mid- 
way on  the  north  side  of  the  road  between  New- 
port and  Chepstow.    Scattered  over  its  area  are 
some  66  hoases,  in  which  dwell  a  rural  population 
of  just  over  200  souls.    That   the   churon  is  of 
ancient  foundation,  might   be  inferred  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  dedicated  to  St.  Dubritius,  the 
famous  Archbishop  of  Caerleon.    To  this  secluded 
parish  of  Llanvaohes  Mr  Wroth  was  sent  after  his 
ordination   to  preach  the   €k>speL    It  has  been 
supposed  that  he  regarded  his  mission  in  no  very 
serious  light,  as  upon  the  authority  of  an  undated 
M.SS.   referred  to  by  the  Rev.  Joshua  Thomas 
(Hanes  y  Bedyddwvr,  1778),  he  was '*  addicted  to 
levity,  carnal,  mirth,  and  music,"  his  conversion 
being   effected   in  a  veiy    singular    manner.    A 
gentleman,  a  relation  of  Mr  Wroth's  and  at  whose 
house  he  boarded,  had  an  important  law  suit  to  be 
tried  in  London,     The  case  turning  in  his  favour, 
he  sent  home  the  pleasing  news,   requesting  his 
family  to  invite  his  friends  and  neighbours  to  meet 
at  his  residence  on  a  certain  day  when  he  expec- 
ted to  return,  to   spend  the  day  in  feasting  and 
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uirtii.  The  eimmasi  bought  a  new  violin  for 
the  occasion.  j%e  company  haying  assembled, 
anxiously  expecting  the  arrival  of  their  friend,  to 
their  indescribable  mortification  a  messenser  came 
with  the  sad  news  that  he  had  been  suddeniY  seized 
by  death  on  his  way  home.  It  is  easier  to  imagine 
than  describe  the  feelings  of  all  present  on  the 
reception  of  this  melancholy  message.  Mr  Wroth, 
amiost  the  general  consternation,  cast  away  his 
violin,  and  falling  on  his  knees  in  the  midst  of  the 
company,  moat  fervently  prayed  for  the  blessins  of 
God  upon  this  alarming  providence.  It  is  added 
that  from  this  time  he  became  a  changed  man, 
devoting  his  fine  talents  and  superior  gifts  to  the 
most  faithful  and  exemplary  discnarge  of  the  duties 
of  his  ministry.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
schismatical  opinions  which  caused  Mr  Wroth  to 
come  under  episcopal  censure,  the  accounts  preser- 
ved of  him,  speak  of  lus  natural  eloquence,  the 
fervour  of  his  address,  and  continued  earnestness 
and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion.  Uanvaches 
indeed,  was  regarded  as  the  Jerusalem  of  the 
people  of  South  Wales,  and  the  adjacent  counties. 
Multitudes  flocked  there  to  hear  him  preach,  and 
as  the  church  would  contain  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  them,  he  was  often  obliged  to  cany  on  the 
service  in  the  churchyard.  Dr.  Field  (Bishop  of 
I^daff  from  1619  to  1627),  who  preceded  bishop 
Murray,  by  whom  Mr  Wroth  was  prosecuted,  once 
asked  him  how  he  dared  infringe  tne  Canons  of  the 
Church  by  his  irregular  proceeding,  to  which  he 
replied,  there  were  thousands  of  immortal  souls 
around  him  thronging  to  perdition,  and  should  he 
not  use  all  the  means  likely  to  succeed  to  save 
them. 

The  '*  submission  "  of  Mr  Wroth,  spoken  of  by 
Bishop  Murray,  appears  an  episcopal  euphemism 
for  ejectment  or  deprivation,  as  that  was  the  result 
of  the  proceedings  taken  against  him  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  in  the  course  of  which  he  in 
said  to  have  been  grievously  used  and  harassed  by 
informers  and  apparitors,  with  citations  and  pro- 
cesses. Mr  Wroth's  determination  of  character 
was  not  likely  to  be  silenced  merely  by  a  sentence 
of  prohibitioni  nor  was  he,  for  although  deprived 
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of  the  aooommodation  afforded  by  the  Bscred  edifioe 
in  which  he  had  so  long  miniatered,  he  did  the 
best  he  could  without  it,  and  continued  bis  preach- 
ing. With  kindred  spirits  who  had  suffered  like 
hinif  he  soon  made  common  cause,  and  it  is 
recorded  in  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Benry  Jessy, 
pastor  of  the  first  church  of  Independents  in 
England  (published  1679)  that  in  November,  1639, 
he  attended  at  Llanvaches  as  a  deputation  from  his 
people  in  London,  and  assisted  Mr  Wroth  in  the 
formation  of  the  first  Nonconformist  church  in 
Wales — Monmouthshire  being  at  that  time  being  at 
that  time  still  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
ancient  Principality.  Wroth  was  now  dose  upon 
70  years  of  age.  While  health  remained  to  him  he 
directed  his  energies  to  the  same  good  purpose  on 
which  he  had  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life.  From 
house  to  house  and  from  town  to  town  Mr  Wroth 
made  known  the  ''glad  tidings,"  and  his  fame 
increased  with  years.  Wimam  Erbery,  the 
schismatic  ricaroi  St.  Mary's,  Oardifif,  thus  refers  to 
Mr  Wroth's  popularity  in  a  pamphlet  published  in 
1652  :— "  Let  all  the  English  counties  about  testify 
and  tell  how  many  saints  from  Somerset,  Glouces- 
tershire, Herefordshire,  Radnorshire,  and  Olamor- 
ganshire,  came  in  multitudes  to  LlanTaches,  Ac." 
The  "Broadmead  Records,"  too,  which  contain  so 
many  interesting  details  of  the  early  Noncon- 
formists, relate  that  the  religious  neople  at  Bristol 
were  occasionally  cheered  by  Mr  Wroth's  yisits  to 
that  city,  and  that  they  would  run  after  him  and 
the  other  reforming  ministers  of  South  Wales  like 
hungry  souls  for  food. 

In  the  beginning  of  1642,  at  the  ripe  age  of  79, 
this  old  worthy  finished  his  career,  and  was  at  his 
own  request  buried  nnderthe  threshold  of  the  parish 
church  in  which  he  had  exercised  his  minisby  for 
nearly  forty  vears.  That  Mr  Wroth  was  not 
amidst  all  his  Ubours,  insensible  to  the  distracted 
and  alarming  state  of  the  country,  is  evinced  by  an 
entry  in  the  Broadmead  Recoids  already  referred 
to.  It  is  there  stated  that  "  Mr  Wroth  was  by 
the  Lord  laid  asleep  according  to  his  prayer  before 
the  war,  which  for  a  mat  while  was  feared ;  and 
therefore  he  petitioned  tiiat  he  might  never  hear  a 
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drum  beat  in  order  thereto. 

The   other  schsimatics   referred  to  by  Biahop 
Murray  do  not  merit  ao  lengthv  a  notice  aa  "Nu 
Wroth.     William  Erbery,   who  held  the  living  of 
St.  Mjuy'a,   Cardiff,   was  bom  at  Boath  in  l3)4, 
and  waa  educated  at  Brasenoee  College,  Oxford. 
Having  completed  hia  coarse  and  taken  his  degree 
of  B.  A.,  he  was  ordained,  and  coomienced  his  duties 
in  the  ministrv  at  St.  Woolos,  Newport.     He  was 
then  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  Car- 
diff, from  whence  he  was  ejected  in  1638.   He  sub- 
sequently became  chaplain  to  a  rej;iment  of  the 
Parliamentary  Army,   a  position  which  seems  to 
have  been  procured  for  him  through  the  influence 
of  one  Christopher  Love,  a  native  of  Cardiff,  and 
who,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  was  weU  acquain- 
ted with  Erbeiy.    In  1651  Love  published  a  book 
known  as  ''Love's  Vindication,"  and  in  this  the 
writer  relates  that   Erbery   came  to   see  him  at 
Windsor  Caatle.    He  was  then  in  distress,  and 
Love  not  only  gave  him  relief,  but  procured  him 
an  appointment  as  chaplain  in  the  regiment  of 
Major  Skippon^  where  he  had  an  income  of  8s  per 
day.    He  is  said  to  have  occasionally  visited  WiJes 
and  often  preached,  but  not  in  the  parish  diurohes, 
as  he  coula  find  none  of  the  ministers  who  once 
knew  him,  that  would  permit  him  to  oocupv  their 
pulpits,  or  even  recosnize  his  erratic  and  ^d  pro- 
ceedings.   During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  his 
mind  save  way.  and  his  writings  which   he  left 
behind  him,  and  which  were  collected  and  published 
in  1658,  wlule  furnishing  evidence  of  the  author's 
pious  thoughts,  contain  also  such  a  farrago  aa  none 
but  a  lunatic  would  have  written.    William  Erbeiy 
died  in  1654. 

Of  Mr  Wroth's  associates  and  helpers  it  seems 
that  Walter  Cradock  was  the  most  talented, 
energetic,  and  extensively  usefuL  He  was  bom 
at  iSrevella  Farm,  Llangwm  Ucha,  some  time 
between  1606  and  1610.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University,  and  on  leaving  obtained  the  curacy  of 
Peterstone-upon-Ely,  near  Cardiff*.  Li  1633  he 
was  curate  at  St.  Muy's,  Cardiff^  and  influenced) 
no  doubt  by  the  example  of  William  Erbery,  his 
rector,  he  refused  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
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of  his  diooesan,  for  which  his  lioenae  was  siupendecL 
Cradock  then  went  to  North  Wales,  and  while  at 
Shre¥nibuiy  became  acquainted  with  Richard 
Baxter.  Aftei  this  he  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  preaching  with  much  effect  through  the 
greater  part  of  South  Wales.  In  1639  he  was  at 
LlanyacheB,  and  gave  Mr  Wroth  much  assistance 
in  organising  a  church  there  on  the  principles  of 
Congregationalism.  Being  bom  so  near  to  the 
scene  of  Mr  Wroth's  labours,  he  probably  knew 
him  well,  and   was  doubtless  influenced  by  the 

grinciples  which  he  taught.  On  Mr  Wroth's  death 
iradock  succeeded  as  pastor  of  the  church  which 
at  Llanvaches  had  been  founded.  He  died  at  his 
birthplace  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  Day,  1659,  and 
found  a  resting  place  in  the  chancel  of  his  parish 
church. 
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THB  LONO  PARUAMBNT—NEWPO&T  SXKKS  TO  BX 
RBPRBSBNTEI^— POmH  RXCUSA17TS— THE  EABL  OF 
W0BCX8TSB— FBBPAaATIOVS  FOR  WAB. 

la  Kovember,  1640,  the  Long  Parliament  met. 
OharleB  being  diBtressed  for  money,  and  driven  by 
hifl  needa  to  act  contrary  to  hia  wiahea  conaented  to 
convoke  Parliament  once  more.  It  was  in  con- 
nection with  this  Parliament,  from  which,  as 
Hallam  saya,  the  factioni  of  modem  times  trace 
their  divergence,  and  which  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  two  centuries  still  calls  forth  the  warm 
emotions  of  party  spirit,  and  affords  a  test  of 
political  principles — ^that  I^ewport  commenced  a 
struggle  to  make  its  voice  heard  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation.  From  the  year  1547  the  borough  of 
Monmouth  had  sent  a  representative  to  Parliament, 
and  at  various  times  the  burgesses  of  Usk,  Caer- 
leon,  Abergavenny,  Chepstow,  and  Trelleck,  or 
some  of  these  places  had  been  permitted  to  join  in 
the  election,  l^ewport  now  made  a  demand  to 
share  the  privilege  in  conjunction  with  Aber- 
gavenny and  Usk,  and  to  this  end  forwarded  a 
petition  to  Parliament.  Probably  from  no  want  of 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Gonmions, 
but  rather  from  a  pressure  of  more  important 
matters — the  petition  seems  to  have  received  no 
attention,  ifo  report  upon  it  is  reaorded  and 
Newport  had  to  wait  for  another  generation  before 
her  desire  for  Parliamentary  representation  was 
gratified. 

When  the  House  of  Commons  met,  the  mem- 
bers, before  voting  supplies,  proceeded  to  demand 
a  redress  of  grievances,  the  lirst  of  which  was  the 
innovations  in  religion.  The  monster  grievance 
was  Catholicism,  which  the  nation  believed  the 
King  was  disposed  to  favour,  but  he  soon  felt 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  giving  orders  to 
remove  all  Catholics  from  the  Court  and  the 
armv,  and  to  disarm  all  Popish  recusants.  A  list 
of  the  latter  was  prepared,  and  among  the  MSS. 
in  the  House  of  Lords  are  preserved  the  "names 
of  great  recusants  that  hve  in  and  near  the 
town  of  Monmontht  where  the   magaarine   of  the 
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opanty  is,  witk  the  value  of  ijheur  esti^eB  and  the 
distances  at  wHch  they  live  from  that  town."     In 
a  very  short  time  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  High 
Commission  Court,  by  which  Mr   Wroth  and  so 
many  other  ministers  had  been  persecuted,  were 
entirely  abolished;   and  another   court,    which, 
through  the  corruption  of  the  times,   had  become 
an  iniquitous  instrument  of  oppression — ^the  Court 
of    the    President   and    Council  of   Wales  and 
the     Welsh     Marches — was    also    swept   away. 
The  recusant  of  greatest  note  was  the  Earl  of 
Worcester,  who    occupied  Baglan  Castle.    Many 
exaggerated  stories  regarding  the  Earl's  preparations 
had  been  conveyed  io  ParBament,  and  they  sent 
down   certain   persons   commissioned     to    make 
enquiries  and  to  disarm  him.    It  had  been  gravely 
stated  that  the  earl  had  large  stables  under  ground, 
and  a  number  of  light  horse  in  them ;    that  he  had 
700     men     in  his    pay,     with     arms     for  160 
horse  and  2000  men,  with  ammunition  proportion- 
able.   When  the  commissioners  arrived,  the  earl 
met  them  at  the  gate  of  the  castle,  and  asked  them 
sharply  whether  they  came  to  take  up  his  money  aa 
weU  as  his  arms.     They  answered '*f^o ;  but  their 
reason  for  coming  was  that  he  was  a  recusant."  He 
replied  that  he  was  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  no 
convict  recusant,  and  therefore  not  amenable  to  the 
law.     The  commissioners  after  the  reproof  they 
received  gave  up  the  point,   but  the  earl,  always 
noted  for  his  wit  ana  humour,  could  not  refnun 
from  a  little  amusement  at  their  expense  before  they 
departed.      He   led    them    through    the    castle, 
showed  them  the  court  of  the  f ountuns,  the  statues 
of  the  Caesars,  and  the  stout    bulwarks,    and  at 
length  brought  them  to  a  lofty  bridge  that  spanned 
the  moat  between  the  walls  and  the  great  tower,  in 
which  Lord  Herbert  had  erected    his  powerful 
^*  water  commanding  engine.'*     There,  as  they 
gazed  in  astonishment  around  them,  the  engine  was 
set  to  work,  and  the  wheels  and  the  water  made  a 
terrible  roar  within  the  castle  keep.     In  the  midst 
of  their  amazement  and  confusion,  elevated  as  they 
were  over  a  deep  trench  and  expecting  probably 
every  moment  to  be  drenched  by  a  delude  from 
above  (a  trick  whioh  was  ^ot  uncommon  m  those 
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days),  a  ■ervant  na  up  in  feigned  alarm,  bidding 
them  look  to  themaelTeB  as  the  lions  had  broken 
oose.  The  simple  commiuioners  at  once  took  to 
their  heels,  rolled  over  one  another  down  the 
stairs,  and  each  vied  with  the  other  in  his  efforts  to 
escape.  They  left  the  castle  without  saying  to  the 
Earl  good-bye,  and  ran  a  long  way  from  the  castle 
before  once  ventaring  to  look  behind  them. 

The  insurrection  in  Ireland,  and  the  means  pro- 
posed for  its  suppression,  gave  rise  to  a  dispute 
Detween  the  King  and  Parlmment.  The  sheriff,  as 
chief  conservator  of  the  public  peace,  possessed  the 
right  of  summoning  the  posse  comitaius  in  case  of 
rebellion  or  tumult,  or  when  bands  of  robbers 
infested  the  country,  but  it  had  been  the  practice 
since  the  time  of  Mary  to  issue  Commissions  of 
Array  to  the  Lieutenants  of  Counties,  who  were 
generally  peers  and  closely  resembled  in  their  office 
the  ancient  earls.  This  revival  of  an  ancient 
institution  deprived  the  sheriff  of  much  dignity  and 
of  much  of  the  power  which  he  had  be^  accus- 
tomed to  ezerolBe.  Upon  the  <][ue8tion  of  which 
officer  the  control  of  the  militia  should  be 
entrusted  to,  the  Parliament  and  the  Kiiur 
differed.  The  Committee  of  Parliament  nominated 
certain  persons  to  be  by  them  recommended  to  the 
King  as  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  militia  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  also  the  names  of  those  recommended 
to  ^  Lieutenants  of  Counties.  There  was  not  at 
this  time  any  special  Lieutenant  for  Monmouth- 
shire, the  duties  bein^;  performed  by  the  Eatl  of 
Bridgwater  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Principalities 
of  North  Wales  and  South  Wales,  and  the  Marches  of 
Wales  adjoining,  &c.|  Monmouthshire  being  still 
treated  ^though  constituted  a  separate  county  by 
Henr^  yIH.)  as  a  portion  of  the  Marches  of  Wales. 
The  King  refusing  nis  assent  to  the  propositions  of 
Parliament,  it  was  resolved  bv  the  Commons  to 
carry  them  into  effect  independently  of  him,  and 
so  in  June,  July,  and  August  they  issued  orders  to 
the  sheriffii  to  assemble  and  train  the  militia. 
The  King  denounced  the  proceeding  as  illegal, 
and  commenced  issuing  Commissions  of  Amy 
for  drilling  the  trained  bands  and  other  mOitary 
forces  of  i£e  several  counties.   By  the  oommissions 
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thui  uumed  by  the  Parlimnfflt  on  tlie  ono  hMod, 
and  by  the  Kmo;  on  the  other,  much  oonfunon  was 
oooaaioned.  The  leadeza  on  each  aide  were  invea- 
ted  with  powem  in  which  those  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  merged,  and  while  each  endeavoored  to 
cany  out  the  duties  for  which  he  was  appointed, 
evexy  county  and  town  were  torn  into  two  factions. 
The  differences  became  so  intense,  that  no  alteraa- 
Uyb  seemed  left  except  ao  appeal  to  the  sword,  and 
every  preparation  for  this  issue  was  made. 

On  May  39th,  1642,  PhUip,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
obtained  a  letter  from  the  Kmg  fliving  him  license 
to  be  absent  from  Parliament.  Two  months  later, 
▼iz.,  July  dOth,  Parliament  nominated  him  to  be 
lieutenant  for  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Glamor- 
taxL  and  Brecon,  but  it  would  appear  that  his  son, 
Philip,  Lord  Herbert  was  afterwarosai^inted.  The 
King,  in  August,  named  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  as 
Lieut.  -Gtoenil  for  the  Western  counties  of  Biudand, 
and  also  for  Monmouth,  Hereford  and  South  Wales. 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke  had  great  influence  in  the 
counties  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan,  his 
possessions  extending  on  the  western  side  of  Mon* 
mouthshire  from  Bassalleg  to  BedweUty,  and 
he  held  beside  the  estates  and  castles  of  Udrdiff, 
Newport)  Gaerleon,  XJsk,  and  Abergavennv.  IDie 
Marquis  of  Hertford  had  neither  estates  nor 
inteiest  in  Monmouthshire,  but  the  Pembroke  In- 
fluence was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  that  of 
tiie  Marquis  of  Worcester,  who,  as  one  <^d  tnct 
has  it,  was  an  almost  **  univexsal  landlord." 
When  Parliament  in  June  set  on  foot  a  subscrip- 
tion to  provide  money  and  horses,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke subscribed  £1,000  and  40  horses.  The  Earl 
of  Worcester  had  already  far  exceeded  this 
liberality  in  his  contributions  to  the  King's 
exchequer,  and  throughout  the  war  was  a  most 
lavish  supporter  of  the  royal  cause.  Too  advanced 
in  years  to  be  of  active  service  to  his  soverei^  he 
delegated  the  exerdse  of  his  influence  to  his  son 
and  neir.  Lord  Edward  Herbert,  who  will  be  found 
to  have  played  a  most  conspicuous  part  in  subse- 
quent events.  In  the  early  part  of  1641,  when  Uie 
wants  of  the  King  were  made  Known  to  the  Muquis, 
large  advances  were  made  to  his  Ijlajeat^,  Lorc( 
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Herbert  nving  ft  bond  to  pay  within  two  yeanth* 
■um  of  £12,000.  The  bond  was  in  the  King's 
cabinet  captnred  at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and  is  now 

f  reserved  among  the  M.SS.  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
t  is  as  follows : — 

1641,  April  8.  Bound  for  £12^  from  Edward  L«rd 
Herbert,  sen  and  heir  of  Heniy  Earl  ef  Woroetter  to  the 
King : 

lEdwaid Lord  Herbert  sonne  and heire of  Heu7  now 
Earle  of  Worcester  doe  hereby  oblige  myielie  my 
Ezecators,  Adrainiitraton  or  aeugnes  upon  the  forfeiture 
and  penaltie  of  twentie  fower  thousaod  powndi  sterling 
note  his  most  Excellent  Matie,  his  heyrs  and  Saoeeoori, 
or  to  any  whiom  his  SCatie  shall  appoint,  in  case  that 
within  two  yesns  now  to  oome  I  doe  not  paye  or  canse 
to  be  payeA  onto  his  Matie  or  whom  he  shall  appoint, 
the  foil  somme  of  twelve  thousand  pownds.  provided  that 
his  nest  sacred  MatLo  be  gratioualy  pleaaea  to  affoord  me 
the  favour  for  wch  I  am  now  a  most  humble  luitor  to  him 
and  that  his  Matie  be  likewise  pleased  to  retnme  unto  me 
the  prepositionB  and  obligations  whdi  he  hath  of  mine, 
and  nerain  I  most  humbly  submit  to  his  Matie^  wisdome 
and  goodneB8e,anddoeagaineby  these  tye  myself e  my 
heyres  Executors  Administrators  and  assignee  to  the  true 
and  fsithfull  payment  of  the  above  sayed  twelve 
thousand  pownds,  in  and  under  Uie  above  mentioned 
pcnaltie  and  forfeiture,  in  wittnesse  whereof  I  hereto  put 
my  hande  and  scale  this  third  of  Aprill  164L  Provided 
farther  that  if  I  dye  within  these  two  next  ensuing  yeares 
that  then  this  obligation  to  be  voyde,  otherwine  to  stand 
In  foil  vertue  ana  foroa  to  the  true  intent  and  purpose 
before  mentioned. 

Ed.  Hbbbibt. 
(Endoised)       85 

E.H.  obligation 

received  the  11  of  Aprill 
1641 

(The  endonement  is  in  the  King's  handwridng). 

Every  county  of  England  at  this  period  contained 
a  magazine  wherein  military  stores  were  deposited, 
and  this  magazine  in  Monmouthshire  was  in  the 
oounty  town.  Parliament  sought  to  obtain  com- 
mand of  the  magazines,  and  voted  that  they  should 
be  put  into  the  power  of  such  Lords  Lieutenants 
as  they  confided  in.  Originally  the  magazine  at 
Monmouth  had  been  under  the  custody  of  SSir  Percy 
Herbert,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  who  employed  a 
person  to  take  care  of  it,  but  Sir  Percy  having 
mcurred  a  charge  of  delinquency  was  placed  under 
restraint^  and  the  magazine  was  given  into  the 
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keeping  of  the  mayor  of  the  borough.  Still  it  vas 
report^  in  the  Lords'  Journals  to  to  as  much  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester  as  if  it  had 
been  in  his  own  possession. 

With  a  Tiew  of  removing  the  stores  in  the 
magasone  at  Monmouth  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  and  to  a  place  where  Parliament 
could  have  control  of  them,  an  order  was  sent 
down  to  certain  magistrates  who  held  with  the  Par- 
liament to  convey  the  stores  to  Newport,  and 
deposit  them  in  the  castle  there,  which  was  the 
property  and  in  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. The  magistrates  of  Monmouth,  to  whom 
the  order  had  been  addressed,  could  not  act  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  Mr  Maison,  the 
Mayor,  who,  on  being  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ceedings, became  very  indignant,  and  after  con- 
sulting some  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
positively  refused  to  give  up  the  stores.  He  alleged 
that  it  was  an  iU  time  to  deliver  the  arms  while 
there  was  such  a  difference  between  the  King  and 
Parliament.  On  Parliament  being  informed  of  the 
Mayor's  refusal  they  thought  to  make  short  work  of 
the  matter,  and  ordered  his  Worship  to  be  taken 
into  custody  and  conveyed  to  London.  Li  the 
meantime  the  good  people  of  Monmouth  were  on 
the  alert,  and  securea  the  magazine  by  a  new  door 
with  powerful  locks.  In  a  few  days  the  demand 
for  a  removal  of  the  stores  was  renewed,  but  the 
Parliamentarv  officers  were  confronted  by  one 
Gwilym,  the  deputy  mayor;  one  Taylor,  a  bailiff  and 
who  was  also  a  justice,  and  one  of  the  aldermen  of 
the  borough  named  Parker.  They  each  and  all  gave 
a  point  blank  refusal  to  deliver  up  the  stores,  and 
declared  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  keys  of  the 
magazine  by  which  it  had  been  secured.  Parlia- 
ment chafed  at  the  afiront,  and  directed  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  to  secure  all  the  above  named 
citizens  as  prisoners,  which  he  accordingly  did. 
An  attempt  was  then  made  to  obtain  by  force 
what  had  been  denied  to  the  demands  of  the 
representatives  of  Parliament.  The  Mayor  and 
Deputy  Mayor  having  been  put  out  of  the  way,  the 
justices  to  whom  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the 
magazine    had  been    originally    addzesaed,    en- 
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deavoured  to  aacure  its  possession  by  the  best  metiis 
at  their  oommand,  bat  there  were  loyal  jtulioes 
still  left  in  the  town,  and  three  of  them  named 
Frobert,  Kemp,  and  Lewis,  frostrated  the  illeffal 
act.  The  attempt  was  then  given  np,  and  we 
whole  matter  laid  before  Parliament  in  a  petition 
which  was  supported  by  an  influential  deputation. 
The  Speaker  of  the  Oommons  in  answering  the 
deputation,  said  the  petition  contained  particulara 
of  great  consequence.  "As  for  removing  the 
magazine  to  Newport,"  he  observed,  "  there  is 
effectual  order  taken  it.  They  have  like- 
wise taken  into  consideration  that  par- 
ticular complained  of,  of  the  number  of 
Flapists  that  nock  about  the  houses  of  recusants 
in  that  county,  and  also  of  the  great  numbers  of 
Papists  that  are  inhabitants  of  that  county. "  Then 
witn  promises  to  provide  against  these  fears 
and  consider  of  their  relief  he  dismissed  them, 
heartily  thanking  tiiem  for  '*  the  care  th^  had 
expressed  of  his  Slajesty's  safety,  and  the  affection 
they  had  shown  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  House 
of  Oommons,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject"  This 
was  on  the  10th  of  May,  1641. 

The  Mayor  and  his  fellow  Justices  were  detained 
in  London  for  several  weeks,  but  matters  in  Mon 
mouthshire  did  not  improve  for  the  Parliamentaiy 
party.  Thev  gave  some  attention  to  the  recusants, 
and  obtained  a  pretty  accurate  list  of  their  names 
as  previously  rerarred  to,  but  in  other  respects  all 
the  promises  of  the  Speaker  fell  throuffn.  Un- 
fortunately for  their  cause,  the  Lord  Philip 
Herbert,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  nominated  by 
Parliament,  fell  sick,  and  remaining  in  London, 
was  unable  to  perform  any  active  service ;  Parlia- 
ment then  ( Jufy  90, 1642)  appointed  his  father,  the 
Sari  of  Pembroke,  to  be  Lieutenant  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Monmouth,  Brecon,  and  Glamorgan,  and 
although  he  was  ably  supported  by  Sir  Samuel 
Mor^n,  knight,  Mr  Heniv  Herbert,  and  other  of 
the  I>eputy  Lieutenants,  the  tide  of  aflkirs  turned 
against  them. 

When  the  Judges  came  round  to  hold,  as  usual, 
the  suminer  assieeB,  they  were  required  by  Plariia* 
ment  to  publish  an  order  declaring  the  iUegali^  of 
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tke  Comminnon  of  Array,  btit  Baron  Hendon,  who 
attended  at  Monmonth,  diaresarded  the  request 
and  did  not  read  the  order.  This  omission  ef  the 
jndce  much  annoyed  the  Parliamentary  party,  and 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  writing  to  his  son  in 
London,  mentions  the  circumstance,  and  complains 
that  many  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  put  out  of 
the  Commission  and  others  who  were  mere  creatures 
of  the  Earl  of  Worcester  were  appointed  in  their 
place. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  Henry  Herbert,  one  of 
the  Members  for  the  county,  was  ordered  to  repair 
to  Monmouth  and  publish  the  Declaration  concexn- 
ing  the  illegality  of  the  Commission  of  Array,  so 
that  the  omission  of  the  Judge  was  to  some  extent 
rectified. 

The  House  of  Commons  finding  that  the  county 
of  Monmouth  was  to  all  appearances  against  them 
arranged  to  send  down  Lord  Fhihp  Herbert  with 
blank  instructions  for  raising  the  Militia,  and  to  dis- 
arm the  Earl  of  Worcester  and  all  other  papists  or 
suspected  persons,  but  before  the  Lords  could  be 
induced  to  pass  this  order,  the  Earl  of  Worcester 
left  London,  and  repairing  to  Baglan,  put  into 
vigorous  execution  the  Commission  of  Array. 
Endearours  were  also  made  to  unite  the  six 
counties  of  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  Carmarthen, 
Brecknock,  Radnor,  and  Hereford  in  an  association 
against  Parliament.  The  Earl  of  Worcester  was 
summoned  to  return  to  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  but  he  had  lost  confidence  in  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  feared  to  trust  himself  in  their  hands. 
He  relied  upon  the  fidelity  of  his  friends  and  made 
preparations  for  their  protection.  By  degrees  the 
castle  of  Raglan  became  like  an  arsenal,  a  numer- 
ous garrison  was  sustained  within  its  walls,  and  the 
noble  earl  appointed  his  fourth  son.  Lord  Charles 
Somerset,  as  governor. 

One  means  which  Charles  adopted  to  strengthen 
his  cause  was  the  liberal  distribution  of  titles  and 
honours.  Elnighthood  was  an  honour  which 
Charles  began  to  confer  soon  after  his  coronation, 
and  the  practice  adopted  by  his  predecessors  of 
receiving  money  compensation  for  the  honour  was 
one  which  he  oould  not,  under  the  ciicmn»tances 
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in  vhioli  he  found  himself,  lefrain  from.  In  1641, 
Sir  Trevor  Williams,  of  Llangibby,  was  created  a 
baronet,  and  in  1642,  Edward  Morgan,  of  Pencoed 
eldest  son  of  ^George  Morgan  of  Itton  was  knighted. 
Sir  Nicholas  Kemeys,  of  Cefn  Mably,  was  made 
a  baroaet,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  the 
Karl  of  Worcester  was  made  a  marquis. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  were  incapable  of 
forming  a  correct  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the 
dispute  raging  between  the  King  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  scarcely  understood  the  duties  and 
rights  of  citizenship.  The  majority  could  not  read, 
and  if  they  had  been  able  to  do  so,  no  means 
existed  of  acquainting  them  in  their  own  language 
with  what  was  taking  place  throughout  the  country, 
not  a  single  sheet  in  the  Welsh  language  being 
known  to  have  been  issued  during  the  whole  dis- 
pute between  King  and  Parliament.  News  letters 
wereoonmion,  but  none  but  the  leading  gentry 
received  or  could  alSbrd  to  pay  for  these  small 
sheets.  The  papulation  were  influenced  in  some 
cases  by  devotion  to  those  in  the  higher  walks  of 
life,  and  in  others  by  preachers,  who  answered  the 
double  purpose  of  gaining  recruits  for  religion  and 
for  Paniament  at  the  same  time.  Wroth  and 
Cradock,  and  those  who  followed  them,  naturally 
svmpathised  with  Parliament.  The  majority  of 
the  clergy  and  gentry  supported  the  royal  cause. 
In  respect  to  his  religion  the  Barl  of  Worcester  was 
unfortunate,  the  family  being  staunch  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  cause  of  Catholicism  being  in 
obloquy  at  the  time^  their  influence  must  have  been 
to  some  extent  lessened.  Such  was  the  condition 
of  things  in  Monmouthshire  when  the  war  broke 
out.  Every  town  and  village  were  in  convulsions, 
and  every  man  had  to  make  up  his  mind  and  show 
to  which  side  he  leaned.  In  some  cases  father  was 
fighting  against  son,  and  brother  against  brother. 
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COMMByOEMXNrr  OF  THE  WAB.— 8EIZU1UB  OF  CASTLES. 
ABBIYAL  OF  ▲  B0TALI8T  FORGE  AT  CABDIFF. — 
DIFFBKENGE8  BETWEEN  LOBD  HEBBEBT  AND  THE 
HABQTJI6  OF  HERTFORD. — ^AVEBSIOy  TO  CATHOLICS. 

When  King  Charles,  in  the  early  part  of  1642, 
made  a  general  levy,  Wales  was  required  to  con- 
tribute 1160  men,  the  proportion  of  the  county  of 
Monmouth  being  150.  These  were  ordered  to 
join  the  King  at  York  in  April. 

In  August,  1642,  the  King  raised  his  standard  at 
Nottingham,  and  hostilities  speedily  commenced. 
Parliament  had  not  been  unmindful  to  secure  pos- 
session before  hand  of  several  important  strong- 
holds :  and  the  supporters  of  the  King  did  the 
same.  Cardiff  Castle,  and  the  castles  of  l^ewport, 
Usk,  and  Abergavenny,  in  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth, all  the  property  •f  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
were  seized  and  held  by  zealous  royalists.  Chep- 
stow, Bfl^lan,  Monmouth,  and  several  smaller 
castles  were  already  at  the  disposal  of  the  Earl-  of 
Worcester.  Both  Newport  and  Caerleon  castles 
are  reported  to  have  been  in  ruins,  but  the  former 
was  no  doubt  capable  of  being  garrisoned,  and  in  a 
condition  of  bemg  defended ;  the  latter  was  too 
much  dilapidated  to  be  occupied  by  any  force. 
Cardiff  Castle  was  entrusted  to  fche  keeping  of 
William  Herbert,  who  at  that  time  represent^  the 
borough  of  Cardiff  in  Parliament. 

On  the  26th'.&eptemberthe  King  left  Nottingham 
to  establish  his  head  quarters  at  Shrewsbuty,  and 
three  days  later  his  army,  and  the  army  which 
Parliament  had  formed,  fint  came  into  collision  at 
Powick  bridge,  where  Prince  Kupert  was  beaten  in 
his  endeavour  to  hold  Worcester.  The  Earl  of  Essex 
who  commanded  the  Parliamentaiy  forces,  had  in- 
structions to  follow  the  King,  and  '*  by  battle  or 
otherwise  rescue  his  Majesty,  his  two  sons,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York,  from  their 
perfidious  counsellors,  and  bring  them  back  to  the 
Parliament." 

Although  there  had  been  necessarily  a  certain 
amount  of  feverish  excitement  among  the  people 
of  this  district,  there  was  no  fear  of  actual  ho6tili« 
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iiei.  The  fedinff  wu  to  ttDanimoadjr  loyal  that 
evwiCMlQokaaa  other  agitating  Paritane  find- 
ing the  aoU  uncongenial  and  unprofitable  to  their 
enortSy  left  the  cUstrict  and  took  up  reaidence 
amonff  f  rienda  of  the  same  opinions  in  the  dty  of 
firiatoL  While  this  calm  prevailed,  there  suddenly 
^KTung  up  one  day  a  strong  commotion  in  the 
tow^  of  CardifT.  The  sentxy  of  the  ganrison 
on  the  western  tower  of  the  castle  espied 
issuing  from  the  coast  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Channel  a  succession  of  small  vessels  and  boats 
making  their  way  in  all  haste  towards  Cardiff.  It 
was  an  unwonted  sight,  for  seldom  had  anything 
been  seen  in  the  Channel  beyond  a  aolitary  vessM 
conveying  from  the  port  a  cargo  of  coal  or  bringing 
back  a  freight  of  small  goods  in  exchange.  Ob  the 
present  occasion  it  was  a  fleet,  with  evidence  of 
every  effort  being  made  by  sail  and  otherwise  to 
effect  the  crossing  of  the  Channel  with  all  q^eedi 
An  alarm  was  spread,  and  preparations  hastiW 
made  to  resist  wnat  was  imagined  to  be  an  attack 
of  an  invading  force.  In  a  few  hours,  however,  all 
fear  was  at  an  end«  the  force  which  landed  was 
found  not  to  be  that  of  an  enemy,  but  defeated 
friends.  It  came  about  in  this  way.  The  Ms^ 
quis  of  Hertford,  who  we  have  stated  had  com- 
mand in  the  west  for  the  King,  had  been 
oyerpowered  in  an  encounter  with  the  Parliamen- 
tary forces  near  Sherborne,  and  being  pursued  by 
the  Earl  of  Bedford  retreated  to  Minehead.  Hexe^ 
finding  aome  coal  ships  in  the  harbour,  he  sdzed 
theim  and  putting  on  board  the  small  cannon, 
which  he  conveyed  with  him,  filled  up  the  ships 
with  as  many  officers  and  men  as  he  could  crowd 
into  them,  and  pushed  off  for  the  Wcdsh  coast. 
The  Earl  of  Bedford  did  not  follow.  When  the 
circumstances  were  fully  known  to  the  occupants 
of  Cardiff  Castle,  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  whole  force  heartuy  welcomed.  With  Uie  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford  chief  in  command,  were  Lord 
Seymour  (his  brother),  Lord  Paulett,  and  many 
of  the  leading  royalists  of  the  west.  By  a  letter 
from  Stephen  Charlton  to  Sir  R.  Leveson,  the 
Speaker,  and  now  among  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's 
psperib   it   would  appear   Aat  tl^e  iUxqm  9i 
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Hertford  lost  five  of  t]ie  Boren  pieces  of  ordnance 
he  had,  and  that  many  of  his  8olaie»  were  left  be* 
hind  at  Minehead  to  the  mercy  of  the  country. 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford  lost  no  time  in  organ- 
ising the  forces  in  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorgan- 
shire. In  the  latter  county  Sir  Edward  StracQinff 
of  St.  Donat's  Castle  oollected  three  regiments,  and 
in  Monmouthshire  the  ESarl  of  Worcester,  and 
Lord  Herbert,  laboured  so  indefatigably, .  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  it  is  stated,  were  ready  to  more  forirard  to  the 
support  of  the  King.  There  was  one  infortuitous 
circumstance  attendant  upon  the  unexpected  inter- 
position of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  Up  to  that 
time  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester  in  the 
district  had  been  paramount,  and  Lord  Herbert  had 
been  the  most  actire  guiding  spirit.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  the  general  commanding  officer,  holding  his 
Majesty's  commission.  Lord  Herbert  was  obUged 
to  subordinate  his  views  and  actions,  and  he  chafed 
under  this  submission.  Moreover,  being  a 
Catholic,  he  was  not  recognised  by  the  officers  of 
the  army  with  that  cordiality  which  his  loyalty 
should  have  secured  for  him.  His  fidelity  to  the 
King,  proved,  however,  too  sincere  to  be  affected. 

The  proceedings  taking  place  in  Monmouthshire 
were  carefully  noted  by  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  who, 
on  behalf  of  Parliament,  was  stationed  at  Here- 
ford. The  Earl  regarded  Roman  Catholics  with 
no  ordinary  aversion,  and  he  affected  to  regard  the 
levies  made  in  Monmouthshire  chiefly  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Earl  of  Worcester  and  his  son,  Lord 
Herbert,  as  simply  a  Papist's  army — a  stigma  which 
so  far  as  it  prevailed,  tended  to  make  them  odious 
to  the  people  of  the  adjacent  counties.  That  some 
inconvenience  should  oe  felt  in  providing  for  and 
billetting  so  laige  a  number  of  men  in  the  county, 
was  natural ;  but  those  who  found  it  most  irksome, 
and  who  received  but  little  sympathy,  were  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Parliamentary  party.  Some  of  these, 
rather  than  bear  the  burden  and  insults,  left  their 
houses,  and  sought  refuge  and  protection  at  Here- 
ford, where  matters  were  reversed.  Here  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  compelled  to  leave  their 
houses,  and  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  giving  a  ready 
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ear  to  all  the  new  oomeis,  placed  them  in  the 
deserted  houses  and  encouraged  them  to  help 
themselves  at  their  pleasure  to  anything  that  they 
found. 

Matters  were  daily  getting  worse,  and  the  lines 
between  friends  and  enemies  more  strictly  drawn. 
The  slightest  communication  with  the  opposite 
party,  a  grantinaf  of  supplies,  or  an  expression  of 
opimon,  was  sufficient  to  provoke  arrest,  imprison- 
ment and  plunder. 

Beprisals  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
Boyalist  parbr  having  thrown  900  foot  and  a  troop 
of  horse  into  Monmouthshire,  the  Earl  of  Stamford 
sent  Colonel  Kyrle  and  a  detachment  of  one  hun- 
dred men  to  take  possession  of  Gk>odrich  Castle. 
At  the  same  time  the^  unmercifully  plundered 
and  ill-treated  the  old  vicar  and  other  residents  of 
the  parish.  One  Qwithin  had  been  taken  out  of 
his  bed  by  the  Hoyalists  and  carried  off  to  Raglan, 
information  of  which  was  conveyed  to  the  E2arl  of 
Stamford,  who  interfered  on  his  behalf  by  address- 
ing a  letter  to  Lord  Herbert  In  this  letter,  the 
Earl  taking  the  prisoner's  plea  as  the  real  ground 
for  his  arrest,  tauntingly  made  reference  to  the 
outbreak  as  being  a  Pap«l  war.  The  reply  of  Lord 
Herbert  is  preserved,  and  is  as  follows : 

••My  Lobd, 

«  Your  letter  in  the  Behalf  of  one  Gwithin  justly 
arrested  of  TrsMon,  mentions  a  War  between  Um 
Protestants  and  Papists  in  England  which  I  understand 
not,  finding  that  both  are  received  on  both  sides  :  The 
Quarrel  (Grod  knows)  is  otherwise  ;  our  lawfol  Prince  re- 
quires due  obedience  to  the  jost  Laws  of  his  Eliogdom ; 
and  if  your  Lordship  follows  the  way  to  resist  it,  that 
cannot  release  mine  allegiance,  which  .Gwithin*s  Trial  by 
the  known  Laws  shall  confirm  :  and  when  I  see  those 
flourish  with  yonr  good  Liking,  I  stile  myself 

"  My  Lord, 

*'  Tour  most  affectionate 

'*  Cousin  and  Servant 

"Edw.  Hxbbirt, 
"  Bagland,  the  6th  of  November.  1642. 
'*  For  the  Right   Hononrable  the   Earl  of  Stamford 
**  These  at  Hereford." 

This  letter  had  a  greater  efiTect  than  had  been  in- 
tended. The  Earl  of  Stamford  made  known  its 
contents  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  an  answer  was 
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directed  to  be  prepared  to  the  imputation  made  in 
this  letter,  and  in  a  declaration  of  Hia  Bfajesty, 
that  Papists  had  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Parliament.  The  reports  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
under  date,  Monday,  J^ovember  14,  contains  this 
entry,  **The  Earle  of  Worcester's  sonne  .  .  . 
taxeth  the  Parliament  J  with  the  entertaining  of 
Papists  and  saith  that  there  is  more  Papists  in  the 
army  than  in  the  King's  ....  which  asper- 
sion by  all  probabilitie  was  at  first  raised  by  the 
noble  Lord.'* 
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kCnVE  SBBVICB  OF  TH£  M0NM0UTH8HIRB  ABMY. — 
GBNBBOUS  OFFBK  OF  THB  SA&L  OF  W0BCS8TE&.  — 
LO&D  HE&BEKT  KBCEIVE8  A  COMMISSION. — ^LOYALTY 
OF  M0KM0UTH8HIILS  BSFRBSXMTATiyXS.  —  LORD 
HBRBSKT  AGAIN  TAKB8  THS  FIBLD.  —  DBFBOnON 
OF  MONMOUTH. — ^ITS  RBCAPTUBB. — DISASTBB  AT 
COLEFOBD. — ATTACK  UPON  QLOUGBERrBB. — DXFBAT 
OF  LOBD  HBBBBBT's  FOBCBS. — SIB  WM.  WALLBB's 
8U0CES8  IN  MONMOUTHSHIBB. — HIS  BBTBBAT. 

On  ihm  4th  of  November,  1642,  the  army  raised 
in  Monmouthshire  quitted  the  head  quarters  at 
Cardiflf  Castle  to  join  the  King  at  Oxford,  where 
he  had  established  his  head  quarters  after  the 
battle  of  Edge  Hill.  The  army  started  in  high 
spirits,  with  drums  beating  and  flying  colours. 
The  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Lord  Seymour,  and  Lord 
Herbert  accompanied  tiie  force.  They  passed 
through  Newport,  and  by  the  12th  a  portion  of  the 
force  had  approached  within  five  miles  of  Hereford. 
The  Earl  of  Stamford  then  sent  out  Colonel  Kyrle 
to  attempt  a  surprise  of  the  advance  guard,  but 
found  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  reports  con- 
veyed  to  him.  Kyrle  went  further  than  he  was 
instructed,  and  finding  a.t  Pontrilas  some  royalist 
soldiers  at  the  entrance  of  the  village  he  attacked 
them,  and  a  sharp  engagement  ensued.  Fifteen  of 
the  Koyalists  were  kiDed,  and  the  body  of  one  of 
the  soldiers  was  hanged  upon  a  tree.  Kyrle's  men 
after  this  marched  back  to  their  city  quarters.  The 
Marquii  of  Hertford  and  his  force  marched  east- 
ward and  crossed  the  Severn,  and  the  Earl  of 
Stamford  following  came  up  with  him  and  fought 
a  battle  on  Tewkesbury  plain.  The  Royalists  were 
defeated,  and  the  vanquished  Man^uis,  with  Lord 
Herbert  and  what  remained  of  their  force,  beat  a 
retreat  into  Monmouthshire.  The  Earl  of  Stam- 
ford again  returned  to  Hereford.  The  Royalist 
army  having  rallied,  appeared  but  little  dis- 
heartened, and  in  about  a  fortnight  made  an  effort 
to  drive  the  Earl  of  Stamford  out  of  Hereford,  where 
he  had  been  for  some  time  endeavouring  to 
strengthen  himself.  The  Royalists  hoped  that  as 
t  he  Parliamentaiy  interest  was  lessened  in  the  dis- 
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irio^  they  would  have  been  able  easily  to  aooom- 
pliiih  this  object,  bat  they  were  rudely  awakened  to 
their  error  of  judsment  The  Sari  of  Stamford 
not  only  suoceasf  ully  repelled  the  attack,  but  killed 
a  large  number  of  the  assailants.  The  Earl,  how- 
ever, found  that  his  continued  hold  of  Hereford 
constituted  a  danger,  and  having  withdrawn  the 
earrison  from  Goodrich,  he  retired  with  idl  his 
Force  to  Gloucester,  winch  now  required  his  pro- 
tection. Hereford  was  immediately  occupied  by 
the  Royalists,  under  Colonel  Lawdey. 

Christmas  was  now  approaching,  and  the  Royalist 
cause  in  South  Wales  looked  brighter  than  it  had 
done  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  whole 
of  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales,  except  Pem- 
brokeshire, was  under  the  control  of  the  King's 
officers.  Recruiting  was  successfully  continu^ 
and  there  was  only  one  circumstance  which  occa- 
sioned any  degree  of  uneasiness.  This  was  the 
unpleasant  differences  which  continued  between  the 
Murquis  of  Hertford  and  Lord  Herbert.  Lord 
Herbert  desired  the  Kins  to  grant  him  a  commis- 
sion, and  engaged  himself  ''not  only  to  secure  the 
district  from  opposition  and  mali^ty  of  the  other 
party,  but  before  the  spring  to  raise  such  a  strength 
of  horse  and  foot,  and  to  provide  such  an 
equipage  to  march  with,  that  might  reduce  Glou- 
cester, and  be  then  added  to  the  King's  army, 
when  he  should  be  ready  to  take  the  fieldy  and  ail 
this  so  much  at  his  own  charge." 

This  was  a  very  great  ofier,  and  such  as  Claren- 
don observes,  no  man  else  could  so  reasonably  make, 
for  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  was  generally  reported 
to  be  the  greatest  monied  man  in  the  kingdom. 
The  King  hesitated,  however,  as,  though  reluc- 
tant to  refuse  any  favour  to  one  who  had  shown 
himself  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the 
Royal  cause,  his  advisers  pointed  out  many  objec- 
tions, to  his  giving  command  to  Lord  Herbert. 
The  principal  of  these  objections  was  that  he  had 
no  experience  in  the  martial  profession,  and  that 
being  a  Catholic  his  atmointment  would  bring  a 
greater  brand  upon  the  lOng  than  he  had  yet  been 
reproached  with. 

While  matters  in  Royalkt  circles  wer&thus  un- 
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settled,  the  friends  of  Parliament  were  not  idle. 
Pembrokeshire,  from  the  first,  hai  warmly  sup- 
ported them,  and  the  harbour  of  Milford  Haven 
being  open  to  receive  supplies,  it  was  contemplated 
to  send  thither  a  strong  force,  which  it  was  relied 
upon  to  make  headway  and  eventually  drive  the 
Royalists  entirely  out  of  South  Wales.  Both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  too,  discussed  the  advisa- 
bility of  sending  into  Monmouthshire  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  whose  estates  in  the  district  they  recog- 
nised were  very  great,  and  whose  reputation  was 
c<|ual  to  his  territorial  influence. 

His  Majesty  made  one  more  effort  to  smooth  the 
unfriendliness  reported  to  him  as  existing  between 
Lord  Herbert  and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  by 
directing  Arthur  Trevor  to  come  into  Monmouth- 
shire and  see  if  he  could  make  up  matters  between 
the  parties.  The  effort  apparently  failed,  and  the 
Kiog  in  February,  1643,  removed  the  ALirquia  of 
Hertford  from  the  command  of  South  Wales,  and 
commissioned  Lord  Herbert  as  Lieutenant-Greneral 
of  the  district,  and  included  Monmouthshire. 

Parliament  now  took  cognizance  of  the  circum- 
stance that  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  county 
had  deserted  the  Parliament,  and  had  joined  the 
King's  party  at  Oxford.  This  was  William  Her- 
bert, who,  with  Sir  Charles  Williams,  Knight,  was 
elected  to  represent  the  county  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Parliament,  1640.  Sir  Charles  Williams 
died  soon  after,  and  a  writ  was  issued  March  19, 
1641,  to  fill  the  vacancy.  One  John  Herbert  was 
then  elected.  We  do  not  find  that  John  Herbert 
took  any  prominent  part  in  the  contest  between 
King  and  Parliament,  but  William  Herbert  was 
not  ashamed  to  show  that  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
his  Majesty.  Parliament,  as  above  stated,  taking 
the  fact  into  consideration,  classed  him  among  the 
"  Disabled  Members  " — that  is,  expelled  him,  on 
the  5th  February.  No  fresh  writ  was  issued  until 
September  11,  1646,  so  that  for  more  than  three 
years  and  a-half  the  county  was  partially  disfran** 
chised.  The  succession  of  Herberts  continued,  for 
one  Henry  Herbert  was  the  next  representative  of 
the  county. 

Since  the  recovery  of  Hereford  the  militaty  force 
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in  MonmouthBire  had  remained  unemployed,  but 
Lord  Herbert  now  made  increaaed  exertions  to  raise 
the  nambers  and  efficien<7  of  his  men,  with  a  view 
to   extended    operations.      The  objections  which 

Srejudice  raised  to  his  promotion  on  account  of 
is  religion,  and  the  feuds  and  animosities,  that 
according  to  the  Welsh  customs  existed  between  his 
family  and  others  in  the  parts  to  which  his  authority 
would  extend,  were  to  a  great  extent  overcome ; 
and  his  2seal  and  active  loyalty  and  the  readiness 
with  which  his  father  (now  the  Marquess  of 
Worcester),  placed  his  immense  wealth  at  the 
disposition  of  the  King,  were  examples  not  with- 
out great  effect  upon  those  cognizant  of  the 
circumstances.  Lord  Herbert  lost  no  time  in 
taking  the  field.  The  command  of  the  Foot 
was  given  to  Sir  Bichard  Lawdey  (now  a  Major- 
General,  and  a  bold  and  sprightly  officer)  ;  and 
Lord  John  Somerset,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
Marquess  of  Worcester,  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  horse.  The  foot  numbered  about  1,500; 
the  horse  500.  Clarendon  says  they  were  well 
and  sufficiently  armed,  and  cost  the  house  of 
Worcester  £60,000. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Lord  Herbert,  who  was 
commander-in-chief,  to  move  upon  Gloucester, 
hoping  that  with  the  forces  operatmg  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  city  might  be  reduced.  As  the 
force  was  about  moving  forward,  they  were  startled 
by  the  report  that  Monmouth  had  declared  for 
Parliament.  It  appeared  that  the  Parliamentarians 
whose  feelings  we  have  before  seen  exhibited, 
watched  their  opportunity,  and  having  obtained  the 
presence  of  Colonel  Broughton  and  other  officers, 
took  possession  of  the  town  gates  and  presumed  to 
place  the  town  in  a  state  of  defence. 
Immediately  upon  its  becomiug  known  Lord 
Herbert  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  troops,  and  joined  by  a  party  of  volunteers  from 
Goodrich  placed  them  behind  a  rising  ground  near 
the  town.  Here  with  about  40  intrepid  followers 
he  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position, 
and  surmounting  an  earthen  mound  which  they 
had  thrown  up,  he  passed  the  ditch  and  put  the 
gusfd  to  the  aword.    They    next   succeeded   in 
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bracking  the  port  chain,  made  an  entnuoe  for 
cayalrr,  and  took  the  town,  capturing  Colonel 
Broughton  and  other  officers,  the  Bepalmcan  com- 
mitted and  all  the  private  Boldiera,  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
Having  acoompliihed  this  little  diverdon,  the  army 
of  Lord  Herbert  at  once  marched  for  Qloucester, 
taking  the  route  through  the  Forest  of  Dean.  The 
line  of  march  was  anticipated  by  the  friends  of 
Parliament,  and  Co>onel  JSerrowe,  who  had  raised 
a  regiment  of  men  from  the  Forestexs  and  men 
who  worked  among  the  collieries  in  the  Forest, 
occupied  Ooleford  with  a  view  to  defend  it.  When 
the  Royalist  troops  arrived  from  Monmouth, 
their  further  progress  was  disputed,  but  the  resist- 
ance was  f  utile,  and  those  who  were  not  tidcen 
prisoners  were  soon  overpowered  and  driven  to  take 
flight.  The  encounter,  however,  was  an  unfortu- 
nate one,  as  without  a  single  soldier  of  Lord 
Herbert's  being  killed,  three  of  his  officers  came  to 
an  untimely  end,  viz.,  M^or-G^neral  Sir  Bichard 
Lawdey,  Bart.,  Captain  Burke,  and  Lieutenant 
Wallinger.  Some  accounts  state  that  the  rabble 
kUled  JLAwdey  with  a  stone,  and  others  that  he 
was  shot.  The  fact  of  his  death,  however,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  parish  registers  of  Monmouth, 
where  the  following  entries  appear : — 

1612.    Sir  Richard  Lawdey,  Baronett,  Senceant 
fteh.      Major  Generall  for  his  MaJMty  in  South 

Wales,  and  Cok>nel  of  a  Regiment  of 

Dragoons. 
-^         Randell  Wallinger,  lientenant  to  a  troope 

of  horse  under  ye  Command  of  Captam 

Henry. 
—         Captain  Borke,  yt  commanded  Colonell 

Lawdesr  his  company  these  three  slayne  at     xiUh. 

ye  taking  of  Colford  in  ye  forest,  and 

were  buried  in  Monmouth  Church. 

Probably  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  their 
leaders,  the  troops  broke  into  disorder.  They 
burnt  the  market  house  and  committed  some  other 
excesses  which  in  all  probability  they  would  not 
have  done  had  there  been  officers  to  keep  them 
under  control.  Without  further  interruption,  the 
army  marched  towards  Gloucester.  In  a  few  days 
Sir  Jerome  Brett,  who  had  been  Colonel  of   the 
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20th  regiment  in  the  Scottish  expedition  succeeded 
Lawdey  in  the  command  of  the  foroe. 

The  city  of  Gloucester  was  held  for  the  Parlia- 
ment by  MasBej)  a  brave  and  impetuous  officer, 
and  when  Brett,  after  efifectually  blocking  the  city 
in  the  west,  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender, 
they  treated  the  proposal  with  contempt.  Massey 
eren  sallied  out  on  March  23rd  to  make  an  attack 
upon  Highnam  House,  which  had  been  got  into  a 
state  of  defence.  Massey 's  force  consistied  of  but  five 
hundred  men  on  foot  with  a  few  horse,  but  they  gal- 
lantly stood  their  ground  when  the  city  was  assailed 
by  Lord  Herbert's  troops.  While  the  fight  was  pro 
ceeding  on  the  second  day.  Sir  William  Waller, 
who  h»i  with  Massey's  knowledge  made  a  foreed 
march  from  Malmesbury,  which  he  had  just  cap- 
tured, came  upon  the  scene.  Lord  Herbert  was 
absent,  for  having  no  fear  for  the  safety  of  his 
men,  he  had  gone  to  Oxford  to  visit  the  King, 
while  his  brouer.  Lord  John  Somerset,  who  com- 
manded the  horse,  was  away  on  a  reconnoitring 
expedition.  The  officers  left  in  charge  surrendered 
without  resistance,  and  night  dosed  upon  the  leaders 
on  either  side  arranging  tiie  terms  of  capitulation. 
In  the  course  of  the  dark  and  rainy  hours  which 
ensued,  the  Welshmen  were  desired  by  their  officers 
to  cut  their  way  through  the  forces  of  Waller  and 
escape,  but  they  were  dispirited,  and  flatly  refused 
to  follow  those  who  pioposed  the  scheme  and  were 
ready  to  lead.  Waller,  in  his  despatch  to  Parlia- 
ment, reckons  the  capture  to  include  1,444  soldiers 
and  about  150  commanders  and  gentlemen.  These 
prisoners  were  paraded  in  coujples,  and  marched 
into  Gloucester.  Lord  Herbert  is  censured  for  his 
absence  by  Clarendon,  and  accused  of  being 
fonder  of  the  intrigues  of  Court,  than  fighting  in 
the  battle  field. 

Waller  lost  no  time  in  following  up  his  success. 
He  bad  been  previously  invited  by  Sir  William 
Herbert,  of  Coldbrook,  and  a  scion  of  the  House 
of  Tredegar,  to  drop  into  Monmouthshire,  as 
they  believed  that  enconragement  would  thus  be 
given  to  others  of  their  way  of  thinking,  and 
that  a  probability  existed  of  overthrowing  the 
powerful  interests  of  the  Marquis  o{  Worcester. 
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WiUer  dsUnnined  to  art  upon  the  invitation,  and 
hoped  by  his  movementi  to  follow  up  and  cruih  out 
all  vitality  from  the  renudnajof  Lord  Herbert's  army. 
Waller  quitted  Olouoester  with  about  2,000  men 
and  four  pieces  of  ordnance.  He  occupied  Newnham 
without  oppoeition,  the  small  garrison  havii^  at 
once  retired.    On  Sunday  2nd  April,  he  was  at 
Boss,  and  rested  on  that  day  to  refresh  his  soldiers. 
From  Ross  he   proceeded  to   Monmouth,  whioh 
place  he  also  took  possession  of,  the  oarrisons  in 
each  pUoe  retiring  without  offering  the  slightest 
resistance.    A  detiushment  was    sent  from  Mon- 
mouth to   Usk  where  they  levied  contributions, 
and  set  some  prisoners  free.    Chepstow  next  fell 
into  Waller's  hands,  and  hero  he  found  a  vessel, 
the  Dragon,  which  proved  a  valuable  prize.    The 
roports  which  reached  London  of  Waller's  dashing 
raid,  wero  somewhat  inflated,  and  it  came  to  be 
bdieved  that  his  success  was  complete.    It  was 
stated  that  Morgan  had  joined  him  with  men  and 
money,  and  tmit  Sir  William  Herbert  of  Oold- 
brook,    had  secured  Abergavenny,   and  that  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  and  his  son  had  fled  to  Car- 
diff.   These  rumours  turned  out  to  be  alto^ther 
incorrect.    Abeigavenny  remained  in  possession  of 
two  companies  of  the  rogiment  of  Herbert  Price 
who  commanded  at  Hereford,  and  the  force  which 
Waller  had  at    his  disposal   was    altcwether  in- 
auffident  to  enable  him  to  leave  behind  him  any 
men  to  hold  in  his  behalf  the  places  which  he  had 
passed  through.    Moreover,  he  found  himself  ont- 
manoBuvrod.  The  romnants  of  Lord  Herbert's  force 
wero  concentrating  and  watching  him,  and  Prince 
Maurice,  with  a  view  to  cut  off  his  rotreat,  detached 
Sir  Richard  Cave  from  Tewkesbuiy  with  about 
2,000   men,    en   the   9th    April.     This   officer, 
who  hadhad  experience  of  warf  sro  in  the  Palatinate, 
and  was  skilled   as   an    engineer,    was    prompt 
in  carrying  out  the  instructions  he  received,  for  on 
the  11th  he  was  at  the  house  cf  Powell,  of  Uan- 
tUlio,  between  Monmouth  and  Abeigavenny.    He 
took  possession  of  Monmouth  the  same  day,  and 
finding  Waller  had  gone  forward,  made  his  way  to 
Newnham.     Waller  now  saw  that  his  position  was 
precarious.    To  advance  further  into  Walea  would 
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have  been  to  court  defeat,  and  to  retire  once  more 
upon  Gloucester  was  running  the  risk  of  capture. 
He  determined  to  avoid  the  contingency  by  passing 
his  artillery,  baggage,  and  foot  over  the  fiSevem 
from  Beachley  to  Aust,  and  by  his  favourite 
expedient  of  a  night  march  with  his  horse,  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  enemy  in  trying  to  reach  Glou- 
cester. The  one  portion  of  his  force  successfully 
crossed  the  Severn,  but  the  m»in  body  of  his 
cavaliers  failed  to  reach  LitUe  Dean,  where  Prince 
Maurice's  men  were  posted,  until  davlight,  and  in 
their  trying  to  cut  their  way  through,  a  number 
were  killed,  and  some  others  taken  prisoners. 
Waller,  with  the  remnant,  safely  reached  Glou- 
cester, where  he  meditated  and  arranged  for 
further  enterprises. 
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niSFfBITBD  CONDITION  OF  B0TALIST8. — ^RENEWED 
ACTION. — OYBBTUBBS  FOR  PEACE. — ^THE  BOBOUGH 
MBMBBB  ''disabled." — ABBIVAL  OF  COL.  OE&ARD. 
— ^BBCOVEBY  OF  SOUTH  WALES. — COL.  XASSET's 
ADYSNTUBE8  IK  MOWllOUTHHHTRE. 

Although  Cave  had  seen  the  last  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Boldieraout  of  the  county,  much  dissatisfac- 
tion was  smouldering  among  those  who  had 
hitherto  given  a  hearty  support  to  the  Royal  cause. 
The  indifference  alleged  against  Lord  Herbert  or 
the  misfortunes  whidi  had  befallen  him  in  the 
position  which  he  occupied,  had  disheartened  many 
of  the  leading  men  in  Monmouthshire,  and  men 
could  not  be  induced  to  join  the  King's  service 
with  that  alacrity  which  had  formerly  been  the 
case,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  cause, 
many  professed  that  tney  would  rather  perish  than 
be  under  the  control  of  a  Papist.  This  condition  of 
things  re-acted  upon  Lord  Herbert.  He  became 
conscious  of  his  unpopularity,  and  when  he 
attended  a  meeting  at  Al>ergavenny,  of  the  Oom- 
missioners  for  forming  an  association  to  unite  the 
military  strength  of  Monmouth,  Hereford,  and  the 
counties  of  South  Wales,  he  diunped  the  spirits  of 
those  present  by  expressing  a  doubt  as  to  the 
dependence  to  be  placed  upon  his  men.  In  a  day 
or  two  his  suspicions  were  fully  confirmed,  and 
from  that  time  Lord  Herbert  held  his  hand,  and 
very  soon  after  resigned  his  commission.  As  his 
successor  in  command  of  the  district  Sir  William 
Vavasour  was  appointed,  and  renewed  efforts  were 
made  to  unite  the  Royalist  party  in  a  better  frame 
of  mind.  On  June  9,  Sir  Trevor  Williams,  Bart., 
of  Llangibby  Castle,  was  given  a  commission  to 
raise  a  regiment  of  1,000  men,  but  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year  Monmouthshire  continued  free  from  any 
further  actual  hostilities. 

In  November  Lord  Herbert  received  fresh  in- 
structions, and  he  was  empowered  to  add  to  Mon- 
mouthshire and  the  district  of  South  Wales,  over 
which  he  had  acted  as  Lieutenant  General,  the 
parts  of  Glamorganshire  west  of  the  Severn,  in 
which  some  persons  resided  who  had  incurred  the 
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King's  displeMure  by  aasisting  the  j^arliameh" 
tarianB  of  Gloucester.  He  was  also  authorised  to 
collect  and  apply  the  monthly  contributioos  levied 
upon  the  district  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal 
forces.  From  his  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
the  people,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  power 
which  tne  Royalists  had  at  their  command,  and 
sent  to  Oxford  requesting  that  a  man  like  Colonel 
Gerard  mu;ht  be  sent  down  to  take  charge  of  the 
military  when  operations  a^in  commenced. 

In  Pembrokeshire  supplies  had  been  pleutif ully 
thrown  in  to  aid  the  Parliamentary  party,  and  Col. 
Sloughter,  in  a  letter  to  Prince  Rupert,  stated  that 
in  tlukt  county  they  possessed  more  arms  than  all 
the  associated  counties  under  Yarasour  and  Herbert. 
The  increase  apparent  in  the  Parliamentary 
forces  and  supplies  necessitated  a  corresponding 
strengthening  of  the  Royal  armv,  and  considerable 
efforts  were  made  before  the  dose  of  the  year  to 
accomplish  this.  The  King  appointed  Sir  John 
Wintour,  who  had  performed  considerable  service 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  the  commander-in-chief 
there,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  forces  the 
commissioners  and  treasurers  of  the  counties  of 
Monmouth  and  Hereford  were  to  pay  him  the 
monthly  contributions  raised  in  those  counties 
besides  a  monthly  sum  of  £800.  The  precautions 
he  had  taken  were  hoped  to  prove  a  sufficient 
strength  to  prevent  any  inroads  into  Monmouth- 
shire and  South  Wales  of  the  Parliamentary  forces. 

In  January,  1644,  the  King  summoned  a  Parlia^ 
ment  to  meet  at  Oxford,  and  on  the  same  day — 
22nd — the  roll  at  Westminster  was  called.  Bach 
assembly  refused  to  acknowlftdge  the  other  as  the 
Parliament.  The  King's  Parliament  took  an  early 
opportunity  to  make  overtures  for  peace,  and  a 
letter  was  indicted  to  the  Karl  of  Essex,  command- 
ing the  Parliamentary  forces,  with  that  view. 
The  letter  was  returned  unanswered.  Among  the 
signatures  to  that  letter  was  William  Watkins,  the 
member  for  the  Monmouth  Boroughs. 

This  William  Watkins  was  member  for  the 
boroughs  in  1640,  and  was  superseded  in  the  next 
Session  by  one  Thomas  Trevor.  In  1644  both 
gentlemen  seem  to  have  been  returned,  as  we  fin«l 
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that  on  November  2(hh,  1644,  their  eledaon  wlui 
declared  void.  Watkizu  was  re-chosen,  but  being 
known  to  be  a  supporter  of  the  royal  cause,  he  was, 
like  William  Herbert,  one  of  the  county  members, 
** disabled."  It  wss  not  until  November  18,  1646, 
that  a  new  writ  was  issued  for  a  fresh  election. 

Early  in  the  year  1644,  the  Parliamentaiy  party 
in  the  west  of  South  Wales  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  considerable  alarm  was  felt  among  the 
Boyalists  of  Monmouthshire,  which  alarm  was 
intensified  by  the  fact  that  some  dissatisfaction  was 
apparent  among  the  King's  troops.  Sir  John 
Wintour's  difficulties  were  such  that  he  opened 
communications  with  Prince  Bupert.  In  a  letter 
dated  Chepstow,  February  28,  1644,  he  describes  a 
mutiny  among  his  men,  and  the  Prince  was  pressed 
to  come  himself  into  the  county  to  look  into  mat- 
ters. 

In  April,  instructions  were  given  to  the  Commis- 
sioners for  a  press  of  men,  and  the  counties  of 
Monmouth  and  Glamorgan  were  each  required  to 
furnish  a  complement  of  four  hundred  men. 
Vavasour  was  continually  writing  to  Prince  fiupert 
expressicg  his  apprehensions  of  the  danger  in 
wMch  the  district  was  placed,  and  on  the  13th  of 
April  he  wrete  stating  that  he  had  desired  the 
High  Sheriff  of  Monmouthshire  (Thomas  Priee,  of 
Lluifoist)  to  raise  all  the  forces  he  could,  but  that 
they  could  not  be  trusted,  and  that  unless  Rupert 
would  send  help,  all  South  Wales  would  be  lost. 
Many  of  Vavasour's  apprehensions  appear  to  have 
been  unfounded,  and  it  is  clear  he  had  not  the 
qualifications  of  a  soldier.  Moreover,  being  one, 
as  Charles  wrote,  *'  who  could  agree  with  no  man 
in  his  dominions,"  he  was  soon  removed  from  his 
command.  Colonel  Nicholas  Mvnne  then  had  the 
counties  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Monmouth 
placed  under  his  care  by  Rupert,  which  appoint- 
ment was  confirmed  by  a  oommiision  signed  by  the 
King,  on  the  12th  of  June,  at  Worcester. 

Swanley  and  Lan^hame  had  in  the  absence  of 
any  active  opposition,  continued  to  makegreat 
headway  in  the  lower  part  of  South  Wales. 
Haverfordwest,  Tenby,  and  the  whole  counties  of 
Pembroke  and  Camnrthen  being  in  their  poosee* 
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tion  in  the  early  part  of  May.  At  the  taking  of 
Carmarthen  hy  Captain  Swanley  many  Irish  rebels 
were  thrown  into  the  sea.  It  became  evident  that 
unless  some  strong  measures  were  taken,  all  South 
Wales  wovld  be  soon  lost  to  the  King,  and  so  on 
May  8th,  Rupert  despatched  a  regiment  of  horse 
and  another  of  foot  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Charles  Gerard.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  writer 
has  yet  been  able  to  trace  in  detail  the  movements 
of  Qerard  in  his  advance,  and  Mr  C.  R  PhilUps, 
author  of  the  '*  Civil  War  in  Wales,"  states  that 
he  searched  almost  every  newspaper  of  the  day 
without  success.  From  a  variety  of  sources  it  is 
ascertained,  however,  that  he  landed,  what  in  one 
account  is  termed  *^  his  Irish  and  Popish  forces"  at 
the  Black  Rock  or  New  Passage  at  Portskewett, 
and  from  thence  advanced  to  Newport.  Here  he 
ascertained  that  the  Pembrokeshire  men  had  boldly 
advanced  out  of  their  own  county,  and  had  placed 
a  strong  garrison  at  Cardiff,  which  had  formerly 
been  the  head-quarters  of  the  Royalists  of  the  dis- 
trict. Gerard  at  once  attacked  Cardiff,  and  wiUi- 
out  much  difficulty  re-took  it,  and  drove  the  rebels 
out  of  Glamorgan  and  back  into  Pembrokeshire, 
where  they  had  first  gathered  strength.  Gerard's 
treatment  of  the  rebels  and  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict, was  according  to  all  accounts  very  severe  and 
cruel,  and  his  soldiers  became  the  object  of  detcstai. 
tion.  'iho  enormities  perpetrated  by  him,  how- 
ever, were  not  in  excess  of  the  cruelties  of  which 
Swanley,  the  Parliament  general,  had  been  guilty 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  Gerard  had  accom- 
plished the  greater  part  of  his  work  by  the  middle 
of  July,  but  that  he  continued  active  in  his  opera- 
tions, is  evident  from  an  entry  in  the  Lords 
Journals,  where  under  the  date  of  August  2,  his 
force  is  reported  to  be  in  Pembrokeshire  * 'destroy- 
ing all  before  them  with  fire  and  sword."  Gerard 
at  length  succeeded  in  cooping  up  his  opponents 
within  the  garrison  walls  of  Pembroke  Castle, 
Haverfordwest  and  Tenby,  from  which  they  were 
unable  to  move  for  some  time. 

Gerard's  men  were  now  wanted  in  another  direc- 
tion, for  matters  had  not  been  going  well  for  the 
King  in  the  district  siirroundi^  Monmoaihshire« 
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Muaey,  who  had  alraftdy  obtained  some  renown 
for  his  gallant  aotiona  on  behalf  of  ParliameDt,  had 
been  watching  the  doings  in  Monmouthahire  from 
the  garrison  at  Gloucester,  where  he  was  still  safe. 
About  the  middle  of  Apiil,  finding  that  Mynne 
was  at  Ross,  Massey  moved  out  of  Gloucester  and 
occupied  Ledbury,  with  four  hundred  foot  and  a 
regiment  of  horse  under  Purefoy.  Beins  undis- 
turbed in  his  movements,  he  had  the  confidence  to 
detach  a  portion  of  his  force  to  make  a  dashing 
reconnaissance  one  day  towards  Hereford.  They 
set  fire  to  a  lone  house  within  sight  of  the  city  in 
order  to  provoke  a  sally  by  the  royal  forces  occu- 
pying the  garrison,  but  none  ventured  forth  against 
them.  The  only  blood  shed  on  the  occasion  was 
that  of  the  old  vicar  of  Stoke  Edith,  *'  a  reverend 
man  above  four  score  years  old,"  who  on  being 
challenged  by  one  of  Massey's  soldiers,  and  reply- 
ing that  **  he  was  for  God  and  the  King,"  was 
barbarously  shot  throuffh  the  head  with  a  pistoL 

No  sooner  had  Massey  s  movement  been  observed^ 
than  Prince  Rupert  made  an  effort  to  cut  him  off 
from  Gloucester,  but  Massey  withdrew  in  time.  In 
a  few  days,  May  7,  Massey  made  another  diversion 
in  tiie  direction  of  Newnham.  On  the  8th  May  he 
obtained  possession  of  the  place,  and  from  thence 
marched  towards  Lydney.  Here  he  heard  that 
Mynne,  assisted  by  Lord  Herbert's  forces,  had  left 
Ross  and  had  advanced  to  Ooleford,  so  Massey 
prudently  retired  once  more  to  Gloucester. 

Mynne  had  given  up  his  entrenched  position  at 
Ross,  and  had  sent  half  of  his  force  to  Hereford, 
and  the  other  half  to  Monmouth,  and  on  Massey's 
ascertaining  this  fact,  and  that  the  way  to  the  south 
of  Herefordshire  was  free,  he,  early  on  a  Monday 
morning,  advanced  upon  Ross,  taking  with  him  two 
pieces  of  ordnance.  Having  overpowered  and 
taken  prisoners  the  small  force  which  attempted  to 
defend  the  place,  Massey  pressed  onward,  going 
with  his  own  regiment  towards  Hereford,  and 
directing  the  Warwickshire  regiment  to  file  off 
towards  Monmouth.  Of  the  insidents  which  befel 
the  latter  as  they  approached  Monmouth,  a  veiy 
graphic  account  is  preserved  in  Merourius  Aulius  of 
May  22.    Colonel  MynnOj  who  was  at  Monmouthi 


had  received  information  of  MasBey's  movements 
and  immediately  got    the  troops  under  arms,  in 
which  condition  they  remained  all  day  awaiting 
Massey's  appearance.     As  there  was    no  sign  of 
their  coming,  however,  they  were  in  the  evening 
sent  to  their  severed  quarters,  and  Major-Ghdneral 
Scudamore,   and    Master  Rowland    Scudamore,  a 
kinsman,  rode  out  to  view  some  positions  of  advan- 
tage on  the  side  of  the  town  towards  Ross.     They 
had  with  them  ten  troopers  and  two  of  the  Major's 
own  servants.     They  had  not  proceeded  more  than 
twice  musket-shot  of  the  town,  when  they  unexpec- 
tedly fell  upon   100  of   the  rebels'  horse  and  dra- 
goons,   and  perceived  behind  this  forlorn  hope, 
above  400  drawn  up  in  a  meadow  on  the  river  side. 
The  forlorn  hope,  being  within  pistol  shot,  opened 
fire  upon  the  Major,  and  he  did  the  like  to  them  : 
but  little   hurt  was  done  as  the  rain  which  had 
fallen     had     rendered     their     pistols      useless. 
The  major  immediately    sent   back  one  of    the 
troopers  to  alarm  the  town,  and  that  Col.  Mynne 
might  send  out  assistance.    At  the  gate  of  the 
town  the  messenger  met  Captain  Roberts,  who, 
xidins  forward,  found  Major  Scudamore  engaged, 
and  that  with  his  two  servants  and  nine  troopers  he 
had  held  the  lane  against  all  the  rebels.     Captain 
Roberts  and  hLs  men  joined  in  the  fray,  and  after 
half-an-hour's  hot  sword  skirmish,  Major  Somerset, 
with  a  party  of  Lord  Herbert's  regiment,  came  up. 
There  was  no  opportunity  for  them  to  charge,  for 
the  sallant  fourteen  filled  up  the  lane,   and  the 
rebels  could  not  get  round  them.     This  was  their 
advantage,  and  so  well  did  they  bestir  themselves 
that  many  of  the  rebels  with  blood  about  their  ears 
were  forced  to  retreat  to  their  main  body,  whence 
fresh  supplies  were  sent  three  several  times.     On 
the  rebels  perceiving  the  reinforcements  coming 
from  the  town  they  called  oflf  their  fellows,   who 
instantly  retreated,  the   gkUant   major  pursuing 
them  a  good  way  towards  Ross.    Three  or  four  ef 
the  rebels  were  left  dead  in  the  liuio,  and   though 
more  of  the  Royalists  are  reported  to  have  been 
killed,  several  were  secured  as  prisoners,  including 
Major  Scudamore's  two  servants,  with  their  horses, 
and  the  major's  own  arms,  which  one  of  the  men 


carried  (he  haring  had  no  leisure  io  put  them  on), 
and  two  of  Major  Somerset's  troopers. 

Massey  gained  but  little  by  his  adventures.  His 
purpose  had  been  to  raise  contributions  out  of  the 
district,  to  enlarge  his  quarters,  and  so  endeayour 
so  far  as  possible  to  engage  the  country  for  the 
Parliament;  but  before  he  could  receive  the  sub- 
missions and  contributions  required,  the  Parlia- 
mentary force  evacuated  Boss  on  Wednesday,  May 
22nd,  for  more  important  operationa  south  of 
Gloucester.  Mynne  continued  for  two  months 
at  Hereford  to  watch  Gloucester,  and  at  length  a 
plan  waa  arranged  for  an  attack.  Massey  mi^tihed 
out  on  the  26th  July  to  meet  his  opponents,  and 
on  the  following  morning,  falling  upon  Mynne'a 
force  before  the  reinforcements  from  Worcester 
came  to  hia  assistance,  slew  the  gallant  colonel  and 
170  of  his  veterans,  and  took  330  officers  and  men 
prisoners.  This  defeat,  says  Sanderson,  ruined  the 
king's  power  in  South  Wales. 

At  this  juncture  Colonel  Charles  Gerard  waa 
ordered  to  retire  from  South  WaleSj  with  a  view  of 
concentrating  and  strengthening  the  Royal  forces 
at  Bristol.  Massey  had  learned  that  they  intended 
to  break  through  Ulouoesteishire,  and  resolved  at 
all  hazards  to  place  a  barrier  in  their  way  to  Bris- 
tol. When  he  expected  them  to  pass  through  the 
Forest  of  Dean  he  burnt  all  the  passage  boats  upon 
the  Severn,  and  remised  continually  on  the  alert. 
Some  time  in  September  intelligence  reached 
Maasey  from  London  that  a  junction  of  Gerard's 
forces  with  those  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  and 
Prince  Rupert  was  contemplated,  and  he  was 
instructed  to  use  every  diligence  to  frustrate  the 
enemy's  plan.  Certain  information  being  also 
afforded  him  that  the  crossing  of  the  Severn  would 
be  attempted  at  the  Old  Passage,  Massey  at  once 
proceeded  thither,  and  found  this  information  cor- 
rect. By  orders  of  Prince  Rupert  Sir  John  Winter, 
with  five  hundred  horse  and  foot,  were  commanded 
to  march  from  Bristol  into  the  Forest,  fortify 
Beachley,  and  guard  the  Passage.  The  soldiers 
applied  themselves  to  this  task  with  energy,  and 
after  four  days  labour,  had  nearly  half  completed 
atrenchfrom  the  Wyeto  the  Severn,  with  other 
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works  neoeesan^  for  defence.  On  the  evenimg  of  the 
fourth  day,  Suasey  arrived  at  Chepstow  with  a 
force  of  600  horse  and  foot,  and  putting  to  the 
sword  those  who  opposed  his  progress,  suddenly 
appeared  before  the  entrenching  pa^  at  Beachley. 
During  the  whole  of  that  night  he  remained  facing 
the  works  within  musket  shot,  and  when  morning 
came  prepared  for  an  assault.  The  works  were 
protected,  not  only  by  the  men  engaged  upon 
them,  but  also  by  war  vessels  both  in  the  Wye  and 
the  Severn,  the  guns  of  which  vessels,  at  high 
wat-er,  were  level  with  the  banks.  Maasey  waited 
until  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  tide  before  he  com- 
menced the  attack,  which  he  did  by  sending  ten 
chosen  mustketeers  to  creep  along  the  hedges. 
These  received  the  first  volley  of  the  Royalists,  but 
before  they  could  reload,  a  general  advance  was 
made  amid  trumpets  sounding  and  drums  beating. 
In  a  few  minutes  all  was  over,  and  Masse^s 
men  had  possession  of  the  works.  One  hundred 
and  eleven  prisoners  were  taken,  I  some  few 
wore  killed,  some  were  drowned,  and  others 
escaped  by  boats.  The  guns  of  the  vessels  kept  up 
a  steady  fire  for  some  time,  but  owing  to  their  low 
position  their  shot  was  spent  in  vain. 

The  fight,  such  as  it  was,  was  witnessed  in 
safety  by  a  number  of  spectators  who  assembled 
on  the  Monmouthshire  side  of  the  Wye,  among 
whom  most  probably  was  Colonel  Tuke,  com- 
mander of  the  Northern  Horse,  who  writing  to 
Prince  Rupert  on  the  20th  September,  and  dating 
his  letter  from  '*St.  Pierre,  at  Mr  Lewis's  house, 
describes  the  capture  and  the  consternation  of 
the  Governor  of  Chepstow,  and  expresses  his  fears 
that  that  important  place  would  be  lost  if  Massey 
attempted  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  to  his 
own  troops  quartered  in  the  neighbouring  villages, 
many  of  them  without  horses,  and  in  a  country 
whose  loyalty  he  suspected. 

Massey  finding  himself  master  of  the  position 
was  loath  to  withdraw  without  essaying  some  still 
more  signal  service,  and  accordingly  resolved  to 
attempt  the  capture  of  Monmouth.  At  this  period 
the  commander.of  the  garrison  there  was  one  lieut. 
Kyrloy    who  had   ori^nally    taken  up  arms  for 
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the  Parliamenti  bat  deBertins  their  oaose  upon  the 
lottof  BriBtol,    he  joined  tiie  BoyaUsts.    Kyrle 
haying  one  day  gone  out  from  Monmoath  with  a 
party  to  fetch  promiona,  and  being  as  Whiteloek 
observes,   '^  full  of  joUity  and  security,"  Colonel 
Massey  fell  upon  them  in  the  midst  of  tiieir  mirth, 
and  surprised  them.    Kyrle  fearing  that  having 
revolted  from  the  Parliament  he  should  not  now 
find  any  quarter,   made  overtures  to  Massey  to 
betray   the    garrison  in  his  charge,  and  to  march 
into  Monmouth   in  front  of  Massey.     The  agree- 
ment  come  to  was  to  this  effect.    Massey  proposed 
to  Kyrle  that  he  should  feign  to  have  received  a 
sudden  summons   to   return  to  Gloucester,  and 
acting  upon  this,   Kyrle  would  have  a  pretext  for 
drawing   out   lus  troops  to  foUow  him.    Massey 
accordingly  left  his  quarters  at  High  Meadow  on 
23rd  of  September  in  haste,  and  Kyrle   with  30 
horse  went  after  him.     Msssey  soon  turned  back, 
surprised    them  at  midnight,  and  then  advanced 
towards   the  town.    The   comet,    however,   had 
escaped,  and  alarmed  the  garrison,  who  stood  pre- 
pared to  meet  an  attack.    The  night  was  dark  and 
rainy.       Eventually  Kyrle,    witn    100  horsemen 
arrived  at  the    Wye  Bridge  gate,  and  asked  for 
admittance  with  100  pri^onera.     Colonel   Holtby 
who    was  left    in  command,   became  suspicious, 
but     was       prevailed     upon     by     the      other 
officers  to  let  the   drawbridge   down.    A    strong 
guard  was  present,  and  after  the  first  party   had 
passed  over,  the  bridge   was  at  once  drawn  up 
again.    But  now  was  the  moment ;  the  men  who 
pretended  to  be  prisoners  threw  off  the   mask, 
overpowered  the  guard,  and  allowed  the  remainder 
of  the  force  to  pass   over.     These   soon  spread 
themselves  over  the  town,  and  the  prize  was  won. 
Some   sixty  common  soldiers,  one  major,  three 
captains,  several  inferior  officers,   a  few  barrels  of 
powder,  and  some  arms  were  all  that  were  taken. 
Colonel  Holtby  and  most  of  the  garrison  escaped. 
The  loss  is  said  to  have  been  not  above  six  men  on 
both  sides.    In  fact,  only  three  burials  are  entered 
in  the  parish  register,  viz.  : — 

Sept.--^ohn  Haioes,  a  loldier  dain  by  Coll. 

MMsies  entering  the  town 24 
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A  iimyned  loldier  dayne  the  24th  in 
the  pntring  the  towne  by  OoUo. 
Maesey  25 

Richard  Williams,  a  soldier  dayne  the 
same  time 26 

The  loM  of  Monmouth  was  looked  upon  as  a  very 
severe  blow  to  the  royal  cause,  and  in  some  quarters 
the  possession  of  the  town  was  regarded  as  equiva-. 
lent  to  that  half  of  Wales.  The  news  "  Monmouth 
is  taken"  spread  far  and  wide  through  the  country, 
and  being  regarded  as  the  key  to  South  Wales,  the 
most  gloomy  prospects  were  entertained.  The 
Royalists  of  M!onmouthshire  were  startled;  some 
fled  from  their  homes,  while  those  who  remained 
in  their  dwellings  to  await  further  events,  took 
precautions  to  drive  their  cattle  into  places  of 
security.  The  bolder  men  coalesced  for  their 
defence,  hoping  that  some  fortunate  turn  would 
take  place  in  aSairs.  Massoy  at  once  set  himself 
to  work  to  make  his  position  secure.  He  sent  the 
intelligence  to  Parliament  on  the  24th,  and  also  on 
the  same  day  forwarded  a  request  asking  for  the 
assistance  of  Lord  Denbigh's  horse  a  second  time, 
and  acknowledging  their  good  services  ''lately  done 
unto  the  State,  and  the  latest,  the  entering  this 
niiiht  of  his  Majesties  garrison  at  Monmouth." 

Colonel  Harley,  Sir  Robert  Harley's  son,  was 
made  governor  of  Monmouth. 

The  occupants  of  Baglan  Castle,  not  hitherto 
affironted  by  so  serious  an  ill  neighbour,  were  put  on 
their  mettle ;  the  posse  comitaius  was  now  raised,  and 
the  people  offered  themselves  unanimously.  Massey 
was  active  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  assem- 
bling of  any  force.  Some  northern  cavalry,  how- 
ever, joined  the  soldiers  from  the  garrisons  of 
Raglan  and  Chepstow,  and  these,  with  the  trained 
bands,  making  a  force  of  about  five  hundred  horse 
and  twelve  hundred  foot,  attacked  Massey's  force 
at  Wonastow,  on  the  28tii.  They,  however,  got 
worsted,  and  would  probably  have  been  all  dis- 
persed had  not  a  small  river  and  the  destruction  of 
a  bridge  checked  the  pursuit.  About  fifty  men  of 
Lord  Herbert's  forces  were  killed  and  sixty  taken 
prisoners. 

Massey  tried  to  conciliate  the  people  of  the  dis- 
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irici,  bat  hardly  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  he 
Bent  letters  of  inyitation  responded  to  his  appeaL 
On  the  other  hand  the  sTimmonaes  of  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester  were  in  many  cases  disregarded,  and 
those  who  had  deserted  their  homes  kept  silence  in 
the  distance.  The  people  had  already  suffered  so 
much  that  they  were  dispirited,  and  the  conduct  of 
Kyrle  and  others  induced  a  feeling  of  distrust, 
reserve,  and  caution.  Some  were  evidently  angry 
and  vindictive,  for  Colonel  Samuel  Tuke,  who  was 
at  Chepstow  when  Massey  scored  his  victoiy  at 
Beachley,  in  again  writing  to  Rupert  on  the  30th 
of  September  &om  Llanti^nam,  says  there  could  be 
*'no  trust  in  the  county  genendly — ^the  greater 
part  niggling  traitors — ^their  tenants  rise,  disarm 
and  wound  their  men  for  coming  to  quarters 
assigned  to  them."  On  the  same  day  (30th)  the 
Commissioners  of  the  county  met  at  Caerleon,  and 
from  thence  addressed  a  request  to  Edapert  for 
infantry  and  ammunition  ''in  this  our  great  and 
urgent  neceasitie."  The  first  signature  to  the 
docu?nent  Ib  that  of  Sir  Trevor  Williams,  of  Uan- 
gibby,  at  whose  castle  at  this  time  there  was  a 
garrison  of  sixty  men. 

Gerard,  hearing  of  all  that  had  transpired  in 
Monmouthshire,  and  realising  that  if  he  did  not 
exercise  great  diligence  his  passage  to  the  King  at 
Worcester  would  be  endangered,  speedily  came 
into  Monmouthshire,  where  his  presence  was  most 
inspiriting  to  the  Royalists.  Wintour  again 
attempted  to  fortify  Beachley,  to  allow  Gerard  to 
reach  Bristol.  He  had  100  of  his  own  engaged  in 
the  work,  Rupert  sent  him  a  number,  and  four 
hundred  others  were  obtained  from  Bristol. 
From  that  city  was  also  procured  a  quantity 
of  palisades  of  different  lengths,  strengthened 
and  pointed  with  iron,  so  that  they  were 
ready  for  fixing  at  once  into  the  ground.  The 
most  assailable  point  between  the  Wye  and  the 
Severn  was  protected  by  a  tail  hedge  and  strong 
ditch,  and  the  line  was  flanked  by  guns  planted  at 
each  extremity.  Pieces  of  ordnance  were  also 
placed  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wye,  the  guns  of 
the  rebels  being  only  serviceable  at  high  tide. 
Maasey  saw  the  daager  which  this  would  ba  to 
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iiinii  and  reflolved  to  make  another  attack  upon  it 
without  delay.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  October 
he  approached  the  works  with  100  muaketeen^ 
eight  troops  of  horse,  and  the  garrison  of  Newn- 
hiun.  At  the  break  of  day,  the  tide  being  then  at 
low  ebb,  he  took  the  lead  in  storming  the  place. 
In  the  act  of  forcing  his  horse  oyer  the  hedge,  he 
was  unseated,  and  tossed  headlong  among  the 
royalist  defenders.  A  musketeer  at  once  dis* 
charged  his  rifle  at  him,  but  without  effect,  and 
seeing  this  his  assailant  reyersed  his  weapon,  and 
with  the  butt  end  dashed  the  helmet  from  his 
head.  Colonel  Harley  and  his  men  rescued  him 
from  further  danger  and  remounted  him.    Kyrle, 


with  the  main  body  of  assailants,  had  a  desperate 

killing 
some  30,   and  taking  prisoners   230  officers   and 


encounter,  but  were  ultimately  successful,  killini 


men.  Wintourhad  resolutely  kept  his  CTound, 
and  being  pointed  out  by  the  traitor  Kyrle,  who 
cidled  aloud  to  his  men  **  pistol  him,"  he  suddenly 
disappeared  down  a  precipice  supposed  unapproach- 
able te  man  or  horse,  and  plunged  into  the  river. 
The  horse  was  taken,  and  Wintour  thought  to 
have  been  drowned  ;  until  a  few  davd  later  it  was 
announced  that  he  was  safe  in  Bristol. 

Rupert  was  to  have  been  at  Beachley  the  night 
following  this  affair,  and  Maasey  found  his  tent  up 
and  his  bed  ready.  A  council  of  war  was  held, 
and  it  was  determined  that  as  the  place  could  not 
be  held  by  any  who  were  not  masters  of  the  sea, 
that  every  building  should  be  levelled,  and  every 
tree  and  hedge  cut  down.  This  determination  was 
carried  into  eflfect. 

Gerard,  at  this  further  unexpected  success  of  his 
opponent,  was  somewhat  disconcerted,  but  evaded 
Massey  by  passing  through  Newport,  and  march- 
ing* at  once  to  Usk  and  Abergavenny.  Here  he 
remained  some  days,  and  a  number  of  petty 
skirmishes  took  plac^.  Gerard  not  only  vigorously 
exerted  himself,  but  his  example  had  an  excellent 
effect  upon  all  around  him.  His  men  were  con" 
tinually  traversing  the  high  roads  and  visiting  the 
remote  farm  houses  and  seats  of  the  gentry,  where 
armed  regulars  had  never  been  seen  before. 
PoweU,  ef  Llantillio,  a  veteran  of  the   House  of 
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BaglftD,  recorded  in  his  diary  that  he  had  soldiers 
from  Abergavenny  in  his  house  every  night.  Mas- 
sey's  forces  were  still  at  Monmouth,  but  made  no 
attack.  It  cannot  be  supposed  from  Massey's 
character  that  he  was  afraid  of  his  rival,  but 
having  much  upon  his  hands  at  this  time,  and 
engaged  in  trying  to  secure  Chepstow,  he  probably 
preferred  to  avoid  the  risk,  and  thus  not 
unwillingly  allowed  Gerard  to  slip  by.  Gerard  was 
anxious  to  reach  the  King  at  Worcester,  and  there- 
fore had  no  great  wish  to  come  into  contact  with 
his  victorious  enemy.  Whilst  at  Abergavenny 
Gerard  made  a  levy  of  £1,000  upon  the  county ; 
but  he  did  not  wait  for  its  complete  collection,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  whole  sum  was  never  raised. 
Gerard  left  the  county  and  retiched  Evesham  on 
the  road  to  Worcester  in  safety  on  the  SOth 
October. 

Massey,  who  had  been  so  thoroughly  successful 
in  what  he  had  undertaken,  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by '*  the  Committee  of  both  Kingdoms," 
who  probably  were  led  to  over-estimate  his  ability. 
They  would  not  brook  the  idea  of  Grerard's  escape, 
and  hearing  of  his  whereabouts  and  his  intended 
line  of  march  from  Monmouthshire,  instructed 
Massey  to  interpose  and  frustrate  his  movements. 
Massey,  who,  being  on  the  spoti  was  best  able  to 
judge  of  the  circumstances,  and  his  prospects  of  suc- 
cess, doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  orders  given,  but 
sacrificing  his  judgment  to  obedience  left  his  posi- 
tion at  Chepstow  to  follow  Gerard.  He  took  with 
him  from  Monmouth  only  his  own  regiment  of 
horse,  and  made  his  way  to  Evesham,  but  Gerard 
had  been  there  ten  days  before  him,  and  was  too 
strong  to  be  attacked  by  Massey's  small  force. 

Thu  expedition  of  Massey's,  undertaken  ooa- 
trary  to  his  judgment,  proved  disastrous  to  his 
cause.  On  leaving  Monmouth  he  entrusted  the 
command  of  the  garrison  to  Major  Throgmorton, 
an  officer  of  his  regiment,  l^oung  Edward  Harley, 
on  the  13th  of  October,  had  been  by  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Commons  recommended  to 
Colonel  Massey  as  Governor  of  Monmouth,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  mere  post  of  honour, 
and  never  occupied  by  him.    Massey's  instnietioDa 
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to  Throgmorton  were  strictly  to  abstain  from  all 
enterprises ;  but  ambition  orercome  discretion,  and 
Throgmorton    disregarding   his  orders,  was  soon 
made  to  rue  the  coosequences.     Offers  of  assistance 
in  attempting  Chepstow  Castle  already  made  to 
Massey,  being  renewed  to  Thogmorton,  he  yielded 
to  temptation,    and  arranged  to  make  a  surprise 
attack,     t:  electing  three  himdred  of  the  best  men 
of  his  force,  he  started  from  Monmouth  on  the 
morning   of    Sunday    the    17th    November.    No 
sooner  had  they  departed  than  the  Royalist  party 
sent  word  to  the  commanding  officers  of  B8^1an,and 
Abergavenny,  and  encouraged  them  to  make  an 
effort  to  recover   possession  of  the  town.    Lord 
Herbert  took  up  the  idea,  and  although  there  was 
nothing  like  an  army  in  the  district,  he  secured  the 
assistance  of  the  few  soldiers  from  Raglan,  Aberga- 
venny, Llaugibby,  Goodrich,  and  Hereford.     With 
all  the  horse  and  Ifoot  he  could  thus  muster  on  the 
Monday  he  marched  upon  Monmouth,  which  place 
he   reached   about   daybreak  ^on   Tuesday.    The 
reveille  was  beaten  within  the    walls,  but  no  one 
took  alarm.  The  Perfect  Diumall  records  that  while 
the  sentries  were  kept  in  friendly  talk  by  seven  or 
eight  Raglan  soldiers  in  the  disguise  of  countrymen, 
forty  of  the  attacking  party  sealed  a  bank  of  earth 
which  had  been  for  defence  thrown  up  between  the 
Monnow  and  the  Wye,    and  led  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Somerset,    rushed  to    the   Dixton   Ghite, 
mastered  the  guard,  broke  the  chains,  and  let    in 
the  entire  body  of  horse.    These  at  once  charged 
through  the  streets,  and  after  a  trifling  resistance, 
the  whole  garrison,  numbering  some  200  officers 
and  men,  were  taken  prisoners.    Several  pieces  of 
ordnance,    including    the    hammer    guns    which 
Massey  captured  at  Beachley,    some  ammunition, 
provisions,  and  many  arms  were  also  secured.   Not 
more  than  thirteen  men  were  killed  in  this  adven- 
ture, some  of  whom,  if  we  may  believe  the  Weekly 
Account y  were    ''barbarously  smothered  in    their 
beds."     Among  the  prisoners  taken  were  Colonels 
Broughton  and  Stephens,  and  Messrs  Cathmay  of 
Trelleck,  and  Jones  of   Usk.     These  men  were 
members  of  the  Committee,  and  only  a  feiv  hours 
before  they  awakened  to  their  position  they  had 
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been  labouring  at  taxing  and  sequestrating  the 
property  of  the  very  men.  in  whose  hivnds  they 
were  now  prisoners.  The  recapture  of  Monmouth 
'was  soon  made  known  in  London,  and  a  News 
letter  sent  to  Trelawney,  in  Cornwall,  the  seat  of 
Sir  John  Salisbury  Trelawney,  Bart.,  containing 
the  sentence — ^*  From  Wales,  excellent  news  of  the 
recovery  of  Monmouth  " — shows  how  soon  and  far 
the  tidings  spread. 

So  soon  as  the  report  reached  Massey,  he 
instantly  retraced  his  steps,  but  found  that  with 
the  town  of  Monmouth  the  whole  county  had  been 
lost  to  him.  The  force  under  Tlurogmorton,  which 
marched  upon  Chepstow,  failing  in  the  object  for 
which  they  had  set  out,  crossed  the  Wye  at  Tintem* 
and  struck  into  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  here 
Massey  joined  them,  and  endeavoured  once  more 
to  concentrate  his  forces,  and  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion he  occupied. 
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ENFORCED  CONTBIBUTIONS. — YlSIt  OF  PRINCE  RUPERT 
TO  MONMOUTHMHIRE. — THE  KINO  SEEKS  REFUGE.  IN 
THE  COUNTY. — HIS  RECEPTION  AT  RAGLAN. 

(Gerard,  it  would  seem,  once  again  returned  to 
Monmouthshire  to  secure  the  prize  which  had 
been  so  fortunately  won  back  to  the  Royal  cause. 
On  the  11th  of  December  he  iziet  the  High  Sheriff 
of  the  county,  Thomas  Price,  of  Llanfoist,  and 
several  of  the  Commissioners  at  Newport,  and  they 
directed  the  issue  of  a  warrant  dated  that  day  to 
the  effect,  'That  whereas  by  Qod's  great  mercy  the 
county  stood  in  a  good  condition  Of  safety,  it  could 
probably  be  preserved  by  no  other  means  than 
keeping  up  such  forces  in  the  garrisons  as  might 
prevent  any  inroad  or  violence .  from  the 
enemy.'*  For  some  time  past  many  of 
the  soldiers  had  been  living  ,  at  free 
quarter  among '  those  of  the  inhabitants  whose  - 
assessments  were  in  arrear,  but  the  warrant  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  them  '*  that  in  lieu  of  free 
quarters  and  all  arrears,  the  favour  of  the  general 
had  indulged  them  with  a  levy  of  £1,000  to  be  paid 
in  eleven  days.  Orders  were  given  for  its 
punctual  collection.  In  January,  1645,  a  fresh 
warrant  was  issued  for  no  less  a  sum  than  £1,670, 
and  an  addition  of  £160  wholly  in  money  as  a  con- 
tribution for  the, governors  of  the  garrisons.  In 
the  following  months  of  February,  March,  and 
April,  similar  orders  were  issued.  Heavy  as  these 
amounts  may  seem,  they  were  really  a  relief  to  the 
exactions  previously  made  ;  for,  in  consideration 
of  their  being  paid,  the  militia  were  to  be  released 
from  garrison  duty  in  towna ;  no  free  quarter  for 
either  horse  or  foot  was  to  be  allowed,  except  by 
the  special  oider  of  the  General  himself,  and  then 
only  for  a  night  when  they  happened  to  be  on  the 
march  ;  no  arrears  of  former  .contributions  were  to 
be  called  for ;  no  persons  nor  gpods  were  to  be 
seized  without  warrant  from  the  General  and  Com- 
missioners, and  no  post  horses  were  to  be  taken  in 
town  or  country,  without  the  General's  express 
order.  Notwithstanding  the  relief  which  the 
new  levy  afforded,  the  contributions  were  slpwly 
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and  relaotantly  made,  and  most  of  these,  as  usnal, 
half  in  cash  and  the  remainder  in  provisions  which 
were  taken  at  the  market  yalae,  yiz.,  wheat  6s  per 
bushel ;  cheese,  3d  per  lb. ;  bacon,  6d  ;  malt,  4s 
per  bushel ;  hops,  16d  per  lb. 
In  January,  1645,  William  Lawes,  treasurer  for  the 
county  (a  favourite  «rith  the  King,  and  one  of  the 
Boyal  musicians),  more  then  once  visited  Newport, 
Chepstow,  and  Caerleon,  to  hasten  the  levy  of 
money,  and  call  up  the  arrears  which  should  have 
been  paid  in  December.  Powell,  of  Llantilio,  who 
had  been  appointed  receiver  for  the  Hundred  of 
Skenfrith,  placed  on  record  the  difEiculties  against 
which  he  had  to  contend.  He  pleaded  indisposi- 
tion, and  sent  his  son  to  the  treasurer  with  a  small 
sum,  but  which  was  all  he  had  been  able  to  pro- 
cure. Lawes,  in  reply,  said  this  would  not  answer 
the  purpose,  and  wrote  to  Powell  as  follows : — 
''Let  me  sudainly  (immediately)  hear  from  you, 
or  else  I  must  be  forct  to  render  (return)  you  very 
negligent  and  backward  to  the  King,  the  generals, 
and  the  countreys  service.  If  you  are  not  well, 
employ  your  sonne  or  some  that  may  be  more 
active  in  it,  that  I  suffer  noe  more  delay."  Lawes 
also  referred  to  an  unpaid  contribution  of  £2,000 
to  the  Prince  Rupert,  and  threatened  to  come  "vrith 
parties"  to  examine  into  the  neglect. 

When  the    campaign   opened    in    the    spring, 
Prince  Rupert  made  a  visit  in  haste  to  Monmouth- 
shire from  Bristol,  to  inspect  the  garrisons  and 
attend   to    other   matters  pressing.     Here,  as  in 
other  parts,  his  power  was  absolute,  but  from  some 
cause  the  members  and  supporters  of  the  house  of 
Raglan  never  gave  him  that  welcome  which  an 
officer  so  high  in  the  King's  service  and  favours 
might  reasonably  expect.     The  same  feeling   of 
jealousy  which  had  existed  between  Lord  Herbert 
and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  at  the  opening  of  the 
war,  apparently  prevailed,  and  although  the  soldiers 
of  Raglan    intermixed   with    the   soldiers  under 
Rupert,    their   co-operation    was    never   cordial. 
Rupert  was  as  loyal  and  as  high  spirited  as  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  or  his  sons,  and  while  these 
jealousies  obtained,   he  cared  not  to  mix  in  their 
company.    Viewing  the  sseal  which  they  all  dis- 
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played  in  the  same  caose,  and  the  numerous 
occasionB  in  which  Rupert  visited  the  county,  it  is 
strange  that  only  one  single  instance  is  known  of 
his  having  darkened  the  portals  of  Baglan  by  his 
presence. 

One  of  the  first  things  Rupert  did  when  in  the 
county,  was  to  issue  a  warrant  agaiust  defaulters. 
The  case  of  Powell  before  mentioned  will  give  the 
reader  of  modem  days  a  fair  idea  of  the  trial  which 
honest  men  in  those  da  vs  had  to  endure  whether  they 
were  favourable  to  the  King  or  the  Parliament. 
As  the  money  for  which  levies  had  been  made  was 
not  paid  warrants  were  addressed  to  Powell  by 
Rupert,  dated  April  15,  to  arrest  John  Davies,  of 
Llangattock,  and  Jenkin  Scudamore,  of  Llangua, 
the  Chief  Constables,  for  their  neglect,  and  the 
former  was  lodged  in  prison  until  the  arrears  were 
paid.  When  Easter  came  round  free  quarter  was 
again  resorted  to,  and  Powell  had  both  men  and 
horses  put  upon  him.  That  he  complained  of  the 
circumstance  as  being  an  injustice,  he  having  paid 
his  quota,  was  of  no  avail,  soldiers  of  fortune  being 
seldom  encumbered  with  tender  mercies. 

Rupert  did  not  overlook  the  case  of  Wintour, 
who  was  shut  up  at  Lydney  by  Massey's  forces,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  relieve  him.  Lunsford 
swept  round  the  west  and  southern  part  of  Mon- 
mouthshire, as  far  as  Chepstow,  ana  carried  back 
to  Monmouth  3,000  head  of  cattle,  and  leather  to 
the  value  of  £2,000  which  had  been  collected  at 
Brockweir,  and  such  a  quantity  of  wheat  at  Llan- 
caut  that  he  I  ailed  to  find  enough  boat^  to  remove 
it.  Massey  wrote  to  Rupert  about  the  latter,  but 
he  was  told  that  Lunsford  had  only  taken  what 
had  been  lost ;  but  if  the  governor  of  Gloucester 
chose  to  come  and  reclaim  the  com  and  cattle  he 
would  have  them  all  ready  for  him.  This  was  the 
taunting  stvle  adopted  at  the  period.  Wintour 
was  not  relieved,  and  in  anticipation  of  another 
attack  from  Massey  he  set  fire  to  his  house  and  with- 
drew with  his  garrison,  leavmg  his  guns  behind. 

After  the  battle  of  Naseby,  fought  on  the  14th 
of  June,  King  Charles  sought  an  asylum  in  South 
Wales.  On  the  19th  he  reached  Hereford,  where 
the  governor  still  maintained  the  King's  authority. 
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Here  the  King  remained  12  days,  and  from  thenoe 
despatched  Rupert  to  secure  BristoL     Up  to  this 
time  reverses  had  heen  accompanied  by  compensa* 
ting  victories,  and  there  was  little  to  create  anything 
like  a  feeling  of  despair  in  the  mind  of  the  King ; 
but  while  at  Hereford  Charles  gave  evidence  of  the 
dismal  forebodings  which  pressed  upon  him.     To 
the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  he  wrote  on  the  23rd  that  he 
was  no  way  disheartened  by  the  late  misfortune  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  received  made 
him  hope  well  of  the  neighbouring  shires;  but  on 
the  same  day,  in  the  privacy  of  his  chamber,  and 
unknown  to  his  council,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  son 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  seems  to  testify  to  differ- 
ent feelings.  He  anticipates  the  possibility  of  his  own 
capture,  and  commanos  his  son  in  the  most  strin- 
gent terms,  and  upon  his  blessing,  to  entertain  no 
dishonourable  or  ]  derogatory  conditions,  though  it 
were  for  the  saving  of  his  father's  life.  .  Hiding 
these  sad  misgivings  6i  an  aching  heart,  Charles  set 
about  by  the  best  means  that  .could  be  devised  to 
repair  the  serious  loss  his  cause  had  sustained.    On 
the  28th  he  attended  a   meeting  convened  in  a 
meadow  near  the  city,  and  asked    for  a  further 
supply  of  recruits.     The  meeting  was  not  a  success, 
the    attendance   was    scanty,-  and  on   the   same 
occasion  300  men  who  had  been  pressed,  ran  away 
to  Gloucester.     The  King's  horse  guard  was  on  the 
30th  sent  to  Grosmont*  and  the  next  day,  Tuesday, 
1st  July,   his  Majesty  left  Hereford  for  Aberga- 
venny, diningon  the  way  at  Mr  Pritcbard's,  Camp- 
ston  house.     Here  he  knighted  some  of  his  Here- 
fordshire adherents,  and  borrowed  a  sum  of  money 
from  his  host,  givins:  a  written  agreement  for  the 
same  under  his  sicn  manual.      The  same  night 
Charles    reached  Abergavenny,    and  took  supper 
at  Mr.  Guncer's.     The  royal  guards  were  quartered 
in  the  villages  of  Tregaer,  Bryngwyn,  Bettws  and 
Clytha, 

On  the  2nd  July,  1C45,  Charles  met  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Array  for  South  Wales.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  persons  of  the  best 
quality  and  largest  fortunes  of  those  counties,  and 
all  had  manifested  jgreat  loyalty  and  affection  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war.   .  They  had  sent  many 
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good  regiments  to  the  army,  to  which  their  sons 
and  brothers  and  nearest  kindred  were  attached, 
many  of  whom  had  lost  their  lives  bravely  in  the 
field.  The  Commissioners  now  made  as  lat^e  and 
ample  professions  as  ever,  and  led  the  King  to 
believe  that  they  should  be.  able  in  a  very  short  time 
to  raise  a  good,  army  of  foot,  with  which  he  might 
again  look  upon  the  enemy.  Accordingly  they 
agreed  what  numbers  should  be  levied  upon  each  of 
the  counties  :  but  though  th^y  professed  to  be  as 
devoted  and  loyal  as  ever,  there  was  a  reticence  in 
their  expressions  and  a  dilatoriness  in  all  fchey  did. 
Walker  says  they  "promised  mountains,"  but 
the  men  they  undertook  to  raise  were  not 
forthcoming.  It  was  understood  that  Qerard  had 
displeased  the  people  by  his  severity,  and  the  King's 
service  was  n6  longer  popular^  but  regarded  as  a 
burden  to  be  evaded,  if  possible. 

l^inding  that  little  could  be  gained  by  a  pro- 
longed 8i»y  at  Abergavenny,  Charles  moved  on  to 
Baglan,  where  he  was  certain  to  meet  with  a  hearty 
welcome.  Mr  Webb,  in  his  "History  of  the 
Civil  War  in  Herefordshire,"  has  in  fancy  well 
depicted  the  scene.  It  waer  on  the  evening  of  the 
3rd  July  his  Majesty's  coming  was  expected,  and 
preparations  accordingly  made.  When  his 
approach  was  heralded,  the  drawbridge  was  let 
down  and  the  portcullis  raised.  The  King  entered 
with  his  guards,  the  garrison  being  drawn  up  to 
receive  him.  The  ladies  and  other  inmates  of  the 
castle  crowded  every  window  of  the  court  yard, 
and  evefy  eye  was  bent  upon  the  august  person  of 
the  Monarch.  Presently  the  aged  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  the'  governor  of  the  castle,  steps  for- 
ward, and  according  to  custom,  handed  the  keys 
of  the  fortress  to  the  Monarch.  Bis  Majesty  was 
about  graciously  to  return  them.  When  the  Marquis 
said,  "I  beseech  your  Majesty  to  keep  them  if  you 
please,  for  they  are  in  a  good  hand ;  but  I  am 
afraid  ere  it  be  long  I  shall  be  forced  to  deliver 
them  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  spoil  the 
compliment."  Charles  had  never  before  seen 
Raglan,  but  its  name,  and  the  munificence  and 
staunch  loyalty  of  its  possessor,  were  deeply  graven 
on  his  heart.      The   noble   entrance,  its  stately 
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towen,  its  charming  courts,  the  lovely  soeneiy 
from  its  walls,  must  at  least  for  the  time  have  had 
a  soothing  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  King,  but 
the  waving  of  banners,  the  trumpet's  note,  and  the 
din  of  warlike  sounds,  must  again  have  reminded 
him  of  the  grave  circumstances  which  had  driven 
him  to  find  refuge  within  its  walls.  Efforts  were 
made  to  cheer  the  King,  and  rouse  him  from  the 
depression  with  which  his  sorrows  began  to 
weighten  him.  The  humour  of  the  old  Marquis  and 
and  the  learning  of  his  chaplain,  3ayle,  proved 
attractive  for  Charles,  but  only  for  a  time.  Jest  and 
sport  created  passing  mirth,  but  the  ghost  of  events 
would  again  re-appear  in  still  deeper  prlnom. 
During  his  stay,  Charles  failed  not  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  thanking  his  host  for  the  pecuniary 
support  he  had  so  readily  given,  but  the  Marquis 
replied,  ''Sir,  I  had  your  word  for  the  money,  but 
I  never  thought  I  should  be  so  soon  repaid  ;  for 
now  you  have  given  me  thanks,  I  have  all  I  looked 
for." 

After  a  few  days  at  E4^1aii,  Charles  is  supposed 
to  have  gone  over  to  Monmouth.  The  ''  Mercurius 
Yiridicus"  asserts  that  he  was  at  Monmouth 
between  the  12th  and  19th,  and  that  the  contribu- 
tion of  £30  was  handed  to  him  ''on  a  pewter 
platter.''  His  visit  to  Monmouth  is  commemorated 
by  a  plaster  medallion  afiixed  in  the  bar  room  at 
the  King's  Head  Hotel,  which  His  Majesty  is  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied,  but  the  date  is  not  ^ven. 

That  Charles  began  now  to  regard  his  position  in 
a  serious  light  is  evident  from  many  sources.  His 
attendants  were  no  less  anxious.  Amid  all  the 
seductions  of  Kaglan  Charles  did  not  neglect 
close  attendance  to  matters  of  war  and  State  so 
pressing  upon  him.  Day  by  day  the  news  of 
disasters  to  his  forces  reached  him,  and  his  enemies 
seemed  to  be  drawing  more  closely  around  him  on 
every  side.  Bristol  for  the  time  seemed  to  be  the 
key  of  the  position,  and  thither  Charles  desired 
Kupert  to  go,  and  sent  to  his  assistance  many  of 
the  new  levies  which  had  been  raised  in  the  Mon- 
mouthshire district.  On  the  10th  Goring,  at  J  ang- 
port,  in  Somersetshire,  was  defeated  by  Fairfax, 
wMch  occasioned  the  King  additional  alarm.   The 
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matter  was  laid  before  a  Council  held  at  Raglan, 
and  on  the  13th  Lord  Digby  communicated  to 
Rupert  what  the  Council  thought  on  the  subject  of 
resisting  Fairfax,  preserving  Wales,  and  disposing 
of  the  King's  person.  In  their  opinion  there  was 
no  chance  of  reaching  Goring  '*  without  infinite 
danger,''  and  the  King  preferred  to  remain  in 
Wales.  If  Rupert  disi^eed  with  these  views  the 
King  begged  that  he  would  come  over  immediately. 
In  the  meantime  we  find  that  the  King  had 
arranged  to  again  meet  the  Commissioners  of 
South  Wales  At  Cardifif,  on  the  16th.  On  that  day 
he  set  forth,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, the  Karls  of  Lirdsey,  Lichfield,  Xernwagh 
(Camewath),  Lords  Digby  and  Bellasis,  and  two 
troops  of  horse,  passing  in  the  morning  through 
Usk,  Llangibby,  Caerleon,  and  Newport,  in  each 
uf  which  places  his  Majesty  was  duly  honoured. 
At  Newport  the  garrison  of  50  men  was  commanded 
by  Colonel  Richard,  Lord  Herbert,  son  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  held  St.  Julians.  From 
Newport  his  Majesty  proceeded  to  Tredegar  House, 
where  he  dined  with  Sir  William  Morgan  and 
then  proceeded  to  Cardiff,  where  he  supped  at  Sir 
T.  Tinnel's,  the  latter  meal,  as  stated  in  the 
Iter  Caroluium  **  being  defrayed  at  the  country's 
charge." 
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THE  KINO  RETURN'S  TO  RAQLAK. — PRBPARATIOKB 
TO  GO  TO  BRISTOL. —SUPPOSED  CROSSING  OF 
THE  PASSAGE. — PROCEEDS  TO  NEWPORT,  RUFSRRA, 
AND  CARDIFF. — DISAFFECTION  AT  CARDIFF. — HIS 
MAJESTY  LEAVES  THE  DISTRICT. 

His  Majesty's  visit  to  Cardiff  was  not  produc- 
tive of  any  important  results,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Thursday,  the  39th  July,  1645,  he 
returned  to  Tredegar  House,  and  slept  there  that 
night.  On  Friday  morning  his  Majesty  and  his 
retinue  wended  their  way  back  to  Baglan,  not  dining 
until  thev  reached  the  Oastle.  Rupert,  in  accordance 
with  Earl  Digby's  letter  of  13th  July,  was  coming  to 
meet  the  King.  The  20th  of  July  was  Sunday,  a 
day  which  the  King  would  gladly  have  passed  in 
calm  repose.  His  Majesty  never  neglected  the 
opportunity  of  attending  public  womlup,  but  his 
sacred  devotions  must  have  been  sadly  interrupted 
by  the  gravity  of  State  matters.  On  this  vety  Sun- 
day no  less  than  three  councils  of  war  were  held,  at 
the  first  two  of  which  his  Majesty  was  present.  The 
disposal  of  troops  and  ammunition  of  war  wore 
the  subjects  which  chiefly  occupied  attention.  At 
the  second  council  Prince  Rupert  was  present,  and 
the  first  thing  resolved  on  was  that  his  Majesty  on 
the  morrow  should  go  to  Bristol.  Preparations  for 
the  journey  were  considered,  and  50  men  fromRaglan 
and  50  from  Chepstow  were  ordered  ''to  guard  the 
pass"  on  the  Wye,  at  Tintem.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  council  Rupert  went  back  to  Bristol, 
but  to-morrow  came,  and  the  King  irresolute,  still 
remained  at  Raglan.  On  Tuesday  the  22nd,  how- 
ever, his  Majesty  set  out  with  a  View  to  cross  the 
Idevem,  and  his  nephew  came  over  the  water  once 
mere  to  meet  him.  The  King,  who  was  attended 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  ue  Barls  of  Lindsay 
and  liiohfield,  Lords  Digby  and  Astley,  and  manv 
other  gentlemen,  met  irinoe  Rupert  at  Crick 
House,  then  occupied  by  Nicholas  Moore,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  in 
1639.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  but  contrary  to 
all  preparations,  the  Kins  did  not  prooeed  to 
Bristol.    Rupert  returned  Uiat  night  atone,  and 
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the  King  went  back  to  Raglan  once  more.  Hia 
arrival,  however,  waa  delayed  to  so  late  an  hour 
that  great  alarm  was  felt  among  his  friends  for  his 
Majesty's  safety. 

The  writer  of  .the  Iter  Carolinum  appends  the 
following  remark  to  the  entry  in  his  diary  for  this 
day : — "  The  Scots  approach,  and  our  own  ceaseless 
apprehension  of  fear  make  us  demur  and  doubt ; 
oc  the  first  what  to  resolve,  and  in  the  latter  how 
to  steer  our  resolutions,  which  involved  us  in  a 
most  disastrous  condition." 

On  the  23rd,  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners 
was  held  at  Abergavenny,  to  associate  Monmouth- 
shire and  South  Wales  against  the  Scots,  who  were 
now  approaching  Hereford,  but  the  result  of  this 
meeting  had  no  iafluence  on  the  King's  movements, 
who,  with  a  desire  still  to  remain  in  Wales,  had  not 
given  up  his  intention  to  depart  for  Bristol,  and  on 
the  24th  he  again  started  off,  and  reached  Crick 
House  a  second  time.  A  council  was  held  at  which 
his  Majesty  presided,  and  here  the  intelligence  was 
imparted  that  Bridgewater  had  fallen  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Parliamentary  forces.  The  King  was 
earnestly  persuaded  thereupon  not  to  proceed  to 
Bristol,  as  that  city  would  probably  soon 
be  attacked,  and  he  was  informed  that  crossing  of 
the  Passage  would  necessarily  be  incurring  a  great 
risk,  as  a  party  of  the  enemy  s  dragoons  were  near 
at  hand  and  watching  the  royal  movements.  His 
Majesty  at  last  determined  not  to  cross,  and  soon 
af  ler,  with  his  own  servants  and  a  troop  of  horse, 
started  for  Newport. 

The  intention,  or  attempt  of  the  King  to  cross 
the  Passage  at  this  period,  has  given  rise  to  many 
traditions  concerning  it,  in  most  of  which  there 
is  a  substratum  of  truth.  The  broad  outline  of 
the  stories  is  that  his  Majesty  being  closely 
pursued  by  a  strong  par^  of  the  enemy 
crossed  the  Severn  at  the  New  Passage.  Im- 
mediately on  the  return  of  the  boat  a  corps  of 
about  sixty  Parliamentarians  came  down  to  the 
Black  Rock,  and  having  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  King  had  passed  over,  compeUed  the  boatmen 
at  the  point  of  the  sword  to  ferry  them  across. 
The  boatmen,  although  staunchly  loyal  to  the  Kingi 
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obeyed  the  behest  of  the  soldiers  but  landed  them 
on  a  reef  called  the  English  Stones,  separated  from 
the  Gloucester  shore  by  a  lake.  It  is  fordable  at 
low  water,  but  at  the  time  the  soldiers  were  landed 
the  tide  began  to  flow,  and  running  up  with  great 
rapidity  they  were  all  drowned  before  reaching  the 
shore.  A  tradition  is  preserved  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  the  pursuit  of  Charles  was  so  close  that 
the  King  made  his  exit  by  one  door  of  Crick  House 
as  his  enemies  entere<^  at  the  other. 

1  he  incident  of  his  l^jesty's  escape  was  related 
with  much  circumstantitJity  in  connection  with 
some  Chancery  suits  which  took  place  from  1723 
to  1728  between  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  Mr 
Thomas  Lewis,  of  St.  Pierre.  In  the  course  of  these 
proceedings,  one  Giles  Gilbert  deposed  that  he 
remembered  when  a  boy  seeing  the  King  ride 
thn>ugh  Shirenewton  in  order  to  cross  the  Passage ; 
and  about  an  hour  afterwards  he  saw  Cromwell's 
soldiers  going  hastily  in  pursuit  near  Portskewett. 
Upon  their  coming  to  the  Black  Rock  Passage,  and 
finding  the  King  to  have  just  passed  over,  they 
drew  their  swordd  upon  the  boatmen  who  were 
there  and  forced  them  to  take  them  over.  This 
they  did,  and  landed  them  on  the  English  Stones, 
when  the  tide  coming  on  them  they  were  all  lost  or 
drowned,  as  the  deponent  believed,  and  was 
informed  by  the  boatmen  next  day,  and  that  in 
consequence  the  ferry  was  discontinued  by  order 
of  Parliament.  Other  witnesses  gave  a  somewhat 
different  version,  stating  that  the  King,  with  a 
suite  of  about  26  persons,  passed  over,  and  that  on 
the  same  day  12  others  of  tne  Royalist  party,  being 
in  haste  to  pass  forced  the  boatmen  to  pass  them 
over  before  the  tide  was  sufficient  to  carry  them 
over,  therefore  they  were  landed  at  a  place  called 
the  'Sandbed,"  and  directed  how  to  ride  to 
Chesil  Pill,  but  the  flood  came  upon  them  and  des- 
troyed them  all.  ^s  that  event  happened  some  80 
years  before  the  witnesses  gave  evidence,  inaccura- 
cies in  their  statements  are  to  be  expected,  but  the 
fact  that  the  King  had  a  ''  very  narrow  escape  of 
being  taken  near  the  Black  Rock  "  is  corroborated 
by  the  newspapers  of  the  time. 

From  the  djaries  of  his  Majesty's  penonal  atten- 
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dants,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  King  never  crossed 
by  the  ferry,  but  yielding  to  the  desires  of  his  friends 
went  forward  to  Newport.  That  some  of  the 
royal  party  crossed  is  most  probable,  and  as  the 
King  was  known  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  idea  of  his  Majesty  having 
crossed  should  be  entertained.  It  may,  too,  have 
been  so  alleged  in  order  to  mislead  the  enemy. 
Ihe  persons  ferried  over  may,  however,  have  only 
been  couriers  or  officer  j  with  important  despatches 
for  Prince  Rupert. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  King  at  Newport  there  was 
no  royal  reception,  and  his  Majesty  was  content  for 
that  night  to  accept  the  somewhat  humble  entertain- 
ment provided  at  the  house  of  Mrs  Pritty,  a  relative 
we  imagine  of  Mr.  Priddy  the  first  Mayor  of  New- 
port under  the  charter  of  James  I.  Next  morning, 
July  25th,  the  King  rode  on  to  F  uperra,  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Philip  Morgan,  and  here  he  fixed  his 
quarters  for  several  days.  Some  of  his  troops 
were  sent  on  to  Uandaff,  and  some  to  Caerphilly. 
His  Majesty  could  find  no  more  rest  here  than  at 
Ragland.  Despatches  were  constantly  received, 
and  most  of  them  of  a  very  gloomy  nature,  making 
the  King's  heart  sink  within  him.  Among  the 
smaller  incidents  of  the  time,  the  journalists  of  the 
day  record  that  about  80  of  the  King's  life  guards 
were  captured  by  a  frigate  or  shallop  in  an  attempt 
to  cross  at  the  Passage,  and  that  the  King  had 
subsequently  to  pay  nearly  £1,600  for  their 
ransom.  Slingsby  mentions  that  some  things  sent 
over  by  the  King  were  lost,  and  Symonds,  a 
Royalist  officer,  records  that  the  habitable  part  of 
Abergavenny  Castle  was  burnt  and  the  garrison 
thereupon  withdrawn. 

From  other  accounts  it  would  appear  that  on  the 
same  day  the  King  went  to  Ruperra,  he  returned 
to  Usk,  where  a  meeting  of  the  gentry  of  the  county 
was  held,  and  the  disposition  of  the  recruits  con- 
sidered. Bis  Majesty  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing  his  sense  of  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
recruits  in  serious  action,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  be  employed  in  a  kind  of  guerilla  warfare. 
The  idea  was  readily  accepted,  but  it  was  easier  to 
talk  than  to   take   action,  and  matters  becoming 
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erery  day  more  conf  lued,  nothing  came  of  it.  On 
Sonday,  the  27thy  the  King  was  still  found  at 
fluperra,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  record  of 
Council  or  business  transactions  on  that  day,  his 
BCajesty  may,  amid  the  charms  of  that  secluded 
retreat,  have  obtained  a  small  portion  of  that  repose 
which  he  at  this  time  so  greatly  needed.  From  the 
calm  and  quiet  of  Ruperra  the  King  started  for 
Cardiff  on  the  29(;h,  being  accompanied  still  by  the 
Buke  of  Bichmond,  'Rsal  of  Lindsay,  High 
Chamberlain,  Earl  of  Lichfield,  Lord  Kemwagh, 
and  his  regiment  of  guards.  The  King  dined  that 
day  with  the  Governor  as  on  the  previous  visit, 
but  the  writer  of  the  Iter  Carolinum  very  signifi- 
cantly adds  that  on  this  occasion  it  was  **  at  our 
own  charge." 

The  K  ing  soon  found  that  a  spirit  of  disaffection 
was  abroad,  and  during  the  week  he  remained  at 
Cardiff  used  his  best  efforts  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  this  disaffection,  with  a  view  to  remedying  it. 
In  accordance  with  his  Majesty's  orders,  the 
posse  comiiatus  of  Glamorganshire  had  been  brought 
together,  to  the  number  of  four  thousand,  with  the 
object  of  marching  to  the  relief  of  Hereford,  and 
the  King  took  the  epportunity  of  meeting  them  at 
St.  Pagan's.  Gerard,  who  had  been  desired  to  come 
up  from  South  Wales,  was  there,  but  hia  presence 
proved  anything  but  a  source  of  strength.  His 
harshness  and  severity,  and  the  cruelties  which  his 
soldiers  had  been  (ruilty  of  in  Pembrokeshire,  had 
offended  the  Welsh  to  a  man,  many  of  whom, 
though  loyal  to  the  King,  had  not  lost  their  pride 
of  nationality.  Charles,  therefore,  found  that 
those  who  had  formerly  strongly  supported  him, 
were  now  cool  and  alienated  from  him.  They 
were,  however,  courageous  enough  to  state  roundly 
the  ground  of  their  complaints.  They  alleged 
that  the  King  had  imposed  upon  them  a  levy  of 
£800  per  month,  within  a  week  after  Gerard  pro- 
duced a  royal  warrant  for  £1,600  per  month.  Prom 
these  levies  arrears  of  £7,000  had  accrued,  and 
they  demanded  the  remission  of  this  amount. 
Genird's  injustice  still  rankling  in  their  breasts, 
they  desired  his  removal  from  among  them  ;  and, 
further,  that  the  governor  of  the  castle  should  be 
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displaced,  and  all  Pi^isto  sent  out  bf  the  oonntry. 
Following  up  these  requeetSi  they  desired  to  have 
the  choice  of  their  own  officers.  The  force  termed 
themselves  '*  The  Peaceable  Army,"  which  seems 
to  show  that  their  thoughts  dwelt  more  upon 
securing  peace  than  protracting  the  war.  Tney 
made  it  clearly  known  that  the  full  concession  of 
their  demands  was  a  condition  of  their  service, 
otherwise  they  would  voluntarily  disperse.  No 
king  with  the  grasp  of  real  power  would  for  a 
moment  have  listened  to  such  representations; 
but  unfortunately  for  Oharles,  his  prospects  were 
getting  more  gloomy,  and  '^nothing  but  loss  and 
ruin  every  day  ensued,"  as  Dugdale  remarks. 
Charles  promised  to  concede  all  that  was  required 
of  him,  and  returned  to  Cardiff.  The  assembled 
force  bivouacked  in  the  open  air.  Next  day  the 
governor  was   deposed.     This   step   temporarily 

Sacified  the  Welshmen,  and  the  new  governor 
oubtless  entertained  the  King  and  his  suite,  for 
in  the  diaiy  of  his  Majesty's  attendant  no  further 
entry  [appears  of  anvthing  having  been  provided 
"at  our  own  charge.'^ 

The  difficulty  with  the  Cardiff  army,  however, 
was  only  one  of  many  which  followed  in  quick 
succession,  and  during  the  week's  stay  in  Cardiff 
the  Soots  had  marched  within  sight  of  Hereford. 
Pontefract  Castle,  Scarborough,  and  Bath  had  all 
fallen:  in  Pembrokeshire,  from  which  district 
Gerara  had  been  withdrawn,  Laughame  had  routed 
the  royal  forces  remaining,  and  stormed  the  town 
and  castle  of  Haverfordwest,  while  off  the  Holmes 
two  of  the  Parliament  ships,  sent  into  Kingroad  to 
block  up  Bristol,  had  captured  sixteen  Welsh 
barques  provided  for  the  transport  of  soldiers.  The 
despondent  yet  manly  spirit  of  Charles  in  audi 
adverse  circumstances  is  well  exhibited  in  the 
letter  which,  during  his  stay  in  Cardi£^  he 
addressed  to  Prince  iiupert,  and  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — 

"If  I  nad  no  other  quarrel  but  the  defence  of 
my  religion,  crown,  and  friends,  you  had  full 
reason  for  your  advice.  For  I  confess  that  speak- 
ing either  to  mere  soldier  or  statesmen,  I  most  say 
there  is  no  probability  but  of  my  ruin  ;   but  as  to 
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Christian  I  mnst  tell  you  that  Grod  will  not  suffer 
rebels  to  prosper,  oi- 11  is  cause  to  be  overthrown, 
and  whatsoever  punishment  it  shall  please  Him  to 
inflict  upon  me  must  not  make  me  repine,  much 
less  give  over  the  quarrel 

'^I  cannot  flatter  myself  with  expectations  of 
good  success,  more  than  this,  to  end  my  days  with 
honour  and  a  good  conscience 

*'  Though  I  must  avow  to  all  my  friends  that  he 
that  will  stay  with  roe  at  this  time  must  expect  and 
resolve  either  to  die  for  a  good  cause,  or  which  is 
worse,  to  live  as  miserable  in  the  niaintaininn;  of  it 
as  the  violence  of  insulting  rebels  can  make  him." 

In  the  midst  of  intelligence  of  these  disasters, 
Charles  resolved  to  leave  Cardiff,  decning  it  unsafe 
any  longer  to  remain  there.  Abandoning  too  the 
idea  which  he  had  entertained  of  crossing  to  Ire- 
land, he  saw  his  last  hope  in  a  junction  with  Mont- 
rose in  the  North.  Prince  Charles,  who  had  been 
fur  a  while  staying  at  Raglan  Castle,  came  on  to 
Cardiff  to  accompany  his  Majesty,  and  they  left 
together  with  about  3,000  horsemen,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Tuesday  the  5th  August.  Proceeding  that 
day  to  Glancaich,  they  dined  with  a  Mr  Pritchard, 
and  went  on  to  Brecon,  his  Majesty  and  son  sleep- 
ing at  the  Priory  that  night.  Here  tne  King  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  son,  pathetically  beginning,  ''Charles, 
it  is  very  fit  for  me  now  to  prepare  for  the  worst." 

Our  limits  preclude  us  from  following  the  King  to 
Kadnor  (where  the  Court  dispersed)  and  thence  to 
Ludlow,  Doncaster,  and  back  once  more  to  Oxford, 
and  must  therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  confine  the 
narrative  to  the  transactions  which  took  place  in 
the  district  and  neighbourhood  of  Monmouthshire. 
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DKvxLOPMEirr  or  the  pbace  Anirr. — wavebiko  of 

BOYALIBTS. — RBCOVEBT  OF  HEBBFORD. — FALL  OF 
BBI8TOL. — FAREWELL  TO  RAOLAN. — DEFECTION  OF 
OLAMOBOAN8HIBE — LOSS  OF  SOUTH  WALES — CAP- 
TURE OF  CHEPSTOW.  — SUBRENDEB  OF  MONMOUTH. 
— ATTACK  UPON  ABEBOAYENNT — BESISTANCB  AND 
INFLUENCE  OF  BAOLAN. — ATTEMPT  TO  BECUBB 
OABDIFF. 

Parliament  discemins  the  weakness  of  the  King's 
cause,  sought  without  delay  to  take  atl  vantage  of 
it.  They  revived  the  question  of  the  loaa 
of  Monmouth,  and  the  Commons  Vy  &  resolu- 
tion passed  on  July  31,  ordered  that  Ideutenant- 
Colonel  Throgmorton  be  examined  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Examinations,  concerning  it,  On  the  9th 
of  August  they  appointed  Captain  Moore  governor 
of  the  town,  and  on  the  13th  made  Colonel  Morgan 
governor  of  all  the  forces  in  Monmouthshire, 
Gloucestershire,  Glamorgan,  and  Hereford. 

Newport  being  still  safe  for  the  King,  was  selec- 
ted as  a  general  rendezvous  for  the  royal  forces ; 
and  the  men  as  they  were  collected  together  in 
other  centres  of  the  district,  were  to  be  forwarded 
here.  When  Charles  left  Cardiff,  it  was  with  the 
understanding  that  1,000  men  would  at  once  be  sent 
forward  to  join  the  other  troops  already  at  Newport, 
and  that  the  levies  would  be  paid  or  money 
advanced  to  him  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  departed 
than  the  Peace  Army  rebelled  against  the  officers 
over  them,  and  threatened  to  bum  the  town  unless 
Sir  Kichard  Bassett,  the  governor,  submitted  to 
them.  So  violent  were  they,  that  three  of  the 
officers  who  Charles  had  left  to  take  on  the  1,000 
men,  were  hunted  and  compelled  to  ^^shift"  out  of 
the  town. 

Sir  Jacob  Astley,  who  was  in  command,  was  thus 
left  almost  single  handed.  He  found  the  force 
altogether  intractable,  and  could  not  otherwise 
than  be  distrustful  of  them.  He  had  convened  a 
meetins  of  the  inhabitants  [of  Monmouthshire  and 
South  Wales  to  be  held  at  Abergavenny  on  the  8th, 
and  a  very  large  assembly  gathered  there.  Sir 
Jacob  laid  before  them  the  critical  position  of  the 
Hoyal  cause,  and  the  necessity  there  was  that 
speedy  relief  should  be  sent  to  Hereford,  then 
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invested  by  the  Soots,  but  there  was  a  suUenness 
apparent  among  the  Welshmen  present,  which 
ultimately  found  expression  in  the  demand 
again  renewed,  that  English  officers  should  be 
removed  from  all  Welsh  garrisons.  It  was 
not  then  a  time  to  take  such  matters  into 
consideration,  but  argue  and  persuade  as  he  would 
Sir  Jacob  oould  elicit  no  consent  to  join  him  in 
any  operation  at  Hereford ;  and  being  convinced  at 
length  that  no  good  would  result  from  further  par- 
leying he  imperatively  called  upon  all  around  him 
to  say  who  they  were  for,  'Hhose  who  were  for  the 
Parliament  to  stand  by  themselves,  and  those  that 
were  for  the  King  to  stand  by  themselves." 

The  challenge  was  taken  up  by  Sir  Trevor 
Williams,  of  iJangibby.  Hitherto  he  had  been 
regarded  as  a  royalist,  but  now  it  was  somewhat 
disconcerting  to  find  him  stand  forth  and  declare 
'*  that  they  came  for  both  Eling  and  Parliament, 
and  not  to  divide  between  them,  as  they  perceived 
his  (Sir  Jacob  Astley's)  intention  was."  No  con- 
certed action  could  be  taken  under  these  circum- 
stances, so  the  gathering  dispersed,  and  Sir  Jacob 
Astley  returned  to  Cardiff.  Here  matters  were 
evidently  not  improving.  On  the  lltb  of  Aiu^ust, 
in  a  letter  to  Prince  Rupert  at  Bristol,  Sir  Jacob 
Astley  writes, 'Hhe  county  of  Glamorgan  is  so 
unquiet,  as  there  is  no  good  to  be  expected.  Shall 
strive  as  far  as  I  can  to  put  things  in  order,  which 
I  despair  of,  because  it  is  p<m>^  to  rule  these 
people,  and  not  entreaties  with  cap  in  hand  to  such 
as  deserve  the  halter."  Sir  Jacob's  efforts  in 
Breconshire  were  not  more  successful,  for  only  four 
days  later  (August  15th)  he  writes  from  Newport 
that  the  gentry  of  Brecknock  were  most  of  them  in- 
clined to  be  neutral,  and  to  join  with  the  strongest 
party,  which  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  engage  them 
to  join  together  to  relieve  Hereford.  A  fortnight 
later,  and  the  necessity  for  their  aid  was  at  an  end, 
as  the  Scots,  who  had  everything  ready  for  the  final 
assault  upon  the  city,  were  seized  with  a  panic  upon 
intelligence  reaching  them  that  the  King  was  march- 
ing upon  them,  and  was  close  at  hand,  and  speedily 
"vanished  out  of  sight,''  as  a  local  historian  ob- 
serves. This  was  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  on 
the  4th  the  King  entered  the  dty. 
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The  King  having  secured  the  city  of  Hereford, 
his  Majesty's  attention  was  immediately  given  to 
the  condition  of  Bristol,  which  was  now  beseiged 
by  Fairfax  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  on  Sunday, 
the  7th,  he  proceeded  to  Raglan  with  the  object  of 
organising  relief  for  the  latter.  With  the  assurance 
of  Rupert  that  he  could  hold  out  for  four  months, 
the  King  rested  satisfied ;  and  proceeded  the  very 
next  day  to  Abergavenny  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  those  gentry  in  Monmouthshire  who  had 
proved  '*  chief  hinderers  to  relieve  Hereford."  On 
the  11th  he  was  at  Abergavenny  again  for  the  pur- 
pose of  committing  them  to  prison.  Five  of  tnem 
were  brought  before  him,  the  foremost  being  Sir 
Trevor  Williams,  of  Llangibby.  With  him  were 
Sir  William  Morgan  of  Tredegar,  Mr  Herbert  of 
Colebrook,  and  a  Mr  Baker.  The  fifth  offender 
is  not  named  The  Kins  was  advised  to  order 
them  to  an  immediate  triiu,  which  probably  would 
have  resulted  in  a  conviction ;  but  all  five 
excusing  themselves  as  best  they  might,  and  Sir 
Trevor  Williams  protesting  his  innocence  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  the  King's  merciful  heart  was 
affected,  and  he  released  Sir  Trevor  on  bail,  and 
committed  the  others  only  for  a  temporary 
imprisonment.  It  is  related  that  when  the  King 
returned  to  Raglan  and  told  the  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester what  he  had  done,  the  shrewd  old  man 
exclaimed,  "  Well,  sir,  you  may  chance  to  get  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  l^  such  doingSy  but  if  you 
ever  get  the  Kingdom  of  England  by  such  ways  I 
will  be  your  bondsman.''  A  few  hours  after  this 
the  King  received  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Bristol. 
The  blow  was  a  heavy  one,  and  bewildered  the 
King.  The  next  morning,  September  12th,  he 
left  Raglan  and  marched  wil^  his  guards  some  miles 
towards  Hereford,  but  in  the  afternoon  he  returned 
again  to  Raglan,  and  remained  there  over  the 
following  Sunday,  14th  of  September. 

In  the  meantime  the  Lord  Herbert  had  been 
sent  into  Ireland  for  supplies  for  the  King,  and 
Charles  had  himself  despatched  Astley  and  Lang- 
dale  to  Cardiff  to  confer  once  more  with  the  Peace 
Army,  who  still  held  together  in  their  dissatisfac 
tion.  By  the  bold  show  of  the  Roy^  troops, 
though  they  were  few  in  number*  the  army   lay 
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support  to  the  King. 

On  Sunday,  the  14th  September,  Charles  sat 
down  to  his  hist  supper  in  Ragl&n  Castle,  and 
next  morning  bade  address  to  the  Marquis  and 
his  supporters,  among  whom  he  had  received  some 
degree  of  solace  in  the  midst  of  his  deepest  trials. 
It  was  a  sad  farewell. 

The  King  went  to  Monmouth  with  a  view  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Cheater,  which  city,  after  many  devious 
wanderings,  he  at  length  gained.  Here  new 
dangers  arose,  and  '*  by  unknown  ways,  and 
passages  with  many  dark  and  late  marches,"  made 
nis  way  once  again  to  Oxford. 

After  the  fall  of  Bristol,  Bericeley  Castle  soon 
succumbed  and  then  Colonel  Morgan,  who  in  July 
had  been  made  commander  of  the  forces  in  the 
district,  pushed  out  from  Gloucester,  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  making  headway  in  Monmouthshire. 
On  the  25th  September  the  Glamorganshire  men 
declared  themselves  for  the    Parliament,  and  at 
once  seized  the  town  and  Castle  of  Cardiff,  which 
seems  to  have  been  ill-defended  by  the  governor, 
Sir  Richard  Bassett.     Sixteen  pieces  of  ordnance 
and  a  store  of  arms  and  ammunition  was  captured. 
Kext   day  came     letters     from     Major^General 
Laughome  with  intelligence  that  he  had  cleared 
Pembrokeshire  for  the  Ptoliament,   and  thus  all 
South  Wales,  it  might  be  said,  was  now  lost  to  the 
King.    Raglan  and  Chepstow  Castles  were  the  only 
important  places  which   still    maintained    a  bold 
front,   but  on   the   6th     October     a   force    of 
Morgan's    men,    consisting  of   400  cavalry   and 
900   infantiy,    were  sent  to   reduce  the  latter 
They     were    strengthened   by    a     party    from 
Monmouth,  and  possession  of  the  town  was  soon 
gained.    A  summons  was  sent  without  delay  for 
tiie  surrender  of  the  Castle,  but  the  governor,  one 
Colonel  Fitzmorris  sent  what  Whitelocke  calls  "a 
positive  answer  in  the  negative."    An  attack  was 
made  with  cannon,  and  after  some  time  a  breach 
effected.     The  garrison  then  offered  to  capitulate, 
but  a  parley  was  peremptorily  refused.     On  their 
knees  the  garrison  once  more  implored  that  they 
might  suoender,  and  on  the  11th  October  they 
were  pennitted  to  do  so.    Seyenteen  pieces  of 
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ordnance,  stores  of  arms,  and  an  abundance  of 
ammunition  and  provisions  became  the  property  of 
the  captors. 

News  of  the  taking  of  Chepstow  Castle,  and  of 
the  ordnance,  arras,  and  ammunition  there,  was 
immediately  conveyed  to  Parliament,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  ordered  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
Colonel  Morgan,  gave  £10  to  the  mersenffer,  and 
further  ordered  that  the  ministers  should  give 
thanks  to  God  ior  the  success  of  their  cause. 

Chepstow  was  then  made  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  county.  It  became  the  seat  of  the  committee 
and  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Col.  Thomas 
Hughes,  of  Moynes  Court. 

Sir  Trevor  Williams  now  unreservedly  threw  in 
his  lot  with  the  Parliament,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  other  gentlemen  of  Monmouthshire  and  Glamor- 
ganshire, raised  a  force  of  1,600  men  for  the 
Parliament. 

The  news  sheets  of  the  time  state  that  Wash* 
ington,  with  a  number  of  Royalists,  having 
returned  from  a  fruitless  expedition  to  Cardiff, 
passed  aside  from  Chepstow  without  fighting,  and 
were  pursued  by  Morgan  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  until  they  crossed  the  Wye  beyond  Hereford. 
In  a  letter  signed  K.  B.  (probably  Robert  Kyrle) 
the  number  of  the  force  so  pursued  is  given  as  600, 
but  Morgan's  account  gives  the  numlrar  as  1,600. 
With  this  force  driven  to  a  safe  distance,  and  Chep- 
stow in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament  men,  it  may 
be  surmised  that  Monmouth  stood  but  little  chance 
of  successful  defence.  With  his  force  of  1,600, 
Morgan  turned  towards  the  town,  and  closely 
invested  it.  Beside  his  own  force,  he  had  the  aid 
of  1,600  Clubmen  of  Monmouthshire,  a  number  of 
men  commanded  by  Kyrle,  and  200  horse  under 
Sir  Trevor  Williams.  The  town  soon  submitted ; 
but  as  the  garrison  at  the  castle  still  held  out, 
active  operations  were  commenced  to  mine  it  by 
men  who  had  been  purposely  brought  from  the 
Forest  of  Dean.  On  the  24th  October  the  garrison 
surrendered,  and  seven  pieces  of  ordnance  and  a 
store  of  provisions  were  taken.  Thus  the  whole 
county  was  reduced  excepting  the  castle  cf  Baglan. 
On  the  27th  Parliament  ordered  thanks  to  God  for 
this  suoceMfi   and  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Colonel 
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Morgan.  Sir  Trevor  Williams,  on  the  28th,  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  castle,  hut  he  seems  to 
have  had  in  his  causA  more  faith  than  the  men 
under  him,  for  they  speedily  deserted  him,  giving 
him  to  understand  that  they  had  not  come  to  keep 
garrisons.  The  townspeople,  too,  manifested  some 
disaffection,  so  that  for  his  safety  Morgan  was 
necessitated  to  call  in  more  forces  to  keep  things 
quiet. 

In  November  we  find  Morgan  making  an  incursion 
to  Abergavenny  with  about  600  men,  including  the 
garrison  from  Monmouth,  with  a  view  to  gather 
strength  if  possible  in  that  quarter  for  an  attack 
upon  Ragla^  but  he  found  his  ezpeditien  to  little 
purpose.  He  left  Colonel  Hopton  in  the  town  as 
governor,  with  about  80  horse  ;  but  early  one 
morning  royalist  forces  from  Kaglan  and  Hereford 
entered  the  town  and  carried  off  five  of  the  leading 
inhabitants  as  hostages  for  contribution.  Morgan 
had  a  skimush  with  the  soldiers  from  KagUn 
and  then  withdrew  once  more  to  Gloucester. 

In  other  quarters  the  Royalist  cause  was  rapidly 
declining.  Pembroke,  Oarmarthen,  and  Cardiff 
had  already  declared  for  Parliament^  which  being 
the  winning  side,  received  large  accessions  to  its 
nuiks.  Whitelock  mentions,  under  date  of 
November,  that  the  Glamorgan  forces  having  joined 
with  a  party  of  Laughomes,  had  in  several 
encounters  defeated  2,000  of  the  King's  forces,  and 
beat  off  Genend  Stradling  from  any  recruits  ;  and 
that  the  governor  of  Cardiff  defeated  another  party 
of  the  King's  under  Mr  Herbert.  Before  the  year 
closed  the  loss  of  Hereford  was  added  to  the  long 
list  of  disasters  to  the  royal  oause. 

At  Raglan  alone  in  this  district  was  there  any 
display  of  energy  on  behalf  of  the  King,  and  here, 
notwithstancUng  the  reputed  blockade,  the  force 
increased  in  strength  so  much  as  to  overawe  the 
the  whole  coun^,  and  occasion  alarm  in  the 
Parliament. 

There  was  known  to  be  at  Cardiff  a  strong 
Royalist  feeling,  and  frequent  communications 
between  the  leaders  in  that  town  and  the  com- 
manders at  RagUui,  resulted  in  arrangements  being 
made  for  an  attack  upon  the  town  and  the  amiUga- 
mationofthe  Royalist  party.    In  Januaiy,  1646, 
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the  forces  at  Baglan  destroyed  whatever  attempt 
had  been  made  to  blockade  the  place,  and  made 
approaches  towards  Oardi£f.  Monmouth,  Chepstow, 
and  Cardiff,  were  still  in  the  hands  of  Parliamen- 
tary forces,  but  everything  between  these  three 
points,  including  the  castles  of  Caerleon,  Newport, 
and  Pencoed,  was  cleared  of  visible  opposition,  and 
secured  for  the  King.  The  Parliament  soldiers 
that  had  for  a  brief  period  occupied  Caerleon  and 
Newport,  being  incapable  of  defending  the  posi- 
tion, were  driven  out,  many  of  them  finding  a  tem- 
porary lodgment  in  the  farm  houses  on  the  Moors. 
That  the  extended  influence  of  the  Raglan  forces 
gave  additional  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  Parlia- 
ment is  disclosed  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Speakei,  in  January,  1646,  by  Captain  John 
Crowther,  in  command  of  the  ship  Entrance  in 
King  Road,  Bristol.  He  reports  that  the  enemy 
had  defeated  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  that  the  town  of  Cardiff  being 
in  want  of  ammunition,  he  had  sent  some  there 
fearing  for  the  security  of  the  place.  He  also 
states  that,  having  seen  a  letter  directed  to  the 
Admiral,  Captain  Robert  Moulton,  about  send- 
ing some  persons  from  Glamorganshire  to  London, 
he  had  sent  a  vessel  to  Cardiff  for  the  purpose. 
Crowther  desired  an  order  to  justify  his  conduct. 

In  the  first  days  of  February  the  forces  from 
Raglan  drew  near  to  Cardiff,  upon  which  a  meeting 
of  the  Committee  of  the  county  was  called,  and  a 
consultation  held  with  the  Governor,  Colonel 
Pritchard.  They  called  upon  the  High  Sheriff, 
Colonel  Came,  of  Kwenny,  to  rally  the  military 
forces,  which  he  did,  but  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  many,  when  the  Baglan  forces  attacked  the 
town  on  the  6th  of  February,  ('olonel  Came  joined 
with  them  and  forced  the  Governor,  with  Colonel 
Leyton  and  about  300  of  Lis  men  and  ''well 
affected  supporters  "  to  take  refuge  in  the  Castle. 
The  forces  of  Colonel  Oxford  and  Sir  Charles 
Kemeys,  who  came  to  assist  in  the  attack,  joined 
with  those  of  Came,  made  up  about  3,000  men. 
With  this  force  the  Castle  was  strictly  invested  and 
summoned  to  surrender,  quarter  being  offered  to 
all  except  Committeemen  and  seamen.  The 
critical  affeurs  at  Cardiff  soon  spread  widely.   Crow- 
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ther  ^m  King  Road  had,  rince  his  letter  to  the 
Speaker  in  Janaary,  come  over  to  Cardiff  with  aix 
vessela  of  war,  and  prior  to  the  attack  upon  the 
town  had  succeeded  in  landing  a  few  seamen,  who 
unfortunately  were  shut  up  in  the  Csstle  with  the 
garrison.  Day  by  day  Crowther,  with  his  ships, 
approached  the  town  and  fired  upon  it  with  his  six 
large  ordnance  guns,  and  made  use  of  his  boats  to 
the  best  advantage  with  a  view  to  encourage  the 
garrison  to  hold  out.  A  sally  from  the  casUe  was 
made,  but  half  the  garrison  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  the  condition  of  the  remainder  was  reduced 
ahnost  to  a  state  of  helplessness.  They  cour- 
ageously held  out,  however,  for  twelve  days,  when 
they  were  relieved. 
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DSFBAT  OF  ROYALISTS  BT  CARDIFF.— KBW1P0KT  AOADT 
SBCURBD  FOR  PARLIAMElTr. — ^BXPERIBKCBS  OF  A 
kino's  MBSSENQER  in  THB  MOORS. — SnBGB  OF 
RAOLAN   CASTLE. 

From  the  first  movement  of  the  Royalists  the 
enemy  lost  no  time  in  making  arrangements  to 
frustrate  the  design  of  making  Card^  secure. 
Assistance  was  sought  from  all  quarters.  Laugh- 
ame  was  implored  to  come  from  South  Wales  with 
his  dragoons ;  and  Oolonel  Morgan  collected  all  the 
troops  under  his  command,  with  those  of  Sir  Trevor 
Williams  and  Kyrle.  Growther,  we  have  already 
seen,  had  biought  his  warships  to  aid,  and  now  a 
military  detachment  frem  Bristol,  under  Major 
Skippon  was  sent  across  the  Passage  to  ausment 
the  force  intended  for  the  relief.  Colonel  Morgan 
found  no  difficulty  in  concentrating  the  troops  and 
pushing  forwards  to  Cardiff.  On  the  18th  of 
February  they  were  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
town,  and  the  royalist  force  found  it  necessary  to 
act  on  the  defensive.  To  meet  the  anticipated 
attack  the  Royalists  left  the  town  and  formed  a 
position  on  the  Heath,  between  the  town  and  the 
Rhymney  river.  There  was  a  vigorous  attack  and 
a  gallant  resistance,  but  the  Royalists  were  over- 
powered. '  *  In  the  nick  of  time, "  as  an  old  account 
of  the  battle  phrases  it.  Colonel  Morgan,  with  a 
detachment  of  troops  from  Qlouoester,  came  up  and 
pursued  the  royalista  into  the  town,  killing  many, 
and  taking  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  Major- 
General  Laugharne  sharply  followed,  and  by  his 
efforts  relieved  the  Castle,  the  garrison  of  which 
was  reduced  to  dire  extremities.  The  Royalists, 
finding  further  resistance  hopeless,  made  terms 
with  the  enemy,  and  on  the 20th  t'ebrnaty  surren- 
dered, the  articles  agreed  to  permitting  them  to 
march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  that  is, 
colours  flying,  matches  lighted,  Ac  The  terms  of 
the  surrender  were  so  far  carried  out  that  the  Royal 
forces  were  allowed  to  march  out  of  the  town 
unmolested,  ''but  having  marched  a  pretty  dis- 
tance from  the  town,"  ei&er  by  some  misunder- 
standing  or  dishonourable  condact,  a  breach  of  the 
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articles  was  alleged,  and  they  were  followed  and 
attacked  by  Laughame's  dragoons.  A  second  hot 
fight  ensued,  but  the  resistance  of  the  Royalists 
was  in  vain.  Four  hundred  of  them  were  killed 
or  drowned,  and  upwards  of  five  hundred  taken 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  Colonel  Came  and 
Sir  Oharles  Kemeys.  Whitelock  states  that  not  140 
of  them  were  left  upon  the  rally,  and  further  men- 
tions that  Col.  Morgan  fell  between  the  flying 
remnant  and  Raglan.  Laughame's  own  account 
seems  to  be  that  200  were  slain  and  800  taken 
prisoners,  with  a  store  of  arms,  bag  and  baggage. 

The  news  of  the  success  was  received  by  Parlia- 
ment with  much  satisfaction,  and  Mr  Moore  Pye, 
the  messenger  who  conveyed  the  information  from 
Cardiff  was  rewarded,  March  13th,  with  a  payment 
of  £20. 

The  command  of  the  county  of  Glamorgan  was  on 
the  13th  of  March,  given  to  Major-Genend 
Laughame,  and  an  order  for  £1,000  made  for  paying 
his  rorces,  and  a  delinquent's  estate  conferred  upon 
him  and  his  heirs  '*  for  the  singular  good  service 
now  and  formerly  performed  by  him  most  faithfully 
for  the  King  and  Parliament." 

The  defeat  recorded  above  rendered  Cardiff  once 
more  safe  for  the  Parliament,  and  not  only  this 
but  rendered  Newport  also  untenable  by  a 
hostile  force.  Both  Newport  and  Caerleon,  which 
lay  also  in  the  line  of  the  retiring  and  victorious 
party,  was  now  again  held  for  the  Parliament.  It 
was  at  this  juncture,  we  believe  (although  we  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  the  exact  date),  that  Pencoed 
Castle,  which  guarded  the  road  between  Newport 
and  Chepstow,  was  taken  possession  of  bv  the 
Parliamentary  forces.  From  this  cause  Sir  Edward 
Morgan,  who  resided  there,  removed  to  Itton, 
where  he  died  on  the  11th  July,  1648. 

Raglan  was  now  the  principal  place  throughout 
a  wide  extent  of  country  which  remained  un- 
subdued. The  owner's  attachment  to  the  £anghad 
received  9.  severe  wound,  and  conviction  was  forced 
upon  his  mind  that  the  Sovereign  so  recently  feted 
and  honoured  at  the  castle  was  at  least  'Sraveriog 
and  fickle.''  Charles's  conduct  in  reference  to  the 
commission  of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  in  Ireland, 
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.  which  has  never  been  satiBfactorily  explained,  had 
probably  been  more  instrumental  than  any  other 
cause  in  bringing  about  this  change.  But  great  as 
was  **the  grief  of  his  heart/'  the  aged  marquis 
swerved  not  in  his  loyalty,  and  justified  to  the 
full  the  motto  of   his  house    ^'  mutare  vel  timere 

The  straits  to  which  Baglan  was  at  this  time 
reduced,   and  the  difficulty  of   maintaining  com- 
munication with  his  Majesty,  is  well  described  in  a 
narrative  of  Allan  Boteler,  one  time  his  Majesty's 
cup  bearer.     Commissioned  now  by  the  King  as  a 
royal  messenger,  he  was  sent  from  Oxford,  Feb- 
ruary 22nd,  witn  despatches,  among  which  were 
some  for  the  Marquis  of  Worcester.     Having  been 
conveyed  to    Iron  Acton   in  Gloucestershire,  he 
there   lay   concealed   five    days  waiting  for     an 
opportunity  to  cross  the  Severn,   which  both  by 
sea  and  land  was  very  strongly  guarded.  Procuring 
then  a  disguise,  he  hired  a  boat  for   the  Black 
Rock,  and  passed  over  as  a  grazier,  with  a  friend  as 
farmer  to  assist  him.     No  sooner  had  they  landed 
than    they  learned   from     another  grazier   that 
throughout  the  Moors  were  Parliamentary  forces 
driven  by  his  Majesty's  party  from  Newport  and 
Gaerleon.     The     farmer    thereupon     took     the 
messenger  to  the  chapel   at  Sudbrook,   then,  as 
now,  a  very  few  yards  from  the  sea  side.     The 
despatches  were  concealed  in  the  rock,  and  Boteler 
placed  himself  and  his  horse  in  the  ^church  porch 
where  they  remained  until  nightfall.     The  farmer 
in  the  meantime    had  secured  the  services  of  an 
acquaintance  (who,  whilst  being  well  known  to  the 
enemy's  party,  was  still  honest  to  his  Majesty),  to 
act  as  guide  and  convoy  to  the  royal  messexiger. 
Boteler  now  assumed  the  name  of  a  butcher  of 
Bristol,  and  thus  with  his  guide  successfully  evaded 
the    Parliamentary    guards.     They  travelled   for 
several  hours  in  the  darkness  of  night  unmolested, 
and  at  break  of  day  they  put  spurs  to  their  horses 
with  a  view  of  pushing  on  at  speed  through  a  lane 
which  they  thought  safe.  Suddenly,  however,  they 
were  charged  by  three  Parliamentary  officers  who 
they    presently    ascertained    had    just  landed  at 
CroldcUff  from  Bristol  The  messenger  was  brought 
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up  and  qnestioned  who  he  was  for,  bat  being  an 
expert,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  easily  caught.  His 
answer  was  that  it  was  no  time  to  ask  impertinen- 
ces, and  that  by  his  being  there  th^y  might  easily 
iadge  who  he  was  for.  l%en,  assumins  a  tone  of 
frankness  and  confidence,  he  stated  that  he  was 
intended  for  Oaerleon  and  Newport  on  important 
business  of  the  State.  B  is  guide  however,  had  in- 
formed him  that  Lord  Charles  Somerset  with  300 
horse  was  close  at  hand,  andwould  they  for  Qed's  sake 
tell  him  how  he  might  avoid  them.  At  this  statement 
the  Parliament  officers  were  more  frightened  than 
Boteler  was  at  the  summons  they  gave  him  to  stop, 
and  hastily  giving  him  directions  which  way  to 
take,  galloped  off  themselves  back  to  the  Moors. 
Boteler  then  came  without  further  molestation  to 
Oaerleon,  but  found  unfortunately  that  the  King's 
party  had  left  the  town  two  days  before.  He 
found,  however,  refuge  at  St.  Julian's,  the  resi- 
dence of  Colond  Richard  Herbert,  and  there  learnt 
that  the  road  to  Baglan  was  full  of  dangers,  as  there 
was  a  force  at  Llangibby  Castle,  the  residence  of 
Sir  Tievor  Williams,  and  many  soldiers  quartered 
on  the  way.  Boteler  thereupon  despatched  a 
message  to  Lord  Charles  Somerset  at  Raglan 
stating  the  business  he  was  upon,  and  desiring  a 
convoy  to  be  sent.  An  answer  was  speedily 
returned  that  by  one  of  the.  clock  punctuaUy  the 
next  day,  by  a  windmill,  on  Christchurch  Hill,  a 
party  should  meet  him.  Boteler  was  early  on  the 
ground,  but  much  to  his  chagrin  the  party  that 
came  to  meet  him  was  of  the  enemy's  horse  and 
foot.  He  therefore  distrusted  them,  and  hid  him- 
self away  in  an  adjoining  wood  until  they  took 
their  departure.  Subsequently  he  found  ius  way 
back  to  Colonel  Herbert,  but  scon  ascertained  that 
the  enemy,  being  aware  of  his  presence,  was  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  take  him  so  soon  as  it  was 
dark.  Lady  Mary  Herbert  was  equal  to  the  ooca- 
sion,  and  obtaining  possession  of  the  despatches, 
secured  them  in  or  under  her  bed,  and  packed  off 
Boteler  and  a  servant  to  make  their  way  to  Raglan 
together  on  foot.  The  weather  was  most  bitter, 
and  the  roads  bad,  but  by  dawn  the  next  morning 
they  arrived  at  the  Castle.    The  royal  messenger 
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delivered  to  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  his  Majesty's 
most  gracious  and  comfortable  message  concerning 
the  Lord  Glamorgan,  but  the  Marquis  was  in  ill- 
humour,  and  expressed  his  displeasure  that  his  son 
should  be  unjustly  imprisoned  by  the  Marquis  of 
Ormonde,  for  what  he  had  his  Majesty's  authority 
for.  For  fourteen  days  Allan  Boteler  remained  at 
Haglan,  and  the  despatches  which  he  had  brought 
from  the  King  still  lay  at  St.  Julian's.  He  began 
then  to  think  that  there  must  be  some  object  in 
delaying  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  them  from  a 
place  so  near,  and  consulted  with  some  of  the  Pro- 
testant officers  of  the  garrison,  between  whom  and 
the  marquis  and  other  Catholics  some  differences 
had  begun  to  appear.  A  council  of  war  was  held, 
and  on  the  19th  day  a  party  was  sent  for  and 
brought  the  despatches  to  the  Castle.  The  cir- 
cumstances, however,  occasioned  such  unpleasant- 
ness that  the  Protestant  officers  deserted  the 
Castle,  and  the  service  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
and  with  the  royal  messenger  went  to  Abergavenny. 
Whether  the  despatches  for  others  than  the  Mar- 
quis of  Worcester  ever  reached  their  destination 
we  know  not  and  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  place 
further  to  follow  them. 

The  desertion  of  the  Protestant  officers  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  com- 
munications and  promises  made  to  them  that  on 
leaving  their  posts  they  would  have  a  favourable 
reception  at  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  party. 
One  of  the  deserters  was  Colonel  William  Pretty, 
of  Gwemycleppa,  adjacent  to  Tredegar  Park, 
probably  a  relative  of  Mrs  Pritty,  at  whose  house 
the  King  was  content  to  sleep  on  the  night  of  the 
24th  July  in  the  previous  year,  when  be  avoided  the 
risk  of  crossing  the  passage  to  Bristol. 

The  date  of  Colonel  Pretty's  submission  is  given 
in  the  Parliamentaiy  records  as  March  24,  1646,  and 
he  having  real  property  to  the  annual  value  of 
X84 10s,  was  fined  £126  15s. 

The  last  scenes  of  active  warfare  in  Monmouth- 
shire were  now  approaching.  The  special  attention 
ot  Parliament  was  given  to  the  condition  of  the 
county,  and  the  efforts  of  all  its  available  forces  in 
the  district  were  concentrated  upon  Haglan.    Sir 
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Trevor  Williams,  the  renegade  Boyalist,  upon 
whom  the  King  had  bestowed  such  merciful  con- 
sideration, was  the  first  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
attacks  which  shortly  began.  Laugh ame,  who  h^ 
now  mastered  South  Wales,  and  who  was  to  a 
great  extent  at  liberty,  \^as  besought  to  give  his 
personal  aid  in  the  enterprise,  tind  being  willing  to 
do  so,  sent  forward  some  of  his  forces  for  the 
purpose. 

Among  the  incidents  preliminary  to  the  grand 
attack  may  be  mentioned  that  in  March  a  party 
from  Hereford  and  Monmouth  surprised  GO  hone 
in  the  stables  of  Goodrich  Castle,  burnt  the  stables, 
and  besieged  the  castle.  ^In  the  beginning  of  April 
(13th),  Sir  Trevor  Williams  is  said  to  have  routed  a 
party  of  100  of  the  garrison  from  the  castle  with  a 
Joss  of  14  slain  and  &  prisoners  and  arms,  a  disaster 
which  was  aggravated  by  subsequent  desertions. 
On  April  25th  Colonel  Morgan  was  appointed 
to  be  governor  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Monmouth- 
shire, and  an  order  was  made  for  a  new  High 
Sheriff.  The  appointment  was  conferred  on  WiUiiun 
Herbert,  a  member  of  a  family  which  at  this 
period  seem  to  haye  received  special  marks  of  Par- 
liamentary favour.  On  the  date,  May  2,  appears  in 
the  Lords  Journals,  a  draft  order  for  the  payment 
of  £3,000  to  William  Herbert  and  Henry  Herbert 
by  sale  of  woods  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Worcester ; 
a  draft  order  for  William  Herbert  to  be  captain  of 
a  troop  of  horse  to  be  employed  in  Monmouth- 
shire; and  a  further  draft  order  for  William 
Herbert  to  be  sheriff  of  the  county.  Though 
William  Herbert  is  mentioned  in  three  separate 
orders  he  is  presumed  to  be  the  same  person. 
Henry  Herbert,  in  all  probability,  was  the  member 
who  represented  the  county  at  that  period. 

On  the  night,  20th  of  May,  the  t^arliamentaiy 
forces  crept  up  to  the  village  of  Raglan  undis- 
covered, and  finding  in  the  meads  between  the 
village  and  the  castle  a  number  of  horses  grazing, 
they  were  *Uo  bold  as  to  borrow  three  score  and 
ten  of  them,  most  of  them  belonging  to  Goodrich 
Castle,  whence  they  came  but  the  night  before." 
They  were  attacked  before  retiring,  and  by  a  sharp 
fire  of  musketry  they  lost  three   men.     On  tiie 
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oiher  hand  they  killed  five  or  six  of  the  Royalist^ 
took  twelve  men  prisoners,  and  secured  the  horses. 
To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  a  surprise  many 
buildings  in  the  village  were  subsequently  burnt 
and  destroyed  by  the  garrison,  and  in  a  pamphlet 
dated  May  30th,  it  is  stated  that  they  levelled  the 
stately  steeple  of  the  church  with  the  earth.  This 
fabrication  v,  however,  refuted  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  building  itself.  The  interior 
of  the  church  was  woefully  mutilated ; 
this  damage,  there  can  be  no  doubt  was  done  at 
the  hands  of  the  infuriated  Parliamentarians.  Day 
by  day  the  castle  now  became  more  closely 
straitened ;  more  desperate  became  the  defeoce ; 
more  frequent  and  eager  the  attacks.  On  the  25th 
of  May,  according  to  the  Perfect  Diumall^  the  head 
quarters  of  the  combined  forces  of  Williams,  Mor- 
gan, and  Laughame  were  at  Llandenny,  and  com- 
prised in  all  about  five  thousand  men,  and  with 
this  formidable  force  the  investment  of  the  castle 
commenced  in  earnest.  Approaches  were  begun 
under  the  supervision  of  Captain  Hooper,  an 
accomplished  engineer,  who  had  rendered  valuable 
service  at  the  siege  of  Banbury.  While  the  works 
were  proceeding  the  garrison,  which,  according  to 
some  accounts,  comprised  at  this  time  800  foot  and 
100  horse,  made  occasional  sorties,  with  varied 
success,  Morgan  always  encountering  them  per- 
sonally with  great  gallantry. 

On  May  29th  a  diversion  was  occasioned  by  a 
vigorous  attack  being  made  upon  the  castle  of  Usk, 
which  still  remained  faithful  to  the  King.  The 
lead  was  entrusted  to  Sir  Trevor  Williams,  who, 
for  the  purpose  of  attack,  according  to  the  reports 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  period,  withdrew  50  horse 
and  foot  from  Pencoed  Castle,  a  like  number  from 
his  own  castle  at  Llangibby,  and  150  men  from 
Chepstow.  Sir  Trevor  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  both  town  and  castle.  About  16  of 
the  Raglan  horse,  it  is  stated,  were  killed,  and  20 
taken  prisoners.  The  loss  on  the  Parliament  side 
is  not  stated. 

When  the  approaches  to  Baglan  Castle  were 
nearing  completion.  Colonel  Morgan  sent  a  curt 
aummons  to  the  Mturquis  demanding  a   surrender. 
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The  refusal  wu  indignant  and  peremptory.  The 
workB  still  went  on  ;  the  garrisons  maintained  the 
same  bold  front.  It  is  told  that  one  day  a  muahet 
ball  entered  the  window  of  the  castle  drawing- 
room,  and  glancing  fiom  a  marble  pillar  of  the 
window  struck  the  Marquis  upon  the  side  of  the 
head,  and  fell  flattened  upon  the  table.  Taking 
the  flattened  lead  in  his  fingers,  he  said  to  the  gen- 
lemcn  present,  '*  Those  who  had  a  mind  to  flatter 
me  were  wont  to  tt^ll  me  that  I  had  a  good  head 
piece  in  my  younger  days ;  but  if  I  do  not  flatter 
myself,  I  think  I  have  a  good  head  piece  in  my  old 
age,  or  else  it  would  not  have* been  musket  proof." 
On  the  28th  of  June,  Morgan  sent  a  second  sum- 
mons to  the  Marquis,  and  intimated  that  if  be 
obeyed  he  might  **  haply  find  mercy,"  as  other 
garrisons  had  done  ;  ana  if  he  refused  he  must 
expect  the  ruin  of  himself,  his  family,  and  the  poor 
distressed  country.  He  also  informed  the  Marquis 
that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  having  finiahed  his  work 
over  the  Kingdom,  was  upon  his  march  to  Baglan 
with  ail  the  materials  fit  for  the  siege. 

To  this  summons  the  Marquis  replied  on  the 

same  day,  his  letter  concluding  thus  : **  Your 

second  summons  makes  it  too  evident  that  it  is 
de<ured  that  I  should  die  under  a  hedge  like  a 
beggar,  having  no  house  left  to  put  my  head  into, 
nor  means  left  to  find  me  bread,  therefore  to 
give  you  answer  I  make  choice  (if  it  so  please  God) 
rather  to  die  tobly  than  to  live  with  infamy  ;  which 
answer  if  it  be  not  pleasing  to  you  I  shall  not  think 
you  worthy  to  be  stiled  by  me  your  loving  friend 
and  servant,  H.  Wobgesibs." 

The  Marquis  was  again  communicated  with  by 
Colonel  Morgan,  who  was  desirous,  before  sending 
the  Marquia  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  to 
satisfy  him  as  to  the  surrender  of  the  garrisons  he 
had  named  in  his  previous  communication.  To 
this  the  Marquis  replied  as  follows : — 

Sir, — In  re»pect  of  yoar  maintaining  any  respect  or 
kindness  towards  me  lest  to  be  divulged  to  the  world 
might  do  yon  any  prejudice,  I  have  thonght  fit  in  yonr 
own  letter  to  return  you  thanks  for  the  same.  And  for 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  if  he  were  h«re  with  all  h's  army,  he 
should  receive  no  other  from  me  than  yon  have  had.  I 
hope  I  serve  (though  not  so  well  as  I  should)  a  mafctec 
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that  is  of  more  might  thAn  all  the  annies  in  the  wotld  & 
and  to  His  holy  wul  and  plearare  I  rabmit  myself,  and 
Sronrself  to  do  what  yon  think  fitting*  and  so  rest 

Tonr  friend  and  servant, 

H.  WOBOnSTEB. 

From  my  dwelling  at  Bagland, 
June  28. 

The  siege  continued,  and  though  approaches 
were  made  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  walls 
of  the  castle,  the  besiegers  seemed  to  lack  the  con- 
fidence for  making  an  attack.  Occasional  sorties 
and  skirmishes  took  place,  in  which  considerable 
valour  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  On  June 
20th  two  more  regiments  were  sent  to 
Raglan,  and  skirmishing  was  actively  renewed  with 
more  or  less  success  to  Morgan's  forces.  On  the 
15th  of  July  Major  Price  and  others  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  we  find  on  the 
28th  July,  Colonel  Morgan  writing  a  letter  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he 
testifies  to  the  valour  of  Comet  Richard  Castle. 

On  August  3,  Colonel  Birch  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing an  entrance  to  some  of  the  works  at  Goodrich 
Castle,  whereupon  the  garrison  hung  out  a  white 
flag  for  a  parley,  which  Birch  refused,  and  went  on 
storming.  The  garrison  then  submitted  to  mercy. 
There  were  60  gentlemen,  150  soldiers,  with  arms, 
ammunition,  and  provisions.  Birch  now,  with 
Colonel  Rainsborough,  who  had  t^ken  Worcester, 
added  their  forces  to  those  surrounding  Raglan. 
The  slow  progress  which  Colonel  Morgan  made 
with  the  siege  induced  Fairfax  himself  to  come  into 
the  county  and  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  *'put 
life  into  the  siege."  'J  he  Lord-General  fixed  his 
head  quarters  at  a  farm  house  called  Cefntyla 
(since  replaced  by  the  modem  residence  known  by 
the  same  nameX  and  lost  no  time  in  renewing  the 
dbmand  for  the  surrender  of  Raglan,  which  Colonel 
Morgan  had  fruitlessly  made.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  his  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  : — 

My  Lord,— Being  come  into  these  parte  with  snob  a 
strength  as  I  may  not  doubt,  but  wi^h  the  same  good 
hand  of  Providence  that  hath  hitherto  blessed  us,  in  snort 
time  to  rednce  the  garrison  of  Kagland  to  the  obedience 
of  the  Parliament ;  I  have  in  order  thereto,  thoofl^ht  good 
to  send  yonr  Lordship  this  smnmoosy  hereby  requiring 
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yoQ  to  deliver  up  to  me  for  the  P«rliftmeiiti  nee,  the  bM 
RarriBon  and  oastle  of  R^laod  ;  which  as  it  onJy 
obatraets  the  kingdom'e  nnivenal  peace,  the  renditioa 
may  beget  each  terms  as  by  delay  or  yain  hopes  cannot 
hereafter  be  expected. 

I  remain,  my  Lord, 
Your  lordship's  most  hnmble  servant, 

Thos.  Faibvax. 
Learner,  before  Racland, 

AngOBt  7th,  1646. 
Yoor  lordship's  speedy  answer  to   this  samaons  ii 
desired. 

The  following  characteriBtio  reply  of  the  Matquia 
was  sent  on  the  same  day : — 

Siri—Althonfth  my  infirmities  might  josUy  claim 
privilege  in  so  sadden  an  answer,  yet  becanse  yon  desire 
It,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  delay  yoor  time,  to  vnnr 
letter  of  summons  to  me  to  deliver  np  my  house,  and  the 
only  house  now  in  my  possession  to  cover  my  head  in  ; 
these  are  to  let  you  know,  that  if  you  did  uncterstand  the 
condition  I  am  in,  I  dare  sav  out  of  your  jndgment  yea 
will  not  think  it  a  reasonable  demand.  I  am  loth  to  be 
the  author  of  mine  own  ruin  on  both  sides,  and  therefore 
desire  leave  to  send  to  his  Majesty  to  know  his  pleasure 
what  he  will  have  done  wiih  his  garrison.  As  for  my 
bouse  I  presume  he  will  demand  nothing;  neither  am  I 
knowing  how  either  by  law  or  oonscienoe  I  should  be 
forced  out  of  it.  To  this  I  desire  your  return,  and  rest 
Your  Excellency's  humble  servant, 

fi.  WOBCXSTEB. 

From  my  poor  cottaee  at  Bagland, 
August  7th,  1646. 

Fairfax  at  once  informs  the  Marquis  that  if  his 
house  had  not  been  formed  into  a  ^rrison  he 
would  not  have  been  troubled ;  and  that  were  it 
disgarrisonod,  neither  the  Marquis  nor  his  house 
should  receive  any  disquiet. 

On  the  next  day  the  Marquis  represents  that 
upon  his  Aiajesty's  promise  of  satisfaction  he  was 
about  twenty  thousand  pounds  out  of  purse,  and  if 
he  should  do  anything  displeasing  to  his  Majesty, 
all  that  would  be  lost.  If  he  might  quietly  receive 
means  of  subsistence,  and  be  in  security  with  the 
Parliament's  approbation,  and  freed  from  the 
malice  of  those  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  within 
the  county,  he  should  quickly  rid  himself  of  the 
garrison,  for  he  had  no  great  cause  to  take  delight 
in  it.  He  further  desired  to  know  what  conditioDB 
he  might  have. 
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The  ooxreBpondence  was  continaed  for  a  week 
and  ultimately  on  the  17th  August,  a  treaty  waa 
concluded,  and  the  surrender  of  the  noble  castle 
agreed  to.  On  the  19th  the  garrison  marched 
out  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  Fairfax  im- 
mediately entered  and  took  possession  of  the  castle 
and  had  a  conference  with  the  aged  Marquis,  and 
departed  the  same  day  for  Chepstow,  where  he 
waa  entertained  by  the  Committee.  Ihe  next  day 
he  reached  Bath,  where  he  remained  some  time  to 
recruit  his  health. 

According  to  Rushworth  there  marched  out  of  the 
castle  the  aged  Marquis,  Lord  Charles  Somerset 
his  sixth  son,  the  Countess  of  Glamorgan,  wife  of 
Lord  Edward  the  Marquis's  eldest  son.  Sir  Philip 
Jones,  and  Lady  Jones,  his  wife,  who  lived  at 
Treowen,  and  who  probably  retired  from  their  own 
houae  to  the  castle  for  better  security;  Dr.  Bailt/, 
the  Marquis's  chaplain  ;  Commissary  Gw^^im, 
four  colonels,  eighty-two  captains,  sixteen 
lieutenants,  six  comets,  four  ensigns,  four  quarter- 
masters, fifty  two  esquires  and  gentlemen.  There 
were  delivered  up  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance,  three 
barrels  of  powder,  great  store  cf  com  and  malt,  wine 
of  all  sorts,  and  beer.  The  horses  left  were  not 
many,  and  these  were  nearly  starved  for  want  of 
hay.  The  store  of  goods  and  furniture  in  the 
castle  was  given  into  the  care  of  Mr  Herbert,  a 
commissioner  of  the  army. 

When  the  news  was  communicated  to  Parlia- 
ment, the  bearers  of  it,  Mr  Heath  and  Mr  Curtis 
were  rewarded  with  the  payment  of  £20. 

Upon  the  surrender  of  Raglan  ^e  noble  resi- 
dence was  ordered  to  be  'slighted'  and  rendered 
untenable,  and  the  command  was  effectually 
obeyed,  followed  by  the  sale  of  the  whole  estate  of 
the  Marquis.  It  had  been  previously  sequestrated, 
and  as  we  have  seen,  much  timber  had  been  cut 
down  and  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  lead  that  covered  the  castle  was  sold 
for  six  thousand  pounds.  The  library,  esteemed 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  was  totally  destroved, 
and  has  since  been  regarded  as  a  national  loss. 
The  rental  of  the  MEtfquis'  estate,  according  to 
the  Pailiamentary  audit  of  that  year,  waa  £20,000 
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perannnm.  The  whole  of  thia  waa  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  Pftrliament.  Of  the  uaea  to  which 
they  applied  it  we  quote  one  or  two  instances 
extracted  from  Whitelock  : — 

"October  20. — Upon  the  petition  of  Mr  Pen- 
noirand  Mr  HiU  for  payment  for  pursuers  sent  by 
them  to  Ireland ;  ordered  that  the  profits  of  the 
estate  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  Lord  Herbert,  and 
Sir  J.  Somerset  should  be  paid  to  them  in  purt  of 
satisfaction." 

*•  March  21. — Order  for  £100  per  annum  to  be 
settled  on  Mr  Peters,  out  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester's 
estate." 

The  aged  Marquis  being  "  left  to  the  mercy  of 
Parliament,"  soon  experienced  the  bitter  meaning 
of  the  phrase.  He  was  taken  to  London  and  there 
immured  in  a  prison  from  which  he  had  no 
deliverance  until  death  put  an  end  to  his  suffer- 
ings. As  the  winter  approached  the  noble 
prisoner,  bound  down  with  the  weight  of  four- 
score years,  deprived  of  the  society  of  friends  he 
valuea,  and  the  comforts  of  life  which  had  been 
his  privilege,  felt  his  position  most  keenly,  and  on 
November  6  he  sent  a  petition  to  Parliament 
setting  forth  that  upon  the  surrender  of  his  house 
at  Raglan  he  chose  rather  to  cast  himself  upon  the 
favour  of  the  Parliament  than  to  secure  the  liberty 
of  his  person  and  disposal  of  his  goods  upon  the 
articles  offered  to  him  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  His 
reason  for  fortifying  his  house  was  to  defend  him- 
self from  the  unruliness  of  soldiers  ;  and  during 
all  the  time  he  was  himself  Oovemor  there,  he 
never  levied  any  contributions  from  the  countiy, 
nor  oppressed  his  neighbours  with  free  quarters  or 
other  incumbrance.  He  did  not  embrace  a 
commission  sent  to  him  by  the  JSAng  to  be 
General  of  South  Wales,  intending  nothing 
but  his  own  preservation ;  and  has  for 
these  three  years  kept  his  chamber,  and  most  part 
of  that  time  his  bed,  through  his  great  infirmities  ; 
and  never  summoned  a  council  of  war,  nor  issued 
any  one  order  save  that  for  the  delivery  up  of  his 
castle.  By  their  lordships'  commands  he  was 
brought  up  to  London  in  great  weakness,  and 
remains  a  prisoner  to  death,  as  well  as  to   theiir 
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hononxs'  pleasure.  He  prayed  for  gracious  con- 
sideration of  hifl  misery. 

The  story  of  the  remaining  days  of  the  Marqnis 
is  soon  told.  On  December  16th  he  again  petitions 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  again  are  the  circum- 
stances of  his  case  recounted.  The  petitioner 
represents  that  he  is  near  upon  four  score  years  of 
age ;  that  upon  the  treaty  of  Raglan  he  put  him- 
self wholly  upon  Parliament,  and  was  brought  up 
to  the  custody  of  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod, 
where  he  has  remained  eight  or  nine  weeks.  On 
account  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  he  cannot  walk 
in  his  chamber,  nor  to  his  bed  without  help,  and 
has  no  means  of  his  own  to  defray  his  necessary 
charges  and  pay  his  great  fees.  He  prays  their 
Lordships  that  inasmuch  as  his  life  cannot  con- 
tinue many  days,  they  will  be  pleased  to  order  that 
he  may  be  freed  of  that  charge,  and  that  he  may 
die  out  of  restraint,  and  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
prisoner  ;  and  may  forthwith  have  such  allowances 
for  his  maintenance  as  they  in  their  wisdom  shall 
think  fit. 

This  petition  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  in  regard  of  his  sickness 
and  want  he  might  have  some  means  allowed  him 
out  of  his  own  estate.  On  the  18th  the  House  was 
informed  of  the  EarFs  death,  and  application  was 
made  for  the  means  to  bury  him.  The  petition  is 
noted,  **  Kead  16th  December,  1646.  Nothing 
done.     Dead,  18th  December,  1646.'' 

The  characteristic  humour  of  the  Marquis  did  not 
desert  him  even  in  the  last  extremity,  for  when 
told  just  before  his  death,  that  Parliament  would 
permit  him  to  be  buried  in  his  family  vault  in 
Windsor  chapel,  he  cried  out  '^  Why  God  help  us 
all,  why  then  I  shall  have  a  better  castle  when 
I  am  dead,  than  they  took  from  me  when  alive." 

Thus  died  the  most  noble  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  wit  and  wisdom,  his 
unswerving  loyalty,  and  unequalled  generosity  to 
his  sovereign. 
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TBMFOBAET  QX7IET. — ^RBNBWZD    HObTHJTIBS  AT 

CABDIFF. 

With  the  fall  of  Raglan  there  was  a  cessation  of 
all  show  of  loyalty  to  the  King,  and  with  it  all 
opposition  to  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  the  dis- 
trict. Many  of  them  were  at  once  removed  from 
Monmouthshire,  and  in  October  Parliament  sent 
down  an  order  for  the  disbanding  of  the  South 
Wales  Horse,  commanded  by  Col.  Herbert. 

As  the  county  quieted  down,  Parliament  too  was 
disposed  to  listen  to  the  appeals  of  some  of  the 
gentry  for  the  removal  of  the  sequestration  upon 
their  property.  Thus  on  November  3rd  an  order 
was  made  for  taking  off  the  sequestration  of  Captain 
Anthony  Morgan's  estate. 

The  traitor  Kyrle,  too,  who  still  remained 
governor  of  the  Castle  of  Monmouth,  sought  to  set 
himself  liRht,  and  regain  that  which  while  a 
Royalist,  ^rliament  had  taken  from  him.  In  his 
petition  to  Parliament  he  set  forth  that  in  June 
1644,  finding  himself  to  have  been  misled  he 
deserted  his  Majesty's  service,  and  joined  that  of 
Parliament ;  and  in  January  1645-6.  was  appointed 
governor  of  Monmouth,  and  raised  a  regiment  of 
foot  and  troop  of  horse  at  his  own  expense,  besides 
other  services  to  Parliament,  yet  the  Committee  for 
Hereford  sequestrated  all  his  estate  in  that  county 
that  came  to  him  from  his  father,  who  had  always 
adhered  to  Parliament.  He  prays  that  the  seques- 
tration may  be  taken  off,  and  the  committee 
ordered  to  restore  anything  already  taken  away. 
Kyrle  was  successful  in  lus  petition,  and  on 
January  13th,  1647,  a  draft  ordinance  was  agreed 
to  removing  the  sequestration. 

In  May,  we  find  *'  the  humble  remonstrance  and 
petition  of  William  Morgan  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, freely  elected  and  returned  Knight  of  the 
Shue  of  Brecon."  He  relates  his  efforts  in 
opposing  the  Commisdioners  of  Array  in  the  county, 
that  he  was  subsequently  made  prisoner  and 
carried  to  Raglan  Castle,  and  thence  to  Oxford, 
and  he  was  forced  to  sit  in  the  Parliament  there ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  able  he  returned  on  bail  to 
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hifl  own  county  and  declared  for  the  Parliament. 
He  prays  that  a  difference  may  be  made  between 
himself  and  others  who  joined  the  King,  and  that 
he  may  be  permitted  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House. 
What  was  done  in  his  case  we  know  not. 

Another  petition  presented  about  the  same  time 
to  Parliament  illustrates  the  sad  and  deplorable 
condition  of  things  which  prevailed  at  the  time  in 
all  classes  of  society.  It  is  the  petition  of  one 
Matthew  Wolfe,  who  states  that  about  twelve 
years  previously  he  entrusted  the  evidences 
relating  to  his  lands  in  Monmouthshire  to  i&lizabeth 
Williams,  who,  by  confederacy  with  the  tenants, 
allowed  them  to  get  possession  thereof,  thereby 
wrongfully  to  detain  his  lands  from  him  ;  petitioner 
obtained  an  order  from  the  Committee  of  Obstruc- 
tions for  the  offenders  to  appear  and  answer,  but 
he  was  unable  to  serve  it,  as  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  then  in  the  hands  of  malignants  ;  he  is 
aged,  feeble,  poor,  and  naked^  and  ready  to  starve 
for  want  of  sustenance.  He  prays  that  his 
grievances  may  be  referred  to  the  Commissioners, 
and  that  he  may  be  protected  until  his  case  is 
tried. 

The  deep  seated  loyalty  of  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict, chilled  for  a  time  by  the  discourtesies  of 
Oerardandthe  cruelties  of  his  followers:  and 
depressed  by  the  unchecked  successes  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces,  began  to  revive  as  restraints  were 
removed,  and  was  enhanced  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
piteous  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester ;  and 
the  indignities  offered  to  the  King,  now  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  Parlii«ment.  It  was  soon  fanned 
into  a  flame,  and  further  hostilities  were  resorted 
to.  The  particulars  preserved  are  somewhat 
meagre,  but  there  is  in  existence  an  old  pamphlet 
published  at  the  time  entitled  '*A  Declaration  of 
proceedings  of  divers  knights  and  other  gentlemen 
in  Glamorganshire  who  declare  for  the  King  and 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  1647."  Major-General  Sir 
Heniy  Stradling,  of  St.  Donat's  Castle,  seems  to 
have  taken  the  lead  in  this  somewhat  unimportant 
outbreak,  and  succeeded  in  getting  about  1,000 
followers.  The^  marched  within  two  miles  of 
Oardi^  their  object  being,  as  sabBeqaentiy  shown, 
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to  obtain  possession  o£  the  castle,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Fritchard.  A  demand  having  been  made 
for  the  surrender  of  the  castle  a  long  correspon- 
dence ensued  between  the  rival  commandets 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  some  particulars  : — 

Proposals  dated  from  Llandaff,  15th  of  June, 
1647,  are  made  to  Colonel  Prichard,  governor  of 
Cardiff,  from  divers  knights  and  gentlemen  at 
Cardiff,  calling  on  him  to  declare  for  the  King, 
Parliament,  and  the  army,  as  they  had  coalesced. 
As  no  answer  was  received,  another  letter  was  on 
the  next  day  sent  demanding  an  immediate  answer 
to  the  preceding  one,  this  being  signed  by  John 
Stradling,  H.  Btradling,  Thomas  Stradling,  Charles 
Kernes,  JSdward  Thomas,  Mobert  Thomas,  Thomas 
Not,  Richard  Bassett. 

Colonel  Prichard  replied  on  the  same  day,  and 
calls  on  them  to  know  by  what  authority  they 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  county,  and  invade  a 
garrison  held  for  the  service  of  the£ang  and  Parlia- 
ment. 

1*he  next  letter,  dated  17th  June,  1647,  contains 
a  declaration  of  hostilities  "  of  the  blood  of  which 
the  Colonel  will  be  guilty." 

From  Cardiff,  on  17th  of  June,  Colonel  Prichard 
calls  upon  them  to  disband  their  illegal  forces, 
expecting  an  immediate  answer. 

On  June  19th,  the  Committee  of  the  County  of 
Monmouth,  met  at  Usk,  and  ^*  Resolved  that  all 
Papists  and  delinquents  be  disarmed  ;  that  all 
desperate  persons  be  seized  and  secured  by  the 
High  Sheriff  of  the  county  with  such  assistance  as 
can  be  raised  to  assist  him  ;  that  all  persons  as  act 
or  adhere  to  continue  this  commotion,  they  shall 
be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  soldiery."  It  was  also 
ordered  by  the  Committee  ''  that  places  of  strength 
are  secured  as  well  as  dangerous  persons,  suspected 
houses  searched,  and  Papists  disarmed  .  .  .  , 
The  Sheriffs  troop  will  be  made  up  one  hundred 
horse  in  a  few  days." 

Major-General  Stradling  failed  to  take  the  castle, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  siege  was  raised.  Major* 
General  Laughame  went  to  suppress  the  rising,  but 
found  all  opposition  had  vaniuied. 
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The  prooeedingB  of  the  Committee  at  this  period 
were  regarded  as  most  despotic  and  alarming.  The 
Boyalists  offered  to  pay  £1,300  a  month  to  Major- 
General  Laughame  for  his  army,  their  rising  being 
only  to  get  rid  of  the  servile  yoke  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Among  other  acts  perpetrated  by  the  Com- 
mittee, it  \b  recorded  that  a  bribe  of  twenty  pounds 
was  received  "of  a  reverend,  learned,  and  faithful 
Divine,  for  sparing  to  make  him  a  delinquent '" 
and  a  *  fanatic's  wife''  was  threatened  that  unless 
she  gave  them  thirty  pounds  she  should  be 
denounced.  The  money  was  paid. 

In  the  beginning  of  1648,  Parliament  seemed  to 
be  of  opinion  that  the  loyalty  of  the  people  in  South 
Wfdes  had  been  crushed  out,  and  therefore  that  the 
military  repression  might  be  safely  removed. 
Accordingly  on  February  17,  orders  were  issued  to 
the  Sheriffs  to  assist  in  disbanding  the  forces 
maintained  there.  Parliament,  however,  soon 
found  that  their  judgment  was  in  error.  There 
was  really  in  the  hea^  of  the  people  but  little 
sympathy  with  their  cause,  and  their  despotic  pro- 
ceedings created  a  complete  revulsion  of  feelmg. 
Though  the  loyalty  of  the  people  grew  daily 
stronger,  Whitelock  would  have  it  believed  that  it 
was  occasioned  partly  by  influences  not  so  commen- 
dable. He  states  that  Hudson,  the  Bang's  guide, 
was  employed  to  carry  letters  to  Major-G«neral 
Laughame,  inviting  him  to  betray  his  trust,  and 
revolt  to  the  King.  At  adl  events,  within  a  very 
brief  period,  we  find  in  South  Wales  that  Major- 
Geneial  Laughame,  Colonel  Poyer,  and  Colonel 
Powell,  and  other  officers  who  had  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  Parliamentary  power  in  that 
district,  acting  in  a  most  zealous  manner  in  the 
cause  of  the  imprisoned  King;  while  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, Sir  Trevor  Williams,  no  less  convinced 
by  his  short  experience  that  the  evils  of  revolution- 
ary Government  were  greatei  than  those  of  the  most 
despotic  monarchy,  again  embraced  the  royal  cause 
with  no  less  fervour  than  he  did  at  the  first  out- 
break. 

The  centre  of  this  new  rising  appears  to  have 
been  in  Carmarthen,  and  abouteight  thousand  men 
s 
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havine  anembled,  they  were  marched  eastwards 
towaras  Cardiff. 

Parliament  was  just  at  this  time  busily  occupied 
in  settling  the  disposal  of  the  plunder  in  their 
possession,  and  one  project  which  concerns  us  was 
for  the  settling  an  allowance  out  of  the  Earl  of 
Worcester's  estate  of  £2,600  annual  value,  upon 
Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  and  his  heirs,  mo- 
fessedly  in  recompense  of  his  great  services.  This 
project  was  agreed  to  in  March  and  sent  to  the 
House  of  Lords  for  approval.  Scarcely  had  this 
business  been  completed  than  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament was  of  necessity  given  to  the  affain  in 
South  Wales,  intelligence  from  that  quarter  repre- 
senting matters  as  being  somewhat  alarming.  No 
time  was  lost  in  taking  steps  to  suppress  the 
rising,  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  Fairfax  informed  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  sent 
forward  Cromwell  with  a  suitable  body  of  forces. 

Before  Cromwell,  however,  could  reach  Wales, 
the  Parliamentary  forces  under  Colonel  Horton, 
one  of  his  favourite  officers,  had  advanced  to  Car- 
diff, towards  which  place  also,  as  we  have  above 
stated,  the  Royalist  troops  were  making  their  way. 
The  opposing  forces  came  into  conflict  at  St. 
Fagan's  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  a  very  sanguinaiy 
battle  was  there  and  then  fought,  many  particulars 
of  which  are  given  in  a  letter  written  on  the  field 
by  Colonel  Oakey,  one  of  the  Parliamentary  officers 
engaged  in  the  battle.     He  thus  writes  : — 

Sib,— Hitherto,  till  this  day,  I  could  not  give  yoa  a 
good  aoceunt  of  oar  Welsh  expeditions.  We  have  had  bo 
many  obBtmctioDs  through  nnseasonshle  weather,  runed 
ways,  want  et  necessaries,  and  other  iaconveniences,  that 
we  may  well  say  of  these  things,  "  Except  the  Lord  had 
been  with  ns  thev  had  swallowed  us  np  quick. "  Bat 
besides  this,  we  had  attending  on  us  a  nnmerons  army 
before  us,  and  behind  us  a  great  party.  We  divers  ways 
sought  an  opportunitv  to  fight  with  them,  which,  till 
this  instant  we  could  never  do  ;  they  before  taking 
always  the  advantage  of  their  Welsh  ways,  hills,  and 
rivers.  This  posture  they  oontinaed  in,  till  diTers  of  oar 
soldiers  were  wearied  ont,  and  both  foot  and  horse  so  far 
spent,  as  the  enemy  himself  knew.  This  great  advaatMe 
over  ns,  and  out  of  that  consideration  havine  mightily 
increased  his  army,  and  we,  through  all  these  inoon- 
venienoes,  somewhat  decreased  ours,  h^  lipon  the  eighth 
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of  this  initant,  about  eight  of  tke  clock  in  the  f erenoon, 
proffered  us  battle.  We,  seeing  his  nnmber,  and  he  being 
upon  ns  before  we  were  well  aware  of  him,  goitted  onr 
present  station,  which  was  at  St.  Pagan's.  The  enemy 
drew  into  the  place  of  our  guards,  but  we,  being  very 
loath  to  retreat  upon  a  littie  hill  near  St.  Fagan's,  made 
good  our  ground,  drew  up  our  army,  faced  the  enemy.  A 
forlorn  hope  of  horse  ana  dragoons  were  drawn  up  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  <irodf rey,  and  another  forlorn 
hope  of  foot,  under  a  lieutenant  of  foot.  Next  them 
marched  the  firelocks,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Garland ;  in  the  right  wing  marched  Colonel  Horton, 
commander-in-chief,  in  the  left  flank  marched  the  horse 
under  the  command  of  Major  Barton,  with  some 
dragoons.  The  body  being  thus  drawn  up.  the  forlorn 
hope  of  horse  advanced,  and  immediately  charged  them, 
routed  them,  and  killed  some  of  them.  Colonel  Oakey 
upon  this  taking  advantage  of  the  enemy's  running, 
commanded  presently  Captain  Garlsmd  with  the  firelocks. 
Captain  Mercer  with  a  commanded  party  of  dragoons 
and  some  horse,  to  second  the  forlorn  nope. 
These  falling  on  into  another  ground  where  the 
enemy  were  lining  the  hedges,  drove  them  from 
hedge  to  hedge,  and  pursued  them.  The  enemy 
in  this  retreat  having  so  many  reserve  of  foot  at 
every  hedge,  he  makes  a  stay  with  a  new  parW.  Still 
Colonel  Oakey  commanded  the  par^,  both  of  firelocks, 
dragoons,  and  horse  to  advance.  Tlie  enemy  having  a 
numerous  army  of  foot,  still  ever  and  anon  sends  fresh 
reserves,  but  at  the  end  he  was  beat  by  lus  party  of  foot 
and  horse  to  a  water,  and  from  thence  over  a  river,  where 
again  he  made  good  his  ground.  There  the  dispute  lasted 
a  long  while,  till  our  body  of  horse  and  foot  advanced 
where  the  horse  with  the  foot  making  way  and  charging 
wish  the  foottupon  the  musqueteers,  through  the  goodness 
of  God,  after  an  hours  dispute  they  were  put  to  rout.  We 
pursued,  took  divers  pnfoners,  the  number  as  yet  un- 
known, and  the  quality.  We  hear  of  some  men  of  quality 
both  killed  and  taken,  this  for  the  present  in  brief.  We 
can  give  you  an  account  that  there  are  far  mere  prisoners 
taken  than  the  number  of  our  army  was,  so  th%t  we  can 
well  say,  'God  has  done  great  things  for  us,  in  mightily 
stirring  up  the  spirits  of  officers  and  soldiers,  so  ^  as 
courageously  each  one  in  his  place  in  this  business  doing 
his  part  We  can  truly  sav  that  this  was  the  hand  of 
God,  we  being  but  a  handful  in  comparison  to  their  great 
army,  which  naight  have  been  a  sufficient  motive  te  have 
caused  us  to  refuse  to  fight,  yet  the  consideration  of  the 
great  disadvantage  the  retreat  would  have  been  to  ns  in 
future  proceedings.  These  were  motives,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  former  difficulties,  to  induce  us  to  fight  where 
through  the  Lord  we  had  an  answerable  success  in  which 
let  the  glory  be  given  te  Grodand  not  to  man.    Our  victory 
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_  an  atoo^nte  vsot  of  tfaem  with  veiy  little  km  to  oar* 
aelvea  some  few  bT  men  we  had  killed,  the  maHnoiMi  of 
tbennmber  caused  preat  admiiatiott  both  to  va  and  the 
enemy.  JLKvera  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  forty  to  one, 
and  about  2,600  take^.  The  ch^ef  of  them  that  we 
can  hear  of,  was  liajor*Gkneral  Stradling,  bat  none  of 
oar  party  {i.e.,  offioere)  e'tber  killed  or  wounded 
Captain  x7icho]as  and  Corret  Oakey  were  both  shot 
through  their  hats,  but  free  from  any  other  hurt.  There 
have  been  a  few  men  of  my  troop  lolled,  and  eorae  hurt, 
but  not  many,  for  which  and  all  other  mercies  I  desire 
God  ma]r  have  the  glory.  By  the  rezt  post  ^ou  shall  hear 
more,  tlus  being  done  in  haste  on  the  field  ;  m  the  mean- 
time I  refer  you  to  C:iptain  M^^roer,  who  can  fully  resolve 
you.  No  more  for  present.  I  tp\e  my  leave  ana  remain. 
Your  sorvant  to  command, 

JoHH  Oakxt. 
From  the  field  by  8t  Fagan's,  this  dghth  of  May.  1648, 

From  other  accounts  it  would  appear  that  the 
battle  commenced  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing,  and  for  about  two  houn  the  fighting  was  veiy 
severe.  By  ten  o'clock  the  ParliamentariaDs  were 
victorious  all  along  the  line,  and  the  ^Royalists 
routed  and  disorganised  in  erdeavouring  to  escape 
were  slaughtered  in  large  numbers.  In  attempt- 
ing to  fold  the  river  Sly  many  were  drowned,  and 
such  was  the  sacrifice  of  life  tradition  affirms,  that 
**the  waters  of  the  river  Ely  were  red  with  blood  on 
the  day  of  the  battle  ;'*  and  that  '*  the  battle  gave 
65  widows  to  the  parish  of  St.  Fagans,  and  upwards 
of  700  to  the  county  of  Glamorgan."  Three 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  30  colours  and 
standards,  300  horses,  and  all  the  ammunition,  so 
that  the  army  of  8,000  was  almost  annihilated. 

On  the  news  of  the  victory  at  St.  Fagan's  being 
made  kno'vi  i  to  Parlian  ent^  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  11th  of  Mfj,  granted  Captain  Mercer 
£100,  and  Colonel  Bethel  £160  for  being 
messengers  of  *'  this  good  news ;"  and  as  a  punish- 
ment to  Laughame,  who  had  desert  3d  their  cj^use, 
they  ordered  the  landed  estate  they  had  formerly 
given  him  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  to 
be  given  as  gratitude  to  Colonel  Horton  and  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  engaged  in  the  action.  On 
the  very  next  day  a  con^naittee  of  the  House  was 
appointed  for  the  dispot  i  of  the  prisoners  taken, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  Prince  Philip^  [of  the  State 
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of  Venice,  should  have  1,000  of  them  on  giving 
good  security  for  the  landing  them  in  Italy.  The 
city  of  London  was  desired  to  call  together  the 
Common  Council  that  the  good  successes  in  Wales 
might  be  communicated  to  them.  The  17th  of  the 
month  was  appointed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  events.  The  House  kept  the  day  ;  but  it  was 
not  much  observed  in  the  city. 
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CROBfWBLL  nr  WALES. — FINAL  SUBGS   OF    CHEPSTOW 
CASTLE. — LETTBK  FROM  CBOMWELL. 

ReT«rtiDs  now  to  Cromweiri  prooeedings  in 
Wales,  we  find  that  he  arrived  at  Monmouth  on 
the  10th  May,  and  here  it  was  that  he  receiyed  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  victory  which  his  troopa 
under  Colonel  Horton  had  gained  two  days 
before.  On  the  following  day,  May  11th, 
Cromwell  proceeded  to  Chepstow,  which 
town  had  been  since  the  surrender  of  the 
castle  in  October,  1645,  the  seat  of  the  Parliament 
tary  Committee  for.  the  county.  The  castle  had 
also  been  held  for  the  Parliament  by  Colonel 
Thomas  Hughes  of  Moynes  Court,  whose  brother 
Charles,  who  seated  himself  at  Trostrey,  was  a 
major  in  the  Marquis  of  Worcester's  regiment,  and 
as  zealous  and  useful  an  adherent  to  the  royal  cause 
as  Thomas  was  to  the  Parliament.  A  few  days 
before  Cromwell's  arrival,  and  durinff  the  absence 
of  the  governor,  a  correspondence  with  some  officers 
in  the  garrison  was  opened  up  by  royalist  officers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Sir 
Nicholas  Kemeys,  of  Uanvair  Iscoed,  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  horse  in  the  King's  service.  Mr 
Thomas  Lewis,  St.  Pierre ;  Mr  Wuliam  Morgan,  ef 
Pembridge,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Monmouthshire  ; 
and,  strange  to  say.  Sir  Trevor  Williams,  of  Llan- 
gibby,  once  again  a  supporter  of  the  royalist  cause, 
are  mentioned  as  giving  support  to  the  preject 
they  had  in  hand,  viz.,  the  surprise  of  the  garrison. 
The  attempt,  when  made,  was  successful.  Posses- 
sion of  the  post  was  gained  one  night,  and  though 
an  officer  of  the  garrison  named  Cantrell,  with  a 
few  of  the  soldiers,  retreated  to  a  tower  and  made 
a  show  of  defence,  the  castle  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  royalists,  and  Captain  Herbert,  chief 
in  command,  with  all  the  garrison,  were  made 
prisoners. 

When  Cromwell  left  Monmouth,  he  thought  to 
take  Chepstow  by  storm.  He  found  some  of  CoL 
Herbert's  forces  assembled  with  a  view  to  recover 
the  place.  Colonel  Pride's  men  have  the 
credit  of  attacking  the  place  so  furiously  that  they 
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found  little  difficulty  in  gaininff  possession  •!  the 
town  and  beating  the  soldiers  back  into  the  castle. 
An  assault  was  made  upon  the  castle  in  vain,  and 
Cromwell  sent  to  Bristol  for  some  good  guns,  and 
being  anxious  to  lose  no  time  in  reaching  South 
Wales,  left  Colonel  Ewer  behind  him  with  instruc- 
tions to  lay  siege  to  the  Castle.  Crom  well  pushed 
forward  through  Newport  and  Cardiff,  where  he 
was  on  the  15th  ;  and  finding  there  no  matters  of 
importance  to  detain  him,  started  for  Pembroke, 
which  place  he  reached  without  opposition  on  the 
24th. 

Colonel  Ewer,  by  Cromwell's  orders,  began 
energetically  to  lay  siege  to  the  castle.  The  attack- 
ing force  comprised  a  train  of  artillery,  seven  com- 
panies of  foot,  and  four  troops  of  horse.  The 
garrison  under  Sir  ]!9icholas  Kemeys,  a  gentleman 
remarkable  for  his  stature  and  strength,  consisted 
of  only  160  men.  This  small  force  nost  gallantly 
defended  themselves  until  their  scanty  store 
of  provisions  was  exhausted,  and  even  then 
refused  to  surrender  on  assurance  of 
quarter  given  them.  They  relied  as  a 
last  extremity  upon  being  able  to  effect  an 
escape  in  a  boat,  but  in  the  design  they  were  pre- 
vented by  the  intrepidity  of  a  soldier  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary army,  who  courageously  swam  across  the 
river  with  a  knife  between  his  teeth,  cut  the  rope, 
and  brought  the  boat  away. 

Colonel  Ewer's  graphic  report  of  the  surrender  of 
the  castle,  in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  as  follows  : — 

Sir,— Lientenant-Greneral  Cromwell  having  to  march 
towards  Pembroke  Castle,  left  me  with  my  regiment  to 
take  in  the  Castle  of  Chepstow,  which  was  possessed  by 
Sir  Nicholas  Kemys,  and  with  him  officers  and 
soldiers  to  the  nnmber  of  120.  We  drew  close  about  it 
and  kept  strong  guards  upon  them  to  prevent  them  from 
storing  ont,  and  so  to  make  their  escape.  We  sent  for 
two  guns  from  Olomoester,  and  two  off  a  ship  board,  and 
planted  them  against  the  castle.  We  raised  (razed)  the 
battlements  of  their  towers  with  onr  great  guns,  and 
made  their  gnns  tmnsefol  for  them.  We  also  played  with 
oar  shorter  pieces  into  the  castle.  One  shot  fell  into  the 
Bovemor'B  chamber,  which  caused  him  to  remove  his 
lodgings  te  the  other  end  of  the  castle.  We  then  prepared 
our  batteriesy  and  this  morning  finished  thent.    About 
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tfrel?e  of  Ae  dock  wo  'made  a  hole  through  the  wiD,  m> 
low  that  a  maa  miRht  walk  into  it.  The  eoldien  in  the 
castle  perceiying  that  we  were  like  to  make  a  breach 
cried  oat  to  oar  eoldien  that  they  would  yield  the  cattle, 
and  many  of  them  did  attempt  to  come  ,away.  I  canard 
my  Boldiere  to  fire  at  them  to  keep  them  in.  Eaqnire  Lewis 
oomes  upon  the  wall  and  speaka  to  some  gentlemen  of  the 
county  that  he  knew,  and  tells  them  th»t  he  was  willing 
to  yield  to  meroy.  They  came  and  acquainted  me  with  his 
desire,  to  which  I  answered  that  it  wafe  not  my  work  to 
treat  with  particular  men,  hut  it  was  Sir  Nicholas 
Kemeys,  with  his  officers  and  all  his  soldiers,  that  I 
aimed  at ;  but  the  governor  refused  to  deliver  up  the  castle 
upon  these  terms  that  Esquire  Lewis  desired,  but  desired  to 
speak  with  me  at  the  drawbridge,  while  I  altogether  refused 
to  haye  any  such  speech  with  him  because  he  refused 
Lieutenant-GenerM  OromweU's  summons;  but  being 
over  persuaded  by  some  gentlemen  of  the  county  that 
were  there,  presently  I  dismounted  from  my  horse  and 
went  unto  the  drawbridge,  where  he  through  the  port 
hole  spake  with  me.  That  which  he  desired  was  that  he, 
with  all'his  officers  and  soldiers,  might  march  out  of  the 
castle  without  anything  being  taken  from  them  ;  to  which 
I  answered  that  X  would  give  him  no  other  terms  but 
that  he  and  all  that  were  with  him  should  submit  to 
mercy,  which  he  swore  he  would  not  do.  I  presently 
drew  off  the  soldiers  from  the  castle,  and  caused  them  to 
stand  to  their  arms ;  but  he,  refusing  to  come  out  upon 
those  terms,  the  soldiers  deserted  him,  and  came  runniog 
out  at  the  breach  we  had  made.  My  soldiers  seeing 
them  run  out,  ran  in  at  the  same  place,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  the  castle  and  killed  Sir  Nicholas  Kemys, 
and  likewise  him  that  betrayed  the  castle,  and  wounded 
divers,  and  took  prisoners  as  followeth  : — Esquire  Lewis, 
Major  Lewis,  Autjor  Thomas,  Captain  Morgan,  Captain 
Bockeswell,  Captain  John  Harris,  Captain  Christopher 
Harris,  Captain  Mancell,  Captain  Pinner,  Captain 
Doule,  Captain  Bosstree,  Lioutenaot  Kemjrs,  Lieutenant 
Leach,  Lieutenant  Codd,  Ensign  Watkins,  Ensign  Mor- 
gan, with  other  officers  and  soldiers  to  the  number  of 
120.  These  prisoners  we  put  into  the  Church,  and  shall 
keep  them  till  I  r«K;eive  further  orders  from  Lieutenant- 
General  Cromwell. 

This  is  all  at  present,  but  that  I  am  your  humble 
servant, 

Isaac  Ewbb. 

Chepstow,  May  28,  1648. 

From  other  accounts  we  learn  that  no  less  than 
forty  men  of  the  garrison  were  killed.  The  gall&nt 
commander.  Sir  Nicholas  Kemys,  is  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  the  soldiers  in  cold  blood,  and  that 
they  mangled  his  body  in  the  moat  horrid  manner, 
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and  wore  portions  of  his  remains  in  their  hats  as 
irophieB  oi  their  yictoxy. 

Whether  so  barbarous  an  act  were  committed  or 
not,  certain  it  is  that  not  a  atone  or  memento  of 
any  kind  marks  the  spot  where  the  body  of  this 
distinguished  officer  was  deposited. 

The  re-taking  of  the  castle  was  considered  by  the 
Parliament  of  such  importance  that  the  captain 
who  brought  the  news  was  rewarded  with  £50,  and 
the  Parliament  directed  that  a  letter  of  thanks 
should  be  drawn  up,  and  sent  from  that  House  to 
Colonel  Ewer  and  the  officers  and  soldiers 
employed  on  that  service. 

On  Oromwell's  arrival  at  Pembroke,  he  encoun- 
tered fierce  and  stubborn  resistance  from  the 
stout-hearted,  though  eccentric,  Poyer  ;  and  while 
here  waiting  for  heavier  ordnance,  and  enduring 
repeated  diMsomfiture  of  his  assaults,  he  writes  to 
Oolonel  Saunders,  at  Brecon,  to  arrest  Mr  William 
Morgan,  of  Pembridge,  the  Hiffh  Sheriff  of  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  Sir  Trevor  Williams,  for  their 
share  in  the  plot  for  surprising  Ohepstow  Castle. 

The  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

To  Major  Thomas  Saanders,  at  Breoknook ;  These 
Before  Pembroke,  17th  June,  1648. 

Sir, — I  send  yon  this  enclosed  by  itself  beoause  of  its 
great  moment.  The  other  von  may  oommnnicate  to  Mr 
Knmsey,  as  far  as  yon  think  fit.  I  have  written  I 
would  not  have  him  or  other  honest  men  discouraged 
that  I  think  it  not  fit  at  present,  to  enter  into  contests ;  it 
will  be  good  tn  yield  a  little  for  public  advantage,  and 
truly  that  is  my  end ;  wherein  I  desire  you  to  satisfy 
them. 

I  have  sent,  as  my  letter  mentions,  to  have  you  remove 
out  of  Brecknockshire,  indeed  into  that  part  of  Gla- 
morganshire which  lieth  next  Monmouthihire.  For  this 
end ;  we  have  plain  discoveries  that  Sir  IVever  Williaau, 
of  Llangibby,  about  two  miles  from  XJsk,  in  the  county 
of  Monmouth,  was  very  deep  in  the  plot  of  betraying 
CheiMtow  Castle,  so  that  we  are  out  of  doubt  of  his 
guiltiness  thereof.  I  do  hereby  authorise  you  to  seiae  him ; 
as  also  the  High  Sheriff  of  Monmouth,  Mr  Morgan,  who 
was  in  the  same  plot. 

Bat  because  Sir  Trevor  Williams  is  the  more  dangerous 
man  by  far  I  would  have  yen  seise  him  first,  and  the  other 
will  be  easily  had.  To  the  end  yen  might  not  be 
frustrated  ana  that  yen  may  not  be  deceived,  I  think  fit 
to  give  you   some  ehavaotezs  of  the  man,  and  some 
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how  thinp  Htead.    He  i»  a  idmi,  m.  I  mb 

informed,  fall  of  craft  and  aahtUity;  very  bold  and 
reflolutc  :  bath  a  bouse  at  Llaogibby  well  stored  with 
artns,  and  very  strong ;  his  neigblKJUrs  about  him  are  rery 
zbali^arit  and  mnch  for  him — who  are  very  apt  to  recicae 
fakn  if  appreheA'ted,  much  more  to  discovir  anythiag 
which  may  prevent  it.  He  is  fntl  of  jfuloosy,  partly  oat 
of  goilt,  bat  much  mo^  because  be  doubts  thai  some  in 
the  business  have  discovered  him,  wbicb  iculeed  they 
have  :  and  also  because  he  knows  that  his  servant  is 
brou Al  hither,  and  a  minister  to  b^"  exatnindd  here  who 
Ikre  able  to  discover  the  whole  plot 

Tf  you  shnald  narch  directly  into  that  county  aad 
near  hioi,  it's  odds  be  either  fortify  his  hou^e  or  give  you 
the  slip  ;  so  also,  if  you  should  go  to  his  house  and  not 
4ind  him  there,  or  if  you  shouM  attempt  t>>  take  him  and 
miss  t'n  effect  it,  or  if  you  make  any  known  inquiry  after 
him,  it  will  be  dift/tyrdred.' 

Wherefone,  aa  td  the  firrt,  you  have  a  fair  pretence  of 
gwtig  out  of  Brecknockshire  to  quarter  about  .Newport 
and  Gaerleonh  which  is  not  above  four  ox  five  miles  from 
his  house.  You  may  pend  to  Colonel  Herbert,  whose 
house  lieth  in  Monmuuthshire,  who  will  certainly 
aoquaiht  yoti  where  h^  is. 

You  are  aHaa  t<>  send  to  Captain  Nicholas,  who  is 
at  Cheiistow,  to  re<^aire  him  to  asaist  you,  if  he 
(Williams)  should  get  into  his  house  ana  stand  upon  his 
snard.  Samuel  Jones,  who  is  quarter*miwter  to  Colonal 
Herbert's  tnH){)s,  will  be  very  assisting  to  you  if  you  eend 
to  him  to  meet  you  at  hia  quarters,  both  by  letting  you 
know  where  he  is  and  also  in  all  matters  of  intfeUi- 
genoe.  U  there  Hhall  l)e  need,  Captain  Burgeae*  troops, 
now  quartered  in  Glamorganshire,  shall  be  directed  to 
receive  orders  from  yuu. 

You  perceive  b^  all  this  that  we  are,  it  may  be,  a 
little  too  much  sohcitous  in  this  business  ;  it  is  our  fault, 
and  indeed  such  a  temper  cause  (h  us  often  to  over  act  in 
busineKs,  wherefore  without  mnch  ado,  we  leave  it  to 
you  ;  and  you  to  the  guidance  of  God  herein. — Tours, 

Olivsb  Cbohwxlu 
P.S, — If  you  seize  him— let  him  be  brought  by  a 
stroncr  guihrd  to  me.  If  Captain  Nicholas  should  light 
on  him  at  Chepstow,  do  you  strengthen  him  with  a 
strong  guard  to  bring  him.  If  you  sense  his  person,  dis- 
arm his  house,  but  let  not  his  arms  be  embealt- d.  If  you 
need  Captain  Bilrgess'  troop  it  quarters  between  New- 
port and  <  'hepstow. 

Cromwell,  in  another  letter,  tells  Richard  Her- 
bert, of  St.  Julian's,  ^  that  if  he  harbours  or  aids 
either  of  these  offenders,  he  will  cause  his  treason- 
&bl6  nest  to  be  burnt  down  about  his  ears. 

Another  letter  of  Oromwell's  written  abont  this 
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time,  but  of  the  circumBtances  to  which  it  relates 
we  are  not  cognisant,  is  as  follows  : — 

Coll  HuKhes,— Itis  of  aheolnte  necetif ity  tbat  Collini^ton 
and  Ashe  doe  attend  the  Councell  of  Warre,  to  make  good 
what  they  say  of  Edwards.  Let  itt  be  yoat  esptcial 
care  tr>  ge^  thein  into  Monmouthshire  in  ofder  thereunto. 
What  Mr  Herbert  and  Mni  Craddock  hath  promised  to 
them  in  point  of  indemnity  I  will  endeavour  to  have  it 
performed,  and  I  desire  yon  to  certify  as  much  to  them 
tor  their  enconrn'ement.  T  pray  do  this  speedily,  and  I 
shAlI  remain  your  Servant, 

June  the  xxvth,  1648.  O.  Cbohwbll. 

The  Scottish  army  was  at  this  time  so  threatening 
that  Cromwell  alone,  in  the  opinion  of  Parliament, 
was  able  to  sheck  it.  He  was  accordingly  desired 
to  retire  from  South  Wales  and  proceed  to  the 
North  for  the  purpose.  He  hastily  passed  through 
Newport  and  from  thence  to  Monmouth,  on  his 
way  to  Gloucester.  At  Monm-  uth  Cromwell  had 
a  difficulty  with  his  soldiers,  some  of  whom  mutinied 
on  account  of  their  pay  being  in  arrear.  This  flying 
visit  to  Monmouth  was  also  memorable  inasmuch  as 
Cromwell's  career  was  on  the  point  of  being  brought 
to  a  close.  He  was,  it  appears,  being  entertained 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr  Fortune  when  th«^  circumstance 
becoming  known  to  a  hot-headed  Royalist  named 
Evans,  he  waited  for  an  opportunity,  and  was  subse- 
quently detected  in  being  about  to  shoot  at  Cromwell 
tnrou^'h  the  parlour  window  of  Mr  Fortune's 
house.  He  was  restrained  by  the  by-standers, 
and  Cromwell  departed  for  Gloucester  uninjured. 

Scott,  in  the  history  of  Newport,  records  a 
tradition  that  when  CromwelPs  forces  were 
encamped  on  Fairoak  Hill,  in  the  parish  of 
Christchurch,  a  man  in  disguise  entered  the  tent 
of  the  general  and  offered  to  betray  the  castle  of 
Newport  by  the  discovery  of  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage leading  to  its  centre.  It  is  stated  that  the 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  bribe  bestowed,  and  by 
this  mode  of  treacheiy  possession  of  the  castle  was 
gained.  The  betrayer,  however,  was  hanged  on 
the  nearest  tree.  With  a  view  to  strengthen  the 
tradition,  Scott  adds  that  a  subterranean  passage 
was  discovered  when  excavations  were  being  made 
lor  the  Monmouthshire  Canal.  A  similar  tale  is 
told  with  regard  to  Cardiff  Castle  and  a  dozen  other 
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<»8tl68  throughout  the  kingdom  with  which  the 
Dame  of  Cromwell  has  been  associated. 

The  insurrection  of  1648  was  at  length  entirely 
suppressed,  and  King  Oharles  was  brought  to  trial 
in  January,  1649,  beheaded  at  Whitehall. 

At  the  trial  of  the  King  several  witnesses  were 
examined  against  him,  on  the  25th  June,  1648, 
who  were  residents  in  Monmouthshire.  Among 
those  named  are  **  one  William  Jones,  husband- 
man, of  Usk,  aged  22  years  or  thereabouts,"  and 
''David  Evans,  smith,  aged  about  23  years." 
Both  these  witnesses  were  present  at  the  unfor- 
tunate battle  of  Naseby. 

The  death  of  the  King  was  the  culmination  of 
the  civil  struggle,  and  after  that  event,  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  county  were  for  some  years 
comparatively   unimportant. 

In  June,  1649,  the  question  of  dismantling  the 
several  castles  in  the  county  was  considered,  and 
that  of  Goodrich  was  referred  to  the  Oouncil  of  State, 
by  whose  orders  the  work  of  demolition  proceeded; 
but  no  sooner  was  the  work  accomplished  than, 
regreting  the  haste  with  which  they  had  acted. 
Parliament  atoned  for  the  destruction  by  paying  Uie 
Countess  of  Kent  £1,000.  The  order  was  made 
on  the  14th  September,  and  its  issue  was  probably 
brought  about  through  private  influence,  for 
Whitelock^  relating  to  this  circumstance,  adds, 
''herein  by  the  desire  of  Mr  Selden,  I  did  the 
Countess  some  service." 

Whitelock  took  occasion  te  notice  that  at  the 
assizes  held  at  Chepstow  in  April,  1650,  "  there 
was  as  great  an  appearance  of  gentlemen  md  free- 
holders as  ever  was  seen  in  the  county,"  an 
evident  indication  that  peace  and  tranquility  pre- 
vailed. The  idea  of  permanent  peace  is,  however, 
shocked  by  a  statement  of  the  same  authority,  that 
a  Scotchman  was  at  the  same  time  going  about  the 
county  disffuised  as  a  beggar,  assuming  that  dis- 
ffuise  in  order  the  better  to  notify  to  the  King's 
friends  that  there  would  be  shortly  a  strons  party 
of  Scots  in  the  county  to  join  them  in  setting  up 
King  Charles  11. 
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The  last  chapters  in  this  series  of  Facts  and 
Traditions  related  to  the  scenes  and  events 
which  occurred  in  Monmouthshire  during  the 
Civil  War  of  the  17th  century,  and  closed 
with  the  death  of  King  Charles  I.  To  the 
military  aspect  of  the  struggle  waged  between 
King  Charles  and  the  Parliament,  chiefly  on  the 
question  of  prerogative,  chief  attention  was  there 
given,  but  another  issue  equally  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  people  had  been  raised  between 
between  different  sections  of  the  community  hold- 
ing opposite  religious  views,  which  only  became 
fuQy  developed  after  the  death  of  the  King.  It  is 
now  therefore  proposed  to  carry  the  history  a  stage 
farther,  and  lay  before  the  reader  some  facts  which 
will  enable  them  to  form  an  idea  of  the  state  of 
the  district  during  the  period  when  the  country 
was  agitated  by  the  great  Puritan  movement. 

At  the  present  time,  when  Li^rationists  are 
loudly  clamouring  for  the  Disestablishment  and 
Disendowment  of  the  Church,  when  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  is  found  declaiming  against  the  existing 
•rder  of  things,  inciting  the  masses  to  deeds  of. 
violence,  and  eliciting  their  sympathy  om  account 
of  a  debt  which  he  says  ho  has  to  pay  for  wrongs 
alleged  to  have  been  done  to  his  ancestors ;  and 
farther,  when  to  a  large  extent  history  threatens 
to  repeat  itself,  it  is  well  that  more  light  should  bo 
■hod  upon  tranBaotioDB  dimmed  by  lapse  of  time 
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and  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  glare  of  minor 
facts  illumined  by  the  heat  of  aoceasing  bigotry 
and  prejudice. 

It  18  pretty  veil  anderatood  that  the  great  con- 
test of  the  17th  century  which  culminated  in  the 
power  of  the  sword,  wan  not  only  a  contest  between 
the  King  and  his  Parliament,  but  a  struggle  also  by 
the  Puritan  party  to  destroy  in  the  English  Church 
not  only  the  impress,  but  the  semblance  of  Popery, 
with  which  it  was  supposed  the  King  bad  much 
B}mpathy.  Ihe  Church  being  naturally  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order,  gave  countenance  and  aid 
to  the  cause  of  the  King,  though  perhaps  not  all 
too  wisely.  Parliament  was  supported  to  a  man 
bj  the  party  of  Puritans  to  whom  the  form  of 
religion  as  established  under  the  influence  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  was  more  hateful  than  the 
the  system  of  limited  mc  naichy  against  which  they 
fought.  The  supporters  cf  the  Church  and  Crown 
were  one  party  ;  the  Parliamentary  and  the 
Puritan  party  weie  one  also,  and  equally  as  com- 
pact. The  existence  and  force  of  this  state  of' 
things  throughout  the  contest  is  generally  veiy 
lightly  set  forth,  but  on  a  close  investigation  it  will 
be  found  to  have  had  a  considerable  effect  in 
engendering  great  bitterness  of  feeling  among  all 
classes. 

The  acts  cf  the  King,  whatever  violence  they  did 
to  the  constitution,  were  such  as  could  not  be  im- 
mediately or  directly  felt  injuriously  by  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  especially  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country.     If  the  King  enforced  loans,  it  wss  the 
monied  classes  who  parted  with  their  riches,  the 
poor  man  being  none  the  worse.    If  ship  money 
were  levied,    the   impost  was  not  universal,  and 
where  collected  not  in  its   amount  a  very  heavy 
burden.     A  church,  however,   existed,  and  its  in- 
fluence was  exerted  in  every  parish.     To  raise  an 
outer;  against  this,  to  revive  a  smouldering  agita- 
tion against  Popery,  to  denounce  every  clergyman 
as  scandalous  and    malignant,    and    to   persecute 
every  schoolmaster  because  he  was  an  adherent  of 
the  Church  and  an  aid  to  the  minister,  were  not  a 
difficult  task.    It  was  a  work  congenial  to  a  section 
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of  narrow-minded,  onscrupuIouB  men,  who,  not^ 
content  to  stop  in  their  struggle  ,at  a  oonBtitutiona). 
equilibrium,  pushed  forwara  untiJ  they  attained 
the  summit  of  power.  They  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing many  followers,  and  the  zeal  engendered  by 
them  in  the  name  of  religion  stimulated  the  peopLa 
to  action  against  the  Ktng,  supported  as  he  was  by 
the  Church  party,  far  more  than  any  of  the  delin-. 
quencies  of  which  his  Majesty  was  justly  or 
unjustly  accused. 

It  is  questionable  wheth<)r  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  K  ngland  have  in  their  charity  been  wise 
in  not  making  special  effort  to  keep  alive  ia  the 
memory  of  the  people  a  knowledge  of  the  cruel 
treatment  of  her  clergy  at  this  period.  Walker's 
A  ttempts  towards  Recovering  their  Number  and 
Suffering,  wide  and  comprehensive  as  it  is,  con- 
tains by  no  means  a  complete  record,  and  although  * 
a  meritorious  work  is  comparatively  unknown. 
The  great  body  of  Protestants  possesses  Foxe's 
Book  of  Martyrs  in  a  form  convenient  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  child,  and  Nonconformists, 
both  from  pulpit  and  platform  as  well  as  in  their 
numerous  publications,  never  tire  in  narrating  the 
circumstances  of  the  ejectment  of  2,000  of  their 
ministers  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  It  therefore  seems  that  at  the 
present  juncture  when  the  Church  of  England  is 
once  more  seriously  assailed,  that  a  <;reat  and 
valuable  lesson  which  past  history  should  teach 
will  be  ineffective  if  pains  are  not  taken  to  bring 
into  prominence,  and  impress  the  public  mind  with 
the  persistent  and  malignant  persecutions  which 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  endured  at 
the  hands  of  the  Puritans  during  the  last  years  of 
Charles  I.,  and  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Details  of  the  proceedings  against  the  Church 
and  clergy  in  Monmouthshire  seem  almost  incre- 
dible at  the  present  day,  and  if  the  events  which 
here  occurred  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  Puritanical  \  rinciples  were  admi- 
nistered throughout  the  kingdom,  they  reveal  a  state 
of  things  absolutely  without  parallel  m  its  religi<  us 
history.     It  must  in  candour  be  admitted  that  the 


tr«ftiin«nt  of  MonmonthBhire  wm  exceptionaL  In 
ihiB  county  more  church  liviDgs  were  aequestered, 
more  clergy  ejected,  and  more  fraud  and  injuatioe 
perpetrated  under  the  cloak  of  religion  than  in  any 
other  county  in  the  kingdom. 

Upon  the  errors  or  the  weakness  of  the  Church, 
or  the  origin  or  aim  of  the  Puritan  morement  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  existence,  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  enter.  Much  has  been  written  on  both 
sides,  both  for  and  against.  It  is  intended  here  to 
show,  particularly  with  respect  to  Monmouthshire, 
how  those  who  prated  of  liberty  of  conscience  acted 
towards  those  who  differed  from  them  when  they 
had  the  opportunity  to  wield  the  power  of  peraecu- 
tien  and  oppression  ;  how  they  destroyed  a  religious 
institution,  that  hypocrisy,  novelty,  and  nonsense 
might  prevail,  and  overthrew  beneficial  laws  and 
oonstitutions  to  establiph  anarchy,  confusion,  and 
tyranny. 

The  Puritanical  opinions  which  had  for  some 
years  been  developing  in  the  Church  were  repre- 
sented and  promulgated  in  this  district  by  several 
of  her  ministers  who  afterwards  became  prominent 
in  the  widespread  contest  i^hich  followed,  When 
King  Charles,  in  1633,  under  the  influence  of  Laud, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  revived  the  Declaration 
of  James  I.  regarding  the  Book  of  Sports,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  read  in  all  churches,  the  Arch- 
bishop desired  the  bishops  of  his  province  to  report 
to  him  how  far  the  clergy  in  their  respective 
dioceses  had  conformed  to  the  King's  commands. 
In  accordance  with  this  request  Bishop  Murray,  of 
Uandaff,  in  reporting  upon  his  diocese,  forwarded 
the  names  of  three  ministers  as  having  been  dis- 
obedient, and  further,  that  they  had  preached  very 
schismatically  and  dangerously,  leading  many 
simple  people  after  them.  The  three  ministers 
n&med  were  the  Rev  William  Wroth,  vicar  of 
Llanvaches,  near  Newport ;  the  Rev  William 
Erbery,  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Cardiff,  and  his 
curate,  Walter  Cradock. 

We  have  in  this  work  previouslv  narrated 
the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Wroth, 
and  therefore  it  will  not  be   necessary  again  to 


dwell  upon  them  at  any  lensth.  He  waa  proceeded 
against  by  the  bishop,  and  suspended  from  hia 
living^  but  aocorditog  to  the  bishop's  account  heeub- 
mitted  in  1685.  In  November  1639,  hia  friends 
assembled  at  Llanvaohes  and  constituted  them- 
aelves  the  first  Nonconformist  church  in  the 
Principalis  of  Wales,  choosing  Mr.  Worth  as  their 
pastor.  Earlier  gatherings  of  Dissenteia  have 
been  mentioned,  but  it  is  generally  acceded  that 
the  association  at  Llanvaches  was  tho  earliesl^  recog- 
nised as  a  regularly  oonstitaied  Nonconformist 
church.  This  Nonconformist  church  soon  became 
wonderfully  successful  as  to  numbers,  and  was  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Jessy,  the  pastor  of  the  first 
Independent  Church  in  London,  likened  to  *Hhe 
mother  Church  of  Antiooh  in  the  Gentile  country 
of  Wales — being  very  f ameus  for  her  officers,  mem- 
bers, order,  and  ijifts." 

William  Krbery,  whose  name  is  joined  with  that 
of  Mr.  Wroth  in  the  report  of  the  bishop, 
commenced  his  ministry  at  St.  Woolos  Church, 
Newport.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Roath, 
Cardiff,  in  1604.  He  was  educated  at  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  and  after  taking  degrees,  received 
ordination,  and  commenced  ministerial  work  as 
stated  at  St.  Woolos.  He  was  soon,  however, 
presented  to  the  living  of  St.  Mary's  Cardiff,  and 
It  was  his  conduct  while  holding  that  incumbency 
that  brought  upon  him  the  censure  of  the  bishop. 
He  was  piesecuted  in  the  courta,  but  being  of  an 
intractable  disposition,  neither  prosecution  nor 
suspension  influenced  him  in  his  conduct  as  a 
preacher.  After  considerable  dissension  amang  hia 
congregation,  arising  from  his  erratic  practioea,  he 
resigned  the  vicarage  and  left  the  diocese. 

Walter  Cradock  was  bom  in  Monmouthshire,  at 
a  farm  called  Trevella,  in  the  pariah  of  Llaugwm 
Uoha,  probably  about  1608.  Me  ia  stated  to  have 
been  heir  to  an  estate  worth  £60  a  year  at  that 
time.  Like  Erbery,  he  waa  an  Oxford  man,  though 
his  name  has  mot  been  found  in  the  registers  of 
that  university.  Having  spent  hia  bayhood  near 
Llanvaches,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  w^ 
known  Mr,  Wroth,  and  very  likely  waa  influenoed 
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by  his  teAohing.  Having  oompleted  his  aniFeruty 
education*  he  received  an  appointment  ae  curate  at 
Petanton  upon  Sly,  near  Cardiff,  and  rabeeqaently 
becaoie  curate  of  ii^t.  Mary's,  under  Mr.  Krbeiy, 
the  vicar,  already  mentioned.  Being  only  a  curate 
he  was  not  so  difficult  to  deal  with  as  the  vicar. 
Bit  license  was  suspended  in  1638,  and  his  privilege 
of  using  the  churches  in  the  district  for  preaching 
was  denied  to  him.  It  would  appear  that  after  his 
suspension  from  the  living  at  Cardiff,  Cradock 
obtained  a  curacy  at  Wrexham,  where  he  created 
by  his  preaching  considerable  excitement.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  year  we  find  him  at  Shrewsbury, 
staying  with  a  friend  named  Richard  Symonds, 
a  person  of  Nonconformist  views.  Cradeck  also 
made  the  acqunintanoe  while  here  of  Richard 
Baxter,  from  whose  writings  we  glean  that  Cradock 
was  in  concealment  from  the  bishop's  officer,  and 
that  at  this  time  he  passed  by  the  name  of  Williams. 
From  Shrewsbury  he  found  r«»f  uge  under  the  wing 
of  Sir  Robert  Harley,  of  Brampton  Bri^m,  in  Here- 
fordshire, wh3  was  a  good  friend  to  the  early 
Nonconformists,  and  harboured  their  ministers  in 
his  house.  In  1639  Cradock  was  once  more  in 
Monmouthshire,  and  was  present  at  Llanvaches 
when  the  first  .Nonconformist  church  was  there 
established  under  the  pastorate  of  Mr,  Wroth,  as 
already  noticed. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Nonconformist 
Church  at  Llanvaches  a  second  Society  gathered 
at  Mynyddislwyn,  where  a  Mr  Henry  Walter  was, 
as  Kees'says,  in  his  History  of  Nonconformity  in 
Wales,  **  the  instrument  to  call  most  or  all  the 
original  members."  This  Heniy  Walter,  the 
second  son  of  John  Walter,  Esq.,  of  Pieroefield 
Park,  near  Chepstow,  was  bom  in  16J1,  and 
matriculated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  April  12, 
1633.  His  first  ministerial  charge  was  the 
perpetual  curacy  or  vicarage  of  Mynyddislwyn. 
He  was  a  sympathiser  and  follower  of  Mr  Wroth, 
being  probably  one  of  the  many  by  whose  ministry 
it  was  stated  it  ** pleased  the  Lord  to  convert.*' 
Soon  after  his  induction  he  began  to  display  an 
independence   of  spirit  with   an   earnestness  for 


preaching  not  common  among  the  ministers  in  his 
neighbourhood.  We  find,  toe,  that  he  was 
accustomed,  like  Mr  Wroth,  to  go  over  to  Bristol 
and  preach,  his  name  being  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  Keforming  ministers  ef  drouth  Wales. 

The  earnestness  and  energy  of  the  ministers 
named  would  not  allow  them  to  be  silent.  Though 
deprived  of  the  churches  formerly  used  by  them 
they  still  preached  to  the  people,  both  under  cover 
and  in  the  open  air,  not  only  on  Sundays,  but 
every  day  as  an  opportunity  offered.  The  story  of 
their  prosecution  was  received  with  much  sym- 
pathy, and  a  band  of  followers  gathered  around 
them  determined  so  far  as  they  were  able  to  stand 
by  them  and  seek  redress  for  the  supposed  wrongs 
they  had  suffered. 

When  the  differences  between  the  King  and 
Parliament  became  acute,  and  the  people  were 
almost  compelled  by  circumstances  to  declare  for 
one  side  or  the  other,  the  schismatic  preachers 
named,  with  their  followers,  joined  politics  with 
their  profession  of  religion  and  gave  tneir  support 
to  the  Parliamentary  cause.  Wroth,  who  was  now 
a  very  aged  man,  died  shortly  before  the  war  broke 
out,  and  was  in  accordance  with  the  desire  he  had 
expressed  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of 
his  own  parish.  The  other  ministers  experienced 
so  strong  a  feeling  against  them  in  the 
district  that  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  leave. 
Cradock  and  Erbery  travelled  the  country  for  a 
time  and  became  as  preachers  more  notorious  thaa 
popular.  With  the  Rev.  Henry  Walter  they  are 
foimd  to  have  frequented  the  rendezvous  of  Non- 
conforming ministers  in  London,  and  in  the 
religious  arrangements  which  were  afterward 
carried  out  in  Wales,  all  three  were  appointed  to 
take  a  leading  part. 

In  the  more  central  parts  of  England  an  agita* 
tion  against  the  Church  of  a  somewhat  different 
character  had  been  promoted  by  men  like  Pryn, 
Burton,  and  Bastwick,  who  assailed  the  EstaV 
lishment  and.  its  Bishops  with  a  violence  of 
language  unequalled  in  tne  present  day,  so  that 
when  the  Long  Parliament  met  in  November,  1640, 
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ihtrewAsa  readiness;  ahown  to  present  petitions 
craving  for  redress  of  grievances  alleged  to  exist 
in  the  Church  and  State.  These  petitions  gave 
encouragement  to  those  in  the  House  who 
favoured  them.  A  Committee  of  F  elision  was 
appointed,  and  an  attack  upon  the  Church  was 
macle  pari  passu  with  that  on  the  Itfonarchy.  '\  he 
Bishops  were  the  £rst  object  of  attack,  and  a  bill 
was  framed  and  brought  in  to  remove  them  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  aud  also  from  holding  any 
office  whatever  in  secular  affairs.  The  action  of 
Parliament  stimulated  the  agitators  out  of  doors, 
and  the  agitation  soon  became  general  throughout 
the  country.  Clatendon  states  that  the  Press  was 
used  to  publish  the  most  invective,  seditious,  and 
scurrilous  pamphlets  that  wit  and  malice  could 
invent.  The  clamour  maintained  in  the  country 
gave  iucreaaed  boldness  to  those  in  Parliament. 

In  January  1641,  the  Commons  by  their  own 
authority,  ordered  that  Commissioners  should  be 
sent  into  all  counties  to  deface,  demolish,  and  quite 
take  away  all  images,  altars,  crucifixes,  super- 
stitious pictures,  monuments,  and  relics  of 
idolatry  out  of  all  churches,  &c.  The  execution 
of  this  order  in  some  cases  was  carried  out  by  men 
blinded  by  ignorance  or  fanaticism,  who  destroyed 
many  valuable  monuments  and  profaned  many 
churches.  It  was  in  virtue  of  this  order  that  the 
celebrated  Paul's  cross  in  London  was  taken  down, 
a  structure  at  which,  as  one  writer  remarks, 
^'  More  learned  men  had  appeared,  and  out  of 
which  more  sound  und  good  divinity  had  been 
delivered  than  perhaps  any  one  pulpit  since  the 
first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  could  ever  glory  in. " 
It  was  in  virtue  of  this  direction  of  the  Commons 
also,  that  the  crosses  standing  in  nearly  all  our 
parish  churches  were  everted  and  destroyed.  The 
cross  has  been  an  object  of  veneration  from  early 
Christian  times,  and  in  England  it  had  been 
customary  to  erect  them,  not  only  in  churchyards, 
but  in  public  places  for  the  purposes  of  public  prayer. 
,  jSow,  however,  the  sacred  erections  wherever  found 
,wei«  desecrated,  aud  worshippers  who  regarded 
them  as  emblems  of  the  Christian  faith  saw  thehi 
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ruthlessly  demolished.  In  some  churchyards  the 
base,  and  in  others  portions  of  the  pedestal  of 
ancient  crosses  still  remain  and  may  to  the  reader 
have  been  the  object  of  curious  inquiry.  The 
remains  of  such  crosses  are  still  visible  in  the 
churchyards  of  (}oldcliff,  Magor,  Undy,  Marsh- 
field,  Sudbrook,  Llantamam,  and  no  doubt  in  many 
ether  churches  of  the  county.  Portions  of  ancient 
crosses  exist  also  on  the  roadside  at  Redwick 
and  one  such  will  be  familiarly  recognised  at  the 
entrance  to  R  avelook -street  on  Stow  Hill.  The 
remains  we  have  referred  to,  after  a  period  of  at 
least  240  years,  testify  at  least  to  the  fanaticism, 
if  not  the  godlessness,  of  their  destroyers.  The 
defaced  monuments  and  broken  tffigies  in  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Woollos,  Newport,  as  well  as 
the  beheaded  sculptured  figure  on  the  front  of  the 
tower  may  be  likeifvise  assigned  to  the  period  dur- 
ing which  this  iconoclastic  fever  so  severely  raged. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  destruction  of 
crosses  and  monuments  in  the  churches  of  this 
district  was  not  accomplished  until  some  time  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  order  referred  to,  as  the 
Parliamentary  party  had  no  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising power  among  a  people  so  thoroughly  loyal 
both  to  the  Ohurch  and  the  King  as  were  the 
inhabitants  of  Monmouthshire. 

The  weakness  of  the  Parliamentary  party 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
unable  after  several  attempts  to  remove  the  contents 
of  the  county  magazine  from  Monmouth  to  Newport, 
being  frustated  by  the  determined  and  successive 
efforts  of  the  Mayor,  the  Deputy-mayor,  the 
bailiff,  and  justices  of  the  former  borough,  all  of 
whom  were  taken  to  London  in  custody.  The 
matter  was  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  impoz- 
tance  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  in  a  petition 
supported  by  as  influential  a  deputation  as  the 
supporters  could  get  together.  ''  he  cou tents  of 
the  petition  can  be  pretty  accurately  judged  from 
the  reply  of  the  Speaker  to  the  deputation.  The 
Speaker  assured  them  that  effectual  order  had 
been  taken  for  the  removal  of  the  magazine  t» 
Newport.  The  Speaker's  assurance,  however, 
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proved  a  mere  empty  phraae,  as  Parliament  for  some 
time  after  waa  utterly  impotent  to  take  any  steps 
in  the  matter.  As  regacda  the  complaint  made  by 
the  deputation  i:espeoting  the  great  number  of 
Papists  who  flocked  about  the  houses  of  recusants 
in  Monmouthshire^  and  of  the  ereat  number  of 
papists  that  were  inhabitants  of  the  county,  the 
Speaker  again  assured  them  that  Parliament  had 
tiUfen  the  complaint  into  connderation ;  but  beyond 
obtainiD<;  and  publishing  a  list  of  *Hhe  names  oi 
g^^at  recusants  that  live  in  and  near  the  town  of 
Monmouth,  with  the  value  of  their  estaesand  the 
distances  at  which  they  live  from  that  town," 
nothing  more  seems  to  have  been  done.  The  fact 
was  that  the  people  named  as  recusants  were  not 
so  much  obnoxious  on  account  of  their  religion  as 
that  they  were  loyal  to  their  ^^overeign.  To  be 
loyal  to  the  King  was  not  yet  a  penal  offence,  but 
recusants  were  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  and  liable 
to  be  disarmed,  fined,  and  imprisoned.  To 
weaken  their  support  to  the  King,  therefore, 
advantage  was  taken  of  their  recusancy.  Parlia- 
ment sent  Commissioners  down  to  Raglan  Castle  to 
disarm  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  who  was  the  recusant 
of  greatest  note  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  owing 
to  an  ins^eniouB  and  humourous  trick  played  upon 
their  credulity  by  the  Karl,  they  left  the  castle 
without  completing  the  errand  for  which  they  had 
been  sent. 

Boman  Catholics  generally  in  the  kingdom  sup- 
ported the  King,  and  those  in  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth formed  no  exception.  In  Kush worth  we 
find  that  when  the  Queen  sent  circulars  to  Koman 
Catholics  to  put  them  under  contribution  for  the 
King's  service  against  the  Scottish  Covenanters 
that  collectors  were  appointed  to  gather  in  the  re- 
cusants' money,  and  that  among  the  names  so  men- 
tioned are  those  of  8ir  Charles  Somerset,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Worcester ;  Mr.  William  Morgai^  of 
Llantamam  ;  and  Mr.  George  Mergan,  of  Itton. 

The  question  of  recusancy  was  soon  lost  sight  of 
in  the  wider  and  more  general  attacks  made  against 
the  Church  and  the  Crown. 

Early  in  1641  the  general  outcry  made  against 
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the  Church  gathered  round  the  persoiiB  ef  the 
Bishops.  NomerooB  oemplaints  were  laid  before 
ParUament  relating  to  the  episcopal  body  generally, 
and  also  wunst  individual  members  of  it.  A  com- 
mittee of  Parliament  was  appointed  on  February 
23rd  to  consider  some  of  these  cp.mplaints,  and 
among  others  thqfie  made  against  Wr  Owen,  who 
had  only  recently  been  appointed  to  the  see  ef 
Llandaff.  It  was  found,  however,  that  there 
was  little  ground  for  the  complaints,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  never  followed  up.  Other  circum- 
stances soon  occurred  which  equally  answered  the 
desire  of  the  Commons.  Ln  March  the  House 
instituted  proceedings  against  the  Bishops  for 
making  Canons  in  Convocation.  Archbishop  Laud 
was  sent  to  prison,  and  the  infliction  of  very  heavy 
fines  upon  the  several  Bishops  proposed.  The 
bill  waj  dropped,  and  their  Lordships  subsequently 
impeached.  In  this  cause,  however.  Parliament 
displayed  more  haste  than  wisdom,  as  there  soon 
appeared  a  difficulty  in  determining  what  crime 
the  Bishops  had  been  guilty  of.  The  laws  of  the 
land  were  searched  in  vain  to  provide  for  the  case, 
anl  when  it  was  urged  that  it  might  well  be 
treason,  the  answer  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  long 
robe  was  that  it  might  as  well  be  called  adultery. 
The  matter  was  adjourned,  and  those  who  had 
impeached  the  Bishops,  flndinz  their  proceedings 
utterly  wrong  and  illegal,  sIuuk  away  in  silence. 
Morgan  Owen,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  was  among  the 
thirteen  bishops  so  impeached.  The  agitation 
went  on  apace,  and  petitions  to  Parliament  poured 
in  from  all  quarters — petitions  which  appear  from 
all  accounts  to  have  been  of  a  character  as 
genuine  as  those  we  have  become  acquainted 
with  in  the  present  day  in  favour  of 
Welsh  Sunday  Closing !  The  apprentices  of 
o!  London  among  others  prayed  that  prelacy  might 
be  rooted  up ;  and  even  the  London  porters 
petitioned  against  it  as  a  burthen  too  heavy  for 
their  shoulders,  a  circumstance  which  cannot  be 
regarded  as  other  than  a  huge  joke.  With  no  lees 
truth  than  humour  the  author  of  Hudibras  hit  off 
the  spirit  of  the  times  when  he  wrote, — 
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"  The  oyster  w*men  lucked  theii  fish  up, 
Aad  tnidgsd  away  to  cry  "  No  Bishop  I*  ** 

By  and  by  the  frienda  uf  the  Church  got  up  counter 
petitions  and  forwarded  them  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  the  House  discouraged  them,  alleging  they 
were  mutinous  and  malignant.  This  was  stated 
in  a  Kemonstrance  sent  to  the  King,  which  led  his 
Majesty  to  remark  as  follows  : — ^'  Hath  a  multi- 
tude of  mean,  unknown,  inconsiderable,  contemp- 
tible persons  about  the  city  and  suburbs  of  London 
had  the  liberty  to  petition  against  the  government 
of  the  Church,  against  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer — and  beeu  thanked  for  it  ?  and  shall  it  be 
called  mutiny  in  the  gravest  and  best  citizens  of 
London,  in  the  gentry  and  , commonalty  of  Kent, 
to  frame  petitions  upon  these  grounds,  and  desire 
to  be  governed  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  and 
by  orders  or  votes  of  both  Houses.  To  stir  up  men 
to  a  care  of  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  uph<»]ding  and  continuing  the  reverenoe 
and  solemnity  of  Cod's  service,  encouragement  of 
learning,  is  mutiny  !  Let  Heaven  and  Earth,  Gk>d 
and  man  judge  between  us." 

The  Remonstrance  was  printed  and  circulated  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Bishops 
having  been  singled  out  for  censure,  an  intense 
ff eling  was  aroused  against  them.  The  Archbishop 
of  A  ork  was  one  day  set  upon  r>y  an  excited  rabble 
in  the  street,  and,  amid  cries  of  "No  Bishop,"  had 
his  robes  torn  from  his  back.  Up^n  this  he  called 
some  twelve  of  the  Bishops  together — Archbishop 
Laud  and  Bishop  Wren,  of  Ely,  being  in  prison  at 
this  time — and  they  resolved  upon  a  Protestation 
(December  27,  1641,)  against  the  force  that  had 
been  used  against  them,  and  against  all  the  Acta 
of  the  i'ouse  uf  Lords  during  the  time  that  they 
should  be  preveuted  from  attending  it.  Mhe 
Protestation  had  no  sooner  been  delivered  to  Par- 
liament than  the  Commons  once  more  accused  all 
the  Bishojjis  who  had  subscribed  to  it  of  High 
Treason.  The  Usher  of  the  Black  Kod  was  imme- 
diately  sent  to  take  them  into  custody,  and  the 
whole  episcopal  body,  excepting  the  fiishop  of 
Llandaff,   who  could  not  be  found  until  next  day, 
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stood  committed  to  the  Tower.  Here  they  re- 
maiaed  until  May,  1642,  and  were  then  a  second 
time  released  on  bail  by  the  Peers,  and  were  never 
brouffht  to  trial. 

Before  they  were  liberated,  however,  the  Com- 
mons had  prepared  a  Bill  for  the  forfeiture  of  the 
whole  of  their  estates,  for  the  imprisonment  of 
their  persons  during  their  lives,  ><cd  the  disposal 
of  all  livings  that  fell  within  their  gifts.  The  Bill 
was  subsequently  modified  so  as  to  make  some 
allowance  to  those  whose  estates  were  confiscated. 
The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  was  to  be  allowed  £200 
a  year,  and  the  other  Bishops  sums  of  various 
amounts.  The  Bill  was,  however,  like  other 
extreme  measures  proposed,  ultimately  dropped. 

The  Bishops  were  now  enjoined  under  penalties 
to  appear  in  their  places  three  days  after  having 
received  notice.  To  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  having 
a  charge  so  far  distant  from  London,  this  proved  a 
hardship,  which  to  remedy  or  overcome  he 
petitioned  the  House  praying  that  the  time  for  his 
appearance  before  the  House  after  notice  given 
may  be  enlarged,  as  the  limit  of  three  days  pre- 
vented his  visiting  his  diocese.  To  this  petition 
no  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid,  and  in  less 
than  a  month  another  petition  was  preferred  by 
him^  in  which  he  set  forth  more  fully  that  tho 
diocese  of  Llandaff,  and  his  residence  at 
Ma  theme,  in  the  coun^  of  Monmouth,  were 
distant  mere  than  130  miles  from  London, 
and  further  that  he  had  been  absent  from 
his  charge  a  long  time,  and  could  not,  al- 
though he  desired,  go  thither,  while  he 
was  bound  to  appear  before  their  Lord- 
ships within  three  days  after  notice.  Be  therefore 
prayed  for  the  time  to  be  extended.  It  must  be 
assumed  that  Bishep  Owen  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
request,  as  the  Bishops  were  becoming  every  day 
more  obnoxious  to  the  Commons,  and  their  wishea 
altogether  ignored. 

On  the  10th  July,  1642,  the  Commons  passed  a 
resolution  that  ecclesiHstical  power  for  the  govern-^ 
xaent  of  the  Church  be  exercised    by  Commis- 
sioners, and  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month  they 
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reiolyed  thftt  Archiepiacopal  and  epiaoopal  jorii- 
diction  should  be  exercised  by  themaelTes.  This 
was  fo' lowed  by  a  resolation  that  the  memben  for 
every  county  should  bring  in  the  names  of  nine 
persons  who  were  to  be  Ecdeeiastical  Com- 
missioners upon  whom  the  power  of  Gbuich 
government  should  be  devolved.      It  was  ezpreesly 

Srovided  that  no  clergyman  should  be  on  the 
ommission.  There  remained,  therefore,  no  need 
for  Bishop  Owen  to  visit  his  diocese— that  is  no 
need  in  the  eyes  of  Parliament. 

The  members  for  the  county  of  Menmouth  at 
this  period  were  William  Herbert  and  Heniy 
Herbert  ;  the  former  a  zealous  loyalist,  th«*  latter 
subservient  to  Parliament,  and  one  who  used  his 
influence  to  carry  out  their  desires.  Of  the  action 
of  the  members  in  naming  Commissioners  we 
possess  no  information,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
none  were  then  n&med. 

In  another  month  King  Charles  had  raised  his 
standard  at  Nottingham,  and  the  civil  war  com- 
menced. 

William  Herbert  at  once  threw  in  his  lot  with 
the  King's  party,  and  was  found  among  the 
Assembly  at  Oxford.  When  this  becjune  known 
to  Parliament  he  was  at  once  '*  disabled.'' 
This  '* disabling"  of  members  was  the  method 
adopted  by  the  tyrannical  majority  of  Parliament 
to  expel  members  of  the  House  who  were  loyal  to 
their  King.  Monmouthshire  thus  lost  the  voice  of 
one  of  its  members,  and  as  no  new  writ  was  issued 
the  county  remained  partially  disfranchised  until 
September,  1646,  or  a  period  of  three  years  and 
eight  monUis.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  and 
after  the  Parliamentary  torces  had  attained  some 
successes  in  Monmouthshire,  a  new  election  was 
ordered. 

After  the  process  of  "disabling"  memben  had 
been  vigorously  pursued,  the  remnant  of  the 
Commons  appear  to  have  bent  their  efforts  to  over- 
throw the  Church  as  well  as  the  King.  They 
passed  a  Bill  for  removing  the  Bishops  and  Clergy 
from  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  and  from  pre  - 
venting  the  Bishops  from  voting  in  the  House  of 
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Lords.  On  the  bill  being  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords 
there  appeared  a  willingnesB  for  the  sake  of  neaoe 
to  assent  to  the  removid  of  Bishops  and  der|^ 
from  the  CommiMion  of  the  Peace,  but  the  Lords 
refused  to  agree  to  the  remoTal  of  the  Bishops 
from  Parliament,  and  threw  out  the  Bill  on  the 
second  reading.  The  Oommons  became  inf  nriatedy 
and  disreflpodmg  the  well  understood  rule  that  the 
same  bill  shall  not  be  presented  a  secoDd  time  in 
the  same  session,  they  sent  another  bill 
with  the  same  object  to  the  House  of  Lords  and 
endeavoured  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  intimidate  the 
Lords  to  pass  it. 

While  the  Bishops  were  being  attacked  in  the 
way  described,  the  clergy  in  general  had  received  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention.  The  condition 
of  the  derffy  was  no  doubt  lamentable  at  this 
period.  ifacaulay  says  respecting  them  that 
'*  not  one  living  in  fifty  enabled  the  incumbent  to 
bring  up  a  family  comfortably.  As  children  multi- 
plied and  grew  the  household  of  the  priest  became 
more  and  more  beggarly.  Hules  appeared  more 
and  more  plainly  in  the  thatch  of  his  parsonage, 
and  in  his  aingle  cassock.  Often  it  was  only  by 
toiling  on  bin  glebe,  by  feeding  swine,  and  by 
loading  duns  carts  that  he  could  obtain  daily 
bread:  nor  did  his  utmost  exertions  always  pre- 
vent the  bailiff  from  taking  his  concordance  and 
his  inkstand  in  execution.  It  was  a  white  day  on 
which  he  was  admitted  to  the  kitchen  of  a  great 
house  and  regaled  by  the  servants  with  cold  meat 
and  ale.  His  children  were  brought  up  like  the 
children  of  the  neiehbouring  peasantry.  His  boys 
followed  the  plough,  and  his  girls  went  to  service. 
Study  he  found  impossible ;  and  he  might  be  con- 
sidered unusually  lucky  if  he  had  ten  or  twelve 
dog-eared  volumes  amongst  the  pots  and  pans  on 
his  shelves.  Sven  a  keen  and  strong  intellect 
might  be  expected  to  rust  under  such  circum- 
stances." 

Since  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  and  the 
sweeping  away  of  the  Preaching  Friars  with  other 
religious  orders,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL, 
nothing  had  been  substituted  to  supply  the  reli* 
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gioQfl  inBtruction  which  they  afforded  to  the  people. 
The  syatem  of  parochial  miniBtration  and  organisa- 
tkm  as  witnessed  in  oar  own  day  had  never  been 
derelped.  The  Scriptures  in  Wales,  indading 
Monmouthshire,  was  almost  unknown  in  the 
common  tongue  of  the  people. 

The  earliest  books  known  to  have  been  printed 
in  Welsh  were  a  translation  of  the  Lord's  I^yer, 
the  Commandments,  and  the  Creed  ;  and  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  Sundays  and 
Festivals.  Both  these  ^ere  published  during  the 
leign  of  Edward  YI.,  the  former  in  1546  by  Sir 
John  Price,  of  Brecon,  and  the  latter  printed  in 
161^1,  by  I  obert  Crowley  for  William  Salesbury. 
During  the  reign  of  Mary  nothing  was  done  in 
this  direction,  but  in  1668  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered 
the  Bible  to  be  translated  into  Welsh  and  a  copy 
X^aced  in  «>very  parish  church.  The  translation 
was  not,  however,  completed  for  25  years,  the 
country  bein^  chiefly  indebted  for  this  great  work 
to  Morgan,  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  In  the  meantime 
(1567)  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  had  been 
made  by  W.  Salesbury  and  R.  Davies,  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  but  tbe  number  printed  of  these  works 
was  not  sufficient  to  supply  a  single  copy  for  half-a- 
dozen  v&^s^os.  A  second  edition  of  Moi^gjan's 
Bible  was  printed  in  1620,  and  a  third  in  1636,  hut 
it  may  be  fairly  said  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  of 
the  population  had  ever  possessed  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  to  read  in  their  native  tongue. 

In  Convocation  in  1640,  Dr.  Griffiths  made  a 
DBrodon  for  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Welsh  Church  Bible  by  Bishop  Morgao,  pointing 
out  the  many  errors  and  omissiops  which  the 
printer  had  made  in  the  previous  edition.  Nothirff 
is  known  to  have  resulted  from  the  motion,  and 
although  the  necessity  for  the  work  may  have 
been  «icknowledged,  parties  were  too  excited  to 
settle  down  to  curry  out  any  such  useful  under- 
taking. 

Within  a  week  of  the  opening  of  Parliament 
(November,  1640),  a  Committee  of  Keligton  was 
formed,  which  body  appointed  sub-committees  to 
assist  them  in  their  work.  '  One  sub-committee  was 
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anthorised  to  enquire  into  the  caiues  of  the  scarcity 
of  preaching  miniaters,  and  how  preaching  minia- 
ten  may  be  set  up  where  none  were,  and  how  they 
could  be  maintained ;  and  to  consider  of  some 
way  for  removing  scandalous  ministers  and  putting 
others  in  their  p&ces.  This  committee  consisted 
of  sixty-one  persons,  and  was  generally  spoken 
of  as  the  Committee  of  Scandalous  Ministers — 
a  humourous  appellation  which  contained  a  truth 
never  contemplated  when  first  applied  to  them. 

It  seems  impossible  to  find  out  exactly  what  was 
done  by  the  committee  under  this  resolDtion,  but 
bv  records  in  the  Commons  Journals,  v.  ii.  189,  it  is 
clear  that  certain  appointments  of  preachers  were 
made,  and  that  among  the  number  appointed  was 
Walter  Cradock,  the  suspended  curate  of  Cardiff. 

During  several  years  Cradock  had  not  ceased 
preaching  and  agitating,  and  that  his  great 
popularity  had  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
I^arl lament  is  evident  from  an  entry  concerning 
"the  humble  petition  of  certain  ministers  of 
Wales  authorised  by  the  Committee  of  this 
Honourable  House  to  preach  where  there  was  a 
want  of  preaching." 

In  the  petition  it  is  stated  that  there  were  found 
upon  strict  enquiry  scarcely  as  many  conscientious 
and  constant  preachers  in  Wales  as  there  were  of 
counties,  and  that  those,  too,  were  silenced  cr  mudi 
persecuted,  1  he  remarks,  of  course,  having  refer- 
ence to  Wroth,  Erbury,  Cradock,  and  their  asso- 
ciates especially. 

If  the  statement  were  true,  it  would  show  how 
highly  fortunate  was  the  condition  of  Monmouth- 
shire, that  while  in  the  whole  of  thirteen  counties 
there  were  not  so  many  conscientious  and  constant 
preachers,  that  no  less  than  four — viz ,  Wroth, 
Cradock,  Erbury,  and  Walters—  should  have  sprung 
up  into  notoriety  within  a  dozen  miles  of  the  town 
of  Newport. 

The  small  number  ef  oonsdentious  and  eon* 
iistent  preaehen  in  Wales,  as  ascertained  by  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  in  1641,  must  be  a 
matter  of  surprise,  and  althou^  explanations  may 
be  given  whioh  would  show  in  a  Urge  degree   a 
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mitigation  of  the  lamentable  state  of  religion  dis- 
doi^  still  there  vrere  doubtless  wide  grounds  for 
complaint.  Many  of  the  clergy  held  a  plurality  of 
benefices;  and  in  many  parishes  the  clergy  were, 
non-resident.  The  services  of  the  church  were 
very  irregularly  performed  ;  and  in  parishes  where 
the  clergy  resided  they  held  converse  with  their 
flock  as  often  in  the  alehouse  as  in  the  House  of 
God.  It  is  evident  therefore  thit  grievances 
existed  which  required  to  be  redressed.  But 
muc!i  as  the  clergy  may  have  been  disturbed  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  Monmouthshire 
they  pursued  for  a  time  the  even  tenour  of  their 
way.  TUey  ploughed  and  sowed,  and  prayed  and 
preached  as  before.  The  services  of  the  church 
were  carried  on  as  usual,  and  the  parishioners  wit- 
nessed the  rites  of  baptism,  marriage,  and  burial  aa. 
their  fathers  had  done  before  them.  The  clergy  on 
the  whole  dwelt  in  amity  with  the  people,  aad* 
enforced  upon  them,  probably  with  more  earnest- 
ness than  ever  as  their  primary  duty,  to  Fear  Ood 
and  Honour  the  King.  If  bitterness  of  feeling 
existed  it  wss  not  displayed  by  the  parishioners  to 
their  ministers,  but  towards  the  political  Noncon- 
formist who  unhinged  the  minds  of  many  by  cease- 
less agitation. 

Walter  Gradock,     as  one    of  those  who    sub-  . 
scribed  the  petition  to  Parliament  already  referred  . 
to,  was  called  before  the  Committee,  and  having! 
avowed    his  connection    with  the  same,  it    was  , 
ordered,   ''  That  the  petition  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  for  Scandalous  Ministers  v^here  Mr, 
Corbet  hath  the  chair ;  and  it  is  likewise  ordered,  . 
that  the  parties  complained  of  in  that  ^petition  ba 
summoned  to  appear  before  that  Committee." 

From  this  petition  and  th»  entries  oonoeming  it,  > 
it. is  dear  that  Cradock  and  others  had  received  , 
from  the  Parliamentary  Committee  appointments  a»  , 
pveaohen    in    Wales,  rand    that  .thev' had  been 
obstructed  in  their  labours,     li  woula  almostr  be 
inferred  that  €h«dpck    and  his  fellow  preachenw 
ha|Wg^ obtained  such  appointmento,  were  afraid., 
that  they  would  fall  through^:  th^  Hoii;^  hitving  oa 
the  Ist  of  June  limited  the  existence  of  the  Com- 
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mittoe  to  a  period. when  a  Bill  should  be  reported 
to  the  House.  The  petition  was  dated  and  presen- 
ted to  the  House  on  the  26th  o{  June,  1641,  and 
within  three  days,  viz.,  on  the  29th,  the  Committee 
was  revived. 

Instead  of  Parliament  now  exerting  i'self 
to  provide  a  remedy,  they  used  the  Md  con> 
dition  of  the  clergy  as  a  means  for  their  over- 
throw and  to  f urthcfr  the  detsign  th^y  had  formed 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Ohurch  and  Cro.wn 
together.  Helpless  in  their  poverty,  the  der^. 
were  charged  with  crimes  as  various  in  their, 
character  as  they  were  vile  in  their  conception, 
and  being  uniformly  loyal  to  their  King  they  were 
persecuted  and  relentlessly  ill-treated  by  every  man* 
and  officer  of  the  Parliamentary  forces  when  an 
opportunity  occurred  The  long  list  of  crimes 
charged  upon  ministers  usually  concluded  with 
the  sting  and  gravamen  of  the  whole,  viz., 
malignancy  and  disaffection  to  the  Parliament. 
The  committee  continued  its  operations,  not  so 
much,  it  appears,  in  appointing  *'  preaching  minis- 
ters where  none  where ''  asin  '^  nmoving  scandalous 
ministers  and  putting  others  in  their  places." 

Gradock  and  his  associates  soon  felt  their  position 
ip  Monmouthshire  so  uncomfortable  that  they  left 
the  district  almost  tn  masse,  Walter  Cradock  and 
Henry  Walters  are  known  to  have  taken  up  their 
quarters  in  Bristol,  where  some  particulars  are 
preserved  of  their  doings.  In  the  Broadmead 
Records  it  is  staged  that  the  members  of  the  Church 
at  Llanvaches  joined  with  the  Church  at  Bristol, 
and  that  Mr.  Ciadock,  who  had  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Wroth  been  chosen  as  his  successor  in  the 
pastorate  of  the  Church  at  Llanvaches.  adminis- 
tered to  them  the  ordinance  of  the  Lords  i:^ upper. 
It  is  also  stated  that  the  peeple  of  Bristol  had  been 
oceasionally  cheered  by  visits  from  Mr.  Wroth,  and 
that  they  would  run  after  him  and  the  other 
reforming  ministers  of  South  Wales  like  hungry 
souls  for  food. 

The  Church  fellowship  which  Cradock  and  other 
Monmouthshire  ministers  enjoyed  with  the  Bristol 
friends  was  disturbed  when  the  city  was  delivered 
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majority  of  cues  the  oharges  wore  otteriy  ground- 
less, but  the  sweeping  manner  in  whMh  tne  charges 
were  made,  and  the  inquiries  instttuted,  implied 
that  the  crimes  mentioned  were  rife  among  the 
dergTf  and  the  effect  was  that  by  the  oommon 
people  generally  the  bare  charges  were  assumed  aa 
guilt  of  the  moat  flagitious  natura.  It  is  not  a 
matter  for  wonder  therefore  that  the  feeling 
excited  against  the  clergy  was  in  many  instances 
most  intense.  The  Committees  were 
authorised  to  receive  petitions  from  any  parishioner, 
no  matter  of  what  standing,  and  there  are 
numerous  instances  of  men  of  learning  and 
unblemished  lives  being  brought  under  notice  and 
made  to  suffer  by  the  petition  of  mean  and 
profligate  persons.  Lord  Clarendon  remarks  that 
if  the  meanest  and  most  vicious  parishioner  could 
be  brought  to  prefer  a  petition  against  a  clergyman, 
he  was  sure  to  be  prosecuted  as  a  scandalous 
minister,  and  the  same  writer  further  records  that 
no  less  than  900  ministers  were  brought  before  one 
sub*division  of  this  Committee. 

The  work  of  the  Committees  not  proving  so  effica- 
cious as  desired,  the  Commons  resolved  to  proceed 
further,  and  so  in  April,  1643,  they  passed  an 
ordinance  blending  both  clergy  and  lai^y  together 
under  the  general  title  of  Ddinquents,  and  order- 
ing the  sequestration  of  their  estates,  in  order  to 
provide  funds  to  prosecute  the  war.  The  ordinance 
declares  how  agreeable  it  was  to  natural  JQstice 
that  the  estates  of  those  who  are  instruments  of 
public  cdamities  should  be  applied  towMda  the 
support  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  provides  that 
the  estates  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
.  .  .  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  shall  be  forthwith  seized 
into  the  hands  of  sequestrators  and  committees. 

A  subsequent  ordinance,  passed  August  19th, 
•defined  Delinquents  as  persons  who  absented  them- 
selves from  their  usual  places  of  abode  or  betook 
themselves  to  the  King's  forces. 

In  the  ordinance  of  April  a  clause  was  inserted 
empowering  the  committees  to  allow  the  wives  and 
•chifdren  of  a  Delinquent  for  their  maintenance  any 
portion  of  his  goods  and  estate  provided  it  did  not 
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covered that  the  operation  of  the  clause  was  more 
benevolent  towards  the  dependents  upon  the  clergy 
than  it  was  designed  to  be.  /accordingly,  on  Sep- 
tember 8th,  another  ordinance  was  agreed  to  re- 
stricting the  allowance  of  fifths  to  the  wife  and 
family  of  those  ministers  who  did  not  reside  in 
their  parishes.  If  a  minister  continued  to  live 
amonff  his  parishioners  he  forfeited  his  claim  to 
any  allowance,  and  if  he  had  not  a  wife  or  children 
he  wan  not  entitled  to  anything. 

In  many  places  the  confiscation  of  estates  and 
property  was  carried  into  immediate  operation,  as 
for  instance  the  seizure  of  £17«000  which  had  been 
collected  for  the  repair  of  St.  Paul's  Oathednd. 
This  sum  was  seized  and  used  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  the  King,  and  all  the  materials  intended  for 
the  completion  of  the  building  was  turned  into 
money  for  the  same  purpose.  But  the  blow  took 
fuller  effect  as  time  went  on,  and  the  cities  and 
counties,  wherever  the  estates  lay,  came  under  the 
dominion  of  Parliament. 

After  a  few  months  of  civil  war  the  King's 
forces  proved  so  successful  that  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  were  almost  inclined  to  give  up  the  con- 
test. In  their  despair  they  turned  towards 
Scotland  for  help,  and  at  this  juncture  circum- 
stances favoured  them.  Though  the  Puritans  had 
ruthlessly  plundered  the  Church  there  were  many 
who  had  no  wish  at  this  time  to  destroy  it  as  a 
national  institution,  but  the  form  in  which  it  was 
to  be  retained  was  a  question  which  they  could  not 
settle.  The  differences  between  the  Piesbyterians 
and  Independents  were  so  strong  that  no  scheme 
could  be  agreed  to  without  a  compromise,  and  the 
slightest  departure  from  principle  was  regarded  as 
apostacy.  Scotland  was  devoted  to  the  dcheme  of 
Presbyterianism,  and  when  the  English  Commons 
sought  help  from  this  quarter,  one  of  the  con- 
ditions wa^  that  the  rarliament  should  bind 
themselves  by  oath  to  use  every  means  to  extirpate 
popery  and  prelacy,  and  to  establish  the  Presby- 
terian form  of  Church  €k)vemment.  The  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  as  it  was  called  having  been 
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thiift  aooeDted  by  the  Parliftmentt  was  next  sought 
to  be  enforoed  upon  the  clergy.  An  order.  wa» 
publiahed  that  it  ehoold  be  bung  up  in  every 
churoh  and  read  by  the  miniBter  to  the  people  on 
Sunday,  October  1st,  16i3.  Any  default  in  these 
respects  were  k>  be  reported  by  the  Committee  to 
tl|e  House  of  Commons.  yeJ7  few  clergy  obeyed 
the  order,  and  the  Committee  being  not  slow  to 
report  the  delinquencies,  many  thousands  of  the 
clergy  were  in  consequence  driven  from  their 
livings. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that  the  expulsion 
of  the  loval  clergy  from  their  benefices  was  more 
easily  and  readily  accomplished  in  England  than  in 
Wales,  which  was  then  regarded  as  a  very  remote 
part  of  the  Kingdom,  and  whose  people  as  a 
whole,  though  rude,  simple,  and  ignorant  in 
manners,  were  thoroughly  loyal.  The  exemption 
from  misery  which  the  clergy  of  Wales  enjoyed  aa 
compared  with  their  English  brethren  was  not  of 
long  duration,  for  as  soon  as  Parliament  was  able 
to  direct  its  attention  in  that  quarter,  it  put  in 
force  the  acts  of  confiscation  and  violence  with,  if 
possible,  double  energy.  That  the  Committee, 
acting  under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  began 
their  work  of  ejecting  ministers  from  their  livings 
at  an  early  period  is  evident  from  the  records  of 
Parliament  itsf^lf,  although  the  sequence  of  their 
proceedings  cannot  be  traced. 

In  the  Ordinance  appointing  the  Committee  pre- 
viously referred  to.  no  Committee  was  named  for 
Oxford,  nor  an}  county  or  place  in  Wales,  the 
Principality  being  then  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  King  and  his  staunch  supporters.  Parlia- 
ment, however,  sought  to  remedy  the  omission  on 
the  first  opportunity.  This  occurred  in  May,  1644. 
Early  in  that  month  General  Massey,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  Parliamentary  forces  at  Gloucester 
mlide  a  successful  inroad  into  Monmouthshire,  and 
on  the  10th  of  the  same  month  the  Coounons 
passed  an  Ordinance  appointing  Committees 
for  Monmouthshire  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
for  the  purpose  of  "putting  into  execution  the 
i)rdiuance  of  April,  1643,"  and  **for  seiziog  aud 
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sequMtering  the  estates  of  deUnqnents "  in  the 
counties  named.  These  Committees  were  to  con- 
sist of  not  more  than  ten  nor  less  than  fiye  persons, 
and  each  aeting  member  was  to  be  paid  a  salary  of 
four  shillings  per  day,  a  sum  which  was  afterwards 
increased  to  five  shillings.  The  primary  duty  of 
the  Committees  was  te  raise  money  to  carry  on  the 
war.  The  simple  seizure  and  sequestration  of  the 
estates  of  delinquents  was  the  most  ready  means 
they  adopte<4,  but  in  some  instances  the  persons 
declared  delinquents  were  desirous  to  compromise 
the  matter  or  compound.  In  these  the  Committee 
had  power  to  make  temporary  arrangements 
until  the  circumstances  should  be  heard  and 
determined  upon  in  London.  If  the  estates  of 
delinquents  failed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Com- 
mittee, they  had  a  further  power  to  levy  taxation 
of  whatever  kind  to  make  up  their  requirements. 
B^ond  matters  of  a  pecnniazy  nature  the  Com- 
mittee rendered  great  assistance  in  collecting  and 
communicating  intelligence  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee  in  London,  and  to  the  local  military 
authorities.  General  Maasey,  like  other  Parlia- 
mentary officers,  found  the  Monmouthshire 
Committee  of  great  service. 

The  instructions  to  the  Committee  as  regards  the 
clergy  were  to  be  **  speedy  and  effectual  in  the 
discharge  of  their  office,"  and  the}  were  em- 
powerea  to  call  to  their  assistance  some  *'well 
affected  men''  in  each  hundred  of  the  county, 
and  enquire  into  "  the  lives,  doctrine,  and  con- 
versation of  aU  ministers  and  schoolmasters."  To 
the  parishioners  in  general  papers  were  issued  in- 
viting "  all  ingenuous  persons  ...  to  be  very 
active  to  improve  the  present  opportunity."  The 
invitation,  however,  was  not  complied  with,  and 
in  subsequent  papers  it  was  set  forUi  that  *'  it  is 
found  by  sad  experience  that  parishieners  are  not 
forward  to  complain  of  their  ministers  Uioug^ 
scandalous" — an  exprafsion  which  oertaiuly  im- 
plies that  as  a  role  the  parishionen  were  so  satis-. 
Bed  with  the  oondaot  of  their  ministers  that  in 
■lost  parishes  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  complaint  aa  to  their  oondaot.  The  Com- 
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failing  to  reMive  oomplAints  from  the  pamhldneni 
they  engaged  paid  a^emts,  or,  in  other  wordsi 
Qommon  infonnera«  who  were  inatracted  to  go  about 
and  seek  accoaationa  againat  both  clergy  and  lehool- 
masters.  This  scheme  was  commonly  called  "par* 
son  hunting/'  and  admirably  answered  its  purpeeoi 
for  now  chazges  began  to  flow  in  freely,  and  the 
Committee  had  ample  work  provided  for  them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  powers  given  to  the  Com- 
mittees under  the  two  ordinances  referred  to,  over 
the  estates  and  persons  of  ddinquints  were  quite 
sufficient  to  bring:  ueder  sequestration  every  one 
of  the  clergy  without  particularly  specifying  them 
as  a  body,  but  Parliament,  gaining  anether  advan- 
tage in  the  county,  were  not  slow  to  act  upon  it 
with  vigour.  In  September,  1644,  the  town  ef  Mon- 
mouth was  captured  by  Masaey,  and  many  of  the 
Royalists  fled  from  the  county.  I^ow  was  the  time 
for  Parliament  to  operate.  Powers  were  at  once 
given  to  Commissioners,  the  l;epubr  Lieuteoanta, 
and  Committees  of  the  county  of  Monmouth  and 
adjacent  countiea,  to  call  before  them  all  ministen 
and  schoolmasters  who  were  regarded  as  scandalous 
or  ill-affected  towards  the  Parliament,  and  upon 
proof  being  given  of  the  charges,  to  eject  such 
ministers  and  schoolmasters,  and  nominate  in  their 
places  such  godjy  and  fit  persona  aa  they  ahould 
think  proper,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  the 
cfauiohes,  schools,  Aic 

There  is  plenty  of  eyidenoe  to  show  how  arbi- 
trarily and  cruel  the  Committees  worked.  They 
robbed  the  hapless  clergy  right  and  left,  and  ezer- 
eiaed  the  powera  whioh  th^  either  ^osaeased  er 
assumed  to  possess  with  unpitying  rigour.  The 
Committees,  although  originally  formed  of  men  of 
petition  and  reapeotability,  became  in  time  eompoaed 
of  inferior  agents  without  character  or  prind]^ 
who  made  men  deUnquents  at  their  pleaanre,  seia* 
ing  property  and  mon^  in  the  most  illegal  manneri 
and  never  accounting  for  large  auma  so  obtained. 
Any  two  were  competent  to  act^  and  their  prooeed* 
ings  exhibited  a  revolting  system  ef  barefaosd 
imposition    and    eoctortion.      CcMnplainta    wera 
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natimlly  made,  and  tha  Home  of  Loidi  by  thair 
repeated  remiDdan  to  the  Oommona  eompelleA 
them  at  iMt  to  iostitute  inquiries,  which  diadeaed 
a  mass  of  iniquity  reflecting  the  greateat  culpability 
upon  the  whole  rarliamentary  party. 

The  Commons  now  gave  further  proof  to  the 
Scots  of  their  deaire  to  annihilate  any  remnant  of 
Episoopalianism  and  to  promote  Presbyterianism, 
by  imprisoning  the  clergy  in  large  numbers,  and 
persecutiog  to  death  the  affed  i^rohbishop  Laud. 
The  dergy  secured  in  custody  were  so  many  that 
new  gaols  had  to  be  built,  and  when  these  were 
found  insufficient  for  their  confinement  the  minis- 
ters were  thrust  on  board  hulks,  where  they 
endured,  as  may  be  imagined,  great  sufferinis. 
Archbishop  Laud,  after  remaining  in  prison  for 
some  time,  was  duursed  with  treason,  but  on  being 
brought  to  trial  the  judgea  declared  that  the 
charges  preferred  against  mm  did  not  amount  to 
treason.  The  Ck>mmons,  however,  had  resolved 
on  his  death,  andi  proceeding  by  the  more  tyran- 
nical mode  of  attamder,  they  passed  an  ordinance 
for  his  execution.  ^Notwithstanding  that  Laud 
produced  a  Royal  pardon,  he  was  by  an  act  more 
arbitrary  than  any  the  King  had  ever  perpetrated, 
beheaded  on  January  10,  1646,  being  then  78 
years  of  age.  On  the  news  of  Laud's  death  being 
communicated  to  Morgan  Owen,  the  Biahop  <» 
Tilandaffi  that  prelate  instantly  dropped  dead. 
Laud  had  been  the  Bishop's  friend,  ana  it  was  l^ 
his  influence  that  Moroan  Owen  was  promoted  to 
the  See.  After  Owen's  death  the  See  remained 
vacant  for  sixteen  y«ani  no  new  biahop  being 
apmnnted  until  the  Restoration  in  16dO« 

immediately  following  the  death  of  Arohbiah^ 
Laud,  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in 
Divine  Wonhip  and  in  private  pkosa  and  f  smilies 
was  praoticdly  abolished,  and  a  farther  order  waa 
promolgated  enforcing  the  general  use  of  a  book 
called  the  Ptesbyterian  Directory.  While  the  use 
of  the  Player  Biook  waa  forbidden  under  a  penalty 
of  £10,  or  a  year'a  imprisonmenti  all  ministers  of 
the  Ghoroh  were  enjoined  to  use  the  Direeiory 
onder  a  penalty  of  m  for  eabh  omiaiion.    There 
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mm  another  pepaltj  provided  of  not  lees  than  £5, 
nor  more  thui  £60,  for  who  ever  ventured  to  speak 
againat  it. 

In  opposition  to  this  the  King  at  Oxford  set  forth 
a  proclamation  (dated  November  ISth,  1645)^ 
enjoining  the  use  of  Common  Prayer  acoording  no 
the  law,  notwithstanding  the  pretended  Ordinance 

Sublished  by  Parliament  for  the  use  of  the  new 
directory.  The  people  stood  amased  and  per- 
Slezed  between  the  two  orders.  Id  many  parts  of 
Ingland  the  Common  Prayer  daily  decreased,  aod 
the  1  ireotory,  by  the  power  of  Parliament, 
advanced;  bat  throughout  Monmouthshire  and 
South  Wales  the  Old  Prayer  Book  still  maintained 
favour  with  the  people. 

It  is  both  amusmg  and  confusing  to  find  the 
record  of  so  many  Orders  and  Ordinances  of  this 
Parliament.  Fuller  says  that  in  bulk  and  number 
they  not  only  equalled  but  exceeded  all  the  laws 
and  statutes  made  since  the  Conquest. 

What  progress  in  sequestration  Hhe  Committeee 
in  South  Wales  had  made  up  to  the  middle  of 
1646  is  not  dear,  but  they  had  not  been  id)e. 
They  had  at  all  events  secured  possession  of  the 
lands  of  the  Bishop,  Deans,  and  Chapter  of  .Llan- 
daff  and  St. ' David  s,  and  on  the  16th  of  August  the 
House  of  Commons  proceeded  to  utilise  the  funds 
arising  from  the  said  lands  by  resolving  that  a  sum 
of  £300  per  annum  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the 
funds  to  Mr  tienry  Walter,  Mr  Richard  Fymonda, 
and  Mr  Walter  Cradock,  ministers,  during  the^ 
pleasure  of  the  House. 

With  the  name  of  Walter  Cradock  the  reader 
must  be  already  familiar,  and  Mr  Heniy  Walter, 
it  may  he  remembered,  has  been  mentioned  as 
first  curate  of  Mynyddislwyn,  and  iubseqnently 
pastor  ci  the  newly  formed  Nonconformist  com- 
mtmity  at  that  place. 

What  little  is  known  of  Henry  Symonds  is  that 
he  was  bom  in  Abergavenny  in  1609,  and 
matriculated  at  Exeter  Colkoe,  Oxford,  in  1627. 
He  afterwards  opened  asohocu  at  Shrewsbuiy,  and 
had  the  celebrated  Bichard  Baxter  among  his  pupils. 
When  Cradock  was  in  hiding  from  the  Bishop'a 
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officers,  he  found  refuge  at  F-'ymondB'  house  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  made  .acqua  ntaiioe jieith  Richard 
Baxter  there.   Symonds  left  that  town  in  1635,  and 

Proceeded   to    South   Walea  where  he  identified 
imself    with   the    Puritanical    movement    ^oiitS^ 
forward. 

The  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  ministers  named 
was  specified  to  be  equally  divided  between  them 
— that  is  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  each — 
ard  it  was  especially  stated  that  the  money  was 
"  towards  their  maintenance  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry  in  South  Wales  ''  The  Parliament aiy 
phrase  was,  however  a  euphemism.  The  fact 
being  that  the  wo^k  uf  the  ministry  was  at  a  stand- 
still, viany  of  the  regular  ministers  had  been 
ejected  from  their  livings,  and  the  agitating 
preachers  paid  by  '  arliauient  to  labour  in  Mou- 
mouihshire  and  South  Wales,  spent  both  their 
time  and  salaries  in  London. 

On  the  11th  October,  1646,  Ohepstow  Castle  was 
taken  by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  and  this  suc- 
cess, with  the  posse  sion  of  Monmouth  gained  un 
the  24th  of  the  same  month,  gave  them  the  com- 
mand of  a  great  part  of  the  county.  Ohepstow  w  aa 
at  once  selected  b^  the  Gommiitee  as  the  seat  of 
Qovemment,  and  here  they  sat  to  carry  out  the 
vuioua  purposes  for  which  Par > lament  had 
appointed  them. 

it  may  be  supposed  that  this  Parliamentary 
•access  would  have  given  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection to  Oradock  and  his  friends,  and  that  they 
would  have  gladly  left  the  busy  metropoUs  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  •^iritually  starving 
people  of  8outh  Wales.  But  no,  they  still  ocea- 
piea  themselves  at  Great  All  Hallows,  and  occa- 
sionally preached  to  their  patrons  in  Parliament 
grossly  flattering  lermons. 

With  the  opening  of  the  year  1646,  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces  concentratea  before  Kaglan  Oastle, 
the  seige  of  which  was  more  prolonged  than  was  at 
first  anticipated.  In  July,  Cdonel  Morgan  reported 
favourablv  to  Ftoliament  of  the  progress  of  the 
.seige,  ana  up  to  that  time  Oradock  was  continuing 
his  agitation  in  London.    On  the  21st  July  he 
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preached  a  aennon  before  the  Parliaoaent,  anfi 
urged  hia  ease  thua : — "li  U  not  a  aad  caae  that 
in  thirteen  cotmHes  (Munmoathahire  being  one  of  the 
thirteen  oountiea  of  Walaa)  there  ahoold  not  be 
abore  thirteen  (God  grant  there  be  more  !  i  know 
not  bo  many)  cunscientioiu  uuiiUiers  who  in  these 
iimea  expressed  themselves  firmly  and '  constantly 
faUkfut  to  the  Fariiameni  !  and  formerly  preaehed 
profitably  in  the  Welah  language  twice  every  Lord's 
Dayf" 

it  woold  be  dilficalt  to  obtain  stronger  evidence 
than  this  of  the  universal  loyalty  uf  the  Welah 
clergy.  For  in  the  face  uf  Parliament  assembled 
to  hear  the  Word  of  Qod  preached  to  them  by  the 
leader  of  the  religious  movement  which  they  had 
inaugurated  and  countenanced,  they  were  assured 
that  nut  so  many  ministers  throughout  Wales  aa 
are  counted  in  a  baker's  dozen  were  firmly  and 
constantly  faithful  to  their  cause. 

The  influence  of  the  agitator  had  its  wonted 
oifect,  for  on  the  very  next  day  in  the  Houae  of 
Commons,  July  22nd,  an  ordinance  was  paaaed 
for  constituting  Mr.  Richard  Symonds,  Henry 
Walter,  and  Walter  Cradock,  ministers  to  preiicn 
itinerantly  in  the  several  counties  of  South  Wales, 
and  for  allowing  each  of  them  one  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  out  of  the  rents  and  revenues  of 
the  deans,  deans  and  chapters,  and  prebends  of 
St.  Davids  and  Llandaff,  for  their  pains,  and  like- 
wise for  constituting  a  committee  to  sequester  the 
aaid  rents  and  revenuea  and  pay  the  said  atipend 
to  the  said  ministers  out  of  them.  The  ordinance 
was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Lords  for  their  con- 
•currence. 

In  the  course  of  another  month  (August  19X 
Raglan  Castle  fell ;  but  even  then,  when  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Royalists  were  finally 
broken  in  Monmouthshire,  the  salaried  itinerants 
seem  to  have  felt  an  indisposition  to  leave  London, 
for  a  period  of  three  montha  elimed  and  they  were 
still  found  in  the  great  city.  Then  the  Commons 
by  another  order  dated  October  28th,  commanded 
that  Mr.  Oradock,  Mr.  Symonda,  and  Mr.  Walter, 
who  were  formerly  appointed  to  go  into  Walea  to 
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'preach  the  Gospel  there,  do  with  all  speed  proceed 
thither  according  to  former  appointments;  and  that 
the  former  allowance  ordered  to  be  paid  to  them 
for  their  pains  be  now  paid  unto  them  by  tiie 
Committee  of  the  Revenue.  The  draft  order  for 
the  appointment  and  payment  of  these  preachers 
•appears  in  eximso  in  the  Lords'  Journals 
YlII.,  669,  and  is  dated  November  16,  1646. 
What  these  itinerants  did  after  their  arrival  in  the 
Principality,  except  to  draw  their  salaries,  we  do 
not  know.  They  had  the  whole  country  for  their 
labours,  and  are  supposed  to  have  travelled  up 
and  down  the  couutiy  as  they  thought  proper,  but 
lir.  Rees,  who  hss  done  his  best  to  show  these 
ministers  in  a  good  light,  gives  no  particulars  of 
their  work  during  me  remainder  of  that  year 
(1646),  nor  until  1648,  when  he  merely  observes 
that  the  second  civil  war  which  broke  out,  inter- 
rupted the  work  of  evangelization,  and  Cradock 
and  his  friends  fled  back  to  England.  Cradock  is 
credited  with  having  publishea  in  1646  and  1647 
two  editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  Welsh,  but 
the  evidence  given  is  not  sufficient! v  strong  to 
warrant  the  statement  beinff  unreservealy  accepted. 
Translations  in  Welsh  had  already  been  made  by 
William  Salesbury,  Bishop  Morgan,  Dr.  Parry, 
Richard  Heylin,  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  and  the 
Rev.  William  Wroth,  abd  it  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Cradock  may  have  urged  forward  the  printing  of 
another  edition.  Although  the  author  of  several 
works,  and  a  notorious  preacher,  he  is  not  known 
to  have  published  anything  in  the  Welsh  language 
— a  fact  that  militates  very  much  against  the  belief 
that  he  was  competent  to  do  the  Welsh  spiritual 
good  when  it  is  remembered  that  amid  the  deep- 
rooted  ignorance  of  the  people  there  were  few 
thiiu|[s  thev  lacked  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  in  which  it  seems  Walter 
Cradeck  both  wrote  and  preached.  His  only  com- 
plaint against  the  ministers  of  South  Wales,  oeyond 
that  they  were  not  faithful  to  the  Parliament,  was 
that  they  did  not  preach  twice  a  day  in  the  Welsh 
language,  and  it  would  appear  that  while  making 
the  complaint  he  was  himself  unable  to  remedy  it. 
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The  close  of  the  vear  1646  brought  with  it  what 
IB  known  as  the  Black  Christinas  Day.  Fanatic 
preachers  had  urged  Parliament  to  do  away  with 
all  habituated  and  doted-on  customs,  and  accor- 
dingly the  observance  of  the  Feast  of  thn  Birthday 
of  the  World's  Redeemer — being  one  of  those 
customs  which  the  bJngliah  people  had  for  oentories 
indulge  in — was  prohibited.  The  feast  wtia 
changed  into  a  fast,  and  the  fast  declared  to  be 
obliga*^ory  upon  all.  f  ike  other  commands  of  the 
Parliament  it  was  not  universally  obeyed.  Both 
Houses  of  Parliament  sat  on  this  dny  for  the  trans- 
action of  usual  business,  and,  as  the  papers  of  the 
time  tell  us,  "  had  a  long  dispute."  The  churches 
throughout  the  country  were  all  dosed,  but  the 
people  generally  would  not  open  their  places  uf 
business.  Puritanical  shopkeepers,  however,  iu 
Lcmdon  took  down  their  shutters,  and  Puritanic 
masters  compelled  their  servants  to  work  without 
relaxation  as  on  any  ordinaiy  day ;  but  the  people 
generally,  wedded  to  the  old  custom  of  keeping 
Christmas,  revolted  at  the  Puritanical  tyranny,  and 
serious  rioting  occurred  throughout  the  country. 

The  triumphant    Presbyterian    party  had  now 
been  enabled  to  a  larse  extent  to  cany  out  their 
programme  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  and 
reconstruction  of  the  <^ovemment.     The  condition 
of  things  at  this  time  may  be  shortly  snmmariaed. 
The  King  was  a  prisoner,  and  loyalty  to  his  Majesty 
suppressed  ;   episcopacy  hi^  been  abolished ;  the 
clergy  as  a  body  had  been  robbed  of  their  livings  ; 
the  Prayer   Book    condemned,    the  Presbyterian 
system  formally  established,  and  the  univenities, 
schools,  and  benefices,   so  far  as   they  could  be, 
"filled  by  ministers  of  that  persuasion.     With  all 
the  change,    the  moral  and  spiritual  state  of  the 
people  had  not  improved.     It  was  simply  lament- 
able. '  The   Metcurim    Britannieus    declares    Mon> 
mouthshire  and  idjacent  oountiesin  Walei  to  be  as- 
dark  as  the  country  of  Egypt. 

V.  Powell,  in  the  preface  to  his  Soriptoral 
Tatechism,  published  m  1646,  says: — '^Having 
finished  this  little  Catechism  in  English,  it  is 
translated    into  Welsh    for   my  dear   and   ooul* 
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hungering  countrymen,  who  have  not  to  my 
knowledge  any  except  one,  (if  one)  of  this  natuie, 
nay  far  worse,  have  not  of  godly  able  Welsh 
ministers  one  for  a  county,  nor  one  Welsh  Bible 
for  600  families." 

1'he  Puritan  writer  Edwards,  in  a  book  entitled 
''Gangrena,"  which  he  dedicated  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  summarises  the  religious 
situation  of  the  country  thus  : — '*  Things  every 
day  grow  worse  and  worse  ;  you  can  hardly 
imagine  them  as  bad  as  they  are.  No  kind  of 
blasphemy,  heresy,  disorder,  and  confusion,  but 
is  found  among  us,  or  coming  in  among  us.  For 
we,  instead  of  reformation,  are  grown  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  fallen  from  Scylla  to 
Charybdis ;  from  Popish  innovations,  supersti- 
tions, and  prelatical  tyranny,  to  damnable  heresies, 
horrid    blasphemies,      libertinism,    and     fearful 

anarchy The  worst  of  the  prelates 

held  many  sound  doctrines,  and  had  many  com- 
mendable practices  ;  but  many  of  the  sects  and 
sectaries  of  our  davs  deny  all  principles  of  religion — 
are  enemies  to  all  holy  duties,  order,  learning, 
overthrowing  all.  What  swarms  are  there  of  all 
sorts  of  illiterate  mechanic  preachers ;  yea,  of 
women  and  boy  preachers,  &c."  deferring  to 
Oradock  and  a  sermon  preached  by  him  the  same 
writer  says  : — *'  What  a  sad  thing  it  is  that  men 
so  principled  should  go  among  such  people  as  the 
Welsh,  with  so  large  a  power  of  preaching,  as  he 
and  his  fellows  have." 

Dugdale  states  that  "  during  the  calamitous  war 
kindled  and  carried  on  by  the  Presbyterians  more 
country  mansion  were  plundered  and  burnt,  mors 
churches  robbed  and  profaned,  more  blood  spilt 
within  the  compass  of  four  years,  and  in  short 
more  frishtful  scenes  opened  of  savage  slaughter 
and  confusion  than  had  been  acted  in  the  Ions 
contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

The  early  part  of  the  year  1647  waa  compara- 
tively uneventful.  Loyalty  was  crushed  and 
tympny  panunount  The  triumphant  party  now 
oarrieaout  their  designs  with  impunity  unopposed, 
and  oonsoqnontly  we  and  the  Preaching  IClniaten 
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OB  tho  inoraaM,  and  taking  the  place  of  the 
haoiahed  dergyvian.  The  a^oalled  dii^^ea  ^ 
Llanvaohea  aad  Myoyddialwyii  sent  forth  a  icore 
of  itioeraiits,  who  went  up  ajiid  down  the  oountry 
aad  found  excellent  opportunitiea  for  ezeroinng. 
their  gifta. 

The  work  of  sequeat ration,  too,  went  quietly  on. 
Now  that  the  Committee  could  unrestrainedly  exer- 
oiae  their  power,  it  waa  no  longer  necessary  to  go 
from  Monmouthshire  to  London  to  make  accusa- 
tions against  Scandalous  Ministers.  The  instru- 
ments of  oppression  were  brought  home  to  the 
very  doors  of  the  Plunderers,  as  Walker  puts  it, 
and  it  was  i  endered  as  easy  to  dispossess  as  it  was 
to  invent  accusations  against  innocent  men. 

In  June  the  Committee,  having  removed  from 
Chepstow,  met  at  Usk,  and  fearing  from  circmn- 
stances  which  became  known  that  the  suppressed 
loyalty  would  again  gather  head,  they  to^k  steps  to 
disarm  all  persons  whom  they  considered  Papists 
and  Delinquents,  and  ordered  the  £Ligh  Shorifi^ 
who  appears  to  have  been  one  William  Herbert,  to 
seize  and  secure  all  ^'  Desperate  persons."  The 
Committee  also  ordered  all  places  of  strength  to  be 
secured,  as  well  as  dangerous  persons,  and  to 
search  suspected  houses  as  well  as  to  disarm 
Papists.  Very  few  records  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Sequestrators  are  preserved,  but  there  is  suffix 
oient  to  enable  a  judgment  to  be  formed  of  the- 
spirit  in  which  the  Sequestrators  acted,  and  the^ 
rapacity  of  their  desires.  Their  proceedings  at 
this  period  were  regarded  asldespotie  And  alarming. 
They  are  reported  to  have  received  a  bribe  of  £^ 
for  sparing  '*one  reverend  learned  and  faithful 
divine  "  from  being  made  tk  deliuquent,  and  they 
are  said  to  have  extorted  from  one  '*faQatic?a 
wife "  the  av^m  of  £30  under  a  threat  that  sh«^ 
should  otherwise  be  denounced. 

The  estate  and  possessions  of  the  noble  Marquif: 
of  Worcester  toni^  a  fine  piercing,  the  rente  jmuI. 
tithea  aXone  amoqpi^ng  aS;  it  appeam,  from  a  report 
of  the  Sequestrators,  to  no  less  then  £i,631  4e  Si^ 
per.: annum.  BmfK  %  portion  of  i^  waa  dispoaea> 
9f  isjdiomn  ^y  jthe  fpuowixigatajlii^m^nt : — 
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•«ipowd«£*«70nfiiiMWBteGkBO«««tt   ...  466 17    0) 
1^       „'.     if MMlMrrMI  tl«  oqtBBtjy aad     i.. 

South  wUe»  ..MO* 676    0    0 

„       „       HarquW       two       Gnnd- 

daaibtfiri 866  11    8 

„       „       A  fftrtn  IH  to  Cromwell  £00    0    0 

,,       ,,       Two    Maibrfe'   told,    yearly 

Woe 16116    8i 

£2,369  6  6 
An  allowanoe  was  also  made  out  of  some  portion 
of  the  estate*  of  £200  per  annum  to  Hugh  Heters, 
one  of  ike  leading  itinerants,  the  draft  order  for 
which  appears  among  the  House  of  Lords  records 
dated  ^fovember  28,  1646.  To  increase  the^ 
resources  of  the  Sequestrators  the  timber  in  the 
noble  parks  belonging  tc  the  Marquis  were  cut 
down,  the  value  of  which  was  estimated  at  £6,000, 
the  loppings  alone  amounting  to  37,000  cords. 
Much  of  this  timber  was  sent  to  Bristol,  and  used 
there  in  repairing  and  re-building  houses  which  had 
been  burnt  on  the  old  bridge. 

The  whole  estate,  as  appears  by  a  Parliamentary 
audit,  was  valued  at  £20,1)00  per  annum,  and  this 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Cromwell  until  his  death, 
a  period  of  14  years. 

Among  other  estates  sequestered  was  that  of  Sir 
Edward  Morgan,  of  Pencoed,  but  this  gentleman 
seems  to  have  compounded  with  the  Committee 
by  a  payment  of  £1,007.  Money  the  Committee 
wanted,  and  money  it  appears  they  would  have. 
The  county  was  assessed  lor  the  support  of  the 
army  at  £192  19s  Id,  but  Royalists  voluntarily 
offered  a  contribution  of  £1,300  a  month  to 
the  commanding  officer  if  the  servile  yoke 
of  the  Committee  could  be  removed.  Their 
oppression  was  intolerable,  and  ere  another 
year  had  passed  the  second  civil  war  had 
broken  out.  Major-General  Langhame  and 
Colonels  Poyer  and  Powell,  who  had  fought  against 
the  Royalists  in  the  first  war,  were  now  defying 
Cromwell,  and  protecting  the  people  from  the 
tyrannous  conduct  of  his  Government.  At  thia 
time  petitions  in  favour  of  the  King  and  of  thb 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  were  put  into  circulation 
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and  nuoieroiiBly   signed    by  the  people  of  Mon- 
mouthahire   and   South   Walee.      The  oonflict  of 

gjrtiee  threw  the   country    once  more  into  oon- 
■ion,  and  again  necessitated  the  itinerant  Puritan 
preachers  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 

Cradock,  as  we  before  observed,  returned  to 
London,  and  published  there  a  sermon,  in  which 
he  referred  to  the  progress  religion  had  made 
during  the  war,  and  in  the  absenu  ofpreachtrs.  He 
says  :  '*  Since  I  have  been  from  you  of  late  I  have 
observed  and  seen  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  the 
most  glorious  work  I  ever  saw  in  England,  unless 
it  were  in  London.  The  Gospel  is  run  over  the 
mountains  between  Brecknockshire  and  Monmouth- 
shire as  the  fire  in  the  thatch.  And  who  should 
do  this  ?  They  have  no  minUters ;  but  some  of  the 
wisest  say  that  there  are  about  eight  hundred  godly 
people  there,  and  thej^  go  from  one  to  another. 
They  have  no  nUnisters^  it  is  true  :  if  they  had  they 
would  honour  them,  and  bleas  God  for  them. 
They  are  filled  with  good  news,  and  they  tell  it  to 
others." 

From  the  statement  of  Cradock  in  this  passage 
it  would  appear  that  ail  the  ministers  had  been 
ejected  at  wis  time,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
resolution  of  Parliament,  there  was  still  an  absence 
of  itinerant  preachers  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Gospel. 

Matters  were  growing  darker,  day  by  day, 
and  it  was  evident  that  a  climax  was  approaching. 
The  Church  had  been  stripped,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  many  had  received  its  death-blow.  The  attack 
was  now  concentrated  upon  the  Crown,  and  on  the 
penultimate  day  of  January,  1649,  King  Charles 
was  beheaded.  In  less  than  a  week  the  (Emmons, 
proceeding  rapidly  in  their  work  of  utterly  de- 
stroying the  constitution  of  the  country,  began 
to  discuss  the  question  of  retention  or  abolition  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  On  February  6th  they  voted 
by  a  majority  of  44  to  29  that  the  House  of  Peers 
in  Parlttment  was  useless  and  dangerous,  and 
ought  to  be  -abolished.  By  the  same  Act  it  was 
declared  that  tfacae  Peers  who  had  demeaned  them- 
selvef!    with  known  courage  and  fidelity   to  die 
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Commonwealth  should  not  be  excluded  from  the 
cooncilB  of  th''  nation  if  qualified  to  be  elected. 

It  was  not  a  question,  let  it  be  obaerred,  depen- 
dent upon  ^the  voice  of  the  electors,  but  one  to  be 
determined  by  the  Rump  of  the  Parliiiment  wheher 
a  Peer  had  been  their  8up*^'»rter,  or  loyal  to  his 
King  and  country.  Such  was  the  exacting 
tyranny  of  the  Caucus  in  1649. 

Only  three  Peers  are  known  to  have  been  so 
elected,  one  of  whom  was  Lord  Philip  Herbert, 
who,  in  1641,  was  appointed  by  Parliament  as 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Monmouth.  In 
February,  1650,  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
died,  aud  bein^  then  a  Knight  of  the  Shire  of 
Berks,  he  continued  to  represent  that  constituency 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  drastic  measures  of  reform  which  had  been 
carried   out  with    regard  to  the  Church  did  not 

Srove  so  satisfactory  as  many  cf  its  promoters 
esired.  The  h  piscopal  form  of  Church  Qovern- 
ment  had  been  destroyed,  and  Parliament  had 
passed  an  ordinance  for  the  setting  up  of  Pres- 
byterianism,  but  the  matter  was  not  easy  of 
accomplishment.  If  men  were  wise  in  modem 
timess  they  would  recognise  that  it  is  not  diflScult  to 
combine  for  destruction,  and  that  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  provide  a  substitute  for  that  which  is  de- 
stroy ed.  In  opposition  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
both  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Independent  parties 
h«d  been  united,  but  now  that  the  Church  no 
longer  existed,  »  jealousy  sprang  up  as  to  which 
religious  party  should  be  dominant  in  the  State. 
After  much  and  prolonged  squabbling,  the  Indepen- 
dents, with  Cromwell  at  their  head,  got  the  upper 
hand,  and  the  new  religious  scheme  which  bad 
been  formulated  on  the  PresbyUrian  model  came 
to  grief.  Respecting  its  chief  promoters  Dngdale 
remarks  than  when  they  thou^^t  of  nothing  kss 
than  dividing  the  prey  and  raising  vast  fortunes 
out  of  Crown  and  Cnurch  lands,  their  hopes  wore 
snddenly  scattered,  they  were  turned  ent  of  their 
scandalous  acquisitions,  and  publidy  exposed  to 
oontempt  and  scorn.  For  now  with  the  triumph 
of  Cromwell  the   Independents  forced  them    to 
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nttm  from  Weitmimter,  ^  leiatil  their  posif ,  and 
niftde  thenmrivM  nuMton  bolli  in  Ohurdir  aa4 
State.  Aft  the  Pmbyteriaiu  robbed  the  Spitoo* 
neUftiis,  80  new  the  Independentft  filched  from  the 
FresbyterunB  all  the  good  thingft  with  which  th^ 
hed  enriched  themaelvee.  We  are  concerned  only^ 
however,  with  what  they-  did  with  poor  Ut^e  Walee. 
.  The  greatest  desolation  which  seemingly  was 
iniicted  upon  the  ooontry  resulted  from  the 
operation  of  a  special  /ct  passed  yebroaiy  22, 
1650,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  better  propagation 
and  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Wafes,  a^idfor 
ejecting  scandalous  ministers  and  schoolmasters, 
and  re£ress  of  some  grievances." 

The  great  deep-laid  scheme  of  the  Act  was  to 
pluck  out  of  their  livings  all  the  clergy  under  the 
the  oame  of  ICalignants  alias  ftoyal ;  to  get  poa* 
session  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  revenoesy  and 
to  supply  the  churches  with  stipendiuy  ministers 
and  itinerant  preachers. 

The  design  of  this  Act  is  credited  to  Hu^ 
Peters,  and  this  is  the  version  Walker  gives  of  ik 
Peters  had  gone  to  Ireland  with  Cromwell,  under 
whom  he  held  a  commission,  and  was  /sent  back  te 
Wfldes  in  ithe  position  of  a  Ooloiiel  to  raise  a 
regiment  of  aoldiers  to  strengthen  OromweU's 
army.  In  the  carrying  out  of  th&  ohaige  he  seems 
te  have  mis*spent  hia  time,  and  neglected  hii  duty. 
At  a  time  when  Oromwell  was  looking  out  for  t^ 
support  of  thi9  new  regiment,  he  i^pertained  thi^t 
Peters  had  only  .raised  three  /cpmpaniee.  Oron^- 
well's  wife  seesis  to  have  int^rferv^d.widMdrar  up 
ariaoles  against  Peters,  who  ivt  his  def^fe^  Mt  ^V^ 
a  novel  ^an  of  >  justifying  himself  by  latins  tbi^in 
conjunction  with  Colonel  JEfhilip  JoQfvi,.jO^..S wan- 
Ma^  he  had  managed  '*  to.  s^ttjle,  a  Ccnigregfitionel 
Ohursh  ofi  their  orwn  ii^veintion*"  The  ^ofojE^ 
Memsto  have  been  oonsidered  gopd,,  ank^faia  n^g- 
'  lect  condoned)  for  Petemiwaa  ,s^cvaxds  #en(fj^ 
London  -and  nwaa  oooenUed  (here  a^.to  ji^fi,l)iiit 
mean*  V  to«dri^e>on  ithe  great >  demp  o)t  j^mHj^ 
ting  tiie.aos^  in  Wiales,/*  J^ia  aOFicer^fi  >wf 
wasiaiAitply  t\a^  ^ '  V  Sefiooeter  aU.miniat^rs  withf^pt 
exception,  and  bring  the  revenues  of  the  OhuroJi 
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hikndnd  poimcLi  %  fen  to  nx.  ilineitat  ministeyi 
to  premoh  in  every  county."  The  8ugge«ti<)iui  made 
by  Peteta  were  adopted  and  cairied  into  efEsot, 
b^t  it  soon  beeaoie  evident  how  arieyooaly  they 
failed  to  meet  the  neceentiei  of  the  ease,  or  ti^ 
rap^the'  void  created  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
godly  men  who  had  previoiuly  ministered  in  every 
j^rish. 

In  the  Act  for  the  propagation  and  preaching,  of 
the  Gospel  in  Wales  seventy*one  commissioneFs 
are  named  who  were  empowwed,  or  any  five  o| 
them,  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  hear  aU 
charges  made  against  any  minister  or  schoolmaster, 
and  eject  them  from  their  offices  if  proved  to  be 
delinquent,  scandalous,  malignant,  or  non-resident : 
to  induct  to  livings  or  schools  such  preachers  and 
schoolmasters  as  would  be  recommended  to  them 
1^  the  A^ffvvers ;  to  manaoe  the  profits  of  all 
sequestered  livings,  which  they  were  to  divide,  as 
specified  in  the  Act,  between  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  ejected  ministers,  the  ^proved 
preachers  and  schoolmasters,  and  the  widows  of 
godly  ministers.  Among  the  names  of  the  commis- 
sioners, who  appear  to  have  been  men  of  some 
ilanding,  we  findthose  of  Hush  Peters,  OoL  Philip 
Jones,  Henry  Herbert,  William  Herbert,  John 
Herbert,  Reese  Williams,  Buaeey  Mansel,  Bdward 
Priohard,  and  Edward  Ktradlidg—^U  names  familiar 
in  this  district.  Oolonel  Philip  Jones  was  one  of 
Oromwell's  ofBcers  who  displayed  courage  and  tact 
at  the  battle  of  ISt.  Pagans,  and  wns  left  aa 
Governor  of  Swansea  (of  which  place  he  was  a 
native)  when  Oremwell  went  to  Irekmd,  He  was 
elected  in  1668  aa  representative  of  Monmouthshiro 
hi  the  little  Parlismenti  and  returned  agai^  in 
1664-.  He  was  afterwards  rsised  1^  Cromwell  to 
the  Upper  Hoose,  and  ai4K>inted  Comptroller  of 
tiie  Protector's  Household.  Cromwell  further 
favoured  him  by  appointing  him  High  steward  of 
Swansea,  under  the  charter  which  Ae  granted  to 
that  town,  and  leased  to  him  on  favourable  terms 
some  proMTty  in  the  seignccy  of  Gower,  of  which 
the  RoyaUsts  had  been  deprived.   As  a  compliment 
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in  return  Colonel  Jones  was  among  the  nnmber  of 
those  who  offered  the  erown  for  the  Protector'* 
aoceptanoe. 

Reese  Williams  was  a  natire  and  resident  of 
Newport,  of  whose  ciroumstanoes  we  know  but 
little.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  >>onconformistB  of  the  time,  and  held  in 
great  respect  if  not  in  reverence.  In  a  letter  to 
Oromwell,  Walter  Oradock  refers  to  him  as  ''a 
renowned  ancient  saint,"  who  had  served  the  State 
in  many  places,  but  who  had  gained  no  pecaniary 
advantiige  therefrom.  And  if  we  may  be  forgiven 
for  the  profanity,  we  may  add  that  Walker  states 
that  in  a  sermon  proHched  in  Monmouthshire  by  an 
itinerant  named  Williams,  probably  Philip 
Williams,  of  Monmouth,  he  affirmed  *^  That  Christ 
J««us  was  such  another  man  as  old  Riofe  Williams, 
of  Newport,  and  that  he  had  a  lai^  grey  beard." 

The  Act  also  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
twenty-five  Approvers  who  were  to  recommend  and 
approve  of  persons  to  fill  the  places  of  the  ejected 
ministers  and  schoolmasters.  The  name  uf  Henry 
Walter  heads  the  list,  and  it  is  followed  by  the 
names  of  Walter  Ciadock  and  Richard  Symonds, 
particulars  of  whom  we  have  already  given.  Then 
among  the  nominated  twentjr-five  we  find  Hoger 
Charuock  (presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  St.  Mary's, 
Monmouth,  in  1664)  Edmond  Ellis,  of  8t. 
Fagan's ;  Jenkin  Jones,  John  Miles,  and  George 
Robinson  (of  Caerleon.)  Respecting  Edmond 
Ellis,  Walker  in  his  'Hnffering  of  the  Clergy," 
makes  the  foUowing  statement : — 1  he  Rector  of 
St.  Fagan's,  one  Lewis  Williams,  having  been 
ejected,  he  was  succeeded  by  one  Rllis.  Thia 
preacher,  who  was  a  skinner  from  London,  had 
£100  a  year  paid  him  by  the  sequestrators,  and 
preached  down  tithes  as  unlawful  and  anti-Chris- 
tian, but  the  Government  after  some  time,  findinsr 
it  troublesome  to  take  the  profits  of  the  livings  and 
pay  the  ministers  themselves,  issued  an  order  that 
all  such  as  were  possessed  of  places  which  were 
worth  £100  a  year  should  receive  the  titbea,  where- 
upon Mr  fellis,  thinking  it  toe  shameless  to  f/tmiBh 
up  what  he  had  before  preached  down,  gets  Hiebard 
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Svmonds,  a  brother  itinerant,  to  preach  for  hiin  on 
lialachi  iii,  10 — '*  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the 
store  home,"  &c.,  taking  occasion  himself  to  stop 
out  of  the  way.  The  parishioners  were  offended  at 
both,  and  looked  en  them  as  a  couple  of  knaves. 

Of  Jenkin  Jones,  who  Calamy  states  was  a 
Oatabaptist  (i.e.,  against  all  baptism),  and  one 
Bobinson,  we  have  some  mention  in  the  Note 
Book  of  Walter  Powell,  of  Llantilio,  from  which,  as 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  district  at  this 
period,  we  quote  the  following  : — 

1650— May  27.--The  new  Prayers  began  mt  Llantilio. 
Jaly27.— Jenkin  Jones  preachtd  at  Llantilio. 
Sept.  1. — Lient.  Rogers  preached  at  Llantilio,  and 

the  smyth  of  Malpas  exponading. 
Sept.  S9. — Jenkin  Jones  pieacbed  at  Llantmo. 
lOSl^May  22. — John     Morgan      Bobinson      preached 

damnacion  to  Llantilio  people. 
Jnne  2.— Phi:  Williams,  of  Monmouth,  preached. 

John  Miles,  mentioned  in  the  list,  was  a  preacher 
at  Swansea,  and  founder  of  the  Anti-^ssdobaptist 
interest  in  Wales.  After  the  Bestoration  he  went 
to  America. 

&ome  of  these  Commissioners  and  Approvers  were 
themselves  approved  of  as  preachers,  and  obtained 
full  benefit  of  the  salaries  allowed  to  itinerants. 
One  of  these  was  the  chief  designer  of  the  Act, 
Bugh  Peters.  It  is  true  that  Peters  is  said  to  have 
asserted  in  one  of  his  sermons  that  he  never  re- 
ceived a  penny  for  his  pains  and  preaching,  but 
Walker  points  out  the  services  he  performed  were 
equal  to  any  amounts  paid  to  him,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  most  zealous  and  efficient  commissioners  and 
itinerants.  In  the  accounts  of  the  Sequestrators 
for  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  £63  is  charged 
against  him,  and  although  it  is  well  known  that  the 
amounts  charged  were  not  always  paid,  it  is 
scarcely  possiUe  to  believe  that  those  in  charge  of 
the  accounts  would  put  down  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner as  being  party  to  a  cheat. 

Benry  Walter,  again,  who  devoted  his  time 
entirely  to  preaching,  is  said  by  Walker  to  have 
received  a  separate  salary  for  Monmouthshire  and 
Glamorganshire,  his  labours  being  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  border  between  the  two  counties. 


Hugh  Pefcen  sooti  left  the  dMriet,  tnd  the 
dxecation  of  the  Act  was  entroited  ehiefi)  t6 
Walter  Oradock  and  Yavaaoar  Powell,  a  con- 
ijiictKraa  pfeacher  and  an  enthaaiaat,  who  had  been 
oonyerted  by  Orado^k. 

The  sequestration  of  livings  and  the  ejectment 
6f  ministers  in  Monmouthshire  prior  to  the  Special 
Act  of  1650  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Wales,  wan  only  partial,  in  consequence  of  the 
limited  district  over  which  the  Parliamentary  forces 
had  command.  In  many  parts  of  the  county  the 
people  were  still  thorous^hly  loyal,  though  their 
active  hostility  had  ceased  ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
military  power  the  ordin  inces  of  Parliament  were 
disregarded  with  impunity.  After  the  possession 
of  the  towns  of  Monmouth  and  Ohepstow  had  been 
acquired,  and  free  communication  established  with 
Newport  and  Cardiff,  the  whole  southern  portion 
of  the  county  was  held  in  subjection  and  little 
difficulty  Vas  then  experienced  in  "effecting  the 
sequestrations  desired.  A  com^rison  of  the  list 
of  panshes  sequestrated  before  and  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  shows  this  very  clearly,  as  there  is 
hardly  a  parish  in  the  upper  part  of  the  coonty 
named  in  the  earlier  list. 

The  following  are  the  parishes  sequestrated 
before  the  Act  for  the  propagation  of  the  GK>spel 
in  Wales,  with  the  names  of  the  ministers  ejected, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  : — 

BoMoUeg,  vUk  HenUit  and  JlM(».~The  Manor  of  Baa- 
Balleg  belong^  to  the  we  of  Llandaff,  and  wm 
after  the  eeisare  of  the  Bishop's  lands  sold  on  the 
6th  July,  1619,  t«  Wm.  Jones  and  othen  for  £131. 
The  ejected  minister  was  aamed  Goo.  Walker,  or 
WatkioB. 

Bciwas.^Thiu  living  was  held  by  BiiAopOwen,  and 
sequestered  before  his  death  in  1645^  WaUcerstatae 
that  the  Bishop  had,  ia  oeoaeqnenae  of  the  povertj 
of  his  see,  bean  allowed  te  hold  in  oomsmmmm  the 
rectory  of  Bed  was.  Mon.,  of  which  he  was 
deprived^as  well  as  of  his  see  of  Llaadaff.  This, 
remarks  Walker,  was  a  fate  too  common  to  ezdte 
remark  but  'for  the  vile  profanation  by  whioh  it 
was  followed.  One  Bses  John  David,  the  agent 
and  seoaestrator,  who  lived  in  the  parson ige  hoosfl^ 
managed  the  glebe,  and  received  the  tithe,  removed 
a  reiy  fiie  font  of  stone  out  of  the  ohorch  of  Bed- 
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WEI  Efid  wfa#ii  bioDMlf  Mid  hit  nan  •oaldi  not 
break  it  to  pi«oea,  he  c4aBed  it  to  be  placed  under 
a  tree,  where  it  was  oaed  as  a  trough  fdr  hii  heraea 
and*  cattle. 

BOuMttty.'^ Mnm  Jj§mi»t  or,  aooording  to  the  MMoanta  of 
the  flcqaeatcatore,  Lewis  Jamee. 

Bithion,  wUi  LlwMoer%,  "Wm  Thomaa  waa  ejected. 

CaerwenL — Samuel  Alsop  is  given  in  one  het  aa  the 
miniater  ejected  before  1649.  He  ia  aaid  to  have 
aafvived  the  Beatoration',  bat  died  before  re- 
poaaeatiinff  hia  living. 

OiiZ<l»«ott.^  Vathaoiel  OoUmRton.  He  lired  to  be  reetored. 

Oolddiff,  wUh  Ifaih  mnd  IT^itotm.— Wm.  Fairies. 

J7(m^M.— See  Baaaalleg. 

Ifton^  with  BoaffUtt,^H.enTy  Walker. 

Ifton.^WtD,  Thomas  waa  ejected  about  1649. 

Kemeys  Inferior,— Vfm.  Evaoa. 

Langkone.-^ ohxk  Rdw»rda.    See  Trednncock. 

Llandavermy  with  St.  BrioWi  dfetherwetU.~-Wau  MorgaD, 

Llandegvethwith  HanUaweU. —ChAfles  Lewip. 

LlangaUock'juxta-Uak.'-Phil  Fowler. 

Hanffottock  Ltngoed.  —William  Thomaa. 

JJangovan.—'So  miniater'a  name  is  preaerred,  but  the 
living  was  sequestered,  and  no  minister  was  settled 
in  it  for  18  years,  viz,,  from  1642  to  1660. 

LlajiUowdl.—See  Llandegvetb. 

Llanmartin  vnth  Wilcrick.^ John  Edwarda. 

Llaruoy.—iAT  Legg. 

LianvaeheB, — Francia  Price. 

JUofMoem. — Hee  Biahton. 

MarthfiddwithPtUTiUme^-'^otam  Maddocks. 

Mynyddidwifn,  —The  tithea  of  thia  pariah  belonged  to  the 
B:ahop  acd  were  therefore  sequestered  at  an  early 
date.  A  reader  or  curate  who  served  the  church 
was  elected. 

Nash,  -See  Goldeliff. 

PeterttOfM.— See  Biarahfield. 

Por«iikei0e«.— William  Hurd. 

iZisoa.— See  Bassaileg. 

BoffineU.'See  Ifton. 

St.  Bride^s  lf€therwefU.^S9e  Llandavenny 

r»n<<m.— No  Name, 

Tredunnock,  —The  miniater  of  thia  pariah,  and  also  of 
Langstone.  waa  named  John  Edwarda,  and  waa 
probably  the  aame  person.  It  is  recorded  that  he 
was  ejected  from  the  latter  i»lace  for  malignanoy 
and  prosecution  of  the  Godlv  in  his  neighbonrhooo. 
The  date  ef  his  ejectment  from  Lang[8tone  ia  not 
given,  but  it  was  probably  the  aame  time  aa  Tre- 
dunnock. 

Whit9t»n.—St9  Qolddifl. 

Wilerick.~-Qw  Llanmartin. 
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Judging  from  the  lequestratioiiB  the  namber  of 
Scandalous  MiniBten  waa  aatoniBhing.  But  theugh 
it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  if  all  or  any  one  of 
them  was  scandalous  in  the  sense  of  being  guilty  of 
the  numerous  cffences  against  morality  so  freely 
charged  against  the  clergy  and  enumerated  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  certain  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  clergy  were  truly  **  disaffected 
towards  the  Parliament,"  and  this  in  itself  was 
taken  as  sulficicLt  cause  for  their  sequestration  and 
removal.  Of  the  offencee  alleged  against  the 
ministers  whose  names  have  been  given,  only  a 
few  are  specified.  In  the  remaining  cases  the  state- 
ment of  the  fact  tliat  they  were  turned  out  is  all 
that  we  now  know.  Charles  Lewis,  the  rector  of 
Llau Howell  and  Llandegveth,  is  accused  of 
drunkenness,  and  for  this  same  offence  it  is 
recorded  that  he  was  put  in  the  stocks  at  Chepstow 
after  his  ejectment.  John  Edwards,  rector  of 
Langstone  and  Tredunnock  (the  two  parishes  being 
so  near  together,  we  take  it,  that  the  minister 
named  was  one  and  the  same  person,  although 
Walker  states  that  they  were  not)  was  accused  of 
malignancy  and  prosecuting  the  Godly  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  Mr  Legg,  the  rector  of  Llan- 
sey,  was  removed  for  pluralities.  What  other 
living^  this  minister  hela  is  not  stated,  but  the 
pariah  being  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  county, 
with  a  population  of  less  than  200  s^uls,  it  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  serious  crime  that  he 
held  another  living  to  assist  his  maintenance. 

Thus  the  most  culpable  offence  enumerated,  for 
which  a  score  of  clergymen  were  turned  out  of 
their  livings,  was  drunkenness — an  offence  which, 
however  heinous  in  the  present  day,  was  neither 
uncommon  nor  seriously  regarded  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  centuiy. 

^o  sooner  did  the  Act  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  come  into  operation  than  the  powers  of 
the  Commissioners  for  ejecting  scandalous  minis- 
ters  were  vigorously  exercised.  In  a  very  shot  t 
time  overy  livin^f  in  the  county  was  sequestered, 
and  every  clergyman  ejected,  excepting  a  few  who 
probably  sacrinoed  their  principles  to  retain  their 
position. 
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We  append  a  liat  of  the  Parishes  in  Monmouth- 
shire sequestered  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Wales  (1^1)  : — 
ii&€r]pwivffifiy  (Vicarage).— Charles  Herbert  was  t-jroted, 
but  lived  to  be  rettored.    A  minister  Lamed  Wm. 
HagbeB  is  also  said  to  have  been  turned  out  by  the 
Vropafators  for  dmnkei  ness  and  ill*  gal  iutiuctirn. 
The  later  term  means  thut  the  mininter  was   pre- 
sented by  a  person  who,  beiog  loya),  was  descrioed 
HS  a  Dcalignant.     Such    presentations    and  induc- 
tions would  not  be  recogi  ised  by  the  Parlismentary 
and  Puritan  party. 
Medtoas  i  Rectory).— A    clergyman  named  Hay  ward  was 
ejrcted  from  this  living.     It  is   presumed  that  he 
obtained    it   after    the  death    of  Bishop  Morgan 
(>wen,  and  so  was  the  second  sufferer  in  it.    Bed- 
w  8  was  coi  solidated  with   Rndry  in    Glamorcan* 
8hir<>,  and  therefore  the  two  livings  were  voided  at 
the  same  time. 
Bettws  ('N'(tory).     No  n  initer's  nan^e  giver,. 
Bryngwyn  (Bectoiy). — A    clergyman    named  Frampton 

vv  •nHf  qnente  ed,  but  lived  to  be  restored. 
CatrUfm  (Vicarage). — A    minister     named     Price    was 

ejected. 
Caerwent  ( Vicarage). —This  living  appears  in  the  f^equcs- 

trators*  account*,  but  iid  min  s^erV  name  is  given. 
CkepMtow  (Vicarage).— This  livii  g  was  also  sequestrated. 
Clyika,  Penrott  o!nd  TVci^artf.— These  three  places  appear 

ax  one  8eqn*'Htr*«iion. 
Coedkemew,  with  St  BndeX   WenOoog^—Oue    Williams, 

A.M.,   «a8  seqoestered. 
Cwmoarvam  (Rectory). -  Sequestrated. 
Cwmyoy  (Vicarage),  wUk  Owom^.— William   Price   was 
turned  out  by  the  propagators  for  using  the  Book 
of  C«>iLmon  Prayer. 
Dingutow  (Vicarage).— William  Jones  lest  his  living  for 
druLkenness  ai.d  being  an  ignorant  reader.    The 

{>iace  remained  vacant  for  some  time,  but  at 
en^th  one  Charles  Williams,  a  fell  monger,  of 
Monmouth,  was  put  into  the  living,  and  being  an 
active  menib^r  of  his  party  and  looked  upon  as  a 
man  ot  more  than  ordinary  merit  he  had  an  aug- 
mentation ordered  him.  Williams  remained  for 
two  ytars  only,  and  excepting  for  this  neriod  there 
was  ne  other  minister  for  the  parish  until  the 
Restoration. 

IHxton  (Vicarage).— William  Clark,min'8ter  of  this  pariah, 
was  di.^  poesessed  for  malignai  cy  and  drunkenness. 

€fro9m<mt,—B,ichBtd  Heth  waa  arbitrarily  thiust  cut  of 
his  vicarage  house  by  a  private  person. 

€hceh€lo0,'~A  minister  nasotd  William  Hughes  was 
removed  rem  this  Kving. 
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0tD€man€jf    (Kectorr).  —  Ths     t  ropagat  trs     dbcMded 
Ed«rftrd    WUIuiim    from     thf*    liynig,     «Uegil« 
'■IfAinai  him  tipplmg,  swearing,  aod  readn?   tftn 
i'Omm<m  Prayers 

KUgwrrwf.  —See  L'aDTiban^  Torymynydd. 

Llanai^  (Vicara;;c). — A  mmistfr  name  Watldnit  was 
fJHSted  from  tbtN  living  and  afterward*  restore  ]. 

LUmbedr. — Richard  Jones  u  sappoaed  to  have  been 
sequestered  It  wa«  said  he  was  a  fcreat  aofferer. 
His  fiimily  were  afterwa'ds  io  want,  and  were 
relieved  by  the  Onrporation  for  Mini»t?rs*  Widows 
anions  nther  widows  of  the  sequestered  olerKT. 

Liafilbadoe  ( Vicarage). —Oeorge  Parry,  M.A.,  «»s«ieQtcd* 
Hr  was  succeeded  by  an  illiterate  man  named 
Jones      Parry  lived  to  be  restored. 

Uanddewi  Skirrid  (Rectory). — Lewis  Tames  or  Jones. 
wa9  turned  ont  for  illegal  indaotion, 
which  signifies  thit  he  was  presented  by  a 
Malignant,  and  duly  admitted  by  the  B^op.  He 
livod  to  be  restored. 

LUtndenny.- (SeeBAglmo  Vicaiage). 

LUifkdevaud  { «t  otory.)  —See  Lanbedr. 

Llandogo  {CoUford)  Rectory )  These  appear  in    the  list 

Whitel^k  Chapd  {     of  sequestrations, 

Handlen  ( Vicar  tge)  ^Aavon  Watkins  was  turned  out 
for  insufficiency  and  using  the  Common 
l*rayer.    He  lived  to  be  restored. 

Llanfaenor, — (See  Llangattock^vibon-MreL) 

Hanfoist  (Rectory).— John  Joups  was  removed  fros 
h«>r«*  obarKed  wilhdrulikenaesB. 

Llai^frechfa  (Vioarasre.)— Sequestrated. 

LlangaUoek'juai^OaerUon.  —  Mower,  the  Motor,  mbb 
ej  oted.  but  lived  io^exeilered. 

LlAngaUodc-vibon  avd  (Vioaraire),  with  Liai^laemor  and  8t, 
Mattghant). — John  Doboiags  was  sequestrated  for 
iosuffioieftoy  and  Heading  Ooaimon  Fragr«r* 

LUmffua  (Rect  iry.)~Thiswaa  sequestrated^ 

LUui^itibp  (Rectory). --John  Clegg  WBS.iumed  out  by  the 
Commi^ioners  for  crimes  tHns  expressed ;  for 
quitiincr  his  habitatien  in  the  time  of  the  wars  when- 
ever  the  Parliament  f orees  came  near ;  for  betaking 
himself  to  the  late  tyrant's  service  against  the 
Shate,  and  sending  to  the  Bishop i  in  proseoution  of 
Godly  peeple,'  bang  an  officer  under  them.  Te 
which  is  addtd^  his  not  being  able  to  preach  is 
Welsh.  This  John  Olegg  was  a  person  of  note, 
and  af  lee  the  Besteration'  was  created  D.D*  ior  his 


I/fanffwm  Itha  \  VioaraTeu— John  Mapp  was  seqMft«ed 
LUmgwm  ITMa  f     for  dmnkenness. 
Idanhtnog  (VicaraRe).  —Sequestrated  as  appears  hf  Ihe 
accounts  of  the  Oomr^ — '' 


XtotiJkiUeM  (Rectory).— SeqaMtratod. 

Remover  (vlGairMei  wUh    MamhiUbd^-rlhiB  )ymg  «IM 

leqaestnted.  Dot  Walker  jbonoeived  it  to  iiM  an 

•impropriation  or  rather  an  appropriation  beloofiog 

to  some  >catlwdral.    The  preeent  patroni  are  the 

Dean  and  ChaiAer. 
LUtntiuwy  Vach  (lUctury).  -»Thia  living  appears  in  the  liat 

of  those  eeauestrated. 
LUMfUk^ny,  — (SeevOwmyoy) 
LUmHlio  Cfroienny  iViQtkn^e),^0,Men  Roj^re  wai  ejected 

from  here  for  drankeane»B  aad  malignancy. 
HatUilio  Pertholey  ( Vicarage.  )~ThiB  liring  was  aeqaiw- 

tnited  with  tbat  of  Penrose. 
Idanvapley  (Recto -y)  ^Seqneatrated. 
Llanvdherine  { Rector  v.) — Seoutstrated. 
JUanvihangd   Oruoorney  •(Vio^rage).— Owen  Price   is^ 

ejected  for  maliKntnny  and  dronkenness. 
Llanvihang^l  LUt/ntamam  — This  living  was  seqneeteated. 
JUanvihangel  PorUymoiU   (Vicarage). — David .  Jk'ritcbard 

gequtratrated. 
LUmvihangd  Torymynydd.  vriik  Kilgwmog,—Tae  living 

wan  HequeiitratedfbatoainiQiater'sname  is  preeervfa. 
Llanvihangd  Gobion  nigh  Utk  (Rectory)  -- Sequestrated, 

acrordiiii?  to  the  Oommia^ionera'  accounts. 
Llanfrechfa.  —Sequestrated. 

(  Hugh  Pritchard  was  ejnoted 
Llanv>enarth  Citra  Rectory  J  from  this  living,  and  was 
LUinwenartk  UUra  R'Cto *y  |     snoceeded     Hy     one     J. 

V    Edwards,  a  Baptist. 
Magor  toiXk  Bedwick   (Vicarage).^ A   minister    named 

Morgan  sattered   seqaestration  here ;  one  named 

Jones  is  also  mentioned. 
Mamhilad  (y.carage).~3eqaestratecl. 
Matheme  (Vicarage).— The  minister  sequestered  in  this 

living  is  given  as   Jeffrey  and  J^reys  Howells. 

The  Bishop'n  Palace  at  Matheme,  t<^ether  with 

all  fail  ravenoes,  ware  taken  possession  of  by  a  Mr 

Green,  of  CardifiE. 
MichaeUtone  y  Fedw  ( Rectory),— Rhys  Jones  was  tnrasd 

ovtfrom  here  for  malignancy  And  utter  insufficiency. 
Mormauih,  St.   Moiry  (Vicarage).    Robart  Brabant  was 

dispotsesae  I  by  the  Oommissioners  for  propagating 

the  Gospel,  for  malignancy,  and  delinquency.    Ona 

Robert  Chamook,  presented  to  the  UVing  u  1664, 

Wis  one  of  the  Approvers  appointed  under  the  Act 

of  Pttrliament. 
Mynyddidwyn  (V  carage)«— This  j^lace  was  in  the  hands 

of  the  sequestrators.     The  tithes  belonging  to  the 

bishop  were  leased  out.    The  church  was  served  by 

a  curate,  who  was  turned  out,  and  the  bells  of  the 

church  were  sold. 
Ifevfpori,  St  Woolot  (Vicarage).— Sequestrated,    but   no 

name  of  minister  preserved. 
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OMoowtftf  (R«otorv).~HM  Owmyoy,  seqiiettered. 
PanUg  (Rectory).— Henry  VAiighaii,  ej«oted  from  thii 

liviiifir»  WAj  a  iDiniifcer  of  ^ome  note  and  an  author 

of  repnte.    Wood  says  bo  «ms  one  of  the  Coort 

Preeohen  at  Oxford,  und  by  that  Un'rersity  was 

presented  to  tbit  living  in  1643.     Ue  lived  to  nee  tb« 

Beatoretion  and  died  the  year   following.     He  was 

tutor  to  S'r  Leoline  Jenkyni,  Prinoipal  of  Jeeos 

College,  Jn'ige  of  the  Prerog^tiTe  Oonit  of  Canter^ 

bary.  and  also  Secretary  of  tftate. 
PMo/tt.-See  Trelleck. 
Ptnkow  (Rectory)  — Play  ford  Field  waa  f  eqne«tered  by 

the  Prof  avratoni  for  insufBciency  and  readiog  the 

Common  Prayer 
Fewro9  (Vicafag*).— See  Clytha. 
Penrose  ~i?e«  Llantilio  Oomnny. 

PerUerry.  —Perpetual  Curacy  joined  with  Monmouth  (q  ▼.) 
P«n<^iMi<l.— Sequentrated. 
Trevethin,  Pontjmool  (Vicarai^e). — Sequeeteied  as  belo)«(|f- 

ioff  to  the  Dean  and  (Chapter. 
Raglan  (Vicarage)  and  Llandennp.  -^Sequestrated. 
Eedwu^  —See  M^gor. 

Eiica  — This  living  was  joined  with  Bassaleg  (which  s«e). 
Bumney  (Vicarage).— Sequevtmted. 
Munsion. — Sequentn-  ttd . 
Skenfritk  (Vicaragu)-**^  Lewis  David   was  turned  out  far 

insufficiency  and  reading  the  C*  mmon  Prayer.     A. 

minister  named  Phillips  is  also  said  to  have  bean 

f^eorived  of  the  rectory. 
St.    Brides,    WenUooffe   (Vicarage),   with    Coedkemew, — 

S-^que^trated. 
St.  Maughan^s.—  ee  Llangattock  vi^on  avel. 
St  Pierre  — St-e  Port^kewett. 
St.  Woolos.'-'See  Newport. 
Tregare  (Via»ra«re). — See  (Jlytha. 
Trelleck  (Vicarage),  with  Penallt   and  Pentvyn  [Chapti 

P.O.).— S'^queatratt'd. 
Undt/  rVicarage). — Wm.   Kee.<  was  seque  t^red  io  1650. 
Usk  (Vicirag*-),  wiffc   Qlascoed    (Chapel),    Monkswood. — 

M'chael  Hag  'es  was  Uiroed  ont  for  cVantcenneas, 

for  promoting  the  ICioK^a  sf  rvice,  and  for  usfng  the 

'Jommon  Prayer. 
WkUsvin  (Vicarage).— See  Nash. 
WHerick, — See  Llanmai  tin . 
iro?w*?M;ir<<m  (Rectory).-— Walt  r  Harr's  was  tnrned  out 

f'oin  this  liviPK  for  drunkenness  and  assisting   his 

Mttj^Hfy  King  Charles. 
Wonastow{K  ot<ry). —  Morgan  Morris  was  dismissed  from 

tbiH  living  for  drank' nnefs  and  ioanflBclercy. 

Walker  gives  also  the  namea  of  Pendath,  LUa- 
RJQo?9  and  Llanferritig  as  places   under  sequestra- 
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tion,  bat  thev  are  ii«t  identified  with  any  pariahea 
in  Monmoathahire. 
In   addition   to   the   above,    John    Oraig,    an 

'  eminent  scholar  and  divine,  who  kept  a  school 
near  Abergavenny,  was  removed  from  his  ministiy 

•and  school.  The  rev  gentleman,  on  the  sudden 
spread  of  Baptist  principles  in  the  district,  came 
forward  as  the  champion  of  the  Church,  and 
assisted  by  the  Rev  Benrv  Yaaghan,  A3t.,  held  a 

Sublic  debate  on  the  subject  of  baptism  in  St. 
[aiy's  Church,  Abergavenny,  on  the  5th  Septem- 
ber, 1653.  Their  opponents  were  the  celebrated  and 
learned  disputant  J  ohn  Tombes  of  Leominster,  Rev 
John  Abbott,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Price,  of  Aber- 
gavenuy.  Keports  of  ihe  discussion  were  pub- 
ushed,  and,  as  is  not  unusual  in  such  cases,  both 
sides  claimed  the  victory. 

It  must  be  eonsidered  as  a  matter  of  good  fortune 
that  many  records  of  the  proceedings  under  the  Pro. 
pagation  Act  have  been  preserved,  and  of  the  terrible 
calamities  which  befel  the  clergy  at  this  period 
throughout  the  kingdom  there  are  ne  records  more 
complete  or  better  confirmed  than  those  relating  to 
Monmouthshire  and  the  adjoining  counties.  The  re- 
cords were  used  brr  Walker  in  &b  Account  of  the 
Kumbers  and  Sunerings  of  the  Clernr*  and  they 
have  since  been  examined  also  and  used  by  Beea  in 
his  History  of  Nonoenfermity  in  Walea.      Their 
authentici^  has  never  been  doubted.    The  papers 
are  still  to  be  found  among  the  archives  of  the  Aroh- 
ishop  of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth  Palace,  and  there- 
fore we  refer  to  them  witib  the  greater  confidence. 
The  most  considerable  of  tiie  papers  is  entitled 
<*An  Account  frem  the  Commisaioners  by  Act  ef 
Parliament  far    P^pagation   ef   the   Gospel    in 
Wales,  of  all  the  sequestered  tithea,  Churon  Liv- 
ings, and  Impiopriatiens,  within  the  Counties  of 
South      Walea,      and    County     of     Monmouth, 
together    with   all     the     proceedings     made    in 
•bedience  te  the  said  Act  of  ParliameniL  and  the 
aaid  Commission."    The  pap«r  is  dated  the  90th 
April,  1652.    This  account,  Walker  coneeivea,  was 
ceoaaioned  by  the  petition  of   the  inhabitants  of 
the  counties  namea  to  the  Ptoliameat  against  tlw 
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tftitp«fttBW.  It  eoHHta  of  mawmrtl  nelnwia  -imb- 
tuning  diitinctl;  for  each  of 'tfte'ooinilu»' tiw 
-p«riabM->MqMtt«esd.  tfae  lauan  of  lh«  eJMMd 
'■tmtBon  Kud  viMM,  MpuM«lyi  mm'tla»'t3tm-  ■*■■■ 

-^-  "^-^  -t  ftinmiiliirrtiMW  ■iiM*ftiii<rf.    i'"" 


)tMi.WBMit,<r      -  - 


ttMMs-Mlio  wets 'eJMtad' Wbm  it,<Uia>DdMbar-^ 
uttofwomaM^  Viwifcg— t  ■Adiilt— *"^-*''—  *> — 
. uiiM^nHtend,  md  tkeiwinM'Of  ' 

-Wt '  ID  them.     Aceordiu  t«  t  

iwara  in  UonmontlnhiranxtMB  ckqO^dtfMqvM- 
>taMd  baton  dn  Abt,  'Md  t#efity4«>r 
-ondsr  tke  Aot,  ■««^i^g  a  iniUl  uf  fdrt^. 
'  Sonaof  tha  minktan,  'hoiTBTar,  hold  a  plvndi^  of 
(Kriog*  Bad  ^liaiMe  ve  find  that  47  liTugii  #•«« 
■equeitered.  It  ii  evidant,  kawaver,  Ikat  tttaw 
figBTW  do  not  rapnamt  the  vlulBof  tlwaeqtiea- 
■  ttationa  i«a  tha  total  tlroigi  rapBoaaiitad  to'be  in'llia 
^hamda  of  tha  OomnittM  mad  PnprigMnn  Cw  tlie 
iMTwal  vaara-amraat  dowa  u  lolh>wa  :— 1660,«ls 
1IS6I,  68  ;  16iS,  09  1  Md  than  oaeae  intk*  papels 
Llheinamea  afsararat  ajaetDdjclaiBfman«ho<aLra4wt 
^aotioaad  in  tke  liat.  Tkemuibtr  of  liTMlfa 
voariad  ia  the  di&arentlyetfra^  ■■•aqaaatratiofla 
tynre  «Diiiotinfla  'oompowidaa'  foe,  and  tfcdb 
iKanorad,  and'tha  faot  that  atbar  patiabea  oaads 
iiHkkrUia«rarKtaMi.a{.tfa«Aat  TIM  twtal  BUmtMt 
■of  liTiBga  on  hiad  diuinK  iha  ihtot  ye>w  aae 
-■^■tvd  to  have  hHH  85.  bt-mkBy  pariahw  oaa-v 
-    « <Mi!«Red,  Md-thAs^ha  awnhaii  lif 


ilwMjuiLM  ejeafeed  ■»>d&  be  iwiiditit^f  inaiaaaait 
'Tlie>TaJne«E  ^he  ikfinga  'whiiab'the  PfopagUon 
igotiitite  thaar  teadaiia  DotMr  aaaaHaMadtkui  thk 
maatpMraibetiof  ith<M^«aA«t<-k  gwta'by  Wiib» 
■ki  the-lBtteirioti*--  — 

'mtoaiviC.. !'.'".' 

iSffiar" 

S3i5  ":r;;^ 

£>,tM    •    4  £9,flM  19    4  il.Me    0    0 


"fhen'U'clne  msCter  to  be'moritioaed  irith  Ttogahl 
';tb  tUflae  Cottiinltteei — the  Aeglect  of  many  ot thota 
'p^riJdiea 'from  'wUich'tbey  hKdejticts'd  the  miniate:^. 
'  It  a[y{)«at«  that  WKeir  a  mmuter  wm  ejscled  ftfld 
'  Vke  livjtig  wquiatjvted,  the  profits  and  inooitte 
''SVaVe  Dst  direolly  ot  indirect!;  ti>nd«d  orer  to  tho 
'UiMnh  wflo  B)iaoeCded,.bat  rooeired  bj-  somo'p^ 
'^bn  liamed  br  the  OommttUe ;  an^  where  li* 
'bttbdbMbn  W^^  appointed,  the  re^enTiei  wer^  pnt 
''Uto  their  own  pocketa^  an<}  spmeUmefi  nerir 
"Iflooiftited  foratkll.  ITo  nMra  elbing  inattmc*  6f 
"Htnfh  *h&i:]b'i!ii1  robbeiy  ^raa' presented  than  th&t 
'^'Mlidi  oMlurred  in  this  dutriiit.  -  "tbfi  orime  wa>io 
'"fl(kt[railt  that  the  attention  of  Parliameift  was  cal^d 
■'t*  ft,  btit  no  remedy  wak  aver  afforded  antillha 
'''MUWijritiin  ot  hn>b$riarand  o>nt  prenriling  wiis 
%wet>t'a#fr'on  this  Keat«ratl6n '  of  fhe  Crown  sSd 
"Ue  Ohdr6ti's'<^e  7MH  lat^.  ' 

'  R'ilcitut  not  b«  f6teo«eb  that  tUi'itiitmlita'Eta 
fthe<li^l <MiUiti^  w^'tatft  tha  otlTT,p^lieik 
^U^a  iUU'VUWa  hMna^t-<^  tanefUM-mifaiitaii. 
fU  the  ■««&»>  of  Boalh  WalMi'Qiea#ta'dine«rea'l3T. 
In  UttnWutlUhiK,  mtb«]rMrl660,  aooording  ^ 
'rh^'koodunla,'  About  nin« '  apjtel^.  In  the  sanb 
'VeWthint  (Tfereadd  id  be  MventMn  OoiUt  mem- 
lieA  of  XlattTicfies  Urd  UynTddMwTh,  wbiOi 
'ti^'bk'lnieSl  waalhcniMQtOtwnitj.  Ial6t» 
abont  tfairtwn  othen  reowred  atiponda. 
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the  obmoiin  niMd  by  igno- 
nuBoe  and  malioe  againtt  th»  clergy  who  wera 
ejectadj  it  !•  well  that  the  ohancten  and  poeitioos 
of  the  itinerants  who  were  appointed  to  aacceod 
them  and  convey  to  the  people  "  the  glad  tidings 
of  Salvation"  should  be  regarded.  Authors  of 
the  time  who  knew  of  what  they  wrote  describe 
them  as  such  ignorant  persons  that  they  could 
.  neither  read  nor  understand  English. 

I^.  Young,  who  lived  throuui  the  period,  and 
who  spoke  from  his  own  knewledge,  states  in  hii 
Life  of  Hugh  Peters  that  the  vacancies  in   the 
Church  were  filled  with  Cooks,  Banters,  Tailors, 
Weavers,     Shoemakers,     Feltmaken,     Stocking- 
menders,     jviillers,     Gingerbreadmakf^rs,    Collar- 
makers,  Oarpenters,  and   Cheese  Yat  MsJceta,  and 
that  there  was  no  more  tlum  one  Academician 
among   them.      This  sweeping   assertion,  which 
many  persons  of  the  present  day  would  be  inclined 
to  regard  as  incredible,   is  entirely  corroborated, 
so  far  as  it  can  be,  by  tJie  records  concerning  Mon- 
mouthshire.   One  Reginald  Morgan,  a  miller,  was 
by  an  Order   of   the  Commissioners  for  Appro- 
bation   preferred    to    a   livin|(   in    Monmouth- 
shire,   and    also    had    the    hving    of   Yaynor, 
in  Breconshize.      One    Charles  Williams,  a  feU- 
monger    of    Monmouth,     was    plaoed     to    suc- 
ceed the  Kev  William  Jones,  of  Dingestow,  who 
was  dispossessed  for,  among  other  crimes,  being  an 
kmorant    reader.     At   St    Woollos    one   Henry 
Walter,  who  had  not  been  brought  up  to  the  Minis* 
try,  and  who  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  congreeation, 
performed  divine  service.    At  St  Fagan's  a  skinner 
wss  put  into  the  living,  at  Swansea  a  weaver.    A 
miller  and  shoemaker  are  also  mentioned.    The 
onerous    duties    of    the    cathedral    services    at 
Llandaff    were    performed    b^    one    Walter,    a 
weaver,  Henry   NichoUs,   and  Watkin  Jenaa,  of 
Mynyddislwyn,     the     latter     of     whom       was 
the     gospeller    who    converted    the      font     of 
the    parish    church    into    a    trough    to    water 
his  cattle,   in  which  condition  it  was  found  at 
the  KestoratioD.      Of  the  profitera  by  the  Bevolu- 
lion,  Baxter,  whose  words  ne  No^poonf  ormist  will 
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deipise,  remarloB  that  the  clergy  cast  out  of  the 
Church,  though  bad  enough  for  the  most  part,  were 
yet  better  than  any  of  the  few  itineranta  set  up  in 
their  places.  Huiue,  who  may  be  regarded  aa 
an  impartial  writer  on  the  question,  says  the 
itinerant  preachers  were  all  of  them  men  of  the 
lowest  birth  and  education,  who  had  deserted 
mechanical  trades  in  order  to  follow  the  new 
profession,  and  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in 
their  own  wandering  life,  they  pretended  to  be 
more  truly  apestolicu. 

At  length  the  project  of  Hugh  Peters  developed 
into  full  operation.  The  itinerant  preachers  or 
"  Travelling  Gospellers"  as  Walker  cidls  them,  set 
to  work  to  supply  the  places  and  duties  of  the 
ministers  who  before  were  fixed  and  settled  in  the 
several  parishes.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the 
new  ministers  were  confined  to  a  certain  district 
and  to  stated  and  regular  appearance  at  church, 
or  whether  they  were  left  to  roam  at  will  in  what 
parts  of  the  count}  they  felt  inclined.  In  some 
counties  it  is  clear  that  with  the  number  of 
churches  they  could  uot  go  the  round  oftener 
than  once  a  month.  This  was  evidently  the  case 
in  Monmouthshire  where  six  itinerants  had  to 
supply  something  like  150  parish  churches,  or 
about  26  each.  It  is  quite  evident,  therefore, 
as  a  writer  states,  you  might  ride  twenty  miles  on 
a  Sunday  where  there  were  20  churches  and  find 
not  a  door  of  one  of  them  open.  Anetbei  writer 
remarks  that  there  was  scarce  a  sermon  heard 
within  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  The  fabric  of 
the  churches,  too,  was  altogether  neglected,  se 
that  the  buildings  were  ready  to  fall  for  want  of 
repairs.  The  reader,  therefore,  cannot  wonder 
that  people  complained  that  they  had  neither  the 
eomfort  of  preaching,  ner  praying,  nor  sacra- 
ments, nor  visiting  the  sick,  nor  any  decency  of 
burial,  all  of  which  had  been  their  privilege,  and 
that  they  were  ready  to  again  turn  Papists,  or 
anything  in  faet  that  had  the  semblance  of 
religion.  In  truth  the  Act  which  professed  ta 
provide  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gk>spel  became 
the  cause  of  its  utter  abrogation  and  ruin  ;  and  i^a 
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4ight  ^MU  didUred  Wore  tKie~^QaM .  •£  OQHm?!!! 
'*  i«'b^^oftt  ftitipgatahed."  The  i^epunrauoe  of 
.•aeliifr«UU  of  thipgs  ci^nnot  jtuirehr  be  diBidrodl^ 
thoi%  who  ia  the  preient  inj  clainoor  4or  'the 
rPUenUbJ lUh gydnt  of  the  Ghorch,  "bat  if  fchfix 
iegiiatiQn  prove  Bucceaafal  it  is  not  eMy  te 
.perceiTo  how  each  aoaUmitj  c«n  be  avoided. 

It  WM  a  condition  in  the  ichemQ  proppunded^'bu 

.QoghPeterAand  acoepted  by  the  Com^uesioxii^ta 

for  oarrying  the  Propagation.  Act  .into  ^flTept^  that 

teach  itinerai^t.preacher  ahould  receive  the  sum  of 

JilOO  a  year  ont  of  the  fund  aocuqiulaled  by  Uie 

aeqaestrationfl,  but  ttie  accounts  profMrved  aeen^  to 

.jihow  that .  the  receipt  of  .  this.  iMnount    by  the 

^pteacheta  was  the   exception.  a|i4  not   ilie.  rule. 

Inius  the  ehtt^es  entered  as  payments  to  ministera 

for  a  year's  services  aire  in  some  cases.nojt  more  than 

£70 ;  others  are  £60,  spme  £dO«  and  a  few  £10  and 

£5. 

According    to  the    Sequestrators'  accounts  for 

MonmoutbiSiire  in  the  y.ears  1650-61,  there  was 

distributed  amongst  seventeen  godly  members  of 

the  Churches  of  Mynyddislwyn  and  Llanvaches, 

sent  forth  to  exercise  their  gifts  and  to  promote 

.  the  work  of  the  (jord,  lApstly  amongst  the  WeUh  in 

the  mountains,  being  also  upon  approbatipn  before 

the  Oammissioners,  £364  Ob  (Od,  which  amounted 

to» about  £21  apiece  ;  but  in-  the  following  .years 

,  their  numbers  were  increased  and  the  sum  total  of 

.  this  salary  so  much  lessened  as  reduced  it  to  about 

.  £17,  as  there  was  **  distributed  amongst  20  godly 

members  of  the  church  oi  Llanvaches  and  Mynyddis- 

1  lwyn,.8ent  forth  to.  exercise  their,  ffifts.  and  to  lutfp 

,  on   the  work  of    the   Lord  m<Mtlv,  amongst  tha 

Welsh  in  thempuntains,''  no  mere  than  ^SS).  The 

.lamounts  here  named,  cynically  tem^tffes  Walker^ 

t.wayi.  prbpabbr  ^nore   ihan,   thev  'could    get   "by 

.  c9bbUxu(;aiid  those  other  thidei  th^  had,  previouily 

.  entf^ediin. 

.$<^nefi^  the  l9»din|titiQeni|ntis,^'however,  maMSged 

.n|fk|;terSvmore.>o.  their   adraatage,  .receiving  not 

.^X4y  <t^-6^>atipei^  altoi^ed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 

^  m^t  ^njqyed  tbfi  profits  of  certa^'.livin|s  in  additmn. 

AgainI  as  in  the  case  Of  Henry  "Walker,  who*  aid 


*  dat7  at  .61.1  Wcii^hm9luaBAfi<lh/ij'^^ 
^''^tffitemd(^t4o  'Mpfe*  iti  iutt  oMmei.'  ><^maj 

■auunoB  in  botn  Monmontluihin.  ^d.GIaiQOixm 

•liiviu    '  Thofe  iUeiui>i»]M  to  have  bMn  another 

aouroe  trom  which  they  ocoanenally  profitted^  and 

f  tiHit«>  ]irie  llie  .iierptfale  .taKU.    .  ^Qie^^ipiwrate 

«4veooidai^rMmna0i^<tettify '4hat.  it  wata  popiiioB 

^paotioe.  ai:  thia  feiMi  to pe^  eai of  ithe  bowyh 

.  aenneBs  ynaohed-  by  tMsm.    '  Xhe  »ain<wnt«,  like  the 
aalariea,    Tailed  :••  tthw^'Mr.    Jjmm  XboffVUH    a 


.(»aea0Mr,  /ffeoeired  f or  tvo  iemoa»'6a..dd.;:one 
:»tlfr.  Moifan  iiad  >iOii.}  a  Kr*  LOTe^  <6e.  -M.;  and 
f^iOBe  unnamed  *pMaabar  o|iMe»moathlor^JWr- 
wononflOli. 

Itiaaineh  to  be  regvefcted  Ihaittha  boveiigib  re- 

'  ooeda  ci  Newport  and  Muttnonth  haTo  .not  been 

preaenied,  aa,  so  fir  aa.  we  know»  there  ia.no^  a 

•Teatigein  eTiiitenca bearing  the. date  ci  thi9inoat 

/  duastroua  period.    The  beeom  of  deatraotton  was 

freely  applied  not  only  toMSS.  reoorda,   but  alao 

to  works  of  art ;  and  it  ia  eorapnted  that  in  tha 

.cotuae  of  two  op  three   yean  the  devastation  jr** 

greater  than  had  been  perpairated  dorinff  the  mapy 

oentnriea  of  Saxon  and  Norman  role.    In  some  in- 

^  itancea  booka  and  articles  of  ralue  were  reme?ed 

'>.by  loyal  friends,  with  a  view  to  their  preservation, 

•  until  the  troableiia  timea  were  over ;  but  it  was 

'not  always  that  the  intended  restoration  was  made, 

or  was    possible  of   being  made.     Some  yaluajj^le 

'  MSS.  belongpg   te   Uandaff  Cathedral,  together 

with  the  ancient  book  of  St.  Chad,  were  removed 

for-  safety  by  the  Rev.  Williaro  ffiggina,  then,  pre- 

.  center  of  the  cathedral,  who  oomvianicated  the  fact 

in   1658  to  Dagdale.  the  antiquarian.  '  The  letter 

imparting  this  information,  is  ,new  pieaerved,wj)th 

-  ( the  book  at  Lichfield,  from  which  place  it  has  nef  er 

again  foond  ita  way  back  to  Uandaff.     Anather 

instance   has   recenUy  come    to  our  knowledge 

rriating  to  the  psoiah  of  -  Biyngwyn,  near  Raglan. 

The  most  ancient  RegiaterBook  of  Baptiam%  Ac., 

BOW  preserved  there,'  haa  the  loUowing  insoriptien 

written  on  the  fint  page : — 
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TIm  M  S«|iiter  Book  of  Biyiigwy*  'mro       .    .    i 
Mige  of  Bi«teii  bv  Wm.  Jono^  of  UiL  En.,  PwrluuBMoft 
OoBuniwioiior  to  nit  Kinwmaii  DatiA  Pritcii*rd,  of  Bryn* 
rn,  was  all  torn  in  pieoei  and  lost  saThig  thia  ono  poor 
hereunto  affixed. 

Tette  B0BBB9EO  FBAicnoir, 


f3^, 


We  have  befere  noted  in  the  list  of  pariBhes 
seqaestrated,  that  this  Robert  Frampton  was 
ejected,  bat  lived  to  be  leetored.  He  was  reetor 
from  1632,  and  died  at  the  age  of  83  yean  in  1686. 
There  ia  a  monument  in  tihe  church  ¥Pith  an 
inacription  in  good  Latin  to  hia  memory. 

If  tne  Act  for  the  Propagation  of  the  €kMpel  in 
Wales  contained  one  redeeming  feature,  it  was  the 
proviaion  that  for  the  maintenance  of  the  wives 
and  famiUes  of  the  ejected  ministerB  during  good 
behaviour  one-fifth  ef  the  tithes  of  the  pariah  nom 
which  any  minister  had  been  ejected,  should  be 
paid  to  Uiem.  This  was  not  a  new  feature.  A 
similar  clause  had  been  inserted  in  the  earlier 
acts  of  sequestration,  and  unfortunately  was  very 
grossly  abused.  By  an  omission  of  which  every 
advantage  was  taken  the  clergymen  were  not 
ezprosaed  by  name,  and  in  consequence  those  who 
received  the  tithes,  &q.  sequestrated,  refused  to 
contribute  what  the  law  desired.  A  great  cutcry 
went  throughout  the  land,  and  the  clamours  of  the 
starving  families  became  so  loud  that  Parkament 
was  compelled  to  give  attention  to  it.  With  a 
view  to  remedy  the  injustice  the  following  ordnance 
was  passed  :— 

November  11,  1687.  "  That  the  wives  and  children  of 
all  snch  persons  as  are  or  have  b  en  or  shall  be  seqaea- 
terod  bv  order  of  either  House  of  Parliament  shall  be 
comprehended  within  the  ordinance  that  alloweth  a  fifth 
part  for  wives  and  children  and  abaU  have  their  fifth 
part  allowed  nnto  them ;  and  the  Committee  of  Lords 
and  Commons  for  Sequestration,  and  the  Committee  ef 
Plnndered  Ministers,  and  all  other  Committees  are 
required  to  take  notioe  hereof  and  yield  obedienoa  here- 
unto aocordingly.*' 

From  the  prominence  which  this  subject  occu- 
pied, and  the  attention  given  to- it  by  Parliameuti 
it  would  have  been  supposed  that  no  farther 
cause  of  complaint  would  arise^  but  therapadty  of 
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those  who  held  *'  the  bag"  vas  much  greater  then 
regard  for  any  ordinance  or  law.  Complaints  wer« 
•tiJl  made  that  the  payment  of  fifths  was  withheld, 
and  it  is  evident  that  of  those  entitled  to  the 
pittance  very  few  indeed  were  able  to  obtain  it. 

In  Monmouthshire  the  fifths  prescribed  to  be 
allowed  were  not  even  charged  to  more  than  eleven 
persons  for  the  years  l^O  and  1651,  although 
about  70  or  80  parishes  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
sequestrators'  hands  at  that  time. 

What  proportion  these  fifths  bore  to  the  whole 
revenues  of  the  clergy  which  they  had  seized  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1660  the 
revenues  in  Monmouthshire  were  £3,123,  while  thf> 
fifths  charged  were  only  £63.  In  many  parts  uf 
South  Wales  it  is  sUted  that  from  16i6  to  1660  a 
period  of  14  years,  the  livings  were  enjoyed  by  the 
sequestratois  without  payment  of  any  fifths  at  a  1. 

The  deprivation  of  fifths  was  apparently  not  the 
only  indignity  to  which  the  wives  of  »he  seques- 
tered clergy  were  subject(>d  to.  Browne  WiUis 
states  that  in  company  with  a  number  of  cavaliers 
they  were  one  day  invited  to  Cardiff  Casile,  and 
theie  bid  warm  themselves  by  a  fire  which  was 
there  made  of  a  heap  of  Common  Pxayer  Books 
and  a  number  of  volumes  which  formed  a  portion 
of  the  Library  of  Llandaff  Cathedral. 

It  must  net  be  admitted  for  a  moment  that  the 
state  of  things  which  prevailed  after  the  Propaga- 
tion came  into  operation  was  better  than  before  the 
war  broke  out,  or  that  it  was  satisfactory  to 
any  but  a  few  who  had  profited  by  the  misfortunes 
and  sufferings  of  others.  Cromwell  had  triumphed 
and  silenced  opposition  hr  the  swcrd,  and  the 
dissatisfied  ones  nad  to  select  by  other  means  a 
remedy  for  evils  which  were  unendurable.  They 
tried  the  pen.  A  gigantic  petition  was  prepared 
setting  forth  in  much  detail  the  lamentable 
condition  of  the  people  ;  and  the  complaints  made 
in  this  petition  were  so  generallv  aoknowledgi»d 
that  in  a  short  spaoe  of  time  no  less  than  16.000 
inhabitants  of  Monmonthahire  and  South  Wales 
Mpended  their  signatures  to  the  document  The 
petition  was  praseaied  to  the  House  of  Commons 
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on  the  18fch  Uarch,  1651,  by  Colonel  FrMcuii, 
member  for  Leomioster.  It  forcibly  set  forth 
among  other  things  that  ainca  the  Act  had  come 
into  force  most  of  the  ministers  had  been  unjasUy 
ejected  from  their  livings,  and  that  fevr  or  none  of 
the  counties  were  supplied  with  a  competent 
number  of  godly  at>le  teachers  to  omciafce 
in  the  room  of  the  oosted  ministers,  neither  had 
them  been  a  sufficient  numbar  of  godly  sdhools 
established  as  was  the  intention  of  Parliament ; 
there  not  being  above  four  or  five  itinerant 
pireaehen  in  some  of  the  counties  appointed  and  • 
approved  of,  to  teach  the  Gospel,  whereas  some  of 
the  counties  consisted  of  120  parishes,  many 
whereof  had  more  than  2,000  souls,  and  the  least 
of  the  counties  had  fifty  or  sixty  parishes,  it 
declared  the  country  to  be  in  a  most  deplorable 
stete  for  want  of  regular  preaching.  The  Commis- 
sioners were  acouied  of  having  embezsled  the 
profits  of  the  sequestered  livings,  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  mock  teachers  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  received  £10  per  annum,  though  their  masters 
niir^ht  set  upon  their  score  large  reckonings  to  be 
accounted  te  the  Stete.  It  further  alleged  that  the 
revenues  **  went  te  the  hands  of  private  persons 
to  build  new  sumptuous  houses  and  buy  lands ; 
and  that  little  of  it  had  been  converted  towards 
thepropagation  of  the  Gospel." 

With  regard  to  the  ^ves  and  children  of  the 
sequestrated  clergymen,  the  petitten  set  forth  that 
the  very  fif^s  were  deaied  them,  though  allowed 
by  the  Act  f'»r  Propagation.  According  te  the 
undervaluations  made  by  the  sequestratore  and 
their  agents,  these  would  appear  to  be  a  small 
allowance  to  maintein  a  family ;  and  •  yet  this 
pitiful  pittonoe  cannot-  be  received  or  obteinad 
without  many  a  tedious,  tiresome  joumey,  and 
mtfCh  expense  and  haosard  of  man's  lives ;  as  soma 
hive  penshed  in  the  waters  bjr.  going  to  petition 
and  seek  relief  for  their  perishing  famiiiss ;  and 
olhltos,  being  iroaried  out  with  fraidesB  journeys 
alid<dflatory  sftsworo,  baVegi/ven  o^imt  %ll  addrsisaBi 
t&  those  nanievoiftil  eequesti«t6rs.And  other  offiosn 
U9  potfront  their  complaahts  to-  the  ali^eeing  Qod* 
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It  has  been  pointed  out  as  a  carious  oireum- 
stance  that  although  this  famous  petition  was  signed 
by  upwards  of  16,000  inhabitants  of  South  Wales, 
is  has  not,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertainedy  a  single 
Cardiff  signature. 

Oolonel  Freeman,  in  presenting  the  petition  to 
the  House,  put  the  case  thus : — *'  How  four  or  five 
itinerants  can  supply  a  whole  county  is  humbly  left 
to  your  Honours'  grave  consideration.''  An 
attempt  was  soon  made  to  remedy  the  difficulty  by 
a  reselution  of  the  House  to  the  effect  that  the 
Itinerants  in  their  expeditions  should  be  supplied 
with  fresh  horses  at  every  stage,  commonly  ten 
or  twenty  miles  apart,  and  sometimes  more,  to 
ride  post  from  place  to  place  to  spiead  their  doc- 
trine; but  it  was  pointed  out  that  horses  ought 
also  to  have  beeii  provided  for  their  auditors, 
who  would  need  them  as  much  as  the  preachers. 

The  petition  gave  considerable  alarm  to  the 
instruments  by  which  Parliament  had  been  carry- 
ing out  its  set  purpose,  and  Yavasour  Powell 
and  others  were  not  slow  in  representing 
that  the  petition  was  a  high  contempt  of  the  Act 
of  Propagation,  and  that  the  petitioners  desired 
the  restoration  of  malisnant,  drunken,  unpreach- 
ing,  ejected  curates.  To  counteract  the  effect  of 
the  petition,  and  if  possible  to  suppress  the 
sympathy  which  the  promoters  received,  Powell, 
Walter  Oradock,  and  other  itinerants  were  ordered 
to  ride  post  from  county  to  county,  and  parish 
to  p&rish,  to  threaten  tiXl  the  petitioners  ana  their 
agents  with  damnation,  sequestration,  and  ruin, 
unless  they  would  deny  their  signatures.  Fresh 
proceedings  were  also  taken  vindictively  against 
the  few  clergy  remaining  unejected,  with  the  object 
of  throwing  them  out  of  their  houses,  and  to 
deprive  of  their  fifths  the  wived  and  families  of 
such  as  had  been  already  sequestered.  '  Oiiloilel^- 
Freeman,  to  whom  the  petition  was  entrusted, 
became  a  special  object  of  detestation  to  the  Com- 
missioners and  itinerants,  the  latter  having  instruc- 
tion to  preach  especially  against  him,  and  to  offer 
earnest  prayers  to  the  Lord  to  punish  him  in  his 
person,  power,  and  place.      The  Colonel  shortly 
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afterwaards,  says  Walker,  fell  aick  of  a  fever,  when 
public  thanks  were  ordered  to  be  offered  to  ihe 
Lord  for  hearing  the  prayers  of  bis  servants. 
Colonel  Freeman,  however,  recovered,  and  con- 
tinued his  exertions  in  the  interests  of  the 
petitioners,  and  to  expose  one  of  the  greatest 
scandals  ever  perpetrated  with  the  cognizance  of  a 
civilized  Govemmeut. 

The  very  reasonable  desires  of  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Wales,  supported 
by  facts  equally  shameful  and  undeniable,  were 
received  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  forthwith 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  plundered  Ministers 
to  examine  the  business  and  state  the  matters  of 
fact,  and  report  their  opinions  thereon  to  the 
House.  The  Committee  were  furnished  with  the 
usual  power  of  examining  witnesses,  and  the  Com- 
missioners were  authorised  to  examine  witnesses 
upon  oath  touching  all  matters  contained  in  the 
petitions. 

Although  the  matter  was  of  the  first  importance, 
no  writer  has  been  able  to  follow  up  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee,  and  only  now  and  again  does  an 
ei\try  crop  up  showing  how  they  set  about  their 
work  and  how  little  they  accomplished.  One  of 
the  first  steps  was  tc  order  the  Propagators  to 
answer  the  petition  and  render  tl.eir  accounts 
by  the  18th  of  May.  This  order,  says  a  publica- 
tion of  the  day,  ''Put  the  Welsh  Saints  in  a 
pitiful  cold  sweat  in  ridin;;  up  and  down,  andsitting 
tip  day  and  night  to  patch  up  their  broken 
accounts,  but  the  whole  produce  at  last  was  only  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  a  few  general  negatives, 
embellished,  however,  with  many  Gtodiy  words 
and  phrases,  with  a  confession  of  the  receipt  of 
£20,000  or  thereabouts  for  the  last  two  years,  but 
not  one  particular  how  they  h^'l  disposed  of  it«  or 
what  had  become  of  it." 

Walker  enquires  what  proportion  of  the  vast  in- 
come  of  the  Church,  which  in  South  Wales. he 
estimates  at  £200,000,  was  applied  tp  the  parpossa. 
intended  by  Parliament,  and  concludes  that  during 
ten  years  cot  more  than  £20,000,  or  one  yearns 
profits,   were  devoted  to  the  prqpagation  -  of  the 
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Gospel,  the  remainder  being  pluadered  by  the 
•  ommissioners,  their  friends,  and  those  connected 
w«th  them.  The  oon^o^ttee's  report  shows  that 
the  committee  had  several  meetings,  and  had  the 
Commisdiouers'  books  ex.amined  before  the  solici- 
tors for  the  petitioner^  but  delays  were  again  ai^d 
again  interposed.  From  White! ock's  Memorials 
we  find  that  on  May  3,  1G52  letters  were  received 
justifying  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissionera 
for  propagating  the  G-ospel  in  Wales,  written  by 
Vavasour  Powell,  and  that  en  September  9  of  the 
same  year  further  letter-i  came  to  him  stating  that 
as  soon  aa  the  Act  become  operative,  there  were 
160  good  preachers  in  the  13  counties,  most  of 
them  preaching  three  or  four  times  a  week.  The 
matter  crops  up  again  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  evidenced  by  the  Journals,  vol.  YIII.,  p.  271> 
where  the  following  lecord  appears  :— 

''Friday,  the  25th  March,  1653.  The  humble 
petition  of  divers  well  affected  in  South  and  ^Torth 
Wales  was  this  day  read." 

▲  farther  account  given  by  Walker  from  Scobell, 
■eems  to  show  that  19  Commissioners  for  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  were  appointed  August 
90th,  1654,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Protector  and 
his  Oounoil,  any  three  of  whom  were  empowered 
to  call  before  them  all  those  who  by  the  authority 
of  the  Api  of  Propagation  had  received  or  disposed 
of  any  of  the  profits  of  the  rectories,  vicarages.  &c.» 
to-  give  a  true  an4'  perfect  account  upon  bath. 
Poniumt  to  thja  the.  sequestrators  and  the 
GoUeeton  op  TraMBnir%  as  they  are  at  timea 
odledy  deliveiied.  in  their  accounts  for  1650-1-2,  at 
Neatii,  before  ^^^^E^  Gwyn,  Kerbert  Evans, 
GkaiiBa  Gwyn,  John  Willimn^  and  Robert  Thomas, 
five  of  tlM  OouBmiBsioners. 

An  eatiy  in  Whitelo<)k's  Mempriali^  under  date 
thfUmbett  1454|  for  %^  ordinance  for  the  taking 
•I  aoioanW  of  laoney  i^eived  by  the  Act  for 
Ptopagation  of  th^  Goapeil  in  W^^i  does  not 
thsosr  mena  inibt  upon  ^e  9P^t6A .  out  b)io ws  that 
it  waajidU  kept  op«n. 

Tk»  A«b  WM  t9^  jiontii^  only  (pr  thre9  yeara 
tenai*S5thJbioh,  im,  !?<^a]ithoi;^  it  seeiiia 
o 
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never  to  have  been  renevred,  the  greater  part  of  the 
livings  seqaestered  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
•eqnestrators  down  to  1668,  and  probably  nntil 
the  Restoration,  as  until  that  time  very  few  of  the 
«xpelied  clergy  foand  means  to  re-poisess  them* 
•«elvea  of  the  positions  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived. 

it  is  difficalfcjto  conceive  that  any  farther  perse- 
cutionf  of  the  loyal  clergy  was  possible,  bat  Crom- 
well's ingenuity  and  vindictiveness  produced  yet 
other  weapons  to  complete  the  nefarious  designs 
against  the  Church.  It  having  been  ascertained 
that  some  loyalists  had  been  re-appointed  to  their 
livings  a  Commission  of  Triers  was  appointed  in 
1654,  of  whom  the  notorious  Walter  Cradock  was 
one.  Their  business  was  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  all  persons  presented  to  livings  had  in  them 
**  the  grace  of  Ood,"  and  what  in  their  eyes  was 
etill  more  important,  that  they  were  favourable  to 
the  Parliament.  This  Commission  had  far  greater 
powers  than  Bishop)  ur  Archbishops  ever  pos- 
sessed, and  sequestered  such  loyal  clergymen  as  had 
recently  been  appointed.  This  act  swept  out  of 
benefices  and  schools  the  last  few  men  wh  >  might 
have  continued  to  linger  on  under  the  protection 
of  a  friendly  squire  or  through  the  affection  of 
their  old  parishioners. 

By  another  ordinance  passed  August  29,  1634, 
called  an  '*  ordinance  for  the  ejection  of  scan- 
dalous, ignorant,  and  insufficient  ministers  and 
schoolmasters,"  it  was  enacted  that  such  ministers 
and  schoolmasters  shall  be  accimnied  scamdahus  in  their 
lives  and  conveniations  as  have  publicly  and  fra- 
quently  read  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  ^to. 
There  were  few  or  none  of  the  clergy  who  did  not 
value  the  Prayer  Book,  and  hence  they  indig- 
nantly refused  to  comply  with  such  an  ootrage 
upon  freedom.  The  ministers  and  aohoolmaalen 
to  whom  this  ordinance  applied  were  ^leedi^ 
dealt  with;  and  without  merc^. 

It'  may  be  here  added  that  the  peraona  appointed 
to  take  the  places  of  the  schoolmasters  who  were 
ousted  were  *' either  tjie  Ooihmissionera'  clerks  o^ 
servants  that  had  the  oapaeity  to  read  Snglish  add 
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make  ont  a  warrant,"  or  saoh  others  that  were  more 
fitted  to  go  to  school  than  tb  keep  one* 

Tet  another  seonrge  was  prepared  for  theabeady 
d^tply  suffering  clergy,  by  a  dedaration  or  order, 
jiiaed  NoTember  24,  ld5o,  that  no  person  should 
have  in  Us  house  for  the  fl^urpoie  of  teaching 
children  any  sequestered  or  ejected  n^inlster,  and 
no  such  miBialer  should  be  allowed  to  keep  a  school, 
either  public  or  private ;  or  preach,  or  administer 
sacraments,  or  use  the  Book  of  Oommon  Prajer, 
or  the  forms  of  prater  contained  in  them.  Such 
extreme  measures  did  not  meet  with  universal 
approval,  even  in  the  ranks  of  Puriftanism,  for 
rryn,  who  was  certainly  no  friend  of  the  clergy, 
denounced  this  order  as  transcendant  barbarism, 
impiety,  and  highway  robbery  to  extirpate  religion, 
as  the  Pope  and  Jesuits  could  not  have  invented 
the  like ;  and  exceeded  all  foreign  pe*'secutions 
against  Protestant  miiiisters  by  Popish  princes. 

The  disturbed  and  unhappy  condition  of  the 
country  is  indicated  by  statements  contained  in  a 
tract  published  in  1654,  and  entitled  *'  A  perfect 
ittvelation  of  the  whole  transactions  concerning  the 
petition  of  the  i^ix  Counties  of  South  Waies  and 
the  County  of  Monmouth,"  by  Alexander  Grifiith, 
vicar  of  Glasbury,  Breconshire.  The  writer  in  this 
pamphlet  refers  to  '*  differences  and  disturbances 
having  occurred  at  Bed  was  on  Easter  Sunday,  at 
Mynjddislwyn  in  Easter  week,  and  at  Swansea, 
Merthyr,  and  other  places,  at  some  of  which  there 
had  been  several  swords  drawn  and  some  persons 
hurt,  and  the  inhabitants  generally  put  to  great 
fear  lest  these  differences  do  grow  to  the  endan- 
gering of  the  public  peace  of  this  country." 

The  controversy  between  the  petitioners  and  the 
Propagators,  both  in  Parliament  and  the  countiy 
continued  until  the  Restoration  :  and  after  this 
enouiries  were  still  pursued  witn  the  object  of 
maxing  the  plunderers  refund  some  of  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth. 

Before  passing  away  altogether  from  the  period 
of  the  Commonw^th  to  pursue  the  progress  of 
religious  matters  in  this  district  during  the.  reign 
of  Charles  IL,  it  might  be  oonveLient  at  this  point 
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to  interpose  a  few  memoranda  telatins^  to  ciVil  and 
military  affairs  which  we  haye  not  yet  found  an 
opportunity  to  introduce. 

In  oar  papers  on  the  Oiyil  War  we  had' occasion 
to  mention  frequently  the  names  of  a  I  ajar-General 
Laughomeand  Colonels  Powell  and  Poyer,  who, 
after  leading. victoriously  the  PsLrliamentary  forces 
in  South  Wales,  became  active  Royalists.  They 
were  taken  priseners,  and  under  articles  of  war 
sentenced  to  death  in  April,  1649.  Subsequently 
an  order  was  issued  that  the  three  officers  should 
draw  lots  for  their  lives.  The  lot  to  die  fell  to 
Colonel  Poyer,  who  was  accordingly  shot  on  the 
15th  April.  The  lives  uf  the  two  other  officers 
were  spared. 

The  Bristol.Channel  was  at  this  time  still  infested, 
as  it  had  been  for  many  years,  with  pirates  and 
privateers,  who  profited  by  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  times.     A  few  instances  are  recorded  which 
serve  tD  illustrate  the  period.      On  June  26th, 
1649,    a  frigate    said    to    belong    to    Sir  John 
Greenville,     governor    of    Scilly,     coming    near 
to   Swansea,  .the   Governor    of  Cardi&    sent  out 
boats,  and  pursued  her  from  creek  to  creek,  and  at 
length  took  her  and  all  her  crew,   excepting  the 
captain,  and  some  few  of  the  men  who  escaped  to 
the  shore.    The  frigate  was  found  to  have  on  board 
two  brass  guns,  twenty-four  mukkets,  and  twenty  • 
four  oars,   and  .evidently^  Had  been  fitted  out  for 
purposes  of  piracy,     Early  in  the  next'  year,  vis., 
on  January    11.    1650,    an  Irish  fri^ie  dropped 
anohor  off  Cardiff,  and  seiit  ashore  for  provisions. 
The  Governor   of   Cardiff,   suspecting  something 
wrong,   detained  the  men«  ana  sent  out  a  litrotig 
party  in  small  boa^.    The  fri^te  was  captured, 
and  found  to  be  laden  richly  with  plate  and  other 
commpdities. 

.  The  people  oi  Monmouth  continued  to  git e  the 
Gk>vornment  much  concern.  Iheir  loyalty,  aithbugh 
repressed,  oould  m>^  be  ej^dicatedi^j  ana  therefore 
broke  out  wken^v/M^.tae  severity  ot*  reptontion  was 
felaxed,  ^Oii  .2nd.  ,Majr,  „,i6w,  t|iere  was  a  lit Ue 
deiponstratioQjn.  the^tQwn,.  upon  which 'the  BiCr- 
liamentaiy    officers  pounced    upon    the   Royalist 
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leaders,  termed  malignants,  and  pat  them  into 
safe  custody.  One  of  them  is  said  by  Whitelock 
to '  have  had  the  Declaration  of  Major-Oeneral 
Hassey  in  his  pocket,  and  of  proclamatmg  the  Act 
of  Parliament  at  the  County  Court  from  thj 
Council  of  State. 

In  the  same  year  Parliament  took  into  account 
the  state  of  some  of  the  castles  in  the  county  which 
they  had  been  besieging  and  destroying,  and  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  voted  the  sum  of  £300 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  and  fortifying  the 
castle  of  Chepstew,  of  which  the  governor  at  this 
time  was  CaptHin  John  Nicholas. 

In  the  following  ye&r,  according  to  the  diary  of 
Walter  Powell,  unaer  date  August  25,  some  com- 
motion was  again  occasioned  in  the  county  town. 
A  levy  of  horses  was  made  throughout  the  county 
and  the  county  troop  assembled  at  Monmouth,  a 
movement  which,  accordin}^  to  the  prevailing 
rumour,  was  induced  by  a  fear  of  some  attempt 
being  made  by  Charles  IL 

l^he  representation  of  the  country  in  Parlia* 
ment  was  a  subject  which  in  1663  occupied  the 
attention  of  Cromwell  and  his  Council.  A  scheme 
was  deliberated  upon  and  drawn  up,  and  in  a 
document  agreed  to  and  signed  by  Cromwer,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  county  of  Monmouth  should  have 
three  representatives  in  Parliament  and  the 
boroughs  one.  No  borough  is  named,  but  it  is 
presumed  that  no  change  was  proposed  and  the 
boroughs  contributing  to  the  election  of  a  member 
at  that  time  were  Monmouth,  Usk  and  Trelleck. 
Newport  had  petitioned  in  1640  to  participate  in 
the  privilege  of  election,  but  as, no  result  of  ^ho 
petition  aopears  in  the  records  of  Parliament  it  is 
assumed  that  the  claim  was  not  conceded. 

In  1654  there  was  a  rising  in  the  West  of 
Englandi  of  which  the  lea^brs  wore  Penrudd<>ck 
and  Booth.  Sympathy  w^  opeoly  expressed  fur 
this  in  the  Monmouthshiire  district,  which  Agftin 
gave  Cromwell  much  anxiety.  Tl^o  friends  gf  the 
the  Protector  immediately  igoi  np  am  addr^ 
(n(entioned  hy  Whi^lopke),' .  •igiie4  <by .  many 
persons  in  Monmouthshire  and  Soutii  WiJos,  and 
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forwArdad  to  bim  in  KbnuuEy,  reoogniBing 
GoTeraoient ;  bat  Oromwell  lost  no  time  in  oom- 
manioating  witb  tbe  oommanden  of  tbe  military 
forces  in  tbe  several  districts  with  the  Weir  to 
their  adopting  repressive  measures.  From  their 
reports  some  fight  can  be  gathered  as  to  what  was 
done  ander  the  ciroamstances.  Oromwell's  order 
was  dated  March  14,  and  the  answer  of  Captain 
Kicholas,  governor  of  Chepstow  Castle,  was 
sent  from  Monmouth  two  days  later  to 
the  following  efifect,  that  he  had  posted  troops 
in  various  quarters,  had  sent  100  horse  and 
dra^roons  to  join  Major  Creed  at  Gloucester,  and 
kep^  others  in  hand  at  Monmouth.  He  further 
statod  that  he  had  secured  the  chief  of  those  whom 
'*  the  honest  people  did  judge  most  dangerous"  in 
Chepstow  Castle.  Among  those  who  were  so  con- 
fined, we  learn  from  Walker,  was  one  Roger  Clark, 
rector  of  Ash  more  in  Dorsetshire,  who  had  during 
a  stay  in  this  part  said  or  done  something  in  favour 
of  Penruddock  and  Booth.  Besides  being  confined 
in  Chepstow  Castle  he  was  imprisoned  for  some 
time  at  Monmouth. 

In  further  replv  to  Cromwell's  orders  above 
mentioned,  Colonel  Rogers  reports  from  Hereford- 
shire that  though  deficient  in  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, he  had  been  raising  a  regiment  of  foot  and 
two  troops  of  horse  in  Hereford  and  Monmouth- 
shire. 

Later  in  the  same  year  (November  15)  Parlia- 
ment took  into  consideration  the  standing-  forces, 
and  it  was  proposed  that  certain  garrisons  should 
be  dismantled  and  certain  others  continued  and 
kept  up.  Among  the  latler  was  Chepstow,  but 
upon  Cfromwell  considering  the  report,  he  stated 
that  as  Chepstow  Castle  was  his  own  house,  he 
would  not  have  a  garrison  there  at  the  Common- 
wealth's charge. 

It  was  a  part  of  Cromwell's  scheme  of  govern- 
ment to  divide  Euffland  into  twelve  ^'.pachaliks,*' 
each  to  be  under  the  command  of  a  maior-generaL 
The  county  of  Monmouth  was  included  in  the 
pa«haIiok^  of  Herefordshire,  and  in  command  of 
ihii  division  was  placed  one  James  Berry.    This 
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Laying  enlisted  in  Cromwell's  original  troop,  and 
eadiibited  both  devotion  sad  oonrage,  obtained 
sapid  promotion.  Oromwell  at  last  Mleeied  him 
as  one  of  the  twelre  major  generals.  He  repre- 
sented Monmoutluilire  in  1666,  but  he  was  soon 
succeeded  by  Nathaniel  Waterhouse,  but  whether 
this  was  on  his  appointment  as  Major  General  or 
from  other  circumstances,  is  not  clear.  As  Major 
GenenJ  his  powers  were  large,  and  these  he  did 
not  fail  to  exercise.  Some  particulars  are  given 
of  him  in  Webb's  History  of  Herefordshire.  He 
could  interfere  with  the  appointment  ef  ministers 
as  well  as  postmasters,  and  at  Monmouth  he  would 
seem  to  have  called  in  question  the  conduct  of 
some  municipal  ofiBicers  who  had  been  disorderly 
in  public  houses.  On  February  19,  1656,  we  find 
him  writing  to  Cromwell  and  expressing  his 
anxiety  lest  *'  my  lord  should  be  too  liberal  in  dis- 
tributing his  indulgences  amongst  those  incon- 
sistent people  who  have  played  with  both  hands." 
He  specially  mentions  ISir  Trevor  Williams,  of 
Llangibby,  and  says — **Sir  Trevor  Williams  will 
visit  you,  who,  though  he  may  have  something  to 
plead  for  himself  with  strangers,  yet  with  those 
who  know  him  in  these  parts  he  hath  no  argument 
that  will  prevail."  He  begs  the  Protector  not  to 
interfere  too  much  lest  he  ahould  bring  odium  on 
his  proceedings.  He  complains  of  the  market 
towns  as  plac^  where  there  are  **  vices  abounding, 
and  the  magistrates  fast  asleep,"  and  speaks  con- 
temptuously of  the  inhabitants  of  Monmouth, 
regarding  them  as  a  *'  pitiful  people." 

Cromwell's  Diary  shows  that  about  1668  one 
Colonel  More  was  governor  of  Monmouth  Castle. 

A  reference  to  the  Protector's  Letters  also 
reveals  to  some  extent  how  well  he  was  provided 
for  and  how  keenly  he  looked  after  his  own 
interest  amidst  the  multitudinous  affairs  of 
State.  Soon  after  the  war  was  ended  the  division 
of  the  sDoil — or  the  allocation  of  the  estates  filched 
from  tne  supporters  of  his  Majesty,  Charles  L, 
began.  The  big  plum*  in  the  oountyof  Monmouth 
was  the  estates  of  the  Marquis  of  Worotster,  and 
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re^pocting.^t:— . 

*'  Ihmly  4h«  Itad  'o>  h*  wttlad^bvUi  what  the  Parlia^ 
inmt<xiva^iii3  aadmy  own -!•<  vary  littla  len  thaoi 
£3l000  191  Minnib^aU  thinsa  conBidere:*,  if  I  ba  lightly 
intormed  ;  and  a  U^yer  of  Xiicoolna  Inn  havinff  f  oarched 
all  the  Marqais  of  W«  rcestet'a  wriUoga,  which  w?re  takea 
at  Kaffland  acd  sent  for  by  the  fariiament^aa-area  me 
thore  ia  no  acniplf  oonoernfng  the  titK** 

Olement  Walker  reports  upon  the  matter  thaa  : 
^'The  7th  March,  an  ordinance  to  settle  £2.600  a 
year  of  land  out  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester's 
eaiate  " — [old  Marquis  of  Worcester  at  Ba^^Iand, 
father  of  my  Lof^  Glamorgan,  who  in  his  turn 
btfoame  Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  wrote  the 
Century  of  InTentions— j^,GOO  a  year  out  of  this 
old  Marquii's  estate] — "  upon  Lieu  tenant-General 
Cromwell.  I  have  heard  some  gentlemen  that 
know  the  manor  of  'Chepstow  and  the  other  lands 
affirm  that  in  reality  they  are  worth  *£6,000  or 
STen  16.000." 

In  the  Commons  Joan«als  the  affair  is  thus  re- 
corded i — *'  7th  March.  An  ordinance  for  passing 
uato  OliTer  Crcimwelt,  Esquire,  Lieutenant- 
Generals  certain  lands  and  manors  in  the  counties 
Gtouoester,  'Monmouth,  and  Glamorgan,  late  the 
Sarlof  Woroealer's,  wss  this  day. read  the  third 
time,  and  upon  the  quer tion  passed  ;  and  ordered 
to  be  eent  unto  the  Lords  for  thefr  concurrence. " 

All*  these  estates  remained  in  Cromwell's  posses- 
sion until  the  Restoration 

We  pass  to  the  year  1660.  Cromwell's  power, 
like  himself,  was  no  more.  The  nation  was 
weary,  sick,  and  sorry  for  past  events.  I'he  remedy 
enforced >ibr  the  evils  complained  of  dilring  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  proved  inconceivably  worse 
thiHi-  the  previous  state  of  things.  The  *  military 
despotism  grown  up  had  become  intolerable,  and 
there  was  a  danger  of  the  nation  becoming  a  prey 
to'  the  oiq>ricea  of  Insignificant  military  adven- 
turerm  as  well  km  to  seetarianimn  and  fanaticism, 
which  iran>  Hat  thfouf  h,  the^  land.  1^^  -  sober  * 
mindedof  all  utissce  entertained  an  ieamest  lone- 
ing  tonokM/bam  elMoaardhyjatidwfaen  GSiarles  IT. 
was  ppspased,»he    liNi^w   in    England    amidst 
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unbounded  demonstrations  of  welcome.    The  civil 
polity  was  re-est-ablished  exactly  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  his  father.     Charles   entered  London  on 
the  29th  of  M  ty,  and  no  time  was  lost  by  the  Con- 
vention Parliament  ir  entering  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  great  question  of  tne  Church.      The 
differences  of  the  contending   re  igious    factions 
which  had  united    to   recall  Charles  soon  broke 
forth.     The  majority  of  the  Parliament  wure  un- 
doubtedly Presbyterians,  but  it  speedily   became 
evident  that  they  did  not  represent  the    general 
opinion  of  the  people.     In  the  country  there  ws 
a   reaction  against    Puritanism    in   every    form, 
and  hyx)oorisy  and  cant  practised  by  many  were 
assumed  to  be  vices  participated  in  by  the  whole 
Puritan    party.      The  death  of   the   King,    the 
violence  and  cruelty  of  the  military)  and  in  fact  the 
whole  evils  which  the  country  for  16  or  16  years 
had   endured    were  set  down  to  theii  discredit. 
A  Grand  Committee  on   Keligion  was  appointed, 
and  on  July  9th  they  sat  and  entered  upon  a  debate, 
the  question  being  whether  the  Presbyterian  Church 
Government  or  the  Episcopdd  Church,   formerly 
established,   should  be  paramount.      Sir  Trevor 
Williams,    who    represented   the  Monmouthshire 
Boroughs,  opened  the  debate  by  proposing   for 
approval  the  established  religion  according  to  the 
39  Articl<^  which  he    contended   was  not  only 
according  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  was 
as  much  as  all  who  owned  Christianity  professed. 
The  majority  of  the  Parliament  was,   as  we  have 
stated,  composed  of  Presbyterians,  and  had  the 
question  come  to  the  vote  it  would  Mobably  have 
been    carried  af^inst    Sir   Trevor  Williams,  but 
before  it  could  be  settled,  Charles,  whose  strons 
attachment  to  the    Bjpiscopal    Church  was    wefl 
known,  dissolved  the  Parliament. 

The  military  forces  in  the  Kingdom,  amounting 
to  about  fifty  thousand  n^en,  were  now  disbanded. 
They  had  become  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  all 
parties,  the  feeling  beii^,  Maoaulay  observes,  even 
stronger  among  the  Cavaliers  than  amonff  the 
Roundheads.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark  that 
when  our  country  was  for  the  first  and  only  time 
p 
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ruled  by  the  sword,  that  instrament  waa 
wielded  not  by  her  legitimate  princes  bat  by  rebela 
who  slew  the  King  and  destroyed  the  Ohurclu 
The  political  descendants  of  these  men  seem  to 
have  read  history  to  very  little  purpose.  In  April* 
1660,  Colonel  Pary  was  instructed  to  have  three 
companies  of  his  regiment  in  this  county,  viz., 
one  at  Monmouth,  one  at  Usk,  and  one  at  Aber- 
gavenny, until  further  orders.  In  October  tl  ^^  3e 
further  orders  came,  and  were  from  Monk,  Duke  of 
Albermarle,  directing  the  regimentis  to  be  disbanded 
and  paid  off  before  the  29th  of  that  month.  The 
evil  effects  expected  from  disbanding  so  large  a 
force  of  men  were  happily  not  realised,  and  the 
men  accustomed  to  strict  military  discipline  fel^ 
into  the  participation  of  industrial  pursuits 
without  inconvenience  either  to  themselves  or 
society  generally. 

In  1661  a  general  election  took  place,  when,  as 
Macaulay  says,  the  people  were  mad  with  loyal 
enthusiasm.  The  Presbyterian  party  was  almost 
swept  from  the  board,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  new  representatives  were  men  who  had  fought 
for  the  Grown  and  the  Church.  The  Parliament 
met  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  Members  for  the 
County  and  Boroughs  of  Monmouth  being  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  Parliament — viz.,  Lord 
Herbert  and  William  Morgan  for  the  former,  and 
Sir  Trevor  Williams  for  the  latter.  Before  the  year 
expired,  however^  Lord  Herbert  was  created  Mar- 
quis' of  Worcester,  and  the  county  electors  chose 
as  their  representative  Sir  Trevor  Williams^  the 
Borough  Member,  showing  that,  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  been  Royalist  and  Parliamentarian  by 
turn,  his  independence  and  integrity  had  secured 
the  admiration  of  these  who  knew  him«  The 
Boroughs  elected  m  v^he  place  of  their  late  member 
oneSirtQeorge  Probort,  Knight,  who  died  while 
still -representing  them. 

The  new  Parliament  was  zealous  to  an  extreme, 
and  it  needed  all  the  influence  of  the  King  to  re- 
strain them  from- retaliating  without  mercy  for  aU 
that  they-  had  suffered.  The  Episcopacy  was  re^ 
stored,  Jrlugh   Lloyd,  Archdeacon  of  S|>  David's, 
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bei6g  appointed  t6  'the  See  of  Llandafil  The  old 
Liturgy  was  revived,  unmodified  in  any  way  to 
conciliate  the  views  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  an 
Act  was  introduced  making  Episcopal  Ordination 
necessary  for  church  preferment.  This  Act  passed 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1662,  and  came  into  operation 
the  24th  of  August  following.  Its  effect  was  to 
cause  about  2,000  persons  who  held  livings  in  the 
Church  to  give  them  up.  These  were  the  Puritans 
who  had  from  time  to  time' been  appointed  by  their 
political  friends  to  fill  the  position  of  the  Episcopal 
clet^' ejected  from  their  parishes  for  loyalty  to 
their  Church  and'Kihg. 

As  we  have  previously  given  an  account  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  loyal  clergy,  so  now  we  append  the 
fullest    informati<6n  we  have  been  able    to    learn 
respectinsr  those  who  suffered  by  the  violent  re 
action  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  uniformity, 

Abergavennu. — John  Abb3t,  who  we  hsTO  previously 
reterrdd  to  as  havingr  taken  part  in  a  public  diBcnssion  on 
fia^isiD  at  St.  Mary'fl  in  1663.  The  value  of  the  living 
was  estimated  at  £14  per  annum.  Charles  Herbert,  the 
former  vicar,  was  subspquently  restored. 

CtitrUon.-~GtoTge  R^bimon  was  ejected  from  this 
vicarsfc^,  which  was  valued  at  £20.  He  wap  one  of  the 
appmvers  named  in  the  Act  for  the  Propag^ation  of  the 
Go.ipel  in  Wales. 

Caarwent.-rHoplan 'Rogers  was  ejected.  Valae  of  the 
livin?  £46. . 

Ltanavet^ng  (Llanvetberine?).— Owen  Morgan  is  named 
by  ( 'alamv  as  having  been  ejected. 

LlangaUock.  ~A  Mr  Robins  is  said  to  have  been 
ejected  from  one  of  the  parishes  in  the  coanty  of  this 
nanie,  the  valne  of  the  living  being  £45. 

Llanvapley. — A  preacher  named  Williams,  supposed  to 
be  rharies  Williams,  a  fell  monger  of  Monmonth,  was 
ejected . 

Magor.  —Thomas  Barnes  was  ejected. 

Afonmotil^.— Nicholas  Carey  was  ejected.  He  then  left 
off  preaching  to  study  physic.  He  is  said  to  have 
acquired  pecuHar  suocesa  in  caring  diseases  of  the  eye 
and '"ear. 

St.  WooiloB,  Newport.— -'B.eiay  Walter,  was  eject<'d 
from  bin  vicarMBre,  valued  at  £30  per  anna<n: 

^redtcfivMcib.-t- Walter  Bosser  was  ejected.  He  is  said 
to  have  attained  some  eminenee  as  a  preacher*  and 
lab'^ured  in  the  adjacent  parishes 

Trclleck  —Mr  Sims,  the  preacher  ejected,  is  alleged 
to  have  paz^ecuted  the  Qoakers. 
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YavMonr  Powell,  0:^6  of  Walter  Cradock't 
diBciples,  and  an  avowed  Repablioan,  was  im- 
prisoned, and  remained  in  ouatody  at  intetyaln 
until  1667.  He  was  then  released,  and  no  sooner 
did  he  £nd  himself  in  the  fields  of  his  former 
triumphs  than  the  old  spirit  broke  out  again.  At 
Newport  he  haiangued  large  assemblies,  and  also 
at  Merthyr,  where  ne  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to 
Cardiff  prison,  lie  was  removed  to  the  Fleet,  and 
there  died  October  27,  1670. 

We  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  above  were 
all  the  ministers  who  sufferred  loss  through 
the  operation  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  but  they 
are  the  only  complete  particulars  we  have  been  able 
to  glean.  Oalamy  states  that  one  William  Mill- 
man  of  Magor,  a  Sabbtitarian  Baptist,  was  ejected 
from  a  living  which  he  held  in  the  county,  but  no 
parish  is  named ;  and  from  the  statements  that  the 
former  ministers  in  the  parishes  of  Caldicot, 
Llanarth,  Llanbadoc,  Uanddewi  Skirrid,  Llanellea, 
and  Uangattock  (Caerleon),  were  restored,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  Nonconforming  preachers 
were  ejected  from  these  places  also.  At  all  events 
it  seems  conclusive  that  the  Nonconformists 
expelled  from  livings  which  they  held  in  oppc^si- 
tion  to  the  general  sense  of  the  community  were 
not  one- tenth  the  number  of  those  loyal  mmisten 
ejected  by  the  cruel  enactments  of  the  Puritans 
under  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  refreshmg  to  turn  for  a  moment  from  dwell- 
ing upon  the  contentions  and  strife  of  opnoslng 
parties  in  the  kingdom  to  the  delightful  SMlusion 
of  Llantarnam  Abbey ;  closed  in  as  it  still  remains 
from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  and  where  Nature 
can  be  seen  in  charming  IvveUness  Here  in  the 
quiet  chamber  of  the  Abbey,  while  the  nation 
our  side  was  in  a  delirium  of  change,  Percy 
Eiiderbie  sat,  like  a  monk  of  earlier  days,  poreing 
over,  in  ponderous  tomes  and  fusty  IISS.,  the 
materials  for  perfecting  his  great  historical  work. 
The  title  of  this  is  *'Cunbria  Trinmphans,  or 
Britain  in  its  perfect  lustre,  shewlnff  the  origin 
and  antiquity  of  that  illustrious  nation ;  the  suc- 
cession of  their  Princes   from    the   first  to  King 
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Charles  of  happy  mAmory,  &o.  This  repositonr  of 
hiBtoric&l  lore  waa  issued  to  the  world  with  a 
pxeface  dated  from  ^*  My  Chamber  at  Llantamam 
in  Monmouthshire,"  dated  16tb  of  May,  1661. 
In  his  address  to  the  reader  he  gives  several  in- 
ducements which  drew  him  on  to  attempt  the 
work,  and  states  that  the  help  of  a  good  library 
of  Sir  Edward  Morgan  encouraged  him  to  bring 
the  embryon  to  its  full  maturity  Time  brings 
its  changes.  In  the  course  of  two  centuries  the 
**  good  library  "  has  been  dispersed,  and  the  name 
of  Morgan  is  no  longer  connected  with  the  old 
Abbey. 

Reverting  to  the  religions  question,  we  may 
state  that  the  very  important  petition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  South  Wales,  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1651,  was  not  lost  sight  of,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  its 
prosecution.  Colonel  Freeman  from  time  to  time 
called  attention  to  it,  and  succeeded  during  the 
Commonwealth  in  getting  Committees  appointed 
to  inquire  iuto  the  management  of  the  Church 
revenues,  but  the  scandal  was  so  huge,  and  the 
persons  implicated  so  numerous  and  influential 
that  no  pr<Mrress  could  be  made.  After  the 
Restoration,  Committees  were  again  appointed, 
but  there  was  the  less  necessity  of  prosecuting  the 
question  then,  as  many  Church  ministers  were 
restored  to  their  livings,  and  began  to  get  back  the 
emoluments  of  which  they  ihay  had  been  for  some 
years  so  unjustly  deprived. 

From  the  papers  preserved  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
it  is  gleaned  that  in  1662  the  petty  constables  wercf 
required  to  summon  before  the  members  of  a  Com- 
mission all  persons  in  their  respective  parishes  who 
bad  been  in  any  way  instrumentiEd  in  ejecting  the 
^^Tgj  from  their  livings,  and  among  the  said 
retums  is  the  following  : — : 

Walter  Jones,  petty  constable  of  the  parish  ol 
Llandenny,  Mon.,  returns  as  follows  :—'*  June, 
1668.  We  return  that  Walter  Cradook,  of  Llan- 
gwmisha,  was  the  chief  man  with  the  rest  of  the 
Uommissioners  in  pattuoff  ministoFS  out  of  their 
dmrohea  and  livings.    We  do  return  that  Walter 
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Oradook  died,  and  that  Richard  Creed  and  Thomas 
Jones,  hit  aona-in-lav,  are  his  heirs,  executors,  and 
jtdminiBtrators."  We  do  not  find  that  any  further 
action  in  this  direction  was  ever  taken. 

Jbiowever  laudable  were  the  objects  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Act  of  Oniformity,  they  failed  in 
producing  the  effect  intended.  The  Nonoonformiata, 
who  abolished  the  Episcopal  form  of  public  worship 
and  made  it  penal  for  any  person  to  use  or  even 
possess  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  did 
not  submit  to  have  the  like  measure  of  justice 
meted  out  to  them  as  they  had  given  to  others. 
When  in  power  they  endeavoured  to  force 
unwilling  people  to  comply  with  their  religions 
formalities.  Now  that  the  power  wss  in  the  hands 
of  others  they  refused  to  change  their  religious 
views,  and  plead«Ml  for  toleration.  They  com- 
plained loudly,  and  Parliament,  listening  to  their 
eries,  sought  to  provide  a  remedy  in  the  Con- 
venticle Act,  passed  in  1664.  This  provided  not 
only  for  freedom  of  worship  in  families,  but  per- 
mitted at  such  meetings  for  worship  the  presence  of 
a  limited  number  (not  above  five)  of  visiters. 

The  Act  proved  a  great  relief,  and  from  its 
results  have  sprung  those  numerous  chapels  of  the 
Nonconformist  body  which  now  stud  the  kingdom 
from  end  to  end.  In  1669  returns  were  made  to 
Parliament  of  all  the  Conventicles  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  the  following  are  those  relating  to  the 
county  of  Monmouth  : — 

DIOCBSI  or  LtiANDAlV. 

PtmUg, — ^At  the  hoiise  of  Biohard  Hftubary:  Nnm- 
bw  40,  50, 60,  and  ■ometimea  more.  T<»sehen  :  Gear^e 
White,  of  IiUnvihangeU  and  aometimea  the  said  Richard 
Hanbory. 

J^Moeiiaftik.  —  AoabaptiBts.  ^fumber,  80  to  100. 
Teachera :  David  Robert,  and  Moma  Evan. 

JUaaiMnM.-^aaker«.  Number  80  or  40,  and  when  they 
hear  aome  emineat  aedooiog  taaohera  there  will  be  60  ana 
upward*. 

Aherffavennijf.  —  Anab-iptiata.  Nnoibtfr,  00.  Their 
teachera  and  aeduoera  are  Christopher  Price,  an  apothe- 
•ca<y  ;  John  Edward,  ahoemaker ;  and  Watkin  Morgan, 
shoemaker. 

CberfMn.  ~At  the  house  of  Mr  Henry  Walter. 

MQifor,^AX  the  honae  of  BCr  Samuel  Jones,  of  Little 
Saliabaiy,  and  Mr  Tcomaa  Jonea,  of  Milton. 
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Xtonvadbet.— At  the  hooat  of  Mt  Nftthan  Rogers. 

JDfiiAam.— At  the  Home  of  WilliAm  Blethin. 

CaldieoL—AtthB  honte  of  Hopkin  Bogera. 

WUwick  (Wilcrick). — At  the  hoiue  of  John  Jones. 

Skirenewton,^At  the  house  of  Robert  Jones. 

These  meetings  are  of  three  sects,  tiz.,  Independent*, 
Anebeptists,  and  Quakers.  The  nnmber  is  sometimes 
SOO  or  more  at  the  greatest.  Of  whioh  nnmber  there  are 
many  persons  of  good  qnility,  being  oonntry  gentlemen, 
and  snob  as  either  were  in  actoal  arms  in  the  late 
rebellion  or  bred  np  nnder  each,  and  many  of  the  meaner 
sort  of  people,  besides  women  and  children.  Teachers : 
Mr  Henr7  Walter,  of  Parkypill,  in  the  parish  of  Oaer- 
leon  J  Thomas  Barnes,  late  of  Magor,  now  of  Bristol ; 
one  tJoyd,  who  pretendii  to  be  a  scholar  of  Nsw  Inn 
Hall,  Ozon ;  and  one  William  Millman,  of  Magor,  a 
Sabbatarian  Anabaptist ;  besides  Repeaters,  viz.,  Samnel 
Jones,  gent :  Henry  B-msey,  gent :  Robert  Jones,  gent ; 
Hopkin  Rogers,  Oeerge  Edwards,  Watkin  Oeorge  ;  with 
divers  other  vagrant  persons,  leaders  and  teachers  of  the 
Qoakers. 

Marihfiddn^At  the  honse  of  Jane  Reynolds,  the  relict 
of  Henry  William,  a  lieutenant  in  the  late  rebellion. 
Number  100.  Teachers :  Thomas  Qoarrell,  John  Powell, 
and  others.  The  conffregation  is  mide  up  of  old  Militia 
men  of  the  counties  ef  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan. 

itoflftsos.— Every  third  Sabbath  day,  at  the  houses  of 
William  Evan  and  Thomas  Morgan.  Nnmber  150. 
Teachers;  Morgan  L^wis  Lawrence,  of  Bed  was,  and 
Thomas  Qnarroll,  of  Whitchurch. 

Mlfnyddidwifn  and  BedwdUp.—Then  are  five  conven- 
ticles in  these  two  parishes ;  at  the  houses  of  Evan  Lewis, 
Philip  Rees,  Evan  Williams,  Watkin  John  Evan,  of 
Mynyddislwyn,  and  Edmund  Mornan,  of  Bedtrellty. 
Number  200.  Teachers :  Evan  William.  Watkin  John 
Evans,  Thomas  Qaarrell,  and  Wm.  Lewis,  ot  Gellygaer. 

Newport.— At  tbe  honse  ef  Mr  Rice  Williams.  Num- 
ber 100.  of  all  sorts ;  some  gentlemen.  Teachers :  Mr 
Rioe  Williaina,  one  Pfosser.  of  the  parish  of  ^rednnneck, 
Mr  Joshoa  Lleyd,  Ifr  Rogers,  and  Watkin  John,  of 
2£ynvddislwyn. 

lUantri99ant,  —At  the  honse  of  G(eorq:e  Morgan.  Num- 
ber 40  or  50,  Teacher:  William  Thomas,  of  the  said 
parish,  sen-m-law  of  the  said  Morgan,  their  entertainer. 

JUatVWM-^At  the  honsee  of  John  Qwrnne,  John 
Morgan.  Nathaniel  Morgan,  Thomas  Williams,  and 
David  Evan.  Number,  iKMnettmes  200, 100, 60.  80.  Some 
men  of  competent  parts  and  breeding;  and  nave  been, 
in  the  time  of  tbe  late  rebellion,  in  offices  both  military 
and  civil,  some  of  £600  a  year,  some  £300,  some  £2oO, 
some  £100,  some  £60,  and  some  £^10;  bsaides  people  of 
mean  sort.  Teachers :  William  Thomas  of  Uantrissant, 
one  Millman  and  one  Jones,  a  Repeater, 
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